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PREFACE 

Fob  tome  jrears  before  his  death  it  had  been  Colonel  Hendenon^s 
intention  to  make  a  collection  of  bin  occasional  papers  and  to 
publish  them,  in  book  finrm,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  of 
fcrrice  to  the  profession  he  loved  so  well. 

Unfortunatdy,  he  never  found  time  to  carry  this  intention 
into  etfect ;  and  consequently,  in  the  absence  of  the  master- 
band^  the  duty  of  selection  has  been  entrusted  to  me. 

In  the  years  covered  by  these  pages,  189S-1903,  the  world 
learned  much  of  war.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  something 
of  what  was  written  in  189S  would  not  have  been  written  in 
190S ;  it  is  even  possible  that,  in  some  respects,  the  war  in  the 
Fju-  Eaut  would  have  afTected  the  opinions  formed  in  South 
Africa.  Nevertheless,  I  have  found  »o  much  food  for  reflection 
in  each  one  of  these  papers  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  include 
even  the  very  earliest  of  them ;  for  in  these  earlier  writings  is 
to  be  found  the  germ,  at  least,  of  nearly  all  the  military 
thought  of  to-day. 

Similarly  the  text-books  referred  to  are  not  those  now  in 
u*.  For  unless  tactical  text-bcwks  were  constantly  to  change, 
thfv  wmild  soon  cease  to  be  of  any  value  whatever.  ITie  im- 
fn/rtiUKt:  of  these  books  as  the  foundation,  but  tlu*  foundation 
oril\.  of  A  military-  education  is  as  grc*ftt  now  an  ever  it  wan. 

In  the  Chapter  on  'ITie  Tniining  of  Infantry  for  Attack,' 
u  Ak  A  ica$  written  before  the  South  Afrnan  xair^  W\v  true  list*  of 
th<-  text-b(K>k%  as  well  us  their  liniitationN  i**  nio>t  uhly 
t'xp«nirule<i  ;    while  the  danger  of  l(K)king  U|M)n  thcni  as  the 
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coping  stone,  instead  of  as  the  foundation,  of  knowledge  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  essay  on  ^  The  British  Army.^ 

But  if,  in  some  minor  respects,  Colonel  Henderson^s  earlier 
teachings  are  not  altogether  borne  out  by  the  riper  experience 
of  1905,  his  great  reputation  will  in  no  way  suffer.  Infallibility 
is  not  claimed  for  him,  nor  is  the  gift  of  prophecy.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  main  he  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  time  ;  and  the  loss  the  nation  has  suffered  by 
his  death  will,  I  hope,  be  even  more  widely  recognised  than  it 
is  at  present. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  ^  Encydopeedia 
Britannica,^  who  have  permitted  me  to  reproduce  the  first  four 
articles,  as  well  as  to  the  Editors  of  the  *  Journal  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,^  and  of  the  ^  United  Service 
Magazine,^  in  whose  pages  Chapters  VI.,  VII.,  and  XII.  originally 
appeared.  For  the  paper  on  ^  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War'  I  am  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  ^Edinburgh 
Review,**  while  ^  Foreign  Criticism '  originally  formed  the  intro- 
duction to  Count  Stemberg'^s  book  <My  Experiences  of  the 
Boer  War,'  and  is  published  here  by  the  permission  of  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Society  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Aldershot  Military  Society  have 
also  been  most  kind  in  placing  at  my  disposal  all  the  material 
at  their  command. 

Finally,  the  essay  on  *The  British  Army'  was  practically 
.  the  last  thing  Colonel  Henderson  ever  wrote.  The  proofs  were 
corrected  by  him  at  Assouan  very  shortly  before  his  death.  It 
therefore  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  which  distinguishes  it 
from  anything  else  included  in  this  volume. 

NEILL  MALCOLM, 
Captain  J  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders. 
April  13, 1905. 
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MEMOIR 


In  1852  the  Rev.  William  George  Henderson 
(afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle)  was  appointed  Head 
Master  of  Victoria  School,  Jersey,  and  there,  at 
St.  Helier,  two  years  later,  on  the  22nd  June,  George 
Francis  Robert,  the  eldest  of  his  fourteen  children, 
was  bom.  In  that  retired  spot  the  fiEunily  spent  the 
next  eight  years,  when  they  moved  to  Yorkshire, 
where  the  &ther  was  appointed  Head  Master  of 
I.«eeds  Gnunmar  School  Here  Frank  Henderson's 
educatimi  commenced,  and  he  gradually  worked  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  school. 

Cwood  at  work  and  good  at  games,  with  a  fine 
physique  and  a  sunny  nature,  Henderson  became 
a  great  favourite  with  his  school  companions,  and 
evidently  left  a  lasting  impression  on  their  minds,  for 
one  of  them  writes  of  him  :  *  As  a  !)oy  he  possessed 
many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  great 
leader,  and  I  can  readily  believe  that  his  personality 
artcd  largely  in  his  influence  its  a  teacher/ 

We  are  told  that  Henderson  won  the  Knghsh 
prize  for  his  essay  on  '  Alexander  the  Cireat/  an 
indication  of  the  line  his  hterarv  tnlent  would  follow 
in  after  life,  from  which  his  readers     military  readers 
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especially — have  derived  so  much  instruction  as  well 
as  pleasure. 

Henderson's  amusements  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  cricket,  football,  and  acting,  '  but  cricket  was 
his  favourite  pastime.'  Even  in  his  games  his  influ- 
ence for  good  made  itself  felt.  '  I  served  under  him,' 
writes  a  schoolfellow,  '  when  he  captained  the  cricket 
eleven,  and  in  those  early  days  he  was  no  ordinary 
boy  ;  by  his  own  example  he  made  us  all  feel  that  we 
must  play  the  game.' 

Henderson  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  school 
career  by  gaining  a  History  Scholarship  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

At  the  University  Henderson  somewhat  dis- 
appointed those  who  expected  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  study.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  the 
Church,  but  his  own  predilections  did  not  incline  that 
way.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  a  military  career ;  at 
Oxford  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
piu^uit  of  those  manly  sports  best  suited  to  strengthen 
his  physique,  and,  in  1877,  he  left  the  University  for 
Sandhurst  an  exceptionally  well-grown  young  man. 

After  a  year's  sojourn  at  Sandhurst — where  he 
was  captain  of  the  cricket  eleven — Henderson  was 
gazetted  as  2nd  Lieutenant  to  the  65th  Foot  at 
Dinapore,  being  then  nearly  twenty-four  years  old, 
an  unusually  advanced  age  at  which  to  enter  the 
army.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  with  the 
battalion  in  India,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
having  been  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  84th 
Foot — the  linked  battalion — then  stationed  at  Dover. 


Jm  Ai«Ml  laaa  Bm^mon  left  the  Cnia^b 
irttli  Mi  IwltiKon  tp  tikift  part  in  ths  flnt  Egyptwi 
It  it  cteMleriilae  of  the  sdf4bq;etfiiIiMi» 
Hm  tcnier  wton  of  Ihe  man  that  his  fint 
not  ot  Ihe  excibeniaiit  of  the  «wwiinar 
of  tibe  dbaoee  nf  his  own  •d^iiice- 
Bk  qpnofiiligr  «mi  011I  to  those  who  wwe 
to  be  Idft  behM  «mI  Ihe  snlieqps^^ 
grief  st  Ihe  mevifesUe  pirtiqgi  ftom  their  male 
bdbogfeqpi  fcr  tibe  mament  esst  m  shadow  over  tfie 
ijhmnnff  of  militaiy  |^o»y>  ^IIm  ravle^*  he  wrot^  to 
his  mother*  ^  has  not  yet  actuid^  arrifed,  hut  we  are 
madjr  all  packed  and  rea^  to  start  •  •  •  It  is  s 
fKesthQrafcrmbeii|gkqptiii8iiqpeQ8eHke1hi&  Of 
eoiiEse  it  is  aU  r^i^  fcr  m  ItiDkms*  we  have  the  vo^ 
sod  an  tiie  excitement  and  novdty  to  look  fiorward 
to^batitissad woriLftrtibewomesu  •  •  •  Ihopewe 
diall  do  our  duty  and  come  back  siife  and  sound.* 

The  vo3rage  to  Alexandria,  where  the  battalion 
snrived  on  August  17*  was  uneventful,  but  ¥rith  the 
talent  for  using  to  advantage  every  spare  moment* 
iririch  was  so  marked  in  Henderson's  later  life,  the 
time  was  not  allowed  to  hang  heavily  on  his  hands. 
*  1  have  been  improving  the  shining  hours,'  he  writes 
to  his  mother,  *  by  learning  Arabic,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
language  to  master.' 

Hoiderson  made  the  most  of  his  opportimities  in 
this  campaign.  He  commanded  a  half  company  in 
sction  at  EU  Magfar  and  Tel-el-Mahouta  ;  at  Kassassin 
lie  commanded  a  company,  whilst  at  Tel-el-Kebir 
t  few  days  kiter  he  led  it  into  a  redoubt  occupied  by 
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the  enemy.  For  these  services  Henderson  received 
the  5th  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjideh,  the 
Egyptian  medal  and  clasp,  the  Khedive's  Star,  a 
mention  in  despatches,  and  he  was  also  noted  for  a 
brevet  majority,  which  he  obtained  on  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  captain  four  years  later. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  Arabi 
Pasha  surrendered,  the  campaign  closed,  and  soon 
after  Henderson  accompanied  his  regiment  back  to 
England.  He  hoped,  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  returned  to  Egypt,  for  he  had  sent  in  an 
application  for  the  new  Gendarmerie  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  General  Graham,  under  whom  he  had 
been  serving,  strongly  recommended  him  '  as  having 
shown  great  discretion  and  coolness  throughout  the 
campaign.'  The  General,  when  bidding  the  regiment 
good-bye,  asked  especially  for  Henderson,  and  told  him 
he  would  no  doubt  get  what  he  wanted,  expressing 
a  hope  that  he  would  see  him  back  before  long. 
Apparently  it  was  the  fact  that  Henderson  was  on 
one  occasion  the  first  to  get  into  a  redoubt  that 
brought  him  prominently  to  notice,  and  it  was  rather 
marvellous  that  he  was  not  killed  in  the  performance 
of  this  brave  action,  for  the  first  man — ^almost  always 
an  officer — in  every  other  case  of  the  kind  was  shot 
dead. 

Henderson's  hopes  of  returning  to  Egypt  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  For,  fortunately  for  the 
army,  if  not  for  himself,  he  did  not  get  what  he  had 
asked  for,  as  the  subsequent  nine  years  (1890-1899) 
passed  at  Sandhurst  and  the  Staff  College  were  of 
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molcuhMe  advantage  to  the  youths  and  men  who 
were  hidcy  enough  to  woik  under  his  guidance,  and 
had  he  returned  to  Egypt  he  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
bdbQity*  have  gone  to  cither  of  the  colleges. 

In  1888  Henderson  married  ul  Iris^  lady,  Maiy,  A*-«^  ^ 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pierce  Joyce,  or  Galway,  who  du«4Uf4 
proved  a  true  hdlpmeet  to  her  husband ;  for,  as  the  j^MbTI 
years  went  fay  and  woik  and  responsibilities  in-  ^^^Tjl 
creased,  she  rase  to  each  emergency  with  unfailing  Xi^«^< 
dieerfulness  and  unselfishness,  encouraging  him  by^^^j^j 
her  appredatiim  and  sjrmpathy  to  cany  cm  those  ^^u^ 
litenry  labours  irfiich  eventually  brought  him  world-  ^'I^^^JJ^ 
widefiune. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  young  couple's  married 
Ufe  were  ^ent  on  a  tour  of  duty  ¥rith  the  regiment 
in  Bermuda  and  Halifio.  It  was  while  in  the  fcnrmer 
friaoe  that  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
American  War  of  Secession  first  presented  itself  to 
Henderscm  s  mind.  Communication  with  the  main- 
land being  easy,  numbers  of  Americans  frequented 
the  island,  and  no  doubt  it  was  association  with  them, 
especially  those  of  them  who  had  been  through  the 
war,  that  first  aroused  Henderson  s  interest  in  the 
subject  and  determined  him  to  undertake  his  great 
work. 

Ill  18H5  Henderson  and  his  wife  made  a  trip  to 
Virginia  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  battlefields  on  his  own  acc*ount ;  this  he  did 
to  such  good  purpose  that  when  later  he  paid  tliein  u 
second  visit,  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  his 
grasp  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  various 
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battles  had  been  fought,  excited  the  astonishment  of 
men  who  had  themselves  taken  part  in  the  stirring 
events  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  the  world  such  a 
graphic  description  in  *  Stonewall  Jackson.' 

Thus  usefully  and  pleasantly  was  Henderson's 
spare  time  occupied,  and  what  he  wrote  of  his  hero 
Stonewall  Jackson  is  applicable  to  himself  at  this 
time,  for  he  certainly  thoroughly  *  enjoyed  the  life  and 
love  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  thanked  (Jod  for 
that  capacity  for  happiness  with  which  his  nature  was 
so  largely  gifl^ed.' 

The  one  drawback  to  perfect  happiness  was  want 
of  means.  Henderson  was  a  poor  man;  there  was 
very  little  but  his  subaltern's  pay  to  depend  upon,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  look  for  some  position 
which,  while  increasing  his  income,  would  leave  him 
sufficient  leisure  to  arrange  the  mass  of  information 
he  had  collected,  as  a  foundation  for  the  books  he 
intended  eventually  to  write.  The  Ordnance  De- 
partment appeared  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  and  in 
January  1885  he  joined  it  as  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissary  General. 

It  is  the  popular  belief  that  military  officers 
devote  their  time  and  their  thoughts  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  rather  than  to  the  study  of 
their  profession,  and  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  belief  has  not  hitherto  been  without 
foundation  as  regards  a  certain  proportion  of  young 
men,  especially  those  for  whom  there  was  no  need 
to  make  a  career  in  the  army,  and  who  looked  on 
soldiering  as  a  pastime  for  a  few  years  rather  than  as 
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a  serious  profession  to  which  it  was  their  duty  to  give 
ill  their  best  powers  of  mind  and  body.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  there  have  always  been  a  number  of 
officers  (it  is  happily  a  largely  increasing  number) 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibility 
in  joining  the  army,  and  the  necessity  for  devoting 
themselves  from  the  first  to  the  intelligent  under- 
standing of  their  duties.  Henderson  belonged  to 
this  cat^^ry ;  he  read  with  avidity  all  military  his- 
tory and  carefully  studied  the  plans  of  the  great 
hattles  of  the  world.  Yet  he  was  no  mere  bookworm ; 
he  is  described  by  those  who  knew  him  best  as  a 
model  company  officer.  His  consideration  and  his 
absolute  fairness  in  his  dealings  with  his  men  endeared 
him  to  them ;  he  heartily  joined  in  their  games,  at 
which  he  was  always  the  most  skilful,  and  the  soldiers 
trusted  him  as  they  will  always  trust  and  follow  a 
man  in  whom  they  thoroughly  believe.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  favourite  with  all  ranks,  and  yet  his  letters 
about  the  time  when  he  joined  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment show  that  he  was  diffident  regarding  his  OMm 
powers,  and  had  no  selfish  aims  or  hopes  as  to 
|)ersonal  distinction. 

Henderson's  first  station  as  a  depurtmenUil  officer 
was  Fort  George,  in  Invemess-shire,  and  here  he 
bt'jrjin  to  put  in  order  the  material  he  had  so  indus- 
triously collei'ted.  But  neither  his  professional  nor 
his  litemr)'  work  prcvciite<l  hini  from  t^ikiiij^  a  part  in 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  \lv  ^»atly  inter- 
fr>\vtl  himself  in  the  loi*al  \'ohmtecrs  and  joined  in 
their  crirket  and  other  ainuseineiits,  and  it  was  mainly 
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In  1852  the  Rev.  William  George  Henderson 
(afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle)  was  appointed  Head 
Master  of  Victoria  School,  Jersey,  and  there,  at 
St.  Helier,  two  years  later,  on  the  22nd  June,  George 
Francis  Robert,  the  eldest  of  his  fourteen  children, 
was  bom«  In  that  retired  spot  the  fiEunily  spent  the 
next  eight  years,  when  they  moved  to  Yorkshire, 
where  the  father  was  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Ijceds  Granunar  School  Here  Frank  Henderson's 
educaticHi  commenced,  and  he  gradually  worked  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  school. 

C:^ood  at  work  and  good  at  games,  with  a  fine 
physique  and  a  sunny  nature,  Henderson  became 
a  great  favourite  with  his  school  companions,  and 
evidently  left  a  lasting  impression  on  their  minds,  for 
one  of  them  writes  of  him  :  *  As  a  boy  he  possessed 
many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  great 
leader,  and  I  can  readily  believe  that  his  personality 
ac-ted  largely  in  his  influence  as  a  teacher/ 

We  are  told  that  Henderson  won  the  Knglish 
prize  for  his  essay  on  '  .Alexander  the  Circat/  an 
iiKiication  of  the  line  his  literary  tnlent  would  follow 
in  af^er  life,  from  which  his  readers — miliUir)'  readers 
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especially — have  derived  so  much  instruction  as  well 
as  pleasure. 

Henderson's  amusements  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  cricket,  football,  and  acting,  '  but  cricket  was 
his  favourite  pastime/  Even  in  his  games  his  influ- 
ence for  good  made  itself  felt.  '  I  served  under  him,' 
writes  a  schoolfellow,  '  when  he  captained  the  cricket 
eleven,  and  in  those  early  days  he  was  no  ordinary 
boy  ;  by  his  own  example  he  made  us  all  feel  that  we 
must  play  the  game.' 

Henderson  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  school 
career  by  gaining  a  History  Scholarship  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

At  the  University  Henderson  somewhat  dis- 
appointed those  who  expected  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  study.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  the 
Church,  but  his  own  predilections  did  not  incline  that 
way.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  a  military  career  ;  at 
Oxford  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  those  manly  sports  best  suited  to  strengthen 
his  physique,  and,  in  1877,  he  left  the  University  for 
Sandhurst  an  exceptionally  well-grown  young  man. 

After  a  year's  sojourn  at  Sandhurst — where  he 
was  captain  of  the  cricket  eleven — Henderson  was 
gazetted  as  2nd  Lieutenant  to  the  65th  Foot  at 
Dinapore,  being  then  nearly  twenty-four  years  old, 
an  unusually  advanced  age  at  which  to  enter  the 
army.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  with  the 
battalion  in  India,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
having  been  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  84th 
Foot — the  linked  battalion — then  stationed  at  Dover. 
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In  August  1882  Henderson  left  the  Curragh 
with  his  battalion  to  take  part  in  the  first  Egyptian 
campaign.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  self-forgetftilness 
and  the  tender  nature  of  the  man  that  his  first 
tbou^t  was  not  of  the  excitement  of  the  coming 
campaign,  nor  of  the  chance  of  his  own  advance- 
ment His  sympathy  went  out  to  those  who  were 
to  be  kft  behind,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  women's 
grief  at  the  ineWtable  partings  from  their  male 
belongings  for  the  moment  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
glamour  of  military  glory.  *  The  route/  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  '  has  not  yet  actually  arrived,  but  we  are 
nearly  all  packed  and  ready  to  start  ...  It  is  a 
great  bore  for  us  being  kept  in  suspense  like  this.  Of 
course  it  is  all  right  for  us  fellows,  we  have  the  voyage 
and  all  the  excitement  and  novelty  to  look  forward 
to,  but  it  is  sad  work  for  the  women.  ...  I  hope  we 
^hall  do  our  duty  and  come  back  safe  and  sound.' 

The  voyage  to  Alexandria,  where  tlie  battalion 
arrived  on  August  17,  was  uneventful,  but  with  the 
talent  for  using  to  advantage  every  spare  moment, 
which  was  so  marked  in  Henderson's  hiter  life,  the 
time  was  not  uUowed  to  hang  heavily  on  his  hands. 
•  I  have  been  improving  the  shining  hours/  he  writes 
to  his  mother, '  by  learning  Arabic,  but  it  is  a  diificult 
lanj^iage  to  master/ 

Henderson  made  the  most  of  his  op{K)rtunities  in 
:his  carn{Miign.  He  coininundcd  a  halt*  company  in 
ution  at  VA  Magtarand  Tcl-d-Mahouta  :  at  Kassassin 
•jc  connnandcil  a  company,  whilst  at  Tel-cI-Kchir 
I  tew  days  Liter  he  led  it  into  a  redoubt  occupied  by 
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the  enemy.  For  these  services  Henderson  received 
the  5th  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjideh,  the 
'Egyptian  medal  and  clasp,  the  Khedive's  Star,  a 
mention  in  despatches,  and  he  was  also  noted  for  a 
brevet  majority,  which  he  obtained  on  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  captain  four  years  later. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Tel-el- Kebir  Arabi 
Pasha  surrendered,  the  campaign  closed,  and  soon 
after  Henderson  accompanied  his  regiment  back  to 
England.  He  hoped,  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  returned  to  Egjrpt,  for  he  had  sent  in  an 
application  for  the  new  Gendarmerie  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  General  Graham,  under  whom  he  had 
been  serving,  strongly  recommended  him  *  as  having 
shown  great  discretion  and  coolness  throughout  the 
campaign.'  The  General,  when  bidding  the  regiment 
good-bye,  asked  especially  for  Henderson,  and  told  him 
he  would  no  doubt  get  what  he  wanted,  expressing 
a  hope  that  he  would  see  him  back  before  long. 
Apparently  it  was  the  fact  that  Henderson  was  on 
one  occasion  the  first  to  get  into  a  redoubt  that 
brought  him  prominently  to  notice,  and  it  was  rather 
marvellous  that  he  was  not  killed  in  the  performance 
of  this  brave  action,  for  the  first  man — almost  always 
an  officer — in  every  other  case  of  the  kind  was  shot 
dead. 

Henderson's  hopes  of  returning  to  Egjrpt  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  For,  fortunately  for  the 
army,  if  not  for  himself,  he  did  not  get  what  he  had 
asked  for,  as  the  subsequent  nine  years  (1890-1899) 
passed  at  Sandhurst  and  the  Staff  College  were  of 
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incalculable  advantage  to  the  youths  and  men  who 
were  lucky  enou^  to  work  under  his  guidance,  and 
had  he  returned  to  Egypt  he  would  not,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, have  gone  to  either  of  the  colleges. 

In  1888  Henderson  married  an  Irish  lady,  Mary,A— ^oJfC 
the  dau^ter  of  Mr.  Pierce  Joyce,  of  Galway,  who  ^o^*^^ 
proved  a  true  helpmeet  to  her  husband ;  for,  as  the  "^^J^ 
years  went  by  and  work  and  responsibilities  in-  ^^t^TCJ 
creased,  she  rose  to  each  emergency  with  unfiEdling  l^^<^' 
cheerfulness  and  unselfishness,  encouraging  him  hy^*J^^j^ 
her  appreciation  and   sympathy  to   carry  on  those   h^ 


literary  labours  which  eventually  brought  him  world-  ^^^nHu 
wide  fSune. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  young  couple's  married 
life  were  spent  on  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  regiment 
in  Bermuda  and  Halifax.  It  was  while  in  the  former 
place  that  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
American  War  of  Secession  first  presented  itself  to 
Henderson's  mind.  Communication  with  the  main- 
land being  easy,  numbers  of  Americans  frequented 
the  island,  and  no  doubt  it  was  association  with  them, 
especially  those  of  them  who  had  been  througli  the 
war.  that  first  aroused  Henderson's  interest  ui  the 
subject  and  dctennined  him  to  underUike  his  great 
work. 

In  188.3  Henderson  and  his  wife  made  a  trip  to 
N'irj^inia  that  he  might  have  the  opj)ortunity  of  study- 
ing the  battlefields  on  liis  own  account ;  this  he  did 
to  such  j;o<xl  purpose  that  when  later  he  p;ud  thcin  u 
vct-ond  visit,  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  his 
}{r:tsp  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  various 
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battles  had  been  fought,  excited  the  astonishment  of 
men  who  had  themselves  taken  part  in  the  stirring 
events  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  the  world  such  a 
graphic  description  in  *  Stonewall  Jackson.' 

Thus  usefully  and  pleasantly  was  Henderson  s 
spare  time  occupied,  and  what  he  wrote  of  his  hero 
Stonewall  Jackson  is  applicable  to  himself  at  this 
time,  for  he  certainly  thoroughly  *  enjoyed  the  life  and 
love  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  thanked  Gk)d  for 
that  capacity  for  happiness  with  which  his  nature  was 
so  largely  gifted.' 

The  one  drawback  to  perfect  happiness  was  want 
of  means.  Henderson  was  a  poor  man ;  there  was 
very  little  but  his  subaltern's  pay  to  depend  upcm,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  look  for  some  position 
which,  while  increasing  his  income,  would  leave  him 
sufficient  leisure  to  arrange  the  mass  of  information 
he  had  collected,  as  a  foundation  for  the  books  he 
intended  eventually  to  write.  The  Ordnance  De- 
partment appeared  to  fiilfil  these  conditions,  and  in 
January  1885  he  joined  it  as  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissary  General. 

It  is  the  popular  belief  that  military  officers 
devote  their  time  and  their  thoughts  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  rather  than  to  the  study  of 
their  profession,  and  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  belief  has  not  hitherto  been  without 
foundation  as  regards  a  certain  proportion  of  young 
men,  especially  those  for  whom  there  was  no  need 
to  make  a  career  in  the  army,  and  who  looked  on 
soldiering  as  a  pastime  for  a  few  years  rather  than  as 
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a  serious  profession  to  which  it  was  their  duty  to  give 
all  their  best  powers  of  mind  and  body.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  there  have  always  been  a  number  of 
officers  (it  is  happily  a  lai^ly  increasing  number) 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibility 
in  joining  the  army,  and  the  necessity  for  devoting 
themselves  from  the  first  to  the  intelligent  under- 
standing of  their  duties.  Henderson  belonged  to 
this  category ;  he  read  with  avidity  all  military  his- 
tory and  carefully  studied  the  plans  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  world.  Yet  he  was  no  mere  bookworm ; 
he  is  described  by  those  who  knew  him  best  as  a 
model  company  officer.  His  consideration  and  his 
absolute  fairness  in  his  dealings  with  his  men  endeared 
him  to  them ;  he  heartily  joined  in  their  games,  at 
which  he  was  always  the  most  skilful,  and  the  soldiers 
trusted  him  as  they  will  always  trust  and  follow  a 
man  in  whom  they  thoroughly  believe.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  favourite  with  all  ranks,  and  yet  his  letters 
about  the  time  when  he  joined  the  Ordnmice  Depart- 
ment show  that  he  was  diffident  regarding  his  own 
powers,  and  had  no  selfish  aims  or  hopes  as  to 
l^ersonal  distinction. 

Henderson's  first  stiition  as  a  departmenfail  officer 
was  Fort  CJeorge,  in  Invemess-shire,  and  here  he 
bej^n  to  put  in  order  the  material  he  had  so  indus- 
triously collected.  Uiit  neither  his  j)rofessional  nor 
his  litcnir)'  work  prevcnteil  hini  from  t'lkin;^  a  part  in 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  \lc  ^»atly  inter- 
«-ste<l  liiniself  in  the  l(H*al  \'ohinte(.'rs  and  joined  in 
their  cricket  and  other  anuiscincnts,  and  it  was  mainly 
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for  their  instruction  that  he  brought  out  his  first 
publication,  the  result  of  his  practical  study  of  the 
theatre  of  war  in  Virginia,  entitled  *  The  Campaign  of 
Fredericksburg,  a  Tactical  Study  for  Officers.' 

*  This  campaign,'  he  writes  in  the  Preface,  *  has 
been  selected,  amongst  other  reasons,  as  having  been 
fought  by  two  armies  very  largely  composed  of  un- 
professional soldiers.  The  lessons  it  teaches,  the 
shortcomings  it  reveals,  are  likely,  therefore,  to  be  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value  to  that  class  of  officers  to 
whose  consideration  I  venture  to  recommend  them.' 

But  it  was  much  more  than  a  tactical  study,  and 
appealed  to  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers  than  the  Volun- 
teers, for  it  threw  a  new  and  briUiant  light  on  the 
importance  of  strategy,  which  came  as  a  revelation  to 
many  a  professional  soldier. 

The  year  1886  was  a  memorable  one  for  Henderson, 
for  it  brought  him  his  promotion  and  the  promised 
brevet  majority.  Thus,  his  thirty-second  birthday, 
June  22,  found  him  a  field  officer  and  an  author, 
whose  first  work  had  met  with  marked  success,  the 
little  book  having  attracted  so  much  favourable 
notice,  that  it  sold  at  a  rate  which  was  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  author. 

Encouraged  by  the  results  of  his  first  essay  in 
literature,  Henderson  plunged  yet  deeper  into  work 
and  study,  and  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  fix>m  which  he  deduced 
those  lessons  which  he  afterwards  taught  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  students  at  the  Staff 
College. 
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Henderson  had  been  able  to  study  the  details  of 
the  American  War  of  Secession  from  the  original 
records  vrritten  in  his  own  language,  but  the  most 
authentic  accounts  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  were 
written  in  German — of  which  Henderson  had  a  very 
superficial  knowledge — he  therefore  set  himself  to 
learn  the  German  language  that  he  might  not  have 
to  depend  upon  translations  in  his  study  of  the  war. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  the  thoroughness  which 
characterised  all  his  undertakings. 

The  battle  of  Spicheren  was  his  first  study,  and 
again  he  had  the  instruction  of  the  Volunteers  in 
mind.  •  A  consideration  of  the  battle  will  prove  of 
use  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  land  defence  of 
England,  for  the  ground  over  which  it  was  fought  is 
in  many  respects  similar  to  the  range  of  heights  which 
inter\'ene  between  Ix>ndon  and  the  Channel.  There 
are  the  same  steep  hill-sides  covered,  as  is  often  the 
cave  ill  Kent  and  Surrey,  with  woods  and  with  the 
same  open  plateaux  and  deep  gullies  behind  the  crest. 
X'olunteer  officers  whose  brigades  and  regiments  have 
been  detailed  in  case  of  invasion  to  occupy  portions 
of  this  Hne,  will  do  well  to  study  the  manner  in  which 
the  Spicheren  position  was  defended  and  attiicked/ 

The  study  was  a  masterly  one,  hut  it  involved 
intense-  application.  'Spicheren/  Henderson  writes 
in  1HH7.  •  is  fretting  on  hut  slowly.  I  have  a  mass  of 
material  whieh  has  to  l)e  unravelled  and  put  into 
order  and  deeent  P'^nj^lish  -not  an  easy  jol),  esjxrially 
when  the  inilibiry  problems  have  to  be  solved  as  well. 
I  cannot  s^iy   I   work  with  li^htnin^  rapidity ;    it   is 
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hammer,  hammer,  hammer,  and  at  present  chaos 
reigns  supreme.' 

The  main  lessons  which  Henderson  sought  to 
teach  in  this  most  instructive  work  were  the  absolute 
necessity  for  initiative,  and  the  ready  acceptance  of 
responsibility  by  even  the  most  subordinate  officers, 
the  discipline  of  self-reliance  and  the  fact  that  self- 
reliance  could  only  be  gained  by  the  most  careful 
education  and  training. 

This  was  no  new  theory — General  Gneisenau,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Prussian  leaders,  had  recognised 
its  truth  as  early  as  1814.  *  What  he  enjoined,' 
Henderson  teUs  us,  *was  that  when  a  subordinate 
commander  had  an  opportunity  of  furthering  the 
general  plan  of  attack,  and  when,  were  time  to  be 
lost  in  waiting  or  sending  for  orders,  the  opportunity 
might  escape,  he  was  to  act  without  delay.  Such 
too  were  the  orders  of  Wellington.  But  when  the 
rifle  and  breech-loader  came  to  be  employed,  it  was 
not  at  first  understood  that  a  deeper  zone  of  fire  and 
a  wider  front  had  so  increased  the  difficulties  of 
command,  and  occasioned  so  much  delay  in  trans- 
mitting orders,  that  the  same  latitude  which  had 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  leaders  of  advanced 
guards  and  other  detachments,  must  now  be  granted 
to  the  leaders  of  the  fighting  line. 

*  A  strong  spirit  of  initiative,  correct  and  deep- 
rooted  instinct  and  unity  of  action  are  the  qualities 
which  are  essential  for  the  successfiil  leading  of  the 
fighting  line  ;  and  these  are  created  by  sound  general 
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principles  **  being  engrafted  into  the  flesh  and  blood/' 
thereby  securing  intelligent  decision ;  by  a  careful 
training  of  the  capacity  for  independent  action ;  by 
the  uniform  tactical  education  of  the  officers,  and  by 
the  ccMistant  [mictice  of  battle  exercises/ 

To  the  Prussian  army  von  Moltke  had  given  this 
uniform  training.  The  French  army  were  without 
it  To  quote  Henderson  again  : — *  The  Emperor 
and  his  councillors  relied  on  the  experience  of  the 
army,  althou^  gained  under  obsolete  conditions; 
on  its  courage  and  warlike  aptitude ;  but  they  taught 
it  nothing.  The  nation  blindly  believing  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  its  arms,  and  ignorant  of  the  causes  of 
success  and  defeat  in  war,  acquiesced  in  this  neglect ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  army,  although  con- 
spicuous as  ever  for  gallantry  and  devotion  on  the 
fieM  of  battle,  proved  unable  to  arrest  the  victorious 
march  of  a  well-trained  enemy. 

•  At  no  single  point  did  the  Prussians  show  them- 
selves superior  in  courage  or  hardihood  to  their 
opponents.  But  they  did  not,  like  their  opponents, 
rely  on  natural  attributes  or  martial  spirit  alone. 
Officers  and  men  had  recei%'ed  the  highest  training, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  was  possible  in  peace. 
It  was  this  training  which  turned  the  scale.' 

Is  not  the  very  same  lesson  Iwin^  now  repeated 
in  Manchuria  f  The  Russians,  who  considercil  them- 
Mrhos  invincible,  trusting  to  their  nunihers  and  their 
pn-stige,  liave  l)een  l>eaten  in  every  instance  by  the 
lanrfuUy  trained  Japanese. 
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Surely  these  two  examples  of  the  futility  of 
numbers  and  courage  without  training  should  be  a 
warning  sufficiently  clear  to  rouse  the  British  public 
to  the  advisability  of  taking  a  real  practical  interest 
in  their  army,  and  should  prevent  their  waiting  until 
some  terrible  crisis  opens  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  must  result  to  us, 
as  to  other  nations,  from  the  fatal  policy  of  delaying 
to  prepare  for  war  imtil  war  is  about  to  be  declared. 

We  have  hitherto  been  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
invasion  by  possessing  a  navy  superior  to  that  of  every 
other  country  to  protect  om*  sea-girt  islands,  and  we 
have  therefore  been  spared  the  burden  of  conscription. 
But  our  most  important  and  valuable  possession — 
India — now  places  us  in  the  position  of  a  Continental 
Power.  No  navy  can  save  us  from  invasion  in  that 
quarter :  India  must  be  defended  by  an  army,  and  by 
a  numerous  and  well-trained  army,  such  an  army  as 
we  can  never  hope  to  possess  unless  the  manhood  of 
this  country  is  willing  to  undergo  a  carefully  con- 
sidered course  of  physical  training  and  tuition  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  my  Memoir. 

Henderson  appears  to  have  been  very  despondent 
about  his  prospects  in  the  army  while  he  was  at 
Gibraltar,  to  which  station  he  was  moved  in  1887. 
What  he  wanted,  and  what  he  felt  himself  best  fitted 
for,  was  an  appointment  at  Sandhurst.  The  prospect 
of  obtaining  such  an  appointment  was  one  of  the 
objects  which  acted  as  a  spur  to  him  in  his  literary 
endeavours. 
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He  had  not,  however,  to  wait  very  long.  A  few  more 
months  of  Ordnance  work,  a  spell  of  leave,  and  then 
the  desired  goal  was  reached,  and  in  September  1889  he 
was  sent  to  Sandhurst  by  Lord  Wolseley  as  Instructor 
in  Tactics,  Military  Administration,  and  Law. 

Henderson  s  first  book,  *  The  Campaign  of 
Fredericksburg,'  which  had  been  published  anony- 
mously, had  attracted  Ix>rd  Wolseley 's  notice,  and  so 
5ioon  as  he  found  out  who  the  author  was,  he  interested 
himself  in  Henderson  s  future. 

There  Is  so  much  that  is  sunilar  in  the  conditions 
of  the  early  lives  of  •  Stonewall  Jackson '  and  Hender- 
son, that  much  that  the  latter  wrote  of  the  former 
^eems  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  his  own  caceer,  and 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  feeling  he  ascribed 
to  Jackson  in  like  circumstances  must  have  been  the 
reflection  of  his  ovm.  Each  had  been  through  a 
campaign  in  which  he  had  gained  distinction  :  Jackson 
in  Mexico,  Henderson  in  Egypt.  A  period  of  garrison 
duty  had  to  he  gone  througli  in  each  case  l>efore,  to 
Jackson  came  tlie  offer  of  the  Professorsliip  of  Artillery 
Tactic-s  at  the  \'irginia  Mihtarj'  Institute,  and  to 
Henderson  that  of  the  Instructorship  at  Sandhurst. 
Like  •  Stonewiill  Jackson,'  '  it  was  with  the  view  of 
fitting  himself  for  command  '  that  Henderson  accepted 
thi.s  post,  and  took  up  the  congenial  duty  of  teaching 
tactics  to  the  cadets  at  the  Royal  MiliUiry  College, 
a  task  for  which  his  exhaustive  study  of  Military 
Historj'  had  v)  eminently  fitted  him. 

Henderson  spent  three  most  usefulyears  at  Sand- 
hurst.     His  teaching  was  not  limited  to  lectures  in 
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the  classroom.  A  practical  soldier  himself,  he  felt 
that  theory  and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  demonstrations  in  the  field  were  necessary  to  the 
perfect  comprehension  of  his  theoretical  teaching; 
accordingly  he  obtained  permission  to  take  the  cadets 
out  skirmishing  and  patrolling.  Nor  was  Henderson 
content  to  be  merely  the  instructor  of  his  pupils.  As 
at  school  and  with  his  regiment  his  geniality,  his  love 
of  fun,  his  skill  at  and  participation  in  games  added 
much  to  his  popularity,  and  exemplified  the  fact  that 
it  is  possible  to  combine  a  fine  intellect  with  an  apti- 
tude for  games  requiring  bodily  strength  and  capa- 
city, while  it  proved  the  reality  of  his  belief  that,  to 
the  training  of  the  intellect  by  hard  study  should  be 
added  the  training  of  the  body  by  the  practice  of 
whatever  game  or  sport  was  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  quick  eye  and  ready  hand. 

Henderson  seems  thoroughly  to  have  enjoyed  his 
Sandhurst  days.  His  official  work  was  congenial, 
and  he  had  time  for  his  literary  studies.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  on  military  subjects  was  now  estab- 
lished, and  in  1891  the  third  edition  of  *  Fredericks- 
burg '  was  issued.  Letters  in  the  '  Times '  and  essays 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  from  his  pen  appeared, 
and  offisrs  from  publishers  poured  in  upon  him.  *  I 
have  more  offers  of  articles  than  I  can  accept,'  he 
writes ;  *  the  new  "  Military  Magazine  "  offers  me  a 
guinea  a  page  for  anything  I  like  to  write.  This  is 
cheering,  but  I  shall  stick  to  the  "  Edinburgh."  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  such  hard  work.' 

Work  seems  at  this  time  to  have  become  rather  a 
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trouble  to  him,  and  it  is  now  apparent  that  even  at 
that  eariy  date  his  health  had  b^^n  to  suffer.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  and  the  extraneous  labour 
which  circumstances  forced  upon  him,  and  to  which 
he  applied  the  same  zeal  and  conscientiousness  that 
made  all  his  work  so  valuable,  he  gave  a  proportion 
of  his  time  and  thou^ts  to  his  great  book  '  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War.'  It  was 
a  labour  of  love,  and  remains  a  monument  of  his 
industry  and  originality.  Begun  in  1890,  it  was  not 
published  for  eight  years,  years  which  were  even  fuller 
than  those  which  had  preceded  them,  for  the  end  oi 
1892  saw  Henderson  transferred  from  Sandhurst  to 
the  Staff  CoU^^e  as  Professor  of  Military  Art  and 
History. 

The  change  was  welcomed  by  Henderson  because 
the  new  appointment  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
impressing  his  ideas  more  directly  on  those  for  whom 
the  immediate  future,  in  the  event  of  war,  might  liave 
in  store  great  responsibilities. 

At  Sandhurst,  Henderson's  usefulness  was  limited; 
the  utmost  he  could  do  was  the  influencing  young 
minds,  fresh  from  public  schools,  by  turning  their 
thoughts  to  the  serious  study  of  their  profession. 
But,  at  the  Staff  College,  he  had  as  pupils  the  best 
brains  of  the  imny,  recjuiring  no  incentive  to  study, 
but  prepared  to  absorl)  eagerly  the  knowledge  which 
he  was  so  fitted  to  impart,  and  only  too  anxious  for 
li\r  o(){)ortunity  which  would  enahle  them  to  prove 
they  could  l>ear  the  test  of  service  in  the  field. 

As  at  Sandhurst,  so  at  the  Stafl'C'oUege,  llendcr- 
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son  introduced  original  methods  of  teaching.  He 
added  largely  to  the  practical  out-of-door  work,  and 
in  his  personally  conducted  tours  to  the  battlefields 
of  the  campaigns  upon  which  he  had  been  lecturing, 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  his  splendid 
memory  for  detail  enabled  him  to  describe  to  his 
auditors  what  actually  took  place,  with  a  realistic 
distinctness  which  created  a  lasting  impression  on 
their  minds. 

Ijieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Hildyard,  who 
was  Commandant  of  the  Staff  College  during  the 
greater  part  of  Henderson's  professorship,  has  con- 
tributed an  appreciative  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  duties  at  the  College,  which 
is  interesting  and  valuable,  as  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  man  best  able  to  describe  his  life  at  this  time, 
and  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  his  work.  Sir  Henry 
writes : — '  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  period  of  his 
career  was  fraught  with  greater  advantages  than  the 
seven  years  between  December  1892  and  December 
1899,  when  he  occupied  the  post  of  Professor  at  the 
Staff  CoUege.  The  importance  of  this  position,  as 
affording  unparalleled  opportunities  for  influencing 
the  officers  placed  in  his  charge  for  instruction  in 
military  art,  was  fully  recognised  by  Colonel  Hender- 
son. From  the  moment  of  his  taking  over  the 
duties  till  the  day  he  left  the  CoUege,  he  devoted 
liimself  to  them  with  the  closest  application  and 
most  complete  single-mindedness.  The  spirit  in 
which  he  conceived  those  duties  was  one  that  may 
weU  serve  as  an  example  to  those  who  follow  him. 
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He  considered  that  his  mission  was  not  restricted  to 
the  mere  teaching  of  the  subjects  that  entered  into 
his  curriculum,  but  extended  to  the  extraction  from 
those  subjects  of  every  lesson  that  should  go  to  the 
miking  of  an  efficient  commander  in  the  field,  and  to 
its  complete  assimilation  by  the  officers  under  his 
instruction.  If  any  testimonial  were  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  system  adopted  by  him,  it  is  to  be 
found  strikingly  recorded  in  the  exploits  of  many 
of  the  colunm  commanders  in  the  late  war,  who 
graduated  under  Colonel  Henderson  at  the  Staft 
College.  The  amount  of  work  he  got  through  was 
enormous:  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  most 
cirefully  thought-out  lectures  on  "  Military  History," 
from  which  were  drawn  valuable  lessons  on  every 
ispect  of  strategy  and  tactics.  Whole  days  were 
spent  on  the  ground  working  out  and  criticising 
Uctical  schemes.  No  practical  point,  whether  in 
connection  with  the  tactical  use  of  ground,  the  aspect 
of  fire,  or  the  framing  and  conveyance  of  orders, 
being  ignored.  In  all  these  exercises,  whether  in  the 
lecture-hall  or  in  the  field,  tlie  extraordinjuy  qmdifica- 
tions  of  Colonel  Henderson  as  an  instnictor  were 
equally  conspicuous.  He  showe<l  great  clearness  of 
thought  and  perception,  simplicity  and  correctness  of 
icnionstration,  a  practical  mind  tliat  discunlcd  at 
'»nrf  methods  impracticable  in  wju*,  and  untiring 
ifidustr}'  and  jMiticnce. 

•  There  was  yet  another  way  in  which  (^olonel 
Henderson  made  the  influence  of  his  sound  views  and 
;  mfound   knowled^'  of  inilit^iry  operations  felt,  and 
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this  was  in  the  observations  made  by  him  on  the 
military  memoirs  written  by  officers  on  past  cam- 
paigns, and  on  subjects  of  imperial  military  interest 
There  was  no  paper,  however  crude,  wherein  he  did 
not  notice  points  for  encouragement  towards  renewed 
effort ;  so  there  was  no  paper,  however  complete,  to 
which  his  practical  and  well-thought-out  remarks  did 
not  add  value.  To  him  it  was  a  labour  of  love,  and 
each  memoir,  good  or  indifferent,  received  the  same 
measure  of  attention  from  him  ;  it  was,  nevertheless, 
a  very  severe  labour,  gone  through  with  indomitable 
perseverance  and  pluck  which  always  characterised 
him. 

*  There  is  one  more  aspect  of  Colonel  Henderson's 
influence  while  at  the  Staff  College  which  must  not 
be  left  without  mention — for  it  was  a  most  important 
one — his  hours  of  recreation,  rare  and  curtailed  as 
they  were,  he  loved  best  to  spend  at  the  College, 
talking  over,  with  the  many  who  were  anxious  to 
discuss  them,  disputed  points  raised  by  the  latest 
lecture,  or  the  most  recent  work  on  military  Uterature. 
And  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  say  where  most  was 
really  learned  by  the  officers  anxious  to  acquire  know- 
ledge in  the  miUtary  art — in  the  lecture-hall  or  in  the 
ante-room  of  the  Staff  College  Mess.' 

It  is  a  pleasing  picture  which  General  Hildyard  has 
placed  before  us.  Henderson  by  the  ante-room  fire- 
side pouring  out  the  rich  treasures  of  his  well-stocked 
mind  in  familiar  converse,  ready  to  receive  suggestions 
from  the  veriest  tiro  in  strategy,  with  no  parade  of 
superior  knowledge,  never  tedious,   never  didactic. 
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entering  into  the  difficulties  of  each  and  all,  and  by 
his  own  enthusiasm  carrying  with  him  his  listeners, 
who,  while  intensely  interested,  remained  wholly  un- 
conscious of  being  instructed. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
Henderson.  The  various  military  societies  throughout 
the  country  were  glad  to  secure  the  services  of  so 
interesting  and  instructive  a  lecturer,  and  in  response 
to  the  invitation  of  tlie  Dublin  Military  Society  he 
cune  over  to  Ireland  in  1897  to  lecture  on  Wellington, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  at  the  Royal 
Hospital 

Soon,  like  all  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
I  succumbed  to  the  spell  of  Henderson  s  most  fasci- 
ttting  personality.  The  lecture  that  he  delivered  in 
Dublin  is  included  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  all 
who  read  it  will  be  able  to  realise  the  pleasure  with 
which  his  audience  listened  to  him. 

Henderson's  success  as  a  lecturer  was  great.  G ifted 
with  a  finely  modulated  voice,  and  an  easy  but 
imfwessive  deliver)-,  his  clieery  pleasimt  manner  of 
speaking,  absolutely  free  from  any  symptom  of 
pcdantr)' or  attempt  at  forced  eloquence,  added  chanii 
to  the  intellectual  appreciation  with  which  an  intelli- 
(jent  audience  listened  to  his  lectures.  His  style  was 
Mmple  and  clear  :  he  marshalled  his  facts  witli  ease, 
and  enforced  them  with  a  wealth  of  illustration 
drawn  fnini  his  wide  readin^f,  and  from  those  facts 
he  deducetl  with  impressive  directness  tlie  lessons 
he  wished  to  convey. 

Henderson's  greait  work,  'Stonewall  Jackson  and 
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the  American  Civil  War/  published  in  1898,  was  on 
rather  difibrent  and  wider  lines  than  his  previous  books, 
which  had  been  written  for  a  limited  class,  and  were 
intended  for  professional  instruction*  '  Fredericks- 
hurg '  and  '  Spicheren '  were  merely  studies  of  cam- 
paigns, although  they  contain,  especially  the  former, 
some  pleasant  reading  for  the  amateur,  touches  of 
portraiture,  and  pictures  of  scenery,  sufficiently  vivid  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country, 
or  the  movements  of  the  troops  engaged. 

But  in  '  Stonewall  Jackson '  Henderson  gives  an 
elaborate  and  delightftil  study  of  character,  drawn 
with  a  loving  insight  bom  of  intense  sympathy.  As 
a  biography  it  is  a  model,  and  as  such  it  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  those  for  whom  the  details  of  the  cam- 
paign may  not  have  any  great  interest.  The  amount 
of  work  put  into  it  must  have  been  stupendous,  but 
the  object  which  the  author  had  in  view,  to  teach  the 
nation  generally  to  understand  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  strategy,  sustained  him  in  his 
arduous  task  throughout  the  eight  years  he  gave  to  it.^ 

*  In  his  Preface  to  this  interesting  book^  Henderson  writes : 

*  Strategy  is  a  science  which  repays  the  student^  even  if  he  has 
no  direct  concern  with  military  affairs  ;  for  not  only  does  a  compre- 
hension of  its  inimitable  principles  add  a  new  interest  to  the 
records  of  stirring  times  and  great  achievements^  but  it  makes  him 
a  more  usefiil  citizen. 

'  In  free  countries  like  Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  and  the 
United  States,  the  weight  of  the  intelligent  opinion,  in  all  matters 
of  moment,  generally  turns  the  scale ;  and  if  it  were  generally 
understood  that,  in  regular  warfare,  success  depends  on  something 
more  than  the  capacity  for  handling  troops  in  battle,  many  €Eur- 
rcHching  mistakes  might  be  avoided.  The  campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War  show  how  much  may  be  achieved,  even  with  relatively  feeble 
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We  are  told  how  Jackson  applied  himself  day  by 

^  to  the  details  of  his  profession,  and  how  he  read 

ad  re-read  the  history  of  the  campaigns  undertaken 

bf  the  acknowledged  Masters  of  the  Art  of  War ; 

how  when  Jackson,  in  his  turn,  became  engaged  in 

w  himsielf,  all  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  in  tlie 

sduskxi  of  the  study,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

froUems  he  was  called  upon  to  solve,  and  how  he 

vas  guided  by  the  consideration  of  what  tliese  great 

BU2»ters  had  done  under  similar  conditions. 

Ha\nng  seen  the  effect  that  Captain  Malian  s  works 
kMl  produced  in  modifying  the  naval  policy  of  the 
British  nation,  Henderson,  I  quite  believe,  hoped  that 
his  own  iiiTitings  might  exert  the  same  influence 
on  its  military  policy.  My  earnest  desire  is  tliat  Iiis 
hope  may  yet  be  realised. 

Xo  sooner  had  Henderson  finislied  and  published 
•Stonew:Ul  Jackson'  than  he  turned  again  to  the 
lessons  of  the  war  of  1S7(),  and  in  the  •  Battle  of 
Wiierth  *  he  gave  to  the  world  yet  another  of  his 
tiili^htening  studies.  It  appeared  in  ISlHi  juul  eoni- 
mendctl  itself  to  the  iniHtary  reader.     IJut  troni  the 

vraii-i.  \n'  m#-ii  whi»  liavt*  h  »th  ^^tudiril  strit'.-ijy  a?j  I  li  ivi-  tfi:- 
iurvXf-r  nrc-i-ssiiry  !nr  its  sum-^^tul  |irn'tict' ;  :mu\  tlu-y  hImi  sh'>w. 
^•t  4  »hit  U-H-  tori'ihiy.  nhat  awt'iil  siu-ritii-fs  ni.iv  In-  t-xai'tt-d  t'nmi 
•  tm"  "ti  ifrnomiit  that  sut'h  a  srif-m-f  rxist-*.  Hon  sfliloin  di»  wi- 
-4."  •  Kfitivi  li-riLTr  .it'  ^tr.4ti-L:\  ri'ti-rnil  to  .l^  .111  iii'liNp -M- iltir 
-  •,  i..— iiHiit  III  thti-r  ulio  a^pin  :•  ruMiiniii.l'  H.»\*  i»t1rii  i^  it 
■ij*^'-<l.  .tlttiiMi;:li  ifi  -Ml  (|<i,Mj  til-  xj».- ikrr-  l>'lr»\  tlinr  nwii 
T..  .f.  iirrj;T»;»s.  th-t!  -lrat«-;:\  i-»  .1  iii'Tf  mitt-  r  i»t'  rMiiiiiMu  ^t  ii>.i  - 
'»•  •.':•  |iltin  truth  11  tliit  N»rr'-j\  1-  ii«»«  i»'i!\  tli  ■  il- t'-nnnriij 
v*>r  .fi  ii^ili*>t-il  Wiirt.in.  htit  till*.  Ill  iinii-r  t*i  .t|i|il\  i\>  |H'iii.*i|tl>-^ 
r-  M  i4:..it  .?  4  iiiiiiiiiifi-si-i)s,    iiiii"*  !»'    iim^t  rinttilU    Ir.iiii'-il  ' 
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study  of  the  theory  of  war,  soldiers  were  now  called 
to  the  practice  of  its  grim  reality,  for  in  this  year 
began  the  struggle  in  South  Africa,  and  the  nation 
was  forced  to  make  an  effort  such  as  had  not  been 
called  for  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Unprepared  as  we  were,  and  with  the  theatre  of 
war  six  thousand  miles  from  our  shores,  the  campaign 
began  most  unfavourably  for  us,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  task  before  us  was  a  far  harder  one 
than  had  been  realised,  except  by  a  very  few. 

For  some  time  before  war  was  declared,  I  had 
given  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  to  the 
probability  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted 
to  meet  such  an  outbreak.  While  still  thinking  over 
this  problem,  I  read  '  Stonewall  Jackson,'  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  extraordinary  eflFect  which 
strategy — whether  Lee's  or  Jackson's — had  upon  the 
campaign  in  Virginia,  and  also  with  the  result  of 
Jackson's  swift  and  unexpected  movements,  as 
described  by  Henderson.^ 

*  ^  He  knew  the  effect  his  sudden  appearances  and  disappearances 
would  have  on  the  moral  of  the  Federal  Generals,  and  he  relied  as 
much  on  upsetting  the  mental  equilibrium  of  his  opponents  as  in 
concentrating  against  them  superior  numbers.  Nor  was  his  view 
confined  to  the  field  of  battle  and  his  immediate  adversary.  It 
embraced  the  whole  theatre  of  war.  The  motive  power  which 
ruled  the  enemy's  politics  as  well  as  his  armies  was  always  his  real 
objective.  From  the  very  first  he  recognised  the  weakness  of  the 
Federal  position — the  anxiety  with  which  the  President  and  the 
people  regarded  Washington — and  on  this  anxiety  he  traded. 
Every  blow  struck  in  the  Valley  campaign  from  Kemstown  to  Cross 
Keys  was  struck  at  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet ;  every  movement, 
including  the  advance  against  Pope  on  Cedar  Run,  was  calculated 
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Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  when  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Army  in  South  Africa,  I 
determined  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  both  from 
a  oulitaiy  and  political  point  of  \iew,  was  to  march 
on  the  capitals  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Tnnsvaal,  and  so  to  break  up  their  combination. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  what  a  high  opinion 
I  had  formed  of  Henderson's  abilities.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  well  fitted  for  Staff  employ  in  the 
field,  and  that,  given  the  opportunity,  he  would  be 
able  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  practical  account — I 
therefore  applied  for  his  services.  My  request  was 
gnuited,  vrith  the  result  that  Henderson  accompanied 
me  to  South  Africa,  and,  on  my  taking  over  the 
command  in  January  1900,  I  appointed  him  Director 
of  Intelligence.  He  threw  himself  into  his  work 
with  his  usual  energy,  and  did  much  to  reorganise 
and  extend  this  most  important  department. 

We  were  sadly  in  want  of  maps.  Of  tlie  Oninge 
Free  State  there  were  none,  but,  during  the  short 
time  we  were  in  Cape  Town.  Henderson  managed  to 
>{et  skeleton  maps  prepared  of  the  several  districts, 
which  proved  of  the  greatest  use  to  me. 

As  regards  maps  of  the  Transvaal  we  were  more 
fortunate,  for  Henderson  diseovereil,  lying  in  the  Post 
Office,  sevenil  hundred  of  that  pn)vinee,  which  had 

•  ith  rt  tVniuf  to  tht-  rfft<t  it  %%oiiIil  pnHliur  in  tin-  Frdcnil 
(  ^fLfH  ii>  ;  .tiui  if  he  rfiiisistriitU  ;i()\(H';it(  <1  in\:isit»n,  it  ^:is  not 
^«<UM-  Viri^nia  v^ould  Im*  rclirvcd  of  \\u  inmiv's  prt^rnr*-,  hut 
••••  »UH*-  trratit-s  of  |M'A(*<'  arr  tuilv  -ijjiirti  uithifi  •«ii;lit  of  tlir  hostilt* 
s|Ht.»]         StirnrmiN  JatiMnn,  \i»l.  ii.  |>.  (>!I7 
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been  prepared  by  the  Transvaal  Revenue  Authorities, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Mr.  Jepp^.  The 
printing  of  the  maps  had  been  done  in  Austria,  and 
they  had  quite  recently  arrived  in  Cape  Town. 
When  the  advance  into  the  Transvaal  began,  these 
maps  were  of  the  utmost  service. 

Since  his  death  it  has  become  evident  that  Hen- 
derson knew  himself  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
when  he  was  offered  this  appointment  at  the  seat  of 
war,  and  that  he  even  hesitated  about  accepting  it, 
for  he  wrote  from  Cape  Town  : — *  It  was  far  better 
to  accept  I  could  not  have  stood  waking  up  every 
morning  and  thinking  that  I  was  one  of  the  few 
soldiers  who  were  doing  nothing  for  the  country  ;  I 
should  never  have  felt  like  a  man  again.' 

In  February  Henderson  accompanied  the  Army 
Headquarters  to  the  Modder  River,  and  with  the 
nearer  approach  to  the  enemy  his  thoughts  naturally 
turned  to  the  fate  that  might  be  in  store  for  him. 
*  I  went  to  Holy  Communion  just  before  starting/ 
he  writes,  'and  I  hope  I  shall  get  another  chance 
before  we  meet  the  enemy:  but  even  if  1  don't 
I  feel  quite  cheery  about  everything.  God  has  been 
very  good  to  us — to  me  especially — and  whatever  is 
to  be  it  is  all  right.  I  hope  He  will  help  me  to  do 
my  duty.' 

In  this  calm  trustful  spirit  Henderson  reached  the 
Modder  River  camp,  and  there  *  his  boys '  of  the  Staff 
College  came  to  him  at  all  hours,  eager  to  discuss 
those  actual  problems  of  war  which  they  had  so  often 
studied  in  theory,  glad  of  the  chance  given  them  of 
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their  doubts  and  difficulties  to  the  instructor 
the  influence  of  whose  teaching  they  still  felt.  Good 
i  ns  for  them  to  be  associated  at  such  a  time  with 
mt  whose  counsel  was  sure  to  be  wise,  and  whose 
oampk  they  could  not  do  better  than  follow. 

For  a  few  days  longer  Henderson  continued  in 
the  field ;  he  witnessed  the  move  from  the  Modder, 
hot  he  did  not  get  far  himself,  for  he  completely 
krake  down  and  had  to  leave  for  Cape  Town  before 
«t  reached  Paardeberg. 

It  was  an  intense  disappointment  to  Henderson 
(JS  it  was  to  me)  that  he  should  have  to  abandon  the 
work  which  he  had  begun  with  such  marked  success. 
In  referring  to  this  unhappy  necessity  in  a  letter 
written  a  few  weeks  later,  he  showed  a  manly  resigna- 
tion and  a  trust  in  God  that  is  most  touching.  '  I 
htve  got  over  my  disappointment  at  not  being  up  at 
Cronjes  surrender,  and  I  feel  tliat  whatever  is,  or  what- 
«er  will  be,  even  if  it  is  to  go  home  invalided,  is  best.' 

Henderson  sirrived  in  Enghind  greatly  shattered 
in  health,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  August 
that  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  fi-esh 
duticN.  He  was  then  appointed  to  write  the  official 
hivtorj"  of  the  war.  a  work  for  which  he  was  eminently 
tittcfi.  and  it  is  indeed  a  misfortune  that  he  did  not 
iive  in  urcomplish  it. 

In  the  autunui  of  TJOl  Ileiukrson  went  back 
v»  S*Hith  Africa  to  review  the  battlcticlds  and 
^•.ijfly  that  part  of  the  country  wliich  he  had  not  seen. 
llr  trt\ filed  rapidly  tnnn  place  to  place  and  worked 
.ri< e>v:intly.      It    all    proved    too  nuich  tor    him:  his 
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health  again  broke  down,  and  in  February  1902  he 
returned  to  England. 

For  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  Henderson  im- 
proved in  health  and  applied  himself  with  his  wonted 
zeal  to  the  work  in  hand.  He  laboured  continually 
until  the  end  of  1902,  when  it  became  only  too 
evident  that  he  had  overtaxed  his  strength,  and  that  he 
could  not,  in  his  weakened  state,  get  through  an  English 
winter.  He  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  Egypt,  where  he 
continued  to  work  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  Henderson  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  and  the  end  came  at  Assouan  on 
March  5, 1908. 

The  affectionate  tributes  to  Henderson's  memory 
by  his  many  friends  are  a  testimony  to  his  pure  and 
stainless  character.  Blessed  with  a  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, he  brightened  the  lives  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated,  and  his  letters  display  a  spirit  of 
playful  tenderness  towards  those  whom  he  loved, 
which  is  most  attractive.  Generous  and  thoughtful 
for  others,  he  took  no  thought  for  himself,  and  only 
valued  money  for  what  it  might  have  enabled  him  to 
do  for  those  who  needed  his  help. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man  must  bear  good  fruit, 

and  the  more  widely  his  writings  are  read,  and  the 

more  closely  his  teachings  are  followed,  the  more 

successful  will  be  our  would-be  commanders  and  the 

better  it  will  be  for  England  when  again  she  is  forced 

to  go  to  war. 

ROBERTS,  F.M. 

April,  1906. 
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CHAPTER  I 

WAR 

It  b  not  easy  to  determine   whether  industrial  progress,  im- 
proved organisation,  the  spread   of  education,  or  mechanical 
HiwiitionA,  have  wrought  the  greatest  change  in  the  military  art. 
War  is  first  and  foremost  a  matter  of  movement ;  and  as 
^  it  has  been   considerably  affected   by  the  multiplication 
tf  good  roads,  the  introduction   of  steam  transport,  and  by 
tkcMe  with  which  draught  animals  can  be  collected.     In  the 
Wmd  place  war  is  a  matter  of  supply;  and  the  large  area 
^  cultivation,  the   increaMc   of  live   stock,  the  vast  traile  in 
prorisionis  {)ouring  the  foodstuffs  of  one  continent  into  another, 
bive  done    much    to   lighten    the   inevital)le   difficulties   of  a 
(Uipaign.     In  the  third  place  wixr  is  a  matter  of  destruction  ; 
^  while   the   weapons  of  annies  have  become  more  perfect 
vd  more  durable,  the  modem  substitutes  for  gunpowder  have 
•ddeJ    largely    to    their   destructive   capacity.     Fourthly,  war 
i*  nut  merely  a    bliiKl  strugf^le  between  niol)s  of  individuals, 
vitliout  gimlance  or  c*oherence,  but  a  cHHiflict  of  well-organistHl 
ummcK  moving  with  a  view   to  intelligent  co-operation«  acting 
under   the    impulse   of  a    >ingle    will,   and  (lireeti*<l  a|riunst  a 
definite    objective.     'Hiese    masses,    however,    an*    >4*l(ioiii    so 
(]iM-ly    cimeentratttl    that    the    impulse    which    sets    them    in 
motion  can    be    promptly  and    e^tsjly  eoininuninitiHl    to    each, 
rior  i-an  the  right  objective  Ik'  sfjectctl  without  some  knowKtip' 
uf  tlie  enemy'n    strength    and    diNiM>sition*i.      Means    oi'   inter- 
ami luu mention,  therefore,  its  uell  its  niethcMls  of  o))s4*r\ati(»n. 
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are  of  great  importance  ;  and  with  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
visual  signalling,  balloons,  and  improved  field-glasses,  the 
armies  of  to-day,  so  far  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  connection 
between  different  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  difiusion,  if  nob 
the  acquiring,  of  information,  are  at  a  great  advantage  com» 
pared  with  those  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

War,  then,  in  some  respects,  has  been  made  much  simpler^ 
Armies  are  easier  to  move,  to  feed,  and  to  manoeuvre.  But^ 
in  other  respects  this  very  simplicity  has  made  the  conduct  o^ 
a  campaign  more  difficult.  Not  only  is  the  weapon  wielded, 
by  the  general  less  clumsy  and  more  deadly  than  heretofore^ 
less  fragile  and  better  balanced,  but  it  acts  with  greater 
rapidity  and  has  a  far  wider  scope.  In  a  strong  and  skilful 
hand  it  may  be  irresistible:  in  the  grasp  of  a  novice  it  is 
worse  than  useless. 

In  former  times,  when  war  was  a  much  slower  process^ 
and  armies  were  less  highly  trained,  mistakes  at  the  outset 
were  not  necessarily  fatal.  Under  modem  conditions  the 
inexperienced  commander  will  not  be  granted  time  in  which 
to  correct  his  deficiencies  and  give  himself  and  his  troops  the 
needful  practice.  The  idea  of  forging  generals  and  soldiers 
under  the  hammer  of  war  disappeared  with  the  advent  of 
*  the  nation  in  arms.**  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
state  in  Europe,  except  Great  Britain,  can  employ  the  whole 
of  its  resources,  physical,  material,  and  intellectual,  at  the 
outset.  Military  organisation  has  become  a  science,  most 
carefully  studied,  both  by  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Its  prin- 
ciples, as  a  general  rule,  liave  been  so  thoroughly  applied, 
that  the  moment  war  is  declared  the  manhood  of  the  country 
stands  ready,  armed,  organised,  and  trained  to  defend  the 
frontier.  The  lessons  of  history  have  not  been  neglected. 
Pi-evious  to  1870,  in  one  kingdom  only  was  it  recognised  that 
intellect  and  education  play  a  more  prominent  part  in  war 
than  stamina  and  coiu'age.  Taught  by  the  dire  disasters  of 
1806,  Prussia  set  herself  to  discover  the  surest  means  of 
escaping  humiliation  for  the  fiiture.  The  shrewdest  of  her 
sons  undertook  the  task.  The  nature  of  war  was  analysed 
until  the  secrets  of  success  and  failure  were  laid  bare ;  and  on 
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thcw  inve»tigations  a  KyHtem  of  organitiation  and  of  training 
WW  built  up  whidi,  not  only  from  a  military,  but  from  a 
politiad,  and  even  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  the  most 
itiiking  product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  keynote  of 
tltti  »y«tem  i»  that  the  besit  brains  in  the  state  shall  be  at 
tfce  Kr\ice  of  the  war  lord.  None,  therefore,  but  competent 
vUierft  are  entnuited  with  the  respoasibility  of  command,  and 
the  education  of  the  officer  is  as  thorough,  as  systematic,  and 
»  unifonu  as  the  education  of  the  lawyer,  the  diplomatist, 
ml  the  doctor.  In  all  ages  the  power  of  intellect  has  asserted 
itttlf  in  war.  It  was  not  courage  and  experience  only  that 
aide  Hannibal,  Alexander,  and  Caesar  the  greatest  names  of 
utiquity.  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
were  certainly  the  best  educated  soldiers  of  their  time ;  while 
Ue,  Jackiion,  and  Sherman  probably  knew  more  of  war 
Mm  they  made  it  than  anyone  else  in  the  United  States. 

But   it  was  not  until    1866   and    1870  that  the   prepon- 

<icriting  influence  of  the   trained   mind  was   made   manifest. 

(Hher  varn  had  shown  the  value  of  an  educated  general,  these 

^^td  the  value  of  an  educated  army.     It  is  true  that  Moltke, 

in  menta]  power  and  in  knowledge,  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to 

^  great   captaiits    who    preceded    him ;    hut    the  remiu*kable 

l^nt  uf  hi^  campaigns  is  that  so  niuiiy  ca))able  generals  hml 

*««•  before    been    gathereil    together    uiuItT    one    Hag.     No 

^^flipaigiw  liave  l)eeii  submittetl    to    such    searching  criticisiii. 

VrtiT  liH\  e  mistakes  !K.«en  more  sedulously  sought  for  or  more 

^kly  exposed.     And    yet,   comparetl    with    the  mistakes    of 

^'Uht  canipaigiiN    even    with    tliat    tif   1815,   wheiv    lianlly  a 

■upcriur  officer  on  either  side  had  not  seen  moiv  l>attle>  than 

Moltke   and    his    cximnules    luul     seen     Held    days,    they    \«(*re 

>i»tuni4iingly   few.      It    is    not    to  Ik*  dcnietl    that    the  Uh^^  of 

i'n;%«iA    Hen*    hanily    worthy    of    her    steel.      Vrt    it    mav    l)e 

•i*mhtitl  whether  either   Austria   or   IVanit-   imm*  put    tw«)  Hiu-r 

4niiu-^  into  the  tield   tliaii   thr   aniiy  of  li4»h(*iiiia    in    iHiUi  and 

'lit-  i\i\u\  of  the  Uhine  in  1H70.      K\en  thrir  ^Mu-ralsof  dixisjons 

uni  hnpuies  hiul   iiion.*  aitiial  oxiK-rieni-e   than   tho>4.'  who  litl 

*Jit    (tvniiaii   anuv   eorp^.      (\Mn|Mireti    vijth    tlit*  (itrnian   rank 

;u«i  tile,  a  gn-at   |Mtrt  of   tht'ir  noii-iDnuni^sioncd  oHii*erN  and 
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men  were  veterans,  and  veterans  who  had  seen  much  servic^^ 
Their  chief  officers  were  practically  familiar  with  the  metho^^^ 
of  moving,  supplying,  and  manoeuvring  large  masses  of  troop^^* 
their  marshals  were  valiant  and  successful  soldiers.     And  y^^ 
the  history  of  modem  waifare  records  no  defeats  so  swift  a^*^^ 
so  complete  as  those  of  Koniggr&tz  and  Sedan.     The  grea^ 
host  of  Austria  was  shattered  to  fragments  in  seven  weeks  ^^ 
the  French  Imperial   army  was  destroyed  in  seven  weeks  an^^ 
three  days ;  and  to  all  intent  and  piurpose  the  resistance  thej^ 
had   offered   was   not    much    more   eflective   than   that  of  a^ 
respectable  militia.     But  both  the  Austrian  and  the  Froich 
armies   were   organised   and    trained   under   the  old    system. 
Courage,    experience,   and    professional   pride   they   possessed 
in  abundance.      Man  for  man,  in  all  virile  qualities,  neith^ 
officers  nor  men  were  inferior  to  their   foes.     But  one  thing 
their  generals  lacked,  and  that  was  education  for  war.     Strategy 
was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  them ;  organisation  a  mattar  of 
secondary   importance.     It  was   no   part  of  their  duty,  they 
declared,  to  train   the  judgment  of  their  subordinates ;  they 
were  soldiers,   and    not   pedagogues.     Knowledge   of   foreign 
armies  and  their  methods  they  considered  useless,  and  of  war 
prepared   and    conducted   on   ^business   principles^   they   had 
never  even  dreamt. 

The  study  of  war  had   done   far  more   for  Prussia  than 
educating  its  soldiers  and  producing  a  sound  system  of  organi- 
sation.    It  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of 
command  ;  and  this  system  proved  a  marvellous  instrument  in 
,  the  hands  of  a  great  leader.     It  was  based  on  the  recognition 
of  three  facts :  first,  that  an  anny  cannot  be  effectively  con- 
'   trolled  by  direct  orders  from  headquarters ;  second,  that   the 
/  man   on   the  spot  is  the  best  judge   of  the   situation  ;   and 
third,  that  intelligent  co-operation  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  mechanical  obedience.     To  explain  more  fully.     In  mili- 
tary operations  space,  time,   and   opportunity  are  dominant 
factors.     For  many  reasons  an  army  in  the  field  can  never  be 
closely  concentrated,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  for  the  com- 
mander to  see  everything  for  himself,  to  detect  with  his  own  eyes 
every  blunder  the  enemy  may  commit,  or  to  communicate  his 
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^ivderK  in  Mich  fcood  time  that  openingn  shall  not  be  lost.    Nor  can 

^  forecttht  and  provide  for  every  contingency,  for  it  is  generally 

^  unexpected  that  happens  ;  the  enemy^s  blunders  cannot  be 

ioitieen  ;  and  events  move  with  such  rapidity  that  an  order  an 

ttourold  is  often  quite  inapplicable  to  the  situation.     Morc- 

^"^^  if  those  portions  of  the  army  unseen  by  the  commander, 

ud  not  in  direct  communication  with  him,  were  to  await  his 

oden  before  acting,  not  only  would  opportunities  be  allowed 

to  piM,  but  other  portions  of  the  army,  at  critical  moments, 

night  be  left  without  support.     It  was  understood,  therefore, 

in  the  Pnivian  armies  of  1866  and  1870,  that  no  order  was  to 

he  hlindly  obeyed  unless  the  superior  who  issued  it  was  actually 

present,  and  therefore  cognisant  of  the  situation  at  the  time  it 

irtfi  received.     If  this  was  not  the  case,  the  recipient  was  to  use 

his  own  judgment,  and  act  as  he  believed  his  superior  would 

have  directed  him  to  do  had  he  been  aware  how  matters  stood. 

Again,  officers  not  in  direct  communication  with  head(]uartcrs 

were  expected  not  only  to  watch  for  and   to  utilise,  on  their 

own   initiative,   all   opportunities   of  furthering   the   plan   of 

caunpaign  or  battle,  but,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  to 

marrh  to  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  render  prompt  avsis- 

t-inrt-  wherever  it  might  be  recjuired.     It   was  long  before  the 

•y^ti-m  Ha^  amlially  accc»pte<l,  even  in  Genuany  itself ;  and  it 

luL«  liwii  fiercely  (-riticised. 

To  %okIierv  who^  oik*  ideii  of  coniinand  might  Ik*  suni- 
mariHtl  in  the  M'litencv,  *  I  onler,  you  olx-y,'  and  in  who>4» 
t\ir^  iinqiialifiefl  nn<l  unthinking  olxHliemx*  wa^  the  fii>t  of 
lirtiH'N  the  new  teaching  appt»ar«l  subversive  of  all  discipline 
and  authority.  If,  they  said,  subonIinat(*N  ai^e  to  judge  for 
them'^lvf?*  whether  an  onler  is  to  Ik*  executwl  or  not ;  if 
the\  an*  to  Ik*  encoiirage<l  to  march,  to  attack,  or  to  n*tn*at, 
«ifj  th<ir  own  volition;  if,  in  a  word,  earh  of  them  {*«  to  1m* 
niri^-iden-d  nn  inde|K*ndeiit  conHnandcr,  the  ^^niM'ri**!-  (an  nr\er 
}m-  c-1-rtain,  at  any  p\en  moment,  where  liis  tnnjps  nrr  i»r 
mhit\  thi-v  liT^-  doing,  ami  to  nianteuvre  theni  a^  a  iiniti'd  whole 
will  In*  out  of  the  queNtion.  Was  it  likely,  tliey  aske<l,  that  a 
junior  officvr  left  to  hinwlf  would  act  a.s  his  >u|K'rior  would 
ha*r  tiimtefi  him  to  act  had  he  himM*lf  lK^»n  pn*>ent  r     \S'ti>  it 
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not  probable  that  he   would  hinder  rather  than  further  t'^ 
general  plan  ;  and  would  not  such  untrammelled  freedom  \e0^ 
to  independent  ventures,  prolific  perhaps  of  personal  glory,  bi#' 
absolutely   destructive  of  the  harmony  of  action  essential  t^^ 
success?    These  dangers,  however,   had  been   foreseen;  and^^ 
while  they  were  recognised  as  real,  they  were  not  considered  sc^^ 
inevitable  as   to   forbid  the   encouragement  of  an   unfettered- 
initiative,  nor  so  formidable  as   to  be  insurmountable.    The 
first  step  was  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  *  orders '  and 
*  instructions.''     An  *  order  ^  was  to  be  obeyed,  instantly  and  to 
the  letter.     *  Instructions  ^   were  an   expression   of  the  com- 
mander^s  wishes,  not  to  be  carried  out  unless  they  were  mani- 
festly practicable.     But  ^orders,**  in  the  technical  sense,  were 
not  to  be  issued  except  by  an  officer  actually  present  with  the 
body   of  troops  concerned,  and  fully  aware  of  the  situation; 
otherwise  *  instructions  **  only  would  be  sent.     The  second  step 
was  to  train  all  officers  to  arrive  at  correct  decisions,  and  so  to 
make  certain,  so  far  as  possible,  that  subordinates,  when  left  to 
themselves,  would  act  as  their  superiors  would  wish  them  to  do. 
The   third   step   was   to  discourage  to  the  utmost  the  spirit 
of  rash  and  selfish  enterprise. 

In  the  German  army  of  to-day  the  means  employed  to 
ensure,  so  far  as  possible,  correct  decisions  are,  first,  a 
uniform  training  in  handling  troops.  Every  Grerman  officer, 
practically  speaking,  is  educated  in  the  same  school  and 
taught  to  adapt  his  •  action  to  the  same  principles.  The 
school  is  that  of  the  Greneral  Staff.  The  principles,  few  but 
comprehensive,  are  those  laid  down  by  the  chief  of  staff; 
and  they  are  disseminated  through  the  army  by  his  assistants, 
the  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  whom  he  himself  has 
educated.  Each  army  corps  and  each  division  has  its  own 
chief  of  the  staff,  all  of  them  replicas  of  their  teacher ;  and  no 
general,  so  far  as  possible,  is  appointed  even  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  unless  he  is  thoroughly  acquednted  with  the  official 
principles.  Instruction  is  not  necessarily  given  at  Berlin. 
Every  commander  has  not  passed  through  the  Kri^sakademie 
or  served  at  headquarters.  But  at  field  exercises  and  manoeuvres, 
at  war  games  and  staff  rides,  the  official  principles,  especially 
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thoHe   concerned   with   *  ordens^    are   the  groundwork   of  all 

nitkisiin   and   the   touchstone  of  every  operation.     The  field 

oovisas  too,  arc  arranged  so  as  to  afford  constant  practice, 

mdcr  competent  instructors,  in   solving   the  problems  which 

Jftfami  themselves  in  war.     The  second  means  is  a  systematic 

aKoumgementi  from   the   first    moment  an   officer   joins  his 

Rgimcnt,  of  the  spirit  of  initiative,  of  independent  judgment, 

•ad  Nelf-reliance.     Each  has   his  definite   responsibilities,  and 

wpmors  are  forbidden,  in  the  most  stringent  terms,  to  entrendi 

Qpon  the  prerogatives  of  their  subordinates,     llie  third  means  is 

^  enforrement  of  the  strictest  discipline,  and  the  development 

of  camaraderie  in  the  highest  seuM*.     Despite  the  latitude  that 

^  ioronilcd  him,  absolute  and  punctual  obedience  to  the  most 

trifing  *  order  "^   is  exacted  from   the  German   officer;    while 

devotion  to  duty,  and  self-sacrifice,  exalted  to  the  same  level  iis 

penonal  honour,  and  inculcated  as  the  loftiest  sentiment  by 

vhirh  the  soldier  can  be  inspired,  are  trusted  to  counteract  the 

toidencies  of  personal  ambition. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  in  his 
criticisms  of  his  marshals,  frequently  made  use  of  the  significant 
expression  that  so-and-so  failed  '  because  he  did  not  understand 
my  system."  It  is  |)assible  that  Moltke,  the  real  founder  of  the 
German  sptem,  took  those  words  to  heart.  Be  this  as  it  iiiiiy, 
be  knew  not  only  how  to  i*ommancl  an  army,  but  how  to  teach 
an  army  ;  how  to  fonn  skilled  leaders,  stnitc^sts  and  t^ictirians, 
men  who  could  plan,  exirute,  and  instnict ;  and  in  thisr(.*>|)c<'t 
be  was  far  Miperior  to  Na|N)leon,  or  indeed  to  any  gi*iKTal  of 
fnodem  times.  In  18f>6  the  syntem  was  not  (juite  jXTtW-tcfl  ; 
but  in  1870  there  were  few  German  officers  who  wei-e  not 
thoHHighly  penetrated  with  the  ide&s  of  the  chief  of  the  staff'; 
f«-»  «ho  did  not  thoroughly  understmid  how  to  intorj)ret  and 
b<»»  to  i^sue  '  onliTH '  and  *  instructions.'* 

The  t)en€*f]t  to  the  state  was  enormous.  It  is  true  that 
tb*-  initiHti\e  of  subonlinates  sometimes  dep*neratfMl  into 
mklt-s*  aiidai*ity,  and  eritirs  have  dilatetl  on  theM*  ran*  iii- 
^tafice^  uith  ludirrous  [MTsistence,  forgetting  the  htinditfls  of 
otht-r*  where  it  wils  exereisctl  to  the  l)est  puqKw,  f«)rp'tting 
the  «pint  of  mutual  confidemv  that  |x»rmeat«l  the  whole  army. 
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and  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  the  deplorable  results  of 
centralisation  in  the  armies  they  overthrew.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  student  of  war,  comparing  the  conduct  of 
the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Austrian  generals,  should 
retain  even  the  shadow  of  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  blind  obedi- 
ence and  limited  responsibility. 

^To  what,^  &sk8  the  ablest  commentator  on  the  Franco- 
German  war,  *  did  the  Germans  owe  their  uninterrupted- 
triumph  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  constant  disasters  of  thfc^ 
French  ?  What  new  system  did  the  Germans  put  in  practice^, 
and  what  are  the  elements  of  success  of  which  the  French  were^ 
bereft  ?  The  system  is,  so  to  speak,  official  and  authoritative 
amongst  the  Germans.  It  is  the  initiative  of  the  subordinate 
leaders.  This  quality,  which  multiplies  the  strength  of  an 
army,  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  something- 
near  perfection.  It  is  owing  to  this  quality  that,  in  the  midst 
of  varying  events,  the  supreme  command  piu^ued  its  uninter- 
rupted career  of  victory,  and  succeeded  in  controlling,  almost 
without  a  check,  the  intricate  machinery  of  the  most  powerful 
army  that  the  nineteenth  century  produced.  In  executing  the 
orders  of  the  supreme  command,  the  subordinate  leaders  not 
only  did  over  and  over  again  more  than  was  demanded  of  them, 
but  surpassed  the  highest  expectations  of  their  superiors,  notably 
at  Sedan.  It  often  happened  that  the  faults,  more  or  less  in- 
evitable, of  the  higher  authorities  were  repaired  by  their  sub- 
ordinates, who  thus  won  for  them  victories  which  they  had 
not  always  deserved.  In  a  word,  the  Germans  were  indebted  to 
the  subordinate  leaders  that  not  a  single  favourable  occasion 
throughout  the  whole  campaign  was  allowed  to  escape  imutilised.  *" 
The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  never  even  suspect^  the 
existence  of  so  powerful  a  factor  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  met  with  disasters,  even  when  victory,  so  to  speak,  belonged 
to  them  by  every  rule  of  war.  The  faults  and  omissions  of  the 
French  subordinate  leaders  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  false 
conception  of  the  rights  and  fimctions  of  command,  to  the  in- 
grained habit  of  blind  and  inert  obedience,  based  on  a  principle 
which  allowed  no  exception,  and  acting  as  a  law,  absolute  and 
inunutable,  in  all  degrees  of  the  military  hierarchy.     To  the 
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ririle  energy  of  the  Germans  they  could  oppose  nothing  but 
inpetuouh  courage.  Compensation  for  the  more  {Mwerful  fire 
of  the  Gennan  artillery  was  found  in  the  superior  weA|X)n  of  the 
Fnnch  infantry.  But  to  the  intelligent,  hardy,  and  even  at 
tinws  somewhat  reckless,  initiative  of  the  German  subonlinate 
imias  the  French  had  nothing  to  oppose,  in  the  grand  as  in 
tile  minor  operations  but  a  deliberate  inactivity,  always  await- 
ing in  impulse  from  above.  These  were  the  real  causes  of  the 
Bomerouii  reverses  and  the  swift  destruction  of  the  valiant 
Fiencfa  army,  and  therein  lies  the  true  secret  of  German 
■tiength.  Her  foes  of  days  to  come  will  have  to  reckon  seriously 
*itli  this  force,  almost  elementary  in  its  manipulation,  and 
pepare  themselves  in  time  to  meet  it.  No  well-organised  army 
<3ui  afford  to  dispense  %irith  the  initiative  of  the  subonlinate 
kadetx,  for  it  is  the  determining  factor  in  modem  war,  and  up 
to  the  prcnent  it  has  been  monoix)lised  by  Germany.'* 

That  the  Prussian  s>'stem  should  be  imitated,  and  her  army 
(ieprivcd  of  its  monopoly  of  high  efficiency,  was  naturally  inevi- 
UUe.  Every  European  state  has  to-day  its  staff*  college,  its 
uitelligence  department,  its  schools  of  instruction,  and  its 
nsmes  of  field  manGeu\Tcs  and  field  firing.  But  that  the  full 
import  of  the  (ierman  systein  ha.s  been  thoroughly  realisitl  is 
W  doubtful.  So  far  a**  the  history  of  warfare  .since  the  fall  of 
l**ri*  Rin  be  n»giinl«l  iis  evidence,  the  amtrur}'  apjxvirs  to  Ik* 
*he  nse.  In  many  of  the  rani[)aigns  sincv  1870,  bniins  aii<l 
\^Mein  can  hardly  be  said  to  luive  playiHl  the  Irmlin^  yuivi, 
Ittiividunl  genc'rals  have  niaile  great  names  as  strate^st>,  as 
•Ranwersa**  leiulers  of  men  ;  but  want  of  fon'sight,  inadctiuntr 
P^^Antion,  contempt  of  the  enemy  and  ignonuuv  of  his 
"tmigth,  >-iolation  of  gn*at  principles,  and  indifl'erent  tnuniii<x, 
'**th  of  the  "tiifl'and  of  the  tn)oj)s,  have  Ikvii  t(H)ortfii  apiwin-nt. 
It  i«  |Him^ihIi'  tliat  thr  ''^iine  fault>  and  drlirirn<-ifN  uill  In-  ti»n- 
T**^***!!*  in  thr  tui-i»tirth  (fnturv,  unlrN-.  a  kn<n\KMls;i'  ni  ihr 
n«!  fi:itun-  «f  war  is  far  num'  widrlv  cliHuMil  thiin  it  i^  at 
pf^^nt.  It  is  ni)t  <|uite  tnn*  that  ^onw  \i'\r\h\r  fataNtnipht*  i^ 
'•'fuirrd  to  brinj;  home  to  a  nation  \hv  xast  iiii]M)rtaiuM-  of'inili- 
tWT  Hlinfnr\,  and  to  niakr  all  nn'ii  n  iHm*  in  wliat  that 
efiricncv  coiiMsts.     If  Jena  and   Auerstadt   niadt*  thr  IVu^sian 
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army  of  1870,  and  Sedan  the  Frendi  army  of  1900,  it  is  to  the 
writings  of  Mahan  that  Great  Britain  owes  in  large  measure 
the  reform  of  her  naval  deficiencies.  His  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  naval  warfare,  and  his  masterly  elucidation  of  the 
great  principles  of  success  and  failure,  have  proved  as  effective 
a  tonic  as  the  occupation  of  Berlin  or  the  fall  of  Paris. 

But  before  a  new  conception  of  war,  such  as  is  involved  in 
Moltke's  system,  can  take  hold  of  the  instincts  of  a  people  there 
are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Not  the  least  is  a  very 
natural  reluctance  to  admit  that  any  foreign  army  is  in  any  way 
better  than  their  own,  just  as  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  loyal 
citizen  of  Ix)ndon,  believed  that  *  Nature  never  exhibited  a  more 
magnificent  praspcct  thau  that  seen  from  the  top  of  Hampstead 
Hill.'  But  the  chief  are  the  traditional  ideas  that  intellectual 
capacity  is  of  far  less  value  in  the  field  than  the  military  virtues, 
courage,  endurance,  and  skill  at  arms,  that  the  problems  which 
confront  the  general  ai-e  all  to  be  solved  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  common-sense,  and  that  war  is  a  matter  of  such  sim- 
plicity that  it  is  hardly  worth  serious  study.  In  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  an  engineer,  in  the  mates  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  or  the 
officers  of  a  battleship,  the  public  expects  to  find  a  mastery  of 
their  profession,  a  proved  capacity  for  conducting  it,  and  a 
knowledge  that  is  up  to  date.  Nor  does  the  ordinary  layman 
venture  to  interfere  with  these  acknowledged  specialists.  As 
regards  the  military  art  it  is  far  otherwise.  Soldiers  are  not 
acknowledged  as  specialists.  Few  Anglo-Saxons  are  not  secretly 
convinced  that  with  some  knowledge  of  drill  they  would  be 
most  formidable  rivals  to  the  officers  of  the  German  General 
Staff,  and  many  of  the  fiercest  critics  of  the  professional  soldier 
are  in  exactly  the  same  case  as  the  Austrians  of  1866  and  the 
French  of  1870.  ITiey  believe  that  they  possess  the  military 
virtues,  that  they  are  fearless,  cool,  and  resolute,  and  they 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  fitted  with  sufficient  common- 
sense  to  enable  them  to  decide  wisely  and  promptly  in  critical 
moments.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  especi*dly  in  a  nation  of 
sportsmen,  whose  familiarity  with  danger  bitieds  energy  and 
resolution,  that  so  far  they  are  perfectly  right.  They  forget, 
however,  that  common -sense,  to  be  a  really  useful  guide  to  the 
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judgment,  miLHt  be  trained  common-sense,  fortifiecl  by  knowledge 
aod  iocreaied  by  practice,  and  they  foi^t  that  encounters  with 
tbe  eiiemy  are  only  incidents  of  a  campaign.  When  they 
iMime  the  form  of  pitched  battles,  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
■nt  important  incidents.  But  unless  the  strategy  is  sound, 
unlew  the  preliminary  operations,  such  as  the  concentration  on 
tbe  frontier,  the  measures  for  protecting  the  communications, 
tBe  armngcments  for  fortifying  the  bases,  the  marches,  the 
nvonnaiwanoes,  have  been  devised  and  executed  in  such  manner 
••  to  enable  the  troops  to  meet  the  enemy  under  the  most 
bvourable  conditions ;  and  unless,  when  the  victory  has  been 
«ofi,  the  movements  of  the  army  are  so  directed  as  to  reap  the 
fridU  thereof,  battles,  even  if  successful,  are  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce decisive  results. 

But  with  straU^ — that  is,  the  operations  which  lead 
up  to  battle,  and  those  which  follow  battle — the  ordinary 
military  virtues  are  not  directly  concerned,  or  rather,  are 
much  less  concerned  than  intellectual  capacity  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  war.  For  instance,  in  the  war  of  1870,  the  head- 
quarterH  were  so  far  to  the  rear  that  neither  Moltke  nor  his 
amd^tants  saw  a  shot  fired  before  the  day  of  Gravelotte,  the 
^xth  gn'at  battle.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
perftx'tly  immiiterial  whether  the  officc»rs  of  the  heatUjuarters 
^tafT  |K>!*M??*«1  a  Mi[)erabuiidance  of  the  military  virtues,  or 
whether  they  wen*  al>s«lutely  without  them.  Yet  the  skill  with 
which  they  plaiuied  the  preliminaries  was  the  foundation  of  the 
%irturitii.  Hail  not  the  general  scheme  of  operations  Ix^en 
thoroughly  sound,  the  judgment  and  initiative  of  the  Hulxmli- 
nate  leaders  would  assuredly  have  gone  astray.  But  Moltke 
rommitted  no  mistake.  Long  before  war  Imd  been  deilarwl 
^try  |K>^ible  prepanition  luul  been  made.  And  tlu'st*  included 
rntuh  more  tlian  ammgiMiients  for  nipid  mobilisation,  the 
,!.•••*  mbly  of  suj)erior  numlx*i>  completely  organi'*«l,  and  the 
«-%tjihIi«hment  of  magazim*s.  'Hie  eiifinyV  ihiiiiIkm-v,  armaments, 
r%-:Mliri«-^^  and  eflM-ienry  hml  btvn  Mibniitti*d  to  a  most  M'anhing 
•  x^tiitriation.  Kven'  |K>xNihle  movement  thiit  might  i)e  made, 
rn»i»i%«T  unlikely,  hail  lK*en  foresirii,  every  |H>>>ihle  <langer  that 
mi^lit    ari'^e,  luiwever  remote,  diseuHse<l  and  pnnidetl  against. 
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The  concentration  on  the  frontier  was  so  devised  that  not  onlj- 
were  the  troops  placed  in  the  best  position  for  either  invafiioi^ 
or  defence,  but  the  chance  of  even  a  small  reverse  was  hardl^v 
passible.     Moreover,  when  the  campaign  opened,  although  hal^ 
a  million  of  men  had  to  be  supplied  and  manoeuvred  in  a  hostil^E 
country,  and,  as  each  victory  brought  about  a  fresh  situatioK^  - 
fourteen  army  corps,  every  one  of  them  as  large  as  the  arm^p 
with  which  Wellington  fought  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  haic::^ 
to  be  given  a  fresh  direction,  transferred  to  other  roads  anc^ 
assigned  a  new  objective ;  the  French  were  never  offered  a  reaJ 
opening  from  first  to  last.     It  is  true  that  the  Germans  wer^ 
superior  in  numbers ;  but  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  exact  in- 
formation was  but  seldom  forthcoming,  that  the  movements  of 
these  huge  masses  depended  on  slight  indications,  and  on  in- 
ferences drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  war,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  enemy^s  leaders,  and  of  the  influence  on  those  leaders  of 
French   public  opinion,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  successful 
result   was   the   fruit   of  a  sustained  intellectual  effort  of  no 
ordinary  kind. 

The  popular  idea  that  war  is  a  mere  matter  of  brute  force, 
redeemed  only  by  valour  and  discipline,  is  responsible  for  a 
greater  evil  than  the  complacency  of  the  amateur.  It  blinds 
both  the  people  and  its  representatives  to  their  bounden  duties. 
War  is  something  more  than  a  mere  outgrowth  of  politics.  It 
is  a  political  act,  initiated  and  controlled  by  the  Government, 
and  it  is  an  act  of  which  the  issues  are  far  more  momentous 
than  any  other.  And  yet  no  branch  of  political  science  is  less 
studied  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities.  That  obstacles 
to  a  mastery  of  the  subject  are  very  numerous  it  is  idle  to  deny. 
A  youthful  Hohenzollem  can  be  taught  by  a  Moltke  ;  to  train 
the  sovereign  people  to  a  proper  understanding  of  things 
military  is  a  different  matter.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  instructors.  There  is  no  standard  work  on  war  in  the 
English  language,  no  volume  of  permanent  value  which  deeds 
with  the  organisation,  maintenance  and  employment  of  armies 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman  and  the  citizen. 
History,  as  taught  at  the  present  day,  includes  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,   but  there   is   one   subject  which   it   has 
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ffdnlouily  shunned,  and  that  subject  is  the  defence  of  empires. 
Undly  any  weU-kno%rn  political  writer,  except  Spenser  Wilkin- 
MB,  appears  to  have  the  least  inkling  that  such  knowledge 
AoqU  be  part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  every  educated 
■la,  and  no  great  teaching  body  has  yet  endeavoured  to  supply 
tile  deficiency.  So,  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  organisation  has  been  neglected,  efficiency  has  been 
t>lun  for  granted,  and  the  national  resources  have  been  either 
Hital  or  misused.  Costly,  ill-planned,  and  ill-conducted 
oiterprifles  have  been  the  inevitable  result. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  if  military  history  were  thoroughly 
itudied  all  statesmen  would  become  Moltkes,  or  that  every 
dtinn  would  be  competent  to  set  squadrons  in  the  field.  War 
ii  abo%'e  all  a  practical  art,  and  the  application  of  theory  to 
pnctice  is  not  to  be  taught  at  a  university  or  to  be  learned  by 
those  who  have  never  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  men  in  the 
tanks.  But  if  war  were  more  generally  and  more  thorou^y 
studied,  the  importance  of  organisation,  of  training,  of  education, 
and  of  readiness  would  be  more  generally  appreciated ;  abuses 
would  no  longer  be  regarded  with  lazy  tolerance;  efficiency 
would  be  something  more  than  a  political  catchword,  and 
^oldieTH  would  be  given  ample  opportunities  of  )KK*oming  masters 
of  everk'  detail  of  their  profesHion.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  nation 
that  uiMlerstood  .something  about  war  would  hanlly  sufi*er  the 
fnntaiitjc  tricLn  which  have  l)een  plnywl  so  often  by  the  best- 
meaning  «»tate»men.  And  hbitesnien  themselves  would  n»alise 
that  when  war  i»  afoot  their  interference  is  worse  than  useless ; 
that  preparation  for  defence,  whether  by  the  niultipIic*ation  of 
roads  the  conHtruction  of  railways,  of  tirscniils,  dockynnls, 
furtr^-v«i4>,  i>  not  tlie  smallest  of  their  duties ;  and,  la-stly*  that 
^o  fiir  a.H  is  {M>ssible  diploniiuy  and  strategy  should  ktfp  step. 
Vjurh  tint'  of  thertc  |M)ints  is  of  far  ^^ater  iniiKH'tancr  nou  than 
in  the  pa'^t.  In  the  wars  of  the  eighteentli  centurv,  Kiif^lish 
<  .*ftliinet>  and  Dutch  deputies  could  direct  >tratej^cal  o|xnitionN 
without  bringing  niin  on  their  re^jxt-tive  i-ountrii*^.  The  armies 
f»f  .\u<»tria  in  1 795^-95,  et)ntrt)lled  as  they  ueiv  by  the  Aidie 
(  4KitKn In  were  more  fonni<lable  in  the  field  than  thoM*  of  the 
l-'rviM-h   Kepublie.      In   the  eanipaigiis  of  ItS.*}!   and    lH.i9  the 
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plans  of  Newcastle  and  Napoleon  III.  worked  out  to  a  successful 
issue ;  and   if  Lincoln   and   Stanton,   his   Secretary  of  War, 
imperilled   the  Union  in  1862,  they  saw  the  downfedl  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  1865.     But  in  every  case  amateur  was 
pitted  against  amateur.     The  Dutch  deputies  were  hardly  less 
incapable  of  planning  or  approving  a  sound  plan  of  campaign 
than  Louis  XIV.     The  Aulic  Council  was  not  more  of  a  marplot 
than  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.     Newcastle  was  not  a. 
worse  strategist  than  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I.     Napoleon  III.  and 
his  advisers  were  quite  a  match  for  the  coiuiier  generals  at- 
Vienna;    while   Lincoln   and    Stanton   were   not   much   more 
ignorant  than  Jefferson  Davis.     The  amateur,  however,  can  no 
longer  expect  the  good  fortune  to  be  pitted  against  foes  of  & 
capacity  no  higher  than  his  own.     The  operations  of  Continental 
armies  will  be  directed  by  soldiers  of  experience  whose  training- 
for  war  has  been  incessant,  and  who  will  have  at  their  command 
troops  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and  preparation.     It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  under  such  conditions,  with  what 
condign  punishment  mistakes  will  be  visited.     Napoleon  III.,  in 
1859,  committed  as  many  blunders  as  he  did  in  1870.     But  the 
Austrians  had  no   Moltke   to   direct  them ;  their  army  corps 
were  commanded  by  men  who  knew  less  of  generalship  than  a 
Prussian  major,  and  their  armament  was  inferior.     Had  they 
been  the  Austrians  of  to-day,  it  is  probable  that  the  French 
and  their  allies  would  havfe  been  utterly  defeated.     And  to  come 
to  more  recent  campaigns,  while  American  officers  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  that  if  the  Spaniards  at  Santiago  had  been 
Germans   or   French,   the   invasion  would  have  ended  in  dis- 
astrous failure,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  had  the  Boers  of 
1899  possessed  a  staff*  of  trained  strategists,  they  would  have 
shaken  the  British  Empire  to  its  foundations*     The  true  test 
of  direction  of  war  is  the  number  of  mistakes.     If  they  were 
numerous,  although  the  enemy  may  not  have  been  skilful  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  the  outlook  for  the  future  under 
the  same  direction,  but  against  a   more   practised  enemy,  is 
anything  but  bright. 

As  r^ards  preparation  for  defence,  history  supplies  us  with 
numerous  illustrations.     The  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  is  the 
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daborate  iieriesof  fortificatioiis  which  were  conntructed  by  Vauban 

for  the  defence  of  France  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 

liouis  XIV.,  in  erecting  this  mighty  barrier  against  invasion, 

pie  proof  of  statesmanlike  foresight  of  no  mean  order.     An 

itotanoe  1(9«  familiar,  perhaps,  but  even  more  creditable  to  the 

bnin  which    conceived   it,    was   Wellington's   preparation   of 

Portugal  in  1809-1 1 .    Not  only  did  the  impregnable  stronghold 

of  Torres*  Vedras,  covering  Lisbon,  and  securing  for  the  sea- 

pover  an  open  door  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  rise  as  if  by 

nagic  from  the  earth,  but  the  whole  theatre  of  war  was  so 

dctlt  with  that  the  defending  army   could  operate   wherever 

opportunity  might  offer.     No  less  than  twenty  supply  depots 

*nt  established  on  different  lines  of  advance.     Fortifications 

protected  the  principal  magazines.     Bridges  were  restored  and 

n)td»  improved.       Waterways   were   opened    up,  and  flotillas 

orpuiiM?d ;    and   three  auxiliary    bases   were    formed   on   the 

"hortx  of  the  Atlantic.     Again,  the  famous  *'  quadrilaterak '  of 

Lomhanly   and  Humelia  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  purpose 

far  which   they   woie  constructed  ;   while   both   Austria  and 

Turkey  owe  much  to  the  fortresses  which  so  long  protected  their 

nilneraUe  points.     Nor  has  the  n^lect  of  preparation  failed 

to  exert  a  puwerful  effect.     Moltke  has  told  us  that  the  railway 

M-^ti-m  of  Geruiaiiy   l)efore  1870   hail  been  developed  witliout 

n^nl  to  ^tratej^icnl  considerations.     Yet  the  fact  remains  that 

it  i»a<»  far  lietter  luLiptecl   both    for  offence  and  defence  than 

thcMi'  of  Austria  and   Fntnce  ;  and,  at  the  simie  time,  it  am 

(uinily  tx*  (lenictl  that  the  unpnivided  state  of  the  great  Fivnch 

fortn-v4»  exen'ist*il  an  evil  influence  on   French  stnitegy.      lk)th 

Met/,  aini  Stnishurg  were  so  far  frtMU   foniiing  stnmg  pivots  of 

maiMi*u\re^«  and  thus  aiding  the  operations  of  the   field  anni(.^« 

tlutt  tht'V  nifuired   tho^t*  annies  for  tlu'ir  protection  ;  and  the 

rt^mit  oil  Mil/,  which  removetl  BayjiiurV  anny  from    ll»e  direct 

riwuJ   to  Pari^  antl  plmt*d  it  out  of  tourh  witli  its  supjH)rtN,  w»ts 

i:uinil\  due  ti»  tlu*  iiiitinishe<l  outworks  and  detirirnt   arnianieiit 

**i  the   \irpn  rit>.     Simv   1870   it   hits  Invn    nt*o^niMil    that 

(•n-|jtfiriitioh  of  the  thwitre  of  war    is  one  of  the   first  <hitic»>  of 

a  (f«i\i-riiiiM'iit.      K\ery  fniiitier  i»f  coiitinrntnl  Kiin»|K'  is  <*o\rntl 

^i\    i  « tiiiui  i»f  ciitiviu'hed  t'ainp<«.     Thi*  i^reat  arsi'Uals  ai-e  amply 
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fortified  and  strongly  garrisoned.  Strategy  has  as  much  to  say 
to  new  railways  as  trade;  and  the  lines  of  communication, 
whether  by  water  or  by  land,  are  adequately  protected  firom  all 
hostile  enterprises.  It  is  to  be  recognised  that  the  amount  of 
preparation  must  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  frontier  and  with 
the  character  of  the  foe  beyond.  For  example,  to  make  the 
vast  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  as  secure  as  the  eastern 
marches  of  France  would  be  a  financial  impossibility  and  a 
military  folly.  Yet  this  does  not  imply  that  questions  of 
defence  may  be  postponed  until  war  is  imminent.  Plevna  has 
demonstrated,  indeed,  that  hastily  constructed  earthworks  may 
be  more  useful  tJian  the  most  formidable  citadel.  But  it  was 
only  the  stupidity  of  the  enemy  that  allowed  Plevna  to  become 
impregnable. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  point,  the  importance  of  dose 
concert  between  strategy  and  diplomacy.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  they  can  easily  keep  pace,  for  the  theatre  of  war  is 
always  within  easy  i*each.  But  when  the  ocean  intervenes 
between  two  hostile  states,  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  time  an 
ultimatum  so  that  a  sufficient  armed  force  shall  be  at  hand  to 
enforce  it,  and  it  has  been  said  in  high  places  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1807, 
when  the  British  ultimatum  was  presented  by  an  army  of 
27,000  men  carried  on  300  transports,  would  appear  to  traverse 
this  statement.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
an  army  and  a  fleet  of  such  magnitude  could  neither  be 
assembled  nor  despatched  without  the  whole  world  being 
cognisant. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  true  that  an  appreciable  period  of  time 
must  elapse  between  the  breaking  oft*  of  negotiations  and  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  an  invading  army.  Events  may 
march  so  fast  that  the  statesman's  hand  may  be  forced  before  the 
army  has  embarked.  But  because  a  powerful  blow  cannot  at 
once  be  sti'uck,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  delivery  or  the 
receipt  of  an  ultimatum  should  at  once  produce  a  dangerous 
situation.  Dewey's  brilliant  victory  at  Manila  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  effect  because  the  United  States  Govenunent  was 
unable  to  follow   up  the  blow  by  landing  a  sufficient  force. 
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EzActly  the  name  thing  occurred  in  Egypt  in  1882.     The  only 
rcHiltii  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  were  the  destruction 
of  the  city,   the   masfiacre  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,   the 
encouragement  of  the  rebels,  who,  when  the  ships  drew  off*, 
came  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  Great  Britain  was  power- 
le*  on  land.     Again,  in  1899,  the  invading  Boers  found  the 
frontiers  unfortified  and  their  march  opposed  by  an  inade({uate 
farce.     It  is  essential,  then,  that  when  hostilities  across  the 
4CA  are  to  be  apprehended,  the  most  careful  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  ward  off  the  chance  of  an  initial  disaster.     And 
Hich  precautions  are  always  possible.     It  is  hardly  conceivable, 
for  in^tance,  that  a  great  maritime  Power,  with  Cyprus  as  a 
place  d'armes,  could  not  have  placed  enough  transports  behind 
the  fleet  to  hold  a  sufBdent  garrison  for  Alexandria,  and  thus 
have  naved  the  city  from  destruction.     Nor  in  the  case  of  a 
di»tant  province  being  threatened  is  there  the  smallest  reaM)n 
that  the  garrison  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  reverse 
belbre  it  is  reinforced.     It  may  even  be  necessary  to  abandon 
terriiory.      It  will  certainly  be  necessary  to  construct  strong 
piareK,  to  secure  the  lines  of  communication,  to  establish  ample 
magazinem.    to   oi^ganise   local   forces,   to    assemble   a   fleet  of 
trmn*port>«  and  to  keep  a  large  txxly  of  troops  ready  to  cmtmrk 
a*  a  momenta  notice.     But  there  is  no  reason,  exc*i*pt  that  of 
•-xpenM.*,  why  all  this  should  not  be  done  directly  it  lx?conies  dear 
tliat  war  i%  probable,  and  why  it  should  not  Ix*  done  without 
Attracting  {Hiblic  attention.     In  this  wa\  strategj-   nmy  i'a^ily 
keep   ptux'    with   diplomacy  ;   and   all    that  is    wanttnl    is  the 
f  xerri?^  of  ordinary  foresight^  a  careful  study  of  the  theatre  of 
«jir,    a    knowledge   of   the   enemy's    resources,  and   a   iVM»liite 
df  term  illation,  despite  some  tem|K)rarv-  ineoiiveiiieiKx*  and   the 
fMjtiT>   of  H  thouj^htU*v»  public,  to  give  tlie  eneinv  no  ehaiKV 
'»f  (Uiininu  Hp*t  HIocnI. 

Thf  Fnin<'o-(»erman  war  Mipplie>  a  >trikin^  cxainph*. 
M«»ltke**  original  intention  wa**  to  as^cMnhle  the  (icnnan 
»riTij«-^  fin  the  westeni  fnintier.  The  I'n'iirh,  inferior  in 
V  ;niUT*,  and  but  half  prepare*!,  would,  he  thought,  prohahlv 
:i"«*4tiihl«*  iL^  far  tMu*k  a^  the  Mo>elle.  Hut,  mn  mi  often  hiip|N'ii> 
:n    WAT,   the   enemy    did    what    he    was    Ivasi    e\|Ki*ted   to  do. 
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Hastily  leaving  their  garrisons,  the  French  r^ments  rushed 
forward  to  the  Saar.     The  excitement  in  Crermany  was  great; 
and    even    soldiers   of  repute,  although   the    mobilisation  of 
the  army  was  still  unfinished,  demanded  that  such  troops  as 
were  available  should  be  hurried  forward  to  protect  the  rid 
provinces  which  lie  between   the  Saar  and   Rhine.     But  the 
chief  of  the  staff*  became  as  deaf  as  he  was  silent.     Not  a  sin^ 
company  was  despatched  to  reinforce  the  slender  garrisons  of 
the  frontier  towns  ;  and  those  garrisons  were  ordered  to  retire, 
destroying   railways   and  removing   rolling-stock,  directly  the 
enemy   should  cross   the   boimdary.     Moltke^s    foresight  had 
embraced    every    possible    contingency.      The   action  of  the 
French,  improbable  as  it  was  deemed,  had  already  been  provided 
against ;   and,  in  accordance  with  time-tables  drawn  up  long 
beforehand,  the   German   army  was   detrained  on   the  Rhine 
instead  of  on  the  Saar.     Ninety  miles  of  German  territory  woe 
thus  laid  open  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  temporary  surrender  of 
the  border  provinces,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  strategist,  was 
a  very  minor  evil  compared  with  the  disasters,  military  and  politi- 
cal, that  would  have  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  hold  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  no  civilian  minister, 
however  deeply  he  might  have  studied  the  art  of  war,  could 
be  expected  to  solve  for  himself  the  strategic  problems  which 
come  before  him.  In  default  of  practical  knowledge,  it  would 
be  as  impossible  for  him  to  decide  where  garrisons  should  be 
stationed,  what  fortifications  were  necessary,  what  roads  should 
be  constructed,  or  how  the  lines  of  communication  should  be 
projected,  as  to  frame  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  invasion  of 
a  hostile  state.  His  foresight,  his  prevision  of  the  accidents 
inevitable  in  war,  would  necessarily  be  far  inferior  to  those  of 
men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  applying  strategical  principles 
to  concrete  cases ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  would 
be  as  prolific  of  strategical  expedients  as  those  familial*  with 
their  employment.  Nevertheless,  although  he  would  be  more 
or  less  bound  by  expert  advice,  and  although  he  might  be 
aware  that  the  attempt  to  control  military  operations,  even 
so  far  as  regards  the  preliminaries  of  a  campaign,  is  a  most 
dangerous   proceeding,  yet  a  knowledge  of  war  could  hardly 
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htm  ill  giKwl  htea^.  Arnold^  in  his  '  Lectures  on 
History,*  puU  the  matter  clearlj  :  *  There  must  be 
poHil  up  to  which  an  unprofessional  judgment  on  a  pro- 
ibject  may  not  only  be  competent^  but  of  high 
although  l>eyond  that  point  it  catniot  venture 
without  prts^foptian  and  foUy.  The  distinction  weein;*  to  lie 
cqpmlty  in  tlie  differcnt-v  between  the  power  of  doing  a  thing 
mi  that  of  penned %'ing  wliether  it  is  well  done  or  not^  **  He 
wha  \i\wsk  in  tlte  hoiiM%*^  sap  Aristotle^  *^  is  a  better  judge  of 
ib  lieiiig  a  good  or  htid  one  tbui  the  builder  of  it.  He  can 
aot  only  whether  the  houi^  is  good  or  bad,  but  wherein 
dfCsctn  cxici»Ut;  he  can  say  to  the  builder,  ^Thi^^  chimney 
mak/e^  at  ha«  a  bitit  dnuight ' ;  or  *  Thi^  arrangement  of  the 
ntm§  h  iMCOOVcnicnt,^  and  yet  he  may  lie  quite  unable  to  rum 
Hi  tUameff  0r  to  draw  out  n  plan  tor  his  roomie  wliich 
4mM  «uti  bim  better,  Nay^  sotnetimes  be  can  even  Bet! 
*har  ifar  fault  i^i  whic  h  had  causted  the  mi^hief,  antl  yet  he 
Wfywo/i  pfmcticnlly  know  how  to  remedy  it/'  Following  up 
Ato  pTBciplet  it  wi^uld  appear  Umt  what  we  understand  least 
b  tkt  fmttmtm  of  another  i*  the  detail  of  his  practice.  We 
maf  afipfvctale  his  object,  we  may  Bee  where  he  has  missal  it^ 
vhor  be  la  panxting  it  ill ;  nay,  may  ujidet^Uuid  genendly 
I  vcthod  of  limiting  about  it,  but  we  fail  in  the  minute 
Bui  til  prt>|jortion  n»  we  re<*ede  from  thoK?  detaili^ 
mmm  general  points,  lin^t,  a»  to  what  is  genci-ally  called 
thai  b  In  taj  the  directing  the  movements  of  an 
IT  with  a  ricw  to  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  object  of  the 
m  that  [iiit>|xirtion  general  knowledge  and  power 
^  Mai  rome  into  play,  and  an  utipn>fe^ional  person  may, 
»e,  vp^alc  or  write  on  military  mibjecb,  and  may 
of  thani  Mifictieutly/ 
Appljriiig  thk  wine  rule  to  i^Utbcrailf  the  point  where  civilian 
at  ntlitary  oficmtiotui  bacotnte*  preMumptuous,  a^  well 
tkt  cxtaat  of  that  omtiol,  may  be  easily  defined.  In  the 
to  frame  a  lomid  letrategieal  plan,  whetlier  for 
ar^ltavacioni  nsquit«s  not  only  an  intimate  acquaint- 
vitb  tontiiiierable  detaiU  of  which  only  a  profe9«ional 
eazi    nally  jtidgi^  Mich  ai   method*  of   supply   and 
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transpoii,  the  use  of  fortifications,  the  effects  of  dimate,  tbe 
maintenance  of  the  lines  of  communication,  the  value  of 
positions,  the  management  of  marches,  the  morale  armament, 
organisation,  tactics  and  resomx^s  of  the  opposing  forces,  bat 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  stratagems  of 
war.  It  is  here  that  the  amateur  stratc^st  fisdls.  He  may 
have  read  enough  to  give  him  a  good  knowledge  of  principles, 
but  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  war, 
and  his  criticism,  as  a  general  rule,  is  consequently  of  little 
value.  All  war  is  simple,  but  the  simple  is  most  difficult,  and 
how  difficult  only  those  who  have  made  it,  who  have  witnessed 
with  their  own  eyes  the  turmoil,  the  confusion,  the  frictioOt 
which,  even  in  the  best  armies,  attend  the  most  oidinaij 
operation,  are  in  a  position  to  understand.  Even  a  theoretioal 
acquaintance,  derived  from  historical  study  of  the  practiaJ 
difficulties,  is  insufficient.  Unless  he  who  prepares  a  strat^cal 
plan  has  before  his  mind^s  eye  a  clear  picture  of  all  militaiy 
operations,  of  marching,  quartering,  supply,  entraining,  and 
detraining,  embarkation,  and  debarkation,  and  a  perscmal 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  on  war,  his  work 
will  be  of  little  value.  It  is  essential  too  that  he  should  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  officers  and  men,  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  anny,  and  of  the  system  on  which  it 
works,  of  its  strong  points  and  its  weak.  A  Grerman,  suddenly 
placed  in  command  of  British  soldiei-s,  would  be  much  at  seat 
and  vice  versa.  Every  army  has  an  individuality  of  its  own- 
It  is  a  living  organism  of  a  very  sensitive  temper,  and  it  can 
neither  be  properly  controlled  nor  efficiently  directed  except 
by  those  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  its  eveiy  impulse. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  while  a  statesman  may  be  com- 
petent to  appreciate  the  general  principles  of  the  projects  of 
operations  laid  before  him,  he  should  never  attempt  to  frame  a 
project  for  himself.  Still  less,  when  once  he  has  approved  oi 
a  plan  of  campaign,  should  he  attempt  to  limit  the  number  oi 
troops  to  be  employed,  or  to  assign  the  position  of  the  necessary 
detachments.  Nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  war  may  still  be 
exceedingly  useful  to  him.  A  minister  of  war  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
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boniL  In  the  first  place,  he  is  directly  responsible  for  plans 
if  ouDpaign  to  meet  every  possible  contingency  being  worked  out 
m  time  of  peace.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  directly  responsible 
fcr  the  advice  on  which  he  acts  being  the  best  procurable. 
h  ii  eHMitial,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  capable  of  fonning 
It  independent  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  military  projects 
vUdi  may  be  submitted  to  him,  and  also  on  the  merits  of  those 
viio  have  to  execute  them.  Pitt  knew  enough  of  war  and  men 
lo  Kbct  Wolfe  for  the  command  in  Canada.  Canning  and 
Caitlereagh,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  King,  sent 
WcUington,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  lieutenant-generals,  to 
Ud  Portugal  against  the  French.  The  French  Directory  had 
arfbicnt  sense  to  accept  Napoleon\H  project  for  the  campaign 
of  Italy  in  1796.  In  the  third  place,  strategy  cannot  move 
altogether  untrammelled  by  politics  and  finance. 

Bat  political  and  financial  considerations  may  not  present 
thoBidves  in  quite  the  same  light  to  the  soldier  as  to  the  states- 
■u,  and  the  latter  is  bound  to  make  certain  that  they  have 
iKcifed  due  attention.  If,  however,  modifications  are  necessary, 
tky  ihould  be  made  before  the  plan  of  campaign  is  finally  ap- 
po«td :  aiul  in  any  vHsfi  the  purely  niilitary  considerations  should 
beiDttit  caivfully  weighed.  It  should  Ik*  rcnieinlxTed  that  an 
u&iavourable  political  situation  is  Ix'st  redeemed  by  a  dwisivo 
vktonr,  while  a  reverse  will  do  more  to  simke  confidenw  in  the 
G«*CTnnient  than  even  the  temporary  surrender  of  s<mie  |K>rtion 
rfthr  natioiml  domains.  *  Be  sure  Ixfore  striking'  and  raulrr 
^^  ■lanu'  MtiuUrr  are  both  ailniirable  maxims  ;  hut  their  practical 
■pftbcmtion  requires  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  tnie  princi- 
}^  of  war,  and  a  verj*  large*  degret*  of  moral  rounigt\  Ijoth  in 
tke  ^oiditT  who  suggests  and  in  the  stati^sman  who  appnives. 
It  bu«t*\er,  thf  >oldier  and  the  statt*>nian  are  Mipinirtiil  by  an 
^ii^htrtMil  public,  ^sufficiently  acquaintctl  with  uar  t«)  n'.ih-^* 
*W  pntiiniv  i«»  t«  Ik' pn'rcrix-^l  t<»  pniipitjition  ;  that  n-tn-at, 
'i«ni|rti  irii^Iorious,  in  not  lUHwvarily  hiuiiiliatin^.  thrir  ta^k  i-* 
»m  a»ti%iderably   lightened. 

N«»thmg  !•»  more  significant  timn  a  c()in|mriMui  lM*twifi» 
tht  Vmxi^  pn?!^  in  1870  and  the  (  onfeilenitc  pn'ss  in  1M()4. 
la  the  one  ca!«e,  even  after  the  disastrous  results  of  the  first 
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encounters  had  proved  the  superior  strength  and  readiness  of 
the  enemy,  the  French  people,  with  all  the  heat  of  presumptuous 
ignorance,  cried  out  for  more  battles,  for  an  immediate  offen- 
sive, for  a  desperate  defence  of  the  fix)ntier  provinces.  So  fierce 
was  their  clamour  that  both  the  generals  and  the  Grovemment 
hesitated,  until  it  was  too  late,  to  advise  the  retreat  of  Bazaine^s 
army;  and,  when  that  army  had  been  cut  off  at  Metz,  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  was  so  great  that  the  last  reserve  of 
France  was  despatched  to  Sedan  on  one  of  the  maddest  enter- 
prises ever  undertaken  by  a  civilised  state.  In  1864,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  Lee  in  Virginia  and  Johnston  in  the  West 
were  retreating  from  position  to  position,  and  the  huge  hosts  of 
the  Union  were  gradually  converging  on  the  very  heart  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  Southern  press,  aware  that  every  backward 
step  made  the  Federal  task  more  difficult,  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  caution  which  controlled  the  movements  of  their 
armies.  But  the  Southern  press,  in  three  crowded  years  of 
conflict,  had  learned  something  of  war. 

In   1866  and   1870   the   German   press  was   so   carefully 
muzzled  that,  even  had  there  been  occasion,  it  could  have  done 
nothing  to  prejudice  public  opinion.     Thus  both  the  sovereign 
and   the  generals  were   backed   by  the  popular  support  they 
so   richly   merited;   but,   it  may  be   remarked,   the   relations 
between  the  army  and  the  Government  were  characterised  by  a 
harmony  which  has  been  seldom  seen.     The  old  King,  in  hia 
dual   capacity  as  head  of  the  state  and   commander-in<-chi€f, 
had   the   last   word  to  say,  not  only  in  the  selection   of  the 
superior  officers,  but  in  approving  every  important  operation. 
With  an  adviser   like  Moltkc  at  his  elbow,  it  might   appear 
that   these   were  mere  matters   of  form.       Moltke.   however, 
assures   us   that    the   King   was   by  no    means   a   figurehead. 
Although  most  careful  not  to  assert  his  authority  in  a  way  that 
would  embarrass  his  chief  of  stafl^,  and  always  ready  to  yield  his 
own  judgment  to  sound  reasons,  he  expressed,  nevertheless,  i^^. 
perfectly  independent  opinion  on  every  proposal  placed  befor^^ 
him,  and  on  very  many  occasions  made  most  useful  suggestioiv*^^ 
At  the  same  time,  while  systematically   refraining  from    i^^^ 
interference  after   operations  had  b^un,   he   never  permit^^^^^ 
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■ilitan'  considerations   to  override   the  demands  of   policy. 
In  1866,    when    it   was   manifestly    of   the   first    importance, 
fnm  a  military  point  of  view,  that  the  Prussian  army  should 
be  coooentrated  in  a  position  which  would  enable  it  to  cross  the 
holder  immediately  war  was  declared,  the  political   situation 
nt  no  strained  that  it  was  even  more  important  to  prevent  the 
caciDy  from  setting  foot  on  any  single  point  of  Prussian  territory. 
The  army,  in  consequence,  was  dispersed  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated, and   the  ultimate  offensive  became  a  difficult  and 
ittiardous  operation.     It  is  true  that  the  King  was  an  able  and 
experienced   soldier.      Nevertheless,   the  wise  restraint  he  dis- 
played in  the   course  of  two  great  campaigns,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  adjusted  conflicting  factors,  form  an  admirable 
oample  of  judicious  statesmanship.     And  such  statesmanship 
ii  not  merely  a  valuable  aid  to  the  military  chiefs,  but  it  is 
iai|iermti%'ely  demanded  by  the  nature  of  great  wars.    Campaigns 
ire  not  likely  to  be  prolonged.     Space  has  been  annihilated  by 
ttcam  ;  and  it  was  space  that  was  the  real  cause  of  such  weary 
fllnigi^ei  as  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  or  tliat  of  Secession  in 
America.     IVoops  are  so  easily  transported  and  fed  by  means 
of  railwaVH  and  steamers,  and  organisation  is  so  perfect,  tliat,  as 
*  general    nik\  far  larger   numbers  will  be  assenibleil  for  the 
iuitial  encounters  tluin  heretofore.     'Hiere  will  lx»  nioiv  in  fn)nt 
anl  fewer  in  ruir  ;  and  the  first  bittles  have  iLssuineci  a  new 
importance.     In     fact,    unless    one    side    has    lx^>n    completely 
/urpriaeiU and  merely  fights  to  gain  time,  they  may  Ix*  as  decisive 
of  the  war  a*  Jena,  Kckmuhl,  or  Waterloo.     It  is,  theivfore,  of 
thr  utmost   importance  tliat  when  once  the  plan  of  ainipaign 
^«  biren  approvetl,  the  military  chiefs  u|X)n  the  >p<)t  should  Ix' 
P^Mi  an  abhohiti-ly  free  hand. 

'IV  dtirati<iii  of  a  campaign  is  largi'ly  aftWttHl  by  thcdcailly 
f*'»|i»rtit-^  i»f  mcxieni  firciunuN.  It  is  true  that  the  Ioss4»n  in 
•«Ulf  an*  relati\ely  lev*  tluui  in  the  days  of  brown  lk»ss  and  the 
^Mji>thljure  cHimon,  and  almost  insignificant  when  coni|>are<i 
•:th  tlx-  fearful  caniage  wrought  by  swonl  and  sjx*ar.  The 
^tx«*fi  iH  simple.  A  Ijattlefield  in  the  old  days,  except  at  dose 
^uirters,  %»as  a  comparatively  Niife  Icxidily,  and  the  greater  jwirt 
<^  tin*  tnM>|fs  engagiti    were  seldom  e\|M>si'd    for   a   loni;    titni* 
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together  to  a  hot  and  continuous  fire.  To-day  death  has  a  far 
wider  range,  and  the  strain  on  the  nerves  is  consequently  £ur 
more  severe.  Demoralisation,  therefore,  sets  in  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  it  is  more  complete.  When  troops  once  realise 
their  inferiority,  they  can  no  longer  be  depended  on.  If  attack- 
ing, they  refuse  to  advance ;  if  defending,  they  abandon  all 
hope  of  resistance.  It  is  not  the  losses  they  have  actually 
suffered,  but  those  that  they  expect  to  suffer,  that  affect  tfaem. 
The  ordeal  of  facing  the  hail  of  modem  fire  tells  so  heavily  on 
ordinary  flesh  and  blood  that  those  who  have  been  hotly 
engaged,  if  casualties  have  been  very  numerous,  will  seldom  be 
brought  to  fight  again,  except  on  the  defensive,  the  same  day, 
or  even  the  same  month.  There  is  no  bringing  up  men  again 
and  again  to  the  attack,  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon ;  and  unless 
discipline  and  national  spirit  are  of  superior  quality,  unless  even 
the  private  soldier  is  animated  by  something  higher  than  the 
mere  habit  of  mechanical  obedience,  panic,  shirking,  and  whole- 
sale surrender  will  be  the  ordinary  features  of  a  campaign. 

These  phenomena  made  themselves  apparent,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  as  long  ago  as  the  War  of  Secession,  when  the  weapon 
of  the  infantry  was  the  muzzle-loading  rifle,  firing  at  most  two 
rounds  a  minute,  and  when  the  projectile  of  the  artillery  was 
hardly  more  destructive  than  the  stone  shot  of  Mons  Meg. 
With  the  magazine  rifle,  machine  guns,  shrapnel,  and  high 
explosives,  they  have  become  more  pronounced  than  even  at 
Vionville  or  Plevna.  *The  retreat  of  the  88th  [Prussian] 
Brigade,**  writes  Captain  Hoenig,  an  eyewitness  of  the  former 
battle,  ^  forms  the  most  awful  drama  of  the  great  war.  It  had 
lost  53  per  cent,  of  its  strength,  and  the  proportion  of  killed  to 
wounded  was  as  3  to  4.  Strong  men  collapsed  inanimate.  .  .  . 
I  saw  men  cry  like  children  ;  others  fell  prone  without  a  sound  ; 
in  most  the  need  of  water  thrust  forth  all  other  instincts ;  the 
body  demanded  its  rights.  **  Water,  water  "^  was  the  only  in- 
telligible cry  that  broke  from  those  moving  phantoms.  The 
enemy's  lead  poured  like  hail  upon  the  wretched  remnant  of  the 
brigade ;  yet  they  moved  only  slowly  to  the  rear,  their  heads 
bent  in  utter  weariness ;  their  featiu*es  distorted  under  the  thick 
dust  that   had  gathered  on  faces  dripping  with  sweat.     The 
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rtrmin  was  beyond  endurance.  The  soldier  was  no  longer  a 
receptive  being ;  he  was  oblivious  of  everything,  great  or  small. 
His  comnMles  or  his  superiors  he  no  longer  recognised ;  and  yet 
hr  was  the  same  man  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  marched 
acTONs  the  battlefield  shouting  his  marching  chorus.  A  few 
acti%'e  squadronas  and  not  a  man  would  liave  escaped  !  Only  he 
who  has  seen  men  in  such  circumstances,  and  observed  their 
bearing,  knows  the  dreadful  imprint  that  their  features  leave 
upon  the  memory.  Madness  is  there,  the  madness  that  arises 
from  bodily  exhaustion  combined  with  the  most  abject  terror. 
...  I  do  not  shrink,^  he  adds,  *  from  confessing  that  the  fire 
of  >Iarvla-Tour  affected  my  ner\'es  for  months.'' 

If  such  are  the  results  of  ill-success,  a  whole  army  might  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  S8th  Brigade  in  the  first  month 
of  the  campaign,  and  it  is  thus  perfectly  dear  that  some  small 
mistake  in  conduct,  some  trifling  deficiency  in  preparation,  an 
tU-cDnceived  order,  or  a  few  hours'  delay  in  bringing  up  a  rein- 
tbrcenicnt,  may  have  the  most  terrible  consequences,  ^rhat 
oustakes  can  be  wholly  avoided  is  to  expect  too  much.  But 
Uie  state  has  every  right  to  demand  that  to  make  prepara- 
tions complete,  to  ensure  skilful  leading,  close  cu-  operation,  and 
reaolute  action,  neither  by  statesman  nor  soldier  should  thought 
Ubour,  or  expense  be  spared. 

The  importance,  nay  the  necessity,  that  the    |)eople,  as  a 

governing  body,  should  keep  as  watchful  an  eye  on  its  anneil 

form  and  the  national  defences  as  on  diplonia(*y  or  legislation 

'»  fully  realised,  naturally  enough,  only  by  those  nations  whose 

iostincti  of  self-preser%'ation,  by  reason  of  the  configuration  of 

thetr  frontiers  or  their  political  situation,  are  strongly  develo}K»d. 

So  remote  is  the  prospect    that   either    British    or  American 

ioldier»  may  suddenly  Ix*  uilled  ujkmi  to  confront   the  trainetl 

ftfeui»t«»  of  Continental  Kunijie,  that  the  efKi-ieni'v  of  the  nniiv  has 

<tMi)|mniti\ely  little  interest  for  the  nation  at  larg«*.     Vet  evrn  to 

t}ii-M-  maritinit*  enipin-s  an  eHieient  anny  is  of  tlie  liiNt  nitt*NNit y. 

'n^-ir  biml  fmntiers  are  vulnerable.     Thev  may  have  t*>  deal 

with    reliellion,  and   a  navy   is   not  all   |K)werfuI,  e\en   for  the 

defefitv  of  eoastA  and  eonnnertt.*.     It  can  proteet,  hut  it  auniot 

iJt^troy.     Witliout  the  help  of  an  anny,  it  nin  neither  eoniplete 
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the  ruin  of  the  enemy^s  fleet  nor  prevent  its  resuscitation.  It 
can  ward  off*  attack,  but  counter-attack  is  beyond  its  scope. 
Without  the  help  of  an  army  it  can  hardly  force  a  hostile 
Power  to  ask  for  terms.  Exhaustion  is  the  object  of  its  warfare ; 
but  exhaustion,  unless  accelerated  by  crushing  blows,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly slow  process.  In  the  spring  of  I86I  the  blockade  was 
established  along  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
maintained  with  increasing  stringency  from  month  to  month. 
Yiet  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1866  that  the  colours  of  the 
Union  floated  from  the  capitol  of  Richmond,  and  it  was  the 
army  which  placed  them  there. 

A  state,  then,  which  should  rely  on  naval  strength  alone 
could  look  forward  to  no  other  than  a  protracted  war,  and  a 
protracted  war  between  two  great  Powers  is  antagonistic  to 
the  interests  of  the  civilised  world.  With  the  nations  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  dominated  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  by  a 
militant  spirit ;  with  commerce  and  finance  dependent  for  health 
and  security  on  universal  peace,  foreign  intervention  is  a  mere 
question  of  time.  Nor  would  public  opinion,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  America,  be  content  with  a  purely  defensive  policy, 
even  if  such  policy  were  practicable.  Putting  aside  the  tedium 
and  the  dangers  of  an  interminable  campaign,  the  national  pride 
would  never  be  brought  to  confess  that  it  was  incapable  of  the 
same  resolute  effort  as  much  smaller  communities.  *  An  army, 
and  a  strong  army,^  would  be  the  general  cry.  Nor  would  such 
an  army  be  difficult  to  create.  Enormous  numbers  would  not 
be  needed.  An  army  supported  by  an  invincible  navy  possesses 
a  strength  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Even 
to  those  who  rely  on  the  big  battalions  and  huge  fortresses, 
the  amphibious  power  of  a  gi'eat  maritime  state,  if  intelligently 
directed,  may  be  a  most  formidable  menace  :  while  to  the  state 
itself  it  is  an  extraordinary  security. 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  one  long  illustration.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  points  out  that  there  are  always  dominant  positions, 
outside  the  frontiers  of  a  maritime  state,  which,  in  the  intei^ests 
of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  supremacy  at  sea,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  a  powerfiil  neighbour. 
Great  Britain,  always  dependent  for  her  prosperity  on  narrow 
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•oUfhift  long  been  familiar  nith  the  importance  of  the  positions 
^t  oommand  these  waterways.    In  one  respect  at  least  her  policy 
Imi  been  consistent     She  has  spared  no  effort  to  secure  such 
portions  for  herself,  or,  if  that  has  been  impracticable,  at  least 
to  dniw  their  teeth.     Gibraltar,  Malta,  St.  Lucia,  Aden,  Egypt, 
C;pni»  are  conspicuous  instances;  but  above  all  stands  Antwerp, 
lo  perhaps  tlic  most  original  passage  of  Alison's  monumental 
*ork  the  constant  influence  of  Antwerp  on  the  destinies  of  the 
Cfiited  Kingdom  is  vividly  portrayed.     *  Nature  has  framed  the 
MMfklt  to  be  the  rival  of  the  Thames.     Flowing  through   a 
ojuntn'   excelling  even   the   midland   counties  of  England  in 
scalth  and  resources,  adjoining  cities  equal  to  any  in  Europe 
in  arts  and  commerce;  the  arter}'  at  once  of  Flanders  and 
Holland,  of  Brabant  and  Luxembourg,  it  is  fitted  to  be  the 
gn»i  organ  of  communication  between  the  fertile   fields  and 
rich   manufacturing  towiis   of  the  Low   Countries  and   other 
maritime  states  of  the  world.'     Antwerp,  moreover,  the  key  of 
the  great  estuary,  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  vast  naval  anenal,  such  as  it  became  under  Philip  IL  of  Siiain 
and  again  under  the  I^lrst  Napoleon.     *  It  is  tlie  point,"  con- 
tinues the  historian,  *  from  which  in  ever)-  age  the  indei^endence 
uf  thi*M.-  kingiloms  has  Imimi  seriouKly  nieniuxHl.     Si*nsihle  of  hiT 
liaiigtT,   it    hail  t)een    the    fixed    |M>licv    of  (iiviit    Dritaiii   for 
cvriturit-H  to  prevent  thi2%  fomiidable  outwork  i'nm\  falling  into 
tht-  haiMls  of  her  enemii*s,  and  the  Ix'st  days  of  her  history  aiv 
chiefly  oi-cupit-il  nith  the  struggle  to  wanl  ott'sueh  a  disitster/ 
In  ascribing,  however,  e\ery  great  war  in  which  (ireat   Hritain 
Im,^  luttk  i-ngiige«l  to  this  nutse  alone  he  luts  gone  tcM>  fiu*.     The 
«ec-urit\  of  India  has  lieeii  a  motive  of  ei|ual  stivngth.     Ne\er- 
tiM-h-vs.    it    was    to    pniteet    Antwerp     from    the    Fn*neh    that 
( 'ti.tr It ^  II.  sitUni  with  the  Dutch  in  1G70  ;  that  Anne  deelan^i 
«iu  4*u    I^niiH  XI\.  in    ITOi;  that   Chiithani  siip|N>ititl  1*111^^1^1 
III    ITltf ;  that   ritt,  i\t\\  \ear>  later,  t(H>k  up  amis  against  the 
lie^ulutitMi.    H  /H 

'Hr*  tniphien  of  the  Dritish  army  in  tin*  pvat  war  nith 
FniKv  were  eluu*afteri«»tie  ol*  the  ani|)hihi«nis  |K)wer.  The 
trufip*  ttiok  more  UittK-ships  tlian  eoloufN,  aiitl  ahiHh.t  as  many 
iM%al  nrM-naK  as   land   fiirtnrsse^.      Manv  neii'    tht>   IiIdhs   the\ 
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struck  at  the  maritime  strength  of  France  and  her  allies  ;  but 
had  the  expedition  which  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  in 
1809  been  as  vigorously  conducted  as  it  was  wisely  conceived, 
it  would  have  hit  Napoleon  far  harder  than  even  the  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen.  The  great  dockyard  that  the 
Emperor  had  constructed  on  the  Scheldt  held  the  nucleus  of  a 
powerful  fleet.  Eight  line-of-battle  ships  and  ten  frigates  lay 
in  mid-channel.  Twenty  vessels  of  different  classes  were  on  the 
slips,  and  in  the  magazines  and  storehouses  had  been  accumu- 
lated sufficient  material  to  equip  all  these  and  twenty  more. 
The  destruction  of  Antwerp — and  for  a  full  week  it  was  at 
Lord  Chatham's  mercy — would  have  freed  scores  of  British 
frigates  to  protect  British  commerce ;  Wellington,  in  his  great 
campaign  of  1813,  would  not  have  had  to  complain  that,  for 
the  first  time,  the  communication  by  sea  of  a  British  army  was 
insecure ;  the  Americans,  in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812, 
would  have  been  more  vigorously  opposed  ;  and  Napoleon,  who, 
while  Antwerp  was  his,  never  altogether  abandoned  hope  of 
overmastering  Great  Britain  on  her  own  element,  might,  on  his 
own  confession,  have  relinquished  the  useless  struggle  with  the 
great  sea  Power.  The  expedition  failed,  and  failed  disastrously. 
But  for  all  that,  fulfilling  as  it  did  the  great  maxim  that  the 
naval  strength  of  the  enemy  should  be  the  first  objective  of  the 
forces  of  the  maritime  power,  both  by  land  and  sea,  it  was  a 
strategical  stroke  of  the  highest  order. 

The  predominant  part  played  by  the  army  under  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  Belgium  has  tended  to  obscure  the  principle  that 
governed  its  employment  in  the  war  of  1793-1815.  The  army, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  was  first  and  foremost  the 
auxiliary  of  the  fleet ;  and  only  when  the  naval  strength  of  the 
enemy  had  been  destroyed  was  it  used  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
i.e.  in  the  invasion  of  the  hostile  territory  and  in  lending  aid 
to  the  forces  of  confederate  Powers.  Events  proved  that  these 
principles  were  absolutely  sound.  It  was  not  in  the  narrow  seas 
alone  that  the  army  rendered  good  service  to  the  navy.  De- 
priving France  of  her  colonies,  occupying  her  ports  in  foreign 
waters,  ousting  her  from  commanding  posts  along  the  trade 
routes,  it  contributed  not  only  to  her  exhaustion,  but  to  the 
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protection  of  British  commerce  and  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  maritime  supremacy.  Few  of  these  operations  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  attract  much  notice  from  the  ordinary 
hijitorian,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  their  effect.  To  the 
poanession  of  the  dominant  positions  that  were  captured  by 
the  army.  Great  Britain,  in  no  small  degree,  is  indebted  for  the 
preKot  security  of  her  vast  dominions.  The  keynote  of  the 
6erre  struggle  with  the  French  Empire  was  the  possession  of 
India.  Before  he  became  First  Consul,  Napoleon  had  realised 
that  India  was  the  throne  of  Asia ;  that  whoever  should  sit  on 
that  throne,  master  of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  of  the  richest 
and  mont  natural  market  for  the  products  of  the  West,  and  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  golden  hemi- 
•pbere,  would  be  roaster  of  more  than  half  the  globe.  But  his 
prcKrience  was  not  surer  than  the  instinct  of  the  British  people. 
Vague  and  shadowy  indeed  were  their  dreams  of  empire,  yet  the 
presentiment  of  future  greatness,  based  on  the  foothold  they 
had  ahieady  gained  in  Hindustan,  seems  always  to  have  c*on- 
troUed  the  national  policy.  They  knew  as  well  as  Napoleon 
that  Malta  and  Egypt,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  were  merely  the 
outworks  of  their  stronghold  in  the  East :  and  that  if  those 
outwork^  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fmnce,  a  greiit  aniiy  of  Malioni- 
medanN  1«1  bv  French  generals,  stiffened  by  a  Fniuh  army 
oorps  and  gathering  impetus  fn>ni  the  acx-es-sion  of  every  trilx* 
it  pa^cd  thnnigh,  might  nianh  unoppostnl  atTo^s  the  huhis. 
Sci,  from  first  to  last,  the  least  threat  against  Kgypt  an<l  Malta 
Mjflwd  to  awaken  their  apprehensions;  and  in  their  knou lecl^^t. 
that  India  was  the  ultimate  objective  of  all  his  M-lieiiK^s  is  to  Ix- 
found  the  explanation  of  the  >tubboninc-vs  with  which  they 
ffMight  Na|K>l€-i>n.  It  is  not  in  l>o  denied  that  in  thwarting  the 
ambition  of  their  nii^rhty  rival,  or  jKThaps  in  furlheriii^r  fluir 
o»n,  the  naw  was  thi*  chief  instrument  ;  hut  in  thrusting  the 
Fn-ruh  fn»m  K^^pt,  in  abiding  ( Vyion,  Mauritius,  and  ('a|K' 
(  olony  to  the  outworks,  the  army,  small  as  it  uas  tln-n  ctim- 
imn^l  with  the  ^reat  hosts  of  the  Continent,  did  nnich  l)oth  for 
th.    iiiakin^'  and  for  the  Mvunty  of  thr  British  Knipin. 

Hut  the  M*o|H-  of  the  military  o|Krations  of  a  maritune  stati- 
H  b%  IK)  means  limiU'd  to  the  «ipture  of  eoloiiie>,  naval  ^irsenals 
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and  coaling-stations.  Timely  diversions,  by  attracting  a  large 
portion  of  the  enemy''s  fighting  strength  on  the  mainland,  may 
give  valuable  aid  to  the  armies  of  an  ally.  The  Peninsular  War 
is  a  conspicuous  example.  According  to  Napoleon,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  his  grip  on  Spain  deprived  him  of  180,000  good 
soldiers  during  the  disastrous  campaign  of  181S;  and  those 
soldiers,  who  would  have  made  Dresden  a  decisive  instead  of 
a  barren  victory,  were  held  fast  by  Wellington.  Again,  it  was 
the  news  of  Vittoria  that  made  it  useless  for  the  Emperor  to 
propose  terms  of  peace,  and  so  escape  from  the  coils  that 
strangled  him  at  Leipzig. 

Nor  is  the  reinforcement  supplied  by  a  small  army  based 
upon  the  sea  to  be  despised.  In  1793  a  British  contingent, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  formed  part  of  the  allied  forces 
which,  had  the  British  Government  forborne  to  interfere, 
would  in  all  probability  have  captured  Paris.  Twenty-two 
years  later,  under  wiser  auspices,  another  contingent,  although 
numbering  no  more  than  30,000  men,  took  a  decisive  part  in 
the  war  of  nations,  and  the  blunders  of  the  older  generation 
were  more  than  repaired  at  Waterloo.  But  the  strength 
of  the  amphibious  Power  has  been  even  more  effectively 
displayed  than  in  the  campaign  of  1815.  Intervention  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  a  war  has  produced  greater  results  than 
the  provision  of  a  contingent  at  the  outset.  In  1782:  the  ^ 
disembarkation  of  a  French  army  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
established  the  independence  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
1878,  when  the  Russian  invaders  were  already  in  sight  of 
Constantinople,  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles, 
following  the  mobilisation  of  an  expeditionary  force,  at  once 
arrested  their  further  progress.  Had  the  British  Cabinet  of 
1807  realised  the  preponderating  strength  which  even  a  small 
army,  if  rightly  used,  draws  from  the  command  of  the  sea, 
the  campaign  of  Eylau  would  in  all  probability  have  been  as 
disastrous  to  Napoleon  as  that  of  Leipzig.  The  presence 
of  20,000  men  at  the  great  battle  would  have  surely  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  Yet,  although  the  men  were 
available,  although  a  few  months  later  27,000  were  assembled 
in  the  Baltic  for  the  coercion   of    Denmark,   his  Majesty's 
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ainisters  forgetful  of  Marlborough^s  glories,  were  so  imbued 
vith  the  idea  that  the  British  army  was  too  insignificant  to 
take  ptrt  in  a  Continental  war,  that  the  opportunity  was  let 
Jip.  It  is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  fact  that  the  successive 
Gmernmentii  of  that  era,  although  they  realised  very  clearly 
thit  the  finit  duty  of  the  army  was  to  support  the  operations 
ttd  complete  the  triumph  of  the  navy,  never  seemed  to  have 
JP^feA  the  principles  which  should  have  controlled  its  use 
*bni  the  command  of  the  sea  had  been  attained.  The  march 
of  the  AllicH  on  Paris  in  1793  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
iKCiuie  the  British  Cabinet  considered  that  the  contingent 
*oiil(l  be  better  employed  in  besieging  Dunkirk.  After  the 
Ulure  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Moore  to  achieve  the 
unpowible,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards,  to  drive  the 
Fmich  from  the  Peninsula,  the  ministry  abandoned  all  idea 
rf  intervention  on  the  main  theatre,  although,  a:^  we  have 
*ttn,  had  such  intervention  been  well  timed,  it  might  easily 
hiv€  changed  the  current  of  events.  It  is  true  that  when 
U»  main  theatre  is  occupied  by  huge  armies,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  whole  of  the  Napoleonic  conflict,  the  value  of  a 
c^ompamtively  small  force,  however  sudden  its  appearance,  is 
^  no  mi*an>  easily  realised.  For  instance,  it  would  seem  at 
6r\t  Mj^t  tlwt  a  Briti>h  iiMitingent  of  100,000  men  would  be 
^moit  |o%t  amid  the  millions  timt  would  take  pirt  in  the 
AtiMu-  c-onflirt.H  of  a  European  war.  It  should  lx»  remenilx?n*d, 
'to^trvcr,  thitt  with  enormous  manses  of  men  the  difficulties 
rf  Mjpply  an'  very  great.  Steam  has  done  much  to  lighten 
'W,  litul  the*  iiumlxTs  at  the  point  of  collision  will  lx»  far 
P»*trr  tlian  it  wa^  possible  to  assemble  in  the  days  of  Na|K)kHin. 
VtcTtlH'li"!*-,  th<-  lines  of  conmuniication,  es|x»cially  milwnys, 
*ill  ntniin-  iiion*  ni«*n  to  ^lanl  them  than  horetofort\  for 
*^^\  an-  iiion-  viilnrrrtblr.  'Vhv  lon^T,  therefore,  the  linos  of 
'''•nimuiiirntioii,  th«*  •^nmlltT  the  iunnl)*»rs  on  the  Held  of  Iwittlo. 
Mnrvf)\«r,  the  j^*at  hiM>  of  the  Continent,  not  only  for 
•^•nxi'iiirniv  of  Hiippiv,  but  for  convenience  of  niancnivre,  will 
*i*-plov  M-xeral  iirmi*'^  on  a  broad  front.  At  some  one  |)oint, 
■h#n.  H  n-i  r  I  font-men  t  (»f  even  one  or  two  army  eoq^s  nii^ht 
*^ni  the  M-ale. 
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The  objections,  however,  to  intervention  of  this  character 
are  numerous.  Between  allied  armies,  especially  if  one  is  fieur 
bu*ger  than  the  other,  there  is  certain  to  be  friction,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the  question  of  supply  is  not 
easily  settled.  If  the  decisive  point  is  near  the  coast,  as 
in  the  campaign  of  Eylau,  the  army  of  the  maritime  Power, 
passessing  its  own  base,  can  render  effective  aid  without 
emban-assment  either  to  itself  or  its  ally ;  but,  under  all  other 
conditions,  independent  operations  of  a  secondary  nature  are 
distinctly  to  be  preferred.  Such  was  clearly  the  opinion  of 
the  British  ministries  during  the  war  with  France.  TTiey 
recognised  that  by  giving  vitality  and  backbone  to  popular 
risings  even  a  small  army  might  create  useful  diversions.  But 
their  idea  of  a  diversion  was  a  series  of  isolated  efforts,  made 
at  far  distant  points;  and  even  so  late  as  1813  they  were 
oblivious  of  the  self-evident  facts  that  for  a  diversion  to  be 
really  effective  it  must  be  made  in  such  strength  as  to  con- 
stitute a  serious  threat,  and  that  it  should  be  directed  against 
some  vital  point. 

Fortunately  for  Europe,  AVellington  foresaw  that  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  Portugal,  and  the  presence  of  a  British 
army  in  close  proximity  to  the  southern  frontier  of  France, 
would  be  a  menace  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  Napoleon 
to  disi'egard.  Yet  with  what  difficulty  he  induced  the 
Government  to  adopt  his  views,  and  how  lukewarm  was  their 
support,  is  exposed  in  the  many  volumes  of  his  despatches. 
Ill  all  history  there  are  few  more  glaring  instances  of  incom- 
I)etent  statesmanship  than  the  proposal  of  the  Cabinet  of 
1813,  at  the  moment  when  Wellington  was  contemplating  the 
campaign  that  was  to  expel  the  French  from  Spain,  and  was 
asking  for  more  men,  more  money,  and  more  material,  to 
detach  a  large  force  in  the  vague  hope  of  exciting  a  revolution 
in  southern  Italy. 

Whether  the  improvement  in  communications,  as  well  as 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  armies,  has  not  greatly  weakened 
the  value  of  diversions  on  the  mainland,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Railways  may  enable  the  defender  to  concentrate  his  forces 
so  rapidly  that  even  the  landing  may  be  opposed,  and  with 
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the  ninrmmift  numhen  at  his  command  he  may  well  be  able 

to   «pare  a  coiutidemble  force  from    the   main   theatre.     It   is 

poanble  to  conceive   that  a  Kmall  army^  even  if  it  completed 

it*  embarkation,  might  find  ittelf  shut  up   in   an  entrenched 

pop>»ition    by   a   force   little   larger  than    ititelf.       If,  however, 

the   diviTHion    were  made   at   a   crisis   of  the   campaign,   the 

toddcti  appearance  of  a  new   army   might  be  decisive  of  the 

var.     CMherwiMs  the  army  would    probably  do  more  good  if 

it  refmiiied  from  landing  and   confined    itself  to  threats.     So 

kmg  ajii  it  was  hidden  by  the  horizon,  it  would  be  invested 

with  the  terrors  of  the  unknown.     The  enemy'^s  knowledge  that 

at  any  moment  a  well-ccjuippi'd  force,  supported  by  a  powerful 

fcrU  might  suddenly  descend  upon  some  prosperous  port  or 

important  arsenal,  would  compel  him  to  maintain  large  garrisons 

■long  the  whole  seaboanl.     llie  strength   of  these  garrisons, 

in  all  probability,  would  lie  much  larger  in  the  aggregate  than 

thr  force    which    menaced    them,  and    the    latter   would   thus 

fiffri«^f  a    far   greater  disintegrating    effect   on   the   enemyV 

vnwd  <%trength  than  by  adding  a  few  thousand  men  to  the 

hoKtji  of  itji  ally.     On  theatres  of  war  which  are  only  thinly 

populated  or  half  civilised,  a  descent  from  the  sea  might  easily 

pnvliire  a  complete  changi*  in  the  situation,     llie  (Ktruiiaticm 

rf  lletiuu  ill    rlost»    pn)xiinity   to    the   Russian   line  of  coni- 

munication**    and    to    the    single     hridgi*    ficniss    the    Danulx*, 

hrui|^t    the   Russian   ailvancv   through   Bulgaria   to  a  sudden 

•top^juMi  nJievitl  all  pressure  on  Turkey  proper,     llie  dewl- 

W   which  euMHil    is   Miggestive.     IiC»t    us    sup{M)so    that    the 

:nT«ii(i>'    liiH*    of   <'oinnuniications    lind    l)een    a    railway,    iirul 

n«na  MtiMted  near   the  amst.     SuppliiHi    fnmi   the  sea,  with 

:niiniit«l   fju'iliti<->  for   n'inforcvment,  (KnianV  ring  of  earth- 

«(ifi«  mould   liH\i'  Imi-u   alwilntely  impregnabli* ;  and   hml    the 

"J»K  U<i  ri  |Hi<»h«-d  M)  far  inland  a^  to  >4run»  sco|M'  for  offrnNJxi' 

v'K'T,.  th«'    Rii'^'^iaiiN  in    all    human  pn>l>al)ilitv,  wntild  lU'vcr 

M'»   rri»v4-<i    till*   Kalkan^.      It    is   jM-rfW-tlv  |)o**«*ihlr,  then,  that 

'  V    .inii\    lantl-»   within    n*arh   ni'   a   pnriinoiiH   lim-  of'  n»ni- 

"■  r?i:it*fin^    it    iiia\  i-oni|H'l    the   fn<-iii\,  altlion^h    t:ir    ^ii|N'i'ior 

'  rj'.iiiU  r-,  to  rrnoiinn*  all  eutirpriM-s  apiin^t  distaiit  |M»iiit>. 

Kail»a\^  in  war    are  giMNl  MT\ant>  but    InuI  ma*«tcrs.     In 
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some  respects  they  are  far  superior  to  a  network  of  high  roads. 
Two  trains  will  supply  the  daily  needs  of  100,000  men  several 
hundred  miles  distant  from  their  base.  But  the  road-bed  is 
easily  destroyed ;  the  convoy  system  is  impracticable,  and  the 
regular  course  of  traffic  is  susceptible  to  the  slightest  threat 
So,  when  railways  become  the  principal  factors,  as  when  an  annj 
finds  itself  dependent  on  a  long  and  exposed  line,  a  powerM 
aggressive  combination  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
difficulty.  The  whole  attention  of  the  commander  will  be  given 
to  the  security  of  his  supplies,  and  even  if  he  is  not  thrown  on 
the  defensive  by  the  enemy'*s  activity,  his  liberty  of  action  will 
be  exceedingly  drcumscribed. 

The  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  communication 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  art  of  war.  A  great 
watenv'ay,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Mississippi,  the  Danube,  or 
the  Ganges,  is  safer  and  surer  than  a  railway.  But  railways 
are  far  more  numerous  than  navigable  rivers,  and  a  series  of 
parallel  lines  is  thus  a  better  means  of  supplying  a  lai^ 
army.  But  neither  railways  nor  waterways  as  lines  of  supply 
or  of  operation  are  to  be  compared  with  the  sea.  Before 
the  War  of  1870,  for  instance,  a  study  of  the  French  railway 
system  enabled  Moltke  to  forecast,  with  absolute  acciuacy,  the 
direction  of  Napoleon'^s  advance,  the  distribution  of  his  forces, 
and  the  extent  of  front  that  they  would  occupy.  In  a  war, 
therefore,  between  two  Continental  Powers,  the  staff  of  either 
side  would  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  line  of  attack ; 
the  locality  for  concentration  would  be  at  once  made  clear ;  and, 
as  the  carrying  capacity  of  all  railways  is  well  known,  the 
numbers  that  would  be  encountered  at  any  one  point  along  the 
front  might  be  easily  calculated. 

But  if  the  enemy'*s  army,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet, 
were  to  advance  across  blue  water,  the  case  would  be  veiy 
different.  Its  movements  would  \ye  veiled  in  the  most  com- 
plete secrecy.  It  would  be  impassible  to  do  more  than  guess 
at  its  objective.  It  might  strike  at  any  point  along  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  coast,  or  it  might  shift  from  one  point  to 
another,  perhaps  far  distant,  in  absolute  security  ;  it  could 
bewilder  the  enemy  with  feints,  and   cause   him   to   disperse 
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Ui  (9itc»  o\-er  the  whole  seaboard.  Surprifle  and  freedom  of 
■oianent  are  pre-eminently  the  weapons  of  the  Power  that 
conmandK  the  sea.  Witness  the  War  of  Secession.  McClellan, 
io  18G2,  by  the  adroit  transfer  of  120,000  men  down  the  reaches 
of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  had  Richmond 
tt  his  mercy.  Grant  in  1864,  by  continually  changing  his  line 
of  communication  from  one  river  to  another,  made  more  pro- 
fm  in  a  month  than  his  predecessors  had  done  in  two  years. 
SbmnanV  great  march  acrosh  Greorgia  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble had  not  a  Federal  fleet  been  ready  to  receive  him  when  he 
mAti  the  Atlantic ;  and,  throughout  the  war,  the  knowledge 
that  at  any  moment  a  vast  fleet  of  transports  might  appear  off 
aoT  one  of  the  ports  on  their  enormous  seaboard  prevented  the 
Confcdcnites  notwithstanding  that  the  garrisons  were  reduced 
to  a  mort  dangerous  extent,  from  massing  their  full  strength  for 
adatisiTe  effort. 

The  power  of  striking  like  a  ^  a  bolt  from  the  blue '  is  of 
the  fcry  greatest  value  in  war.  Surprise  was  the  foundation  of 
ilaort  all  the  grand  strategical  combinations  of  the  past,  as  it 
•iD  be  of  thoMc  to  come.  The  first  thought,  and  the  last,  of 
the  gmit  general  ift  to  outwit  his  adversarj',  and  to  strike  where 
hr  U  leaist  expected.  And  the  nicasure^i  he  adopts  to  lUToniplish 
h»  purpohc  arv  not  easily  divined.  Wliat  soldier  in  Euro})e 
uticipAted  MarllionHigh's  march  to  the  Danulx*  and  Blenheim 
Wd  f  What  other  brain  l)e^ides  NH|X)leonV  dreamt  of  the  ixtssage 
fl^the  Alp^  before  Marengo  ?  Was  there  a  single pMienil  of  IViissia 
hrforr  Jena  who  foresaw  that  the  Fn*nch  would  march  north 
from  the  Bavarian  fnmtier,  uncovering  the  nmds  to  the  Khine, 
■rf  n«iing  utter  di»>tniction  in  vhsv  of  defeat  f  Who  Wieved 
n  the  mrly  June  of  IHl.")  tliat  an  anny  1*K),0(K)  strong  would 
•Jar*  to  in^Mfle  a  country  defffided  by  two  arinii'>  that  nuistenti 
Vii^thfr  <ner  200,000  unlx'aten  •^iildit-rs  r  To  what  l\nlrnil 
MihtT  did  it  <Kx-ur,  on  the  morning  of  ('hanctllorsvillf,  tliat 
I-w,  corifniiitt^l  bv  W,(KK)  Northi-nu-r*,  would  drtarh  th«*  half 
^  &:•  o%in  Miinll  font*  <if  50,0(K)  to  attack  his  i-m-niN  in  tiank  and 
■••X  *  'Hh'  \frA  «ni rst*  which  appcanti  to  onliniiiy  minds  m) 
*w!  h\  fllifficultio  and  dangers  *ts  to  lie  out.sidc  the  |miIc  of 
;nrtKml  •trateg)'  has,  over  and  o\er  again,  l>*en  that  which  ktl 
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to  decisive  victory ;  and  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  valuable 
than  another  as  regards  national  defence,  it  is  that  preparation 
cannot  be  too  careful,  or  precautions  overdone.  Overwhelming 
numbers,  adequately  trained,  commanded,  and  equipped,  are 
the  only  means  of  ensuring  absolute  security.  But  a  numerical 
preponderance,  either  by  land  or  sea,  over  all  possible  hostile 
combinations,  is  unattainable,  and  in  default  the  only  sound 
policy  is  to  take  timely  and  ample  precautions  against  all  enter- 
prises which  are  even  remotely  possible.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  war  than  the  combined  labours  of  a  thoroughly 
well-trained  general  staff,  except  the  intellect  and  audacity 
of  a  great  strategist.  The  ordinary  mind,  even  if  it  does  not 
shrink  from  great  danger,  sees  no  way  of  surmounting  great 
difficulties  ;  and  any  operation  which  involves  both  vast  dangers 
and  vast  difficulties  it  scoffs  at  as  chimerical.  The  heaven-bom 
strategist,  on  the  other  hand,  ^  takes  no  counsel  of  his  fean.** 
Knowing  that  success  is  seldom  to  be  won  without  incuiring 
risks,  he  is  always  greatly  daring ;  and  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  overcomes  all  obstacles,  and  even  uses  them,  as  Hannibal  and 
Napoleon  did  the  Alps,  and  as  some  great  captain  of  the  future 
may  use  the  sea,  to  further  his  purpose  and  surprise  his  ad- 
versary, he  shows  his  superiority  to  the  common  herd.  It  is 
repeated  ad  fmuseam  that  in  consequence  of  the  vastly  improved 
means  of  transmitting  information,  surprise  on  a  large  scale  is 
no  longer  to  be  feared.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  means  of  concentrating  troops  and  ships  are  far  speedier 
than  of  old ;  that  false  information  can  be  far  more  readily 
distributed  ;  and  also,  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain 
than  another,  it  is  that  the  great  strategist,  surprise  being  still 
the  most  deadly  of  all  weapons,  will  devote  the  whole  force  of 
his  intellect  to  the  problem  of  bringing  it  about. 

Nor  can  it  be  disguised  that  amphibious  power  is  a  £ur 
more  terrible  weapon  now  than  even  in  the  days  when  it  crushed 
Napoleon.  Commerce  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
it  is  no  longer  confined  within  territorial  limits.  The  arteries 
vital  to  the  existence  of  civilised  communities  stretch  over  every 
ocean.  States  which  in  1800  rated  their  maritime  traffic  at  a 
few  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  value  it  now  at  many 
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nillion^.     Others  whoiie  flags,  fifty  years  ago,  were  almost  un- 
kDown  on  the  high  seas,  possess  to-day  great  fleets  of  merchant- 
men ;  and  those  who  fifty  years  ago  were  self-dependent,  rely  in 
grcAt  part,  for  the   maintenance  of  their  prosperity,  on  their 
inlcrcoune  with  distant  continents.     There  is  no  great  Power, 
and  few  small  ones,  to  whom  the  loss  of  its  sea-borne  trade 
would  be  other  than  a  most  deadly  blow  ;  and  there  is  no  great 
Pdwct  that  is  not  far  more  vulnerable  than  when  Great  Britain, 
angle-handed,   held   her  own   against   a   European   coalition. 
Colonic*,  commercial  ports,  dockyards,  coaling-stations,  are  so 
■anj  hostages  to  fortune.     Year  by  year,  they  become  more 
nmncnNis.     Year  by  year,  as  commercial  rivalry  grows  more 
■cute,  they  become  more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  pro- 
iperity  and  pn»tige  of  their  mother-countries.     And  to  what 
end  f    To  exist  as  pledges  of  peace,  auspicia  mellorls  drri,  or  to 
fcD  an  easy  prey  to  the  Power  that  is  supreme  at  sea  and  can 
4rike  hard  on  land  t 

Even  the  baldest  and  briefest  discussion  of  the  vast  subject 
«f  var  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  professional  and  unprofessional  soldiers.  Volun- 
tary lenrioe  still  holds  its  grounds  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  states ; 
iadboth  the  Uniti-d  Kingdom  and  Animcuwill  have  to  a  great 
extent  to  rely,  in  case  of  conflicts  which  tax  all  their  reM)urfes, 
•  tiDopb  who  have  neitlier  the  practice  nor  tlie  discipline  of 
tbor  standing  armies.  Wliat  will  be  the  value  of  these 
iaateuTi  when  pitted  against  n^gulars  ?  Putting  the  que>tion 
tfnoro/aidde,  a*«  leading  us  too  far  afield,  it  is  cletu-  that  the 
■dividual  amateur  must  depend  upon  his  training.  If,  like  the 
■•jority  of  the  Boers  he  is  a  giHid  shot,  a  go<Kl  scout,  a  gwKl 
■J^innikhcT,  and«  if  niountetl,  a  good  horseman  and  horseniaster, 
t^  i«  undeniably  a  most  useful  Mildier.  But  whetlier  amateurs, 
f^nojui  -tliat  i*««  when  orgtmised  into  iMittalion.s  and  hnpule>- 
•fr  t(K>n»ughly  tntntwortliy,  (le|KiMK  on  the  <|uality  of  their 
AtT^.  With  gtKKl  ortieers,  and  a  tvrtain  anioiint  of  pn*viou> 
••tmiiif,  there  i-*  ih)  n*a>on  why  Ixxlie^  of  int'antr\,  artillerv,  or 
nMiritMl  iiirfintr\«  conipose^l  entirelv  ot  unprofevsioiial  soldiers, 
•^uild  iiiit  do  excvllent  ser\iii*  in  the  field.  Where  they  are 
-^%  tu  fail   i«  in  discipline  ;  and  it   would  ap|K*ar  that  at  the 
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beginning  of  a  campaign  they  are  more  liable  to  panic,  less 
resolute  in  attack,  less  enduring  under  heavy  losses  and  great 
hardships,  and  much  slower  in  manoeuvre  than  the  professionals. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  inevitable  ;  and  it  has  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  value  of  the  citizen  soldier,  for,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  is  a  most  critical 
phase.  In  short,  troops  who  are  only  half-trained,  or  who  have 
been  hastily  raised,  may  be  a  positive  danger  to  the  army  to 
which  they  belong ;  and  the  shelter  of  stout  earthworks  is  the 
only  place  for  them.  Yet  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of 
experienced  fighting  men  in  the  ranks  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  probable  that  battalions  composed 
of  unprofessional  soldiers,  the  free  citizens  of  a  free  and  pro- 
sperous state,  are  little  if  at  all  inferior,  as  fighting  units,  to 
battalions  composed  of  conscripts.  But  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  men  possess  the  qualifications  referred  to  above,  that  the 
officers  are  accustomed  to  command,  and  that  both  have  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  their  duties  in  the  field.  A  mob,  however 
patriotic,  carrying  small-bore  rifles  is  no  more  likely  to  hold  its 
own  to-day  against  well-led  regulars  than  did  the  mob  canying 
pikes  and  flint-locks  in  the  past.  A  small  body  of  resohifce 
civilians,  well-armed  and  skilful  marksmen,  might  easily,  on  their 
own  ground,  defeat  the  same  number  of  trained  soldiers,  especi- 
ally if  the  latter  were  badly  led.  But  in  a  war  of  masses,  tin 
power  of  combination,  of  rapid  and  orderly  movement,  and  c 
tactical  mancEuvring  is  bound  to  tell. 


CHAPTER   II 

STRATEGY 

Tkc  euurt  meaning  of  the  word  *  strategy '  is  as  generally  mis- 
BDdostood  as  the  study  of  the  art  it  describes  is  generally 
MgiectftL  By  civilians  it  is  continually  confounded  with 
*ttct]os*and  it  would  seem  that  even  soldiers  are  not  always 
qidtif  char  as  to  the  essential  distinction  between  the  two  main 
biorho  of  their  profession.  Yet  such  confusion  is  not  due  to 
the  vant  of  definition.  Almost  every  military  writer  of  repute 
h^  tried  his  hand  at  it,  and  the  only  embarrassment  is  to 
diooie  the  best.  The  last  perhaps  wiU  serve  our  purpose  as 
*dl  as  any  other.  Strategy,  according  to  the  official  text-book 
«f  the  Britinh  infantry,  is  the  art  of  bringing  the  enemy  to 
iMle,  while  tactics  are  the  methods  by  which  a  commander 
«i*  to  ovffrwhelm  him  when  liattle  is  joined.  It  wiU  thus 
'*«*«  that  Htrategj-  leads  up  to  the  actual  fighting — that  is, 
^  the  tactic-nl  decision  :  but  that  while  the  two  luniies  are 
wckinj^  to  destroy  wich  other  it  remains  in  abeyance,  to  spring 
«>*  nMire  intii  o}ienition  a«*  soon  its  the  issue  is  decided.  It 
•ill  ftbu  he  <iWrv«l  that  the  end  of  strategy  is  the  pitched 
™ttlf;  aihI  it  is  hanlly  necessarj*  to  point  out  tliat  the 
^'inMujter  at  which  the  stnitcgi>t  aims  is  one  in  which  ever)' 
f**»ible  mlvnnfjigi*  cif  nuiiil)ers,  ground,  supplies,  and  vioral 
**»*ll  \w  Mt  tin*«l  to  hiiiiselfi  an<l  which  '^hall  end  in  hi>  enemy's 

IIm-  iiitiui**  hv  Hhii'h  this  di*sinibleeonMnniniit ion  is  attaiiu-d 
*•>  rimn\,  but  tin-  guiding  prini'ipk'  is  genenilly  tlif  saiiif,  and 
Wi4\  Ik  «uiiiiii4<i|  up  ill  Na|N)Kt)n\  dictum,  Uw  Mvnt  of  war  lu's 
f*^  tht  'pnt'ftuttHiidunA.  Tlic  line  of  supply  iiuiv  Ik'  N*ii(l  to  \n* 
*•  ^iUl  to  thi-  «xistciKv  otiin  army  as  the  heart  to  the  life  of  a 
f^iuitui   Ix-ing.     JiM  as  the  duellist  who  finds  liii  mlverstu'y's 
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point  menacing  him  with  certain  death,  and  his  own  giiard 
astray,  is  compelled  to  conform  to  his  adversary's  movements, 
and  to  content  himself  with  warding  off  his  thrusts,  so  the 
commander  whose  communications  are  suddenly  threatened 
finds  himself  in  a  false  position,  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he 
has  not  to  change  all  his  plans,  to  split  up  his  force  into  more 
or  less  isolated  detachments,  and  to  fight  with  inferior  numbers 
on  ground  which  he  has  not  had  time  to  prepare,  and  where 
defeat  will  not  be  an  ordinary  failure,  but  will  entail  the  ruin 
or  the  surrender  of  his  whole  army. 

This  great  principle  is  common  both  to  the  oflFensive  and 
the  defensive.  In  the  first  case,  the  strategist  is  generally 
confronted  with  the  following  problem  ;  The  enemy  holds  a 
strong  position ;  how  is  he  to  be  forced  out  of  it  f  In  the  second, 
the  difficulty  may  be  stated  thus  :  The  enemy  is  advancing  in 
superior  numbers ;  how  is  he  to  be  checked  ?  The  answers  are 
identical :  By  threatening  or  cutting  his  line  of  communications ; 
and  so  reducing  him  to  the  situation  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  so  vidnerable  a  point 
will  be  most  carefully  guarded ;  and,  .also,  that  the  application 
of  the  principle  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  two-edged, 
or,  to  put  it  in  plainer  words,  that  a  general  in  seeking  to 
reach  his  adversary's  heart  may  expose  his  own.  In  short,  to 
place  a  force  in  such  a  position  that  it  either  threatens  or 
severs  the  enemy's  line  of  supply,  is  not  only  a  difficult  but  a 
hazardous  operation  which,  unless  the  force  is  overwhelmingly 
superior,  and  can  push  its  way  through  all  obstacles  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers,  ccm  never  be  carried  out  except  by  stratagem 
and  manoeuvre. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  such  expedients  must  to  a  great 
extent  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
There  are  certain  principles,  however,  which  serve  as  guides ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  all  accessory  to  a  rule  of 
strategy  which  is  intimately  connected  with  that  which  bids  us 
strike  at  the  enemy's  communications,  viz.  the  concentration  of 
superior  strength^  physical  and  moral,  on  the  afield  of  battle. 

*  How  often,'  says  Napier,  *  have  we  not  heard  the  genius  of 
Buonaparte  slighted,  and  his  victories  talked  of  as  destitute  of 
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it,  because  at  the  point  of  attack  he  wa8  superior  in  number 
to  hi»  enemies !  lliis  very  fact,  which  has  so  often  been  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  reproach,  constitutes  his  greatest  and 
tniot  praise.  He  so  directed  his  attack  as  at  once  to  divide 
hi»  enemy  and  to  fall  with  the  mass  of  his  own  forces  upon 
a  point  wberu  their  division,  or  the  distribution  of  their  troops, 
left  them  unable  to  resist  him.  It  is  not  in  man  to  defeat 
annkai  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  nor  is  Buonaparte  com- 
nUMioDed,  like  Gideon,  to  confound  and  destroy  a  fort  with 
300  men.  He  knew  that  everything  depended  ultimately  upon 
phy-sical  superiority  ;  his  genius  is  shown  in  this,  that  although 
outnumbered  on  the  whole,  he  was  always  superior  to  his 
cnemieft  at  the  decisive  point.'' 

We  will  now  take  the  case  of  an  army  superior  in  numbers, 
and  note  down  in  succession  the  methods  by  which  those 
oumbcTH  may  be  reduced  by  an  adversary  who  Is  operating 
against  ib»  communications :  (a)  If  the  ^tperior  army  in  fioi  yet 
amcmiraUd^  or  is  so  distributed  thai  the  different  parts  cannot 
nmlily  support  each  other^  it  may  be  defeated  in  detail,  (b) 
(f  tke  superior  army  is  (Vficeniratedy  its  commaruler^  by  o/te 
means  or  another^  may  Ac  induced  to  make  detachnunts  ami  thus 
br  vrak  ei'eryvfwre. 

To  aixumpli^h  {ti)  the  means  are:— 1.  More  mpid  niobi- 
li!«tiuii.  ^.  Sllrpri^e^,  effected  by  hant  marching,  secnvy, 
fieintA,  and  thi-  adoption  of  an  uni*x|Krtitl  liiH>  of  operation.s. 

Tu  acxvmplUh  (b)  :  1.  The-  skilful  use  of  detachetl  force>, 
tltfeatening  (MiintH  which  the  enemy  is  Ixiund  to  protect,  such 
«»  hi»  immetliate  base*  of  ofK^rations,  or  \\\s  line  of  supply. 
t,  (orm«lmeiit«  lx*getting  uncertainty  and  apprehension.  3. 
Drawing  the  enemy  fon»anl  into  *  a  zone  of  niananivre  "*  where 
tu|joi;ni|>hinil  olntiiclc?*,  tlic  <lif^lcuItii•^  of  Mipply,  or  judicioii-* 
friiit^  mill  ci»ni|icl  him  t«)  split  up  his  arni\. 

in  luldititMi  to  thc*<«  s|iit"tN  of  war,  nliich  txrv  more  or  less 
kiimtl  at  the  ho<^tile  arnu,  there  are  other*  whicli  an*  ainiwl 
tJuKv^t  e\cluM\ely  at  the  hostile  ^nenil.  The  moral  ii}iiililiriuni 
'-»f  ?hi  iiunnuuiiier  is  otien  of  even  |^n-ater  ini|KM*tance  than 
the  «piht  of  his  troops.  If  that  i>i}iiilihriiin)  can  U*  u|iM't, 
<ir    hi<t    iuuigiiuition    Mi    playeil    U|N)n    that    he    gi\es    viay    to 
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i*eckles8ness,  over-confidence,  or  despair,  victory  should  be  very 
near.     The  methods  which  may  be  employed  are  numerous  : 

1.  Drawing  the  enemy  into  a  trap  by  an  apparent  dis- 
persion of  the  forces  against  him. 

2.  Feigned  retreat,  inducing  the  enemy  to  pursue  needlessly, 
and  so  commit  mistakes. 

3.  Spreading  false  information. 

4.  Changing  the  base,  and  adopting  a  new  and  unexpected 
line  of  operations.  This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
in  the  armoury  of  the  strategist,  who  thereby  not  only  secures 
great  freedom  of  mancBuvre,  but  may  completely  baffle  his 
adversary's  penetration. 

Lastly,  there  are  two  great  principles  which  are  the 
foundation  and  the  crown  of  all  strategical  methods,  and  which 
strike  heavily  and  directly  at  the  moral  both  of  the  hostile 
commander  and  of  the  troops  he  commands.  They  have  been 
defined  for  us  by  Stonewall  Jackson : 

1.  Always  fnystify^  mislead^  and  surprise  the  enemy. 

2.  Never  give  up  the  pursuit  so  long  as  your  men  have 
strength  to  follow^  for  an  army  routed^  if  hotly  pursued^  becomes 
panic-strickeny  and  can  be  defeated  by  half  their  numbers.  To 
move  swifUy^  strike  vigorously^  a/nd  secure  all  the  Jruiis  of 
victory  is  the  secret  of  successful  war. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  these  principles  are  to  a  certain 
extent  conflicting.  The  concentration  of  the  whole  army  in 
one  body  is  undoubtedly  a  rule  which  is  not  to  be  infringed 
with  impunity,  and  yet  the  use  of  detached  forces  is  continually 
recommended  as  the  surest  means  of  making  the  enemy  dis- 
perse his  troops  or  commit  other  mistakes.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  strategical  principles  are  neither  to  be  rigidly 
appUed  nor  over-scrupulously  respected.  They  are  to  be 
obeyed  rather  in  the  spirit  than  in  the  letter ;  and  the  strategist, 
to  be  successfiil,  must  know  exactly  how  far  he  can  go  in 
disregarding  or  in  modifying  them,  and  be  ingenious  enough 
to  bring  those  into  adjustment  which  are  apparently  irre- 
concilable. For  instance,  a  superior  army  may  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  a  breach  of  the  rule  of  concentration. 
If  it  divides  at  the  outset  into  two  wings,  each  approaching  the 
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ay  on  a  different  line,  and  possibly  supplied  from  a  different 
it  may  not  only  cause  the  enemy  the  very  greatest 
cmbamssment,  but  eventually  crush  him  between  them,  as 
Napoleon  was  crushed  between  the  English  and  the  Prussians 
at  Waterloo,  or  Benedek  between  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  at  Kiiniggratz,  or  Hooker  between  Lee  and 
Jackson  at  Chancellorsville.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
thai  the  breach  of  rule  is  more  apparent  than  real,  in  that 
coocentimtion  is  merely  deferred  to  the  field  of  battle,  instead 
of  taking  place  before  the  troops  march  against  the  enemy. 
Tlius,  although  the  letter  is  infringed,  the  spirit  is  respected. 

But  because  a  partial  application,  or  even  an  absolute 
dMegard,  of  the  principles  of  strategy  does  not  necessarily 
ipell  disaster,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  merely 
tbeoretical  and  pedantic  formulae.  A  general  who  was  an 
afaKdute  slave  to  them,  who  obstinately  refused,  for  example, 
to  make  a  detachment,  would  probably  fail  to  achieve  decisive 
ftuooos ;  but  a  general  who  acted  in  defiance  of  them  would, 
to  put  it  in  the  mildest  form,  run  enonnous  risk.  This  is 
wdl  shown  by  the  campaign  of  Waterloo.  WeUington  and 
Hiicher,  at  the  outset,  were  not  concentrated,  and  despite 
the  fart  that  they  hail  210,000  men  against  Napoleon's 
1S0,000,  they  had  certainly  the  worst  of  it  in  the  o{K'ning 
opemtiori-H.  Two  days  afler  their  retreat  from  tlie  line  Quatre 
Bn»--Ijgny  they  retrieved  the  situation  at  Waterloo,  con- 
ccotmting  }«ucct*v»fully  on  the  Held  of  battle;  but  even  on 
June  18,  with  all  their  numerical  superiority,  there  were  times 
vhcfi  victory*  hung  in  the  bakmce.  It  is  thus  quite  clear  tliat 
departure  from  the  i^stablished  principles  involves  great  diuigers, 
and  it  1%  therefore  inipovtible  to  deny  tliat  those  principles  are 
iM>  drj -ii^-<lu«»t  a|N)pht begins,  but  living  forces  |H*nneating  the 
vlioie  IhkMTi  of  '^tnitcgy  and  exerting  ab?*oluti*  i*ontn)l  over  the 
x^uv  of  A  c:ani{Miign. 

TIk*  luray  of  principles,  as  set  out  al)ovc,  is  by  no  means 
ftynniditble,  yet  it  contains  all  those  tliat  arc  al>»oliitcly  c^kSiMitial 
m  thf  fifld  ;  aiul  it  nii^ht  be  imoginctU  thcrcfon*,  tlmt  the 
prsM^Jtv  of  itrutegy  i>  cxtx^edingly  ea>y.  The  t^xtwl  ctintrary, 
^H/«t\cr,  in    tlie   ca^r;    and   thi^  arijies    mainly    from    the  fiu*t 
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that  the  operations  of  war  are  carried  out  in  such  obscurity, 
that  it  is  always  difficult  for  a  general  to  see  his  way  to  the 
application  of  the  nding  principles.  It  is  on  this  point  that 
soldiers  have  such  deep  distrust  of  civilian  critics.  The  latter, 
as  a  very  general  rule,  judge  after  the  event.  Ignorant  of  the 
practical  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining 
accurate  information,  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  so  long 
&s  troops  are  mobile  the  military  situation  may  be  entirely 
changed  in  the  coiu'se  of  a  few  hours,  they  almost  invariably 
assume  that  the  general,  when  he  made  his  plans,  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  exact  condition  of  affiurs  within  the 
hostile  lines. 

The  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  aware  that  fiill  knowledge 
on  any  one  point  connected  with  the  enemy  is  very  seldom 
forthcoming ;  that  the  data  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  are 
never  clear ;  that  the  condition  of  affisiirs  has  always  to  be 
more  or  less  inferred ;  and  that  almost  every  operation  is  so 
involved  in  uncertainty,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  success 
is  invariably  a  matter  of  doubt.  ^  I  have  fought,^  said 
Wellington^  ^a  sufficient  number  of  battles  to  know  that  the 
result  is  never  certain,  even  with  the  best  arrangements ' ;  and 
it  is  within  the  experience  of  all  those  who  have  had  to  do 
with  strategy  in  the  field  that  the  density  of  the  *  fog  of  war ' 
is  almost  appalling.  For  example,  it  would  surely  be  imagined 
that  a  commander  would  have  no  difficidty  whatever  in  asc^- 
taining  the  direction  of  his  adversary's  line  of  communications. 
In  practice,  however,  especially  where  small  forces  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  exceedingly  difficult;  aud  there  is  always  the 
embarrassing  feeling  that  the  enemy  may  have  established  a 
secondary  line  of  supply,  to  which  he  may  transfer  his  forces 
at  any  given  moment.  Again,  a  fortress  or  extended  camp 
has,  in  theory,  what  may  be  called  a  fixed  value  :  that  is,  it 
may  be  expected  to  hold  out  for  a  certain  definite  period. 
In  war,  however,  the  possibilities  of  accident  invariably  appear, 
and  in  recJity  often  are,  so  numerous,  that  calculations  which 
are  based  on  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  works  lose 
all  their  weight ;  and  thus,  when  a  fortified  town  is  beleaguered, 
operations  for  its  immediate  relief  become  almost  imperatively 
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It  is  true  that  operations  for  this  end  may  often 
be  utmtegicaUy  unsound,  and  that  the  general  should  consider 
the  probabilities  of  the  case  rather  than  the  possibilities.  But 
haman  nature  asserts  itself  in  war  as  strongly  as  elsewhere. 
It  &»  as  constant  and  as  important  a  factor  as  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  information  ;  and  it  is  the  recognition  of  these 
elemental  facts  which  is  the  great  point  of  difference  between 
practical  and  theoretical  strategy. 

War  is  assuredly  no  mechanical  art.     Broadly  speaking,  it 
is  a  war  between  the  brains  and  the  grit  of  the  two  commanders, 
in  which  each  strives  to  outwit  and  outlast  the  other ;  a  con- 
flict in  which  accident  plays  so  prominent  a  part  that  mistakes, 
in  one  form  or  another,  are  absolutely  unavoidable.     It  is  thus 
pre-eminently  the  art  of  the  man  who  dare  take  the  risk  ;  of 
the  man   who  thinks  deeply  and  thinks  clearly ;  of  the  man 
who,  when  accident  intervenes,  is  not  thereby  cast  down,  but 
changes  his  plans  and  his  dispositions  with  the  readiness  of  a 
raolute  and  reflective  mind,  which,  so  far  as  is  possible,  has 
(breaeen  and  provided  against  mischance.     Particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  strategy.     The  tactical  errors  of  a  commander 
have  often  licen  redeemed  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  his  troops, 
but   it    is    seldom    indeed,  against  a    vigilant    enemy,  that    a 
ttrategical  blunder  does  not  ainry  its  own  punishment.     Defeat, 
indeed,  i<i  far  more   often  due    to    ImuI  stmteg>'  than  tu  had 
tacticH.     An  army  may  even  Ik?  tihnost  uniformly  victorious  in 
battle,  and  yet    ultimately    hv   coni{ielle<i    to  \'iel(l.      So   the 
roofalerates  in  1861-65,  the  Turks  in  1877-78,  the  Boers  in 
1899-1902,  despite  their  nunionnis  su«*essi's,    wt»n»  beaten   in 
the  end ;    but  in  cac'h  vtiM*   the    same    strategical    faults  were 
conspicuous  the  failure  to  conc(*ntrate  in  sufficient  numlK^nt  to 
rmp    the  fniits  of  victcirv',  the    unnwe>M4r>'  <lispc»rsion   of  the 
tnio|»%  and  thedelilK»mte  disrepinl  of  the  ^^-nt  end  of  sfrategv, 
%!/.   the    annihilation    of   the  enemy's  fighting    men,  and    the 
'IfMnirtioii    of   his  material    n-soiiret^.     To  hrin^  n   stiil)))oni 
rm-niv  to  his  knei^  the  war,  like  that  of  HomeHpiin>t  Carthage, 
•  niunt  \w  carrietl  into  Africa/ 

Stmtegv,  then,  i^  an  art    vihich  ulmt>st  mon*  than  any  other 
1%  concerned  with  the  fate  of  nations.     Its  studv  should  he  a> 
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assiduous  as  its  practice  should  be  correct ;  and  we  now  come  to 
the  questions :  By  whom  should  it  be  learned,  and  how  should 
it  be  taught  ?  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  assert  that  strategy 
is  the  province  of  the  few,  tactics  of  the  many ;  that  only  those 
who  are  destined  for,  or  ambitious  of,  high  command  need  trouble 
about  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  taught  to  staff  officers  alone. 
The  fallacy  of  this  most  preposterous  argument,  if  argument  it 
may  be  called,  is  glaring.  What  soldier  can  possibly  say  that 
he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  exercise  an  important  command  ? 
Ambitious  or  not,  he  can  no  more  foresee  the  responsibilities  a 
campaign  may  force  upon  him  than  he  can  make  sure,  at  the 
critical  moment,  of  ha\nng  a  trained  staff  officer  at  his  elbow  to 
suggest  the  right  course  of  action.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said 
than  this.  If  only  the  few  are  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  strat^y, 
what  terribly  one-sided  creatures  must  be  the  remainder  ! 

Imagine  an  officer  being  asked  some  question  as  to 
Wellington  or  Napoleon  and  being  compelled  to  confess  that 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  their  achievements,  or  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  had  won  so  many  victories !  Could  a 
man  who  thus  admitted  that  he  despised  the  experience  and  the 
teaching  of  the  greatest  and  most  successfiil  masters  of  his 
profession  by  any  conceivable  stretch  of  courtesy  be  rightly 
called  a  professional  soldier  ?  If  so,  then  a  doctrine  is  applied  to 
the  profession  of  arms  that  is  repudiated  by  every  other  pro- 
fession, by  every  trade,  and  by  every  sport,  in  the  wide  world. 
What  would  be  said  of  a  man  who,  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  his  quarry,  the  importance  of  the  wind,  of 
background,  of  silence,  and  of  invisibility,  started  off  unaccom- 
panied to  shoot  red  deer  in  a  Scotch  forest  ?  He  might  be  a 
first-rate  rifle  shot,  but  even  if  he  got  within  sight  of  the  herd 
it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  he  would  bring  back  a 
head.  He  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  commonest  gillie  as 
the  most  ignorant  of  novices,  and  most  assuredly  he  would 
never  be  called  a  sportsman.  And  yet  it  is  openly  asserted 
that  men  who  may  one  day  become  generals  need  no  more 
knowledge  of  strategy — the  art  of  approaching  the  quarry — 
than  the  cockney  has  of  forest-craft !     Is  it  possible  to  hold  any 
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<ytlier  opifiion  than  that  this  extraordinary  doctrine  is  either  a 
moiit  impudent  exciute  for  idleneiw,  or  an  abject  admission  that 
the  more  intellectual  branch  of  the  art  military  is  utterly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  soldier  ?  Yet  what  can  be 
more  humiliating  to  the  great  body  of  officers  than  the  reflec- 
tion that  only  a  few  of  their  number  are  considered  capable  of 
wielding  the  weapons  of  the  great  captains ;  and  that  these 
few  have  to  be  bribed  by  high  pay  and  good  appointments  to 
undergo  the  necessary-  study ! 

Nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  idea   that   the   practice   of 

fftrateg}'  in  the  field  can  be  confined  to  the  higher  ranks.    Every 

officer  in  charge  of  a  detached  force  or  flying  column,  every  officer 

who  for  the  time  being  has  to  act  independently,  every  officer 

in  charge  of  a  patrol,  is  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with 

«tnitegical  considerations ;    and  success  or  failure,  even  where 

the  force  is  ianignificant,  will  often  depend  upon  his  familiarity 

vith  Htrategical  principles.     The  tide  of  warfare  ebbs  and  flows 

on  an   cxiean    which   is   studded    with    strat^cal    objectives. 

Pbsitionjs    bridges,   road    and    railway   junctions,    towns   and 

nIlAg»,  are  alwap  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  accomplish- 

nent  of  a  plan  of  campaign.     Their  occupation  leads  up,  as 

Jt  wtTv  by  «tepping-stones,  to  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate 

<»bjertive-    that  i?^  to  the  destnictioii  of  the  enemy\s  army  ;  and 

•  quick  itTognition  of  their  bearing  on  the  ctnirse  of  operations, 

pwhap*  cm  the  part  of  a  ven*  junior  officer  conimaTuiing  a  small 

^mnu  «r  corulurting  a  reconnaissance,  may  go  far  towards  the 

■djiiaement  of  a  decisive*  success.     We  accordingly  arrive   at 

*^  comlu^ion  that  all  officers  of  eveiy  gnule  should,  if  it  is 

***in«|  TH'€%'Hf^r\  tliat  they  should  be  pn)fi*ssi()nal  soldiers-  -and 

'*  i*  for  thi^  that  they  are  paid — lie  thoroughly  familiar  with 

•triUyiml  principle>.      I^-t  us  nowamsider  how  that  familiarity 

'•  tn  U-  Acniuinfl. 

W«-  \vi\v  not  far  to  go  to  find  the  whole  eaM*  put  Ix-ton*  n^ 
•^  *  tiiit<»h«'ll.  *  Thi  null/  ri^ht  watf  of  Uarnin^  tht  svUmr  of 
*«"'  M  tu  mui  ami  n-ntul  the  tmnpa'iijni.s  nf  tht-  ^rcnt  ntptithis.^ 
^:<"h  \^  th«'  opinion  of  Na|K>leon  ;  and  he  is  n  \xM  uwn  who 
'Wf^H.'t  hiniM'lf  in  op|)o*«ition  to  the  gn^at  Cor'^iran,  who,  if  not 
thf  tiiient  Hildier  that  ever  livwl,  whs  at   lea.st  one  of  the  mo^t 
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sagacious  of  men.  What  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  soldier 
than  that  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  from  the  first  hour  he 
determines  on  the  profession  of  arms  should  be  purely  military  ; 
that  the  traditions  of  the  army  should  be  constantly  before  him, 
the  campaigns  of  great  generals  the  groundwork  of  his  daily 
study,  and  famous  marches  or  manoeuvres  the  commonplaces  of 
his  ordinary  knowledge  ? 

It  has  been  objected  that  pure  theory  can  never  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  practice ;  and  that  therefore  what  Napoleon  intended 
to  convey  was,  that  the  study  of  military  history  was  a  useful 
supplement  to  actual  experience.  It  may  be  rem€u>ked,  however, 
that  '  staflf-rides,'  as  exercises  on  the  ground  without  troops 
have  come  to  be  called,  arc  just  as  effective  a  means  of  teaching 
strategy  as  field  days  are  of  teaching  tactics  ;  in  fact,  a  better 
means,  for  they  bear  a  far  closer  resemblance  to  strat^cal  work 
on  a  campaign  than  do  the  mimic  battles  of  the  manoeuvre 
ground.  ITie  strategist  might  perform  every  one  of  his  functions 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  battle.  The  situations,  then, 
in  which  he  would  find  himself  in  war,  and  the  problems  he 
would  have  to  solve,  may  be  easily  and  almost  exactly  counter- 
feited in  time  of  peace.  The  problems  of  tactics,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  shell  and  bullet  are  the  predominant  factors, 
can  never  be  more  than  dimly  and  lifelessly  presented. 

But  we  cannot  admit  that  Napoleon  meant  anything  but 
what  he  said.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  processes  of  war,  even  though 
it  should  be  purely  theoretical,  is  as  useful  to  the  young  officer 
as  a  knowledge  of  common  law  to  the  newly-called  barrister. 
In  the  second  place,  military  history  offers  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  those  processes  than  even  active  service ;  the  platform 
is  loftier,  and  every  phase  of  warfare,  from  the  marches  of  great 
armies  to  the  forays  of  the  guerilla,  comes  under  observation. 
In  the  third  place,  the  art  of  war,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
crystallised  in  a  few  great  principles ;  and  it  is  the  study  of 
military  history  alone  that  makes  such  principles  so  familiar 
that  to  apply  them,  or  at  all  evenis  to  respect  them,  becomes  a 
matter  of  instinct.  It  is  not  sufficient,  any  more  than  in  the 
study  of  any  other  business,  merely  to  place  before  the   tiro 
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a  gCDend  summary  of  the  maxims  by  wliich  he  is  to  be  guided. 

He  m\3bt  convince  himself  of  their  scope  and  value  by  coobtant 

■Ajiuce  to  apt  illustrations.     His  study  of  the  campaigns  of 

\m  famous  predecewors  must  be  active  and  not  passive ;  he  must 

ynt  himself  in  their  place,  not  content  with  merely  reading  a 

fivdy  narrative,  but  working  out  every  step  of  the  operation 

with  map   and  compass;    investigating  the   reasons  of  each 

■omoent;   tracing  cause  and  eflTect,  ascertaining  the  relative 

■qurtance  of  the  moral  and  the  physical,  and  deducing  for 

hiBHelf    the   principles  on    which   the  generals  acted.     It   is 

pohable  that  he  will  only  discover  what  has  been  discovered 

fkmiy.     But  the  value  of  the  discovery  will  not  be  in  the 

«iUeit  degree  diminished.     Far  from  it ;  for  knowledge  that 

ikguned  by  hard  labour  and  independent  effort  is  of  higher 

vorth,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  permanently  absorbed,  than 

tkt  which  comes  in  by  the  ear. 

Can  the  truth  of  this  be  questioned  ?  In  every  human 
trumction  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  fiulure  and  of  error  is  the 
mpmrkci  comprehension  or  the  neglect  of  principle.  He  who 
inrariaUy  sees  the  right  course  to  be  pursued  is  the  man  of 
Ability,  endowed  with  that  clearness  of  perception  which  may 
vKnetimet  be  a  natural  gift,  but  is  more  oflen  the  product  of 
^xmd  training ;  he  who  follows  that  course*,  come  what  luuy, 
U  the  man  of  high  character,  of  resolutiuii,  and  of  genius.  If 
iDMi  fail  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  it  is,  more  often  than 
nut,  bivauM.*  cm  their  horizon  the  true  principle's  of  ainiluct  do 
riot  «taiid  out  above  the  mists  of  passion  and  minor  issues  as 
kta»am  lights,  for  the  one  reason  that  the  mincPs  eye  has  not 
\m:m  trained  to  see  them  ;  or,  in  other  wonls,  tluit  they  have 
rj«jt«  In  ^tudy  ami  reflection,  realised  the  (xanunount  ini|K)rtan(x* 
*>f  tlicse  '  living  onu-lcN.' 

We  may  take  it  that  in  soldiering  then*  is  iiion'  to  U'  Irnnicd 
frum  iIm*  hi^tor}'  of  gn*at  canipaigiis  than  from  tlic  inanaMivre> 
*>f  ?Jh-  tnuninjj-gnmnd.  For  instiuuc  a  man  tliorou^hly 
rji-?f«-*ratt'«l  with  the  spirit  of  Na|K)lcoirN  warfan*  hoiiKI  hanllv 
f^;l,  irj  lill  nman>tAnces,  to  make  his  ciioiiiy'N  conniiuiiioitions 
fi.«  fir^t  obj«t'ti\f;  and  if  \Villington\  tactical  iiictlicKls  hml 
^^CYMiMT  a  •leitJiMl  nature  to  him,  it  would  Ik*  stnuige  indii'd  if  he 
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were  seduced  into  delivering  a  purely  frontal  attack.  Moreover, 
although  genius  and  resolution  are  no  artificial  products,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  is  aware  that  a  commander 
cannot  hope  for  success  without  running  risks,  that  he  must  be 
prepared  to  act  on  very  meagre  information,  and  that  he  will 
often  have  to  decide  quickly  under  most  disturbing  conditions, 
is  more  likely  to  do  well  in  war  than  the  leader  who  has  no  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  personal  responsibility  inseparable  from 
command  against  the  enemy.  Again,  the  study  of  military 
history  results  in  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  facts.  Now 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  however  it  may  be  acquired,  constitutes 
experience ;  and  the  product  of  experience  is  habit,  which,  as 
being  all  powerful  in  moments  of  excitement  or  danger,  plays 
an  even  more  important  part  in  warfare  than  in^any  other  phase 
of  human  affairs. 

Lastly,  a  knowledge  of  military  history  not  only  supplies 
a  touchstone  by  which  actual  experience,  whether  of  peace 
manoeuvres  or  field  service,  may  be  tested,  mistakes  disoovered, 
and  reflection  justified,  but  gives  life  and  vigour  to  all  in- 
struction, and  in  the  long  years  of  peace  the  chief  work  of  every 
officer,  no  matter  how  low  or  how  high  his  rank,  is  the  in- 
struction of  his  subordinates.  In  every  respect,  then,  it  is 
absolutely  clear  that  a  knowledge  of  military  history  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  making  of  a  really  useful  soldier; 
and  that  any  system  of  military  training  or  education  which 
leaves  strategy  untouched,  except  by  the  few,  is  not  only  axk 
insult  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  but  a  danger  to  the  State. 


CHAPTER  m 

THE   TACTICAI-   EMPLOYMENT   OF   CAVALRY 

Ix  vlutt  manner  the  cavalry  of  the  twentieth  century  will  differ 
from  the  himars  and  cuirassiers  of  the  nineteenth  is  undoubtedly, 
froo  a  military  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
iMMi  momentouii  quentionii  of  the  day.  Of  the  three  arms,  cavahy 
^  UDdergone  the  least  change  since  the  introduction  of  gun- 
povder.  Hie  load  upon  the  horse  has  been  gradually  lightened, 
but  defensive  armour  has  not  yet  been  altogether  discarded ; 
mi  although  the  carbine  and  revolver  have  been  added  to  the 
«|Qipiiieot  of  the  trooper,  there  are  armies  in  which  weight,  of 
l>oth  man  and  horse,  is  reckoned  a  more  important  attribute 
^  citber  marksmanship  or  activity.  Shock-tactics,  the  charge, 
^•d  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  are  still  the  one  ideal  of  cavalry 
^ttioQ ;  and  the  power  of  manceuvring  in  great  masses,  main- 
^Aiiung  an  alk«oIute  unifoniiity  of  pace  and  formation,  and 
■onng  at  the  highest  s^k^hI  with  lux'urately  dressed  ranks,  is 
«^  critrnon  of  exo'lh-iice. 

To  Huch  an  extent  has  this  teaching  been  CHrried  that  the 
•fcitncj-  of  the  individual,  especially  in  those  duties  which  are 
**nied  out  by  single  nien  or  by  sniidl  parties,  cannot  fairly  be 
^  to  ha\e  ntvi\«l  due  attention.  When  cav*drj'  held  the 
f^  of  plact'  u|x>n  the  )>attlefield,  as  in  feudal  times  and  even 
^W.  the  master}  of  ^K)th  horst»  and  weajwus  by  the  individual 
''fio-r  ntvi  tnMijMT  wa.H  flu*  pruitoniinant  factor.  In  the  Knglish 
^  imI  War,  for  iiistiince,  the  liors4>niansliip  and  skill  at  fence  of 
^th  (  a\aliiT  and  lioundhctul  wen*  nMUHrkablo  ;  and  their  en- 
'^wiiiUrx  »cn-  far  luon*  hotly  contotitl,  iind  inucli  more  bloody, 
*Jun  aiiv  «hii  h  liavt*  since  Ikimi  >tvn.  'Hiat  the  |>arlianu>ntarians, 
•ftrr  i\H-  Hrvt  year  «)r  so  of  the  war,  were  gi*nerally  Nuccessful,  is 
to  bi-  afechbtd  to  C'romweirs  intriMliiction  of  a  severer  di.scipline 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  Ironsides,  no  less  than  to  his  admirable 
leading.  His  troopers  were  taught  the  value  of  oo-operation ; 
and  the  means  of  ensuring  co-operation,  t^.  uniformity  of  pace 
and  precision  of  movement  when  in  mass,  were  constantly 
practised  upon  the  training  grounds.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose 
that  Cromwell  was  blind  to  a  further  advantage  derived  fix>m 
the  capacity  for  manceuvring  at  speed.  He  had  seen  too  much 
of  cavalry  fighting,  at  the  time  he  first  took  over  the  command 
and  training  of  a  considerable  force,  not  to  understand  the  great 
moral  ei!*ect  of  large  bodies  of  horsemen,  wheeling  and  forming 
with  mechanical  smoothness,  covering  the  ground  at  a  speed 
that  almost  made  each  attack  a  surprise,  and  charging  in  lines 
whose  unbroken  front  produced  a  most  powerful  impression  of 
solidity  and  resolution.  He  saw,  as  Rupert  never  saw,  that 
the  power  of  swift  movement  in  mass  conferred  upon  the  troops 
possessing  it  the  enormous  advantage  of  tactical  mobility ;  and 
the  readiness  with  which  his  regiments  and  brigades  were  trans- 
ferred from  one  quarter  of  the  battlefield  to  the  other,  throwing 
in  their  whole  weight,  time  after  time,  at  the  point  where  their 
presence  was  decisive,  in  contradistinction  to  the  reckless  and  iU- 
managed  onsets  of  the  Royalists,  which  ended,  as  a  rule,  in  a 
confusion  which  it  took  hours  to  abate,  show  that  he  had  fully 
realised  the  practical  value  of  steady  and  continuous  drill.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Cromwell  built  up  his  cavalry  on 
a  foundation  of  high  individual  efficiency. 

As  time  went  on  and  armies  became  larger,  and  skill  at 
arms,  as  a  national  characteristic,  rarer,  drill,  discipline,  man- 
oeuvres in  mass,  and  a  high  degree  of  mobility  came  to  out- 
weigh all  other  considerations ;  and  when  the  necessity  of  arm- 
ing the  nations  brought  about  short  service,  the  training  of  the 
individual,  in  any  other  branch  of  his  business  than  that  of  riding 
boot  to  boot  and  of  rendering  instant  obedience  to  the  word  or 
signal  of  his  superior,  fell  more  and  more  into  abeyance.  Shock- 
tactics  filled  the  entire  bill,  and  the  cavalry  of  Europe,  admirably 
trained  to  manoeuvre  and  to  attack,  whether  by  the  squadron 
of  160  sabres  or  the  division  of  3,000  or  4,000,  was  practically 
unfitted  for  any  other  duty.  The  climcuL  of  incompetency  may 
be  said  to  have  been  reached  during  that  cycle  of  European  war- 
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tmre  which  began  with  the  Crimea  and  ended  with  the  Rumo- 
Turkish  conflict  of  1877-78.  The  old  spirit  of  da«h  and  daring 
under  fire  wan  Htill  conKpicuouM.  Discipline  and  mobility  were 
ne%'er  higher.  The  regiments  manceuvred  with  admirable 
precv^ion  at  the  highest  speed,  and  never  had  great  masses  of 
homemen  been  more  easily  controlled.  And  yet,  in  the  whole 
histon-  of  war,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  record  of  the 
cATaln*  was  ever  more  meagre.  It  is  true  that  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign  of  1870-71  the  German  cavalry  learned  some- 
thing of  scouting,  and  that,  owing  to  the  utter  supineness  of 
the  enemy,  it  obtained  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information. 
But  itA  failures  in  this  respect,  especially  at  the  outset,  were 
very  many ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
peace  training  is  concerned,  it  was  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
the  cavalry  of  any  other  Eun>pean  Power.  Moreover,  when 
cmlled  upon  to  act  dismounted,  and  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  fire  in^tead  of  with  tarme  hianche^  it  proved  absolutely 
iMeieM.  The  carbine  was  a  {xipgim  ;  the  troopers  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  fighting  on  foot ;  their  movements  were  impeded 
by  their  equipment :  and  a  few  francs-tireurs,  anned  with  the 
rhaMepot.  were  enough  to  paralyse*  a  whole  brigade.  That  the 
otvalry  mi  far  M-nt'n«l  the  march  of  the  arniits  in  the  rear  that 
tht-  Fn-nch  nnihl  obtain  no  infonnation  of  the  various  inove- 
m««nU  i«»  not  to  U-  gainsaid  ;  but  the  effortii  of  the  French  to 
pK-rr*.*  the  htwii  wciv  feeblr  in  tlie  extreme,  and  thm»  is  no  proof 
whalevcT  that  a<^inst  a  nion*  active  ailversary  the  s*iino  n*sult 
voulcl  havf  K-en  acliievwl.  In  fact,  to  the  student  who  follows 
fjut  tht-  o|M'nitions  of  \\\v  cavalr)*  of  1870-71  step  by  step,  and 
«hi>  hiiir^  in  mind  its  dcficiencii^s  in  arnmmcnt  and  training, 
It  will  apfM-ar  \crv  doubtful  whether  a  stn>ng  Ixxly  of  mounted 
rfi»^iH  n  of  thi-  >amf  ty|M'  a^  tlu*  li<H'i*>,  or,  U'ttrr  still,  of 
>**indair"«>  or  Stiiart^  ciivalrv  in  tlu-  liLst  vfars  of  tlu*  War  of 
S-«^^*ion,  would  not  liaM*  lu*ld  tlu-  (ii-rman  horvmm  at  liav 
fr»Mii  tin    fir^t  moment  thiv  cni«»«»«il  tin*  t'l-ontirr. 

II  vi  '\\K'  ^iictivM"N  piiiuil  hv  >hfMk-taitic-»»  iHtii  \n\  numrr- 
'•u«.  If  mij^ht  imkhjIiIv  U*  arpuil  that  tlir  vuTiticr  of  tt!i(ienc'\ 
:n  lit'fiw  (nil  nnii  fli«moiiiitf<l  diitit'^,  as  ucH  it^  t)u-  training  of 
the   HHii^idii  il.  uiis  fiillv  justififil.      Hut    uhat    an*   the   farts  r 
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The  successes  gained  by  shock-tactics,  where  anything  laiger 
than  a  regiment  was  engaged,  are  confined  to  the  following : — 

1.  The  victory  of  the  British  Heavy  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 

2.  The  charges  of  some  twenty  squadrons  at  Custozza, 
manceuvring  by  brigades,  which  checked  and  partially  routed 
three  divisions  of  most  indifferent  infantry. 

3.  The  charges  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  at  Eoniggratz,  which 
drove  back  the  Prussian  horse  and  enabled  Benedek^s  defeated 
troops  to  get  away  in  safety. 

4.  The  charge  of  six  squadrons  at  Mars-la-Tour,  which  went 
through  a  French  army  corps,  largely  composed  of  recruits. 

5.  The  defeat  of  2,500  French  horsemen,  also  at  Mars-la- 
Tour,  by  about  the  same  number  of  Germans. 

6.  The  charge  of  the  11th  and  17th  German  Hussars,  near 
Vionville,  against  retreating  infantry. 

7.  The  charge  of  the  German  brigade  at  Loigny-Poupry, 
when  a  small  brigade  charged  down  on  the  flank  of  a  large  body 
of  half- trained  French  infantry,  and  put  them  out  of  action  for 
about  three-qu€uters  of  an  hour. 

Such  is  the  record:  one  great  tactical  success  gained  at 
Custozza ;  a  retreating  army  saved  from  annihilation  at  Eonig- 
gratz;  and  five  minor  successes,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
influenced  the  ultimate  issue ;  not  one  single  instance  of  an 
effective  and  sustained  pursuit ;  not  one  single  instance,  except 
Custozza,  and  there  the  infantry  was  armed  with  muzzle-loaders, 
of  a  charge  decisive  of  the  battle ;  not  one  single  instance  of 
infantry  being  scattered  and  cut  down  in  panic  flight ;  not  one 
single  instance  of  a  force  larger  than  a  brigade  intervening  at 
a  critical  moment.  And  how  many  failures  !  How  often  were 
the  cavalry  dashed  vainly  in  reckless  gallantry  against  the  hail  of 
a  thin  line  of  rifles !  How  often  were  great  masses  held  back 
inactive,  without  drawing  a  sabre  or  firing  a  shot,  while  the 
battie  was  decided  by  the  infantry  and  the  guns  !  How  few  the 
enterprises  against  the  enemy^s  communications  !  How  few  men 
killed  or  disabled,  even  when  cavalry  met  cavalry  in  the  melee  ! 
Can  it  be  said,  in  face  of  these  facts,  that  the  devotion  to 
shock-tactics,  the  constant  practice  in  massed  movements,  the 
discouragement  of  individualism,  both  in  leaders  and  men,  was 
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rrpaid  by  results  ?  Does  it  not  rather  appear  that  there  was 
!ioiiie  liMrtor  present  on  the  modem  battlefield  which  prevented 
the  cAvaliy,  trained  to  a  pitch  hitherto  unknown,  from  reaping 
the  same  harvest  as  the  horsemen  of  previous  eras  ?  Was  not 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  battle  of  the 
fareedi-loader  and  the  rifled  cannon  as  had  been  applied 
cuccGfeftfully  to  the  battles  of  the  smooth-bore,  a  mistake  from 
hci^nning  to  end  ;  and  should  not  the  cavalry,  confronted  by 
fiev  and  revolutionary  conditions,  have  sought  new  means  of 
ginng  Adl  effect  to  the  mobility  which  makes  it  formidable  ? 

Hie  answer  comes  from  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  as 
mucli  the  length  of  the  War  of  Secession  as  native  ingenuity 
which  enabled  the  Americans  to  work  out  so  many  military 
problems  to  their  logical  conclusion. ^^jTheir  cavalr)',  in  the 
beginning,  was  fonne<l,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  European 
model.  But  before  long  it  became  a  new  type.  It  could 
nuuKsuvre  sufficiently  well  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  was 
exceedingly  mobile.  It  could  charge  home  with  the  sabre  or 
the  revolver.  In  addition,  it  was  so  o(|iiipped  that  it  could 
fight  on  foot  as  readily  as  in  the  saddle,  and  it  was  so  armed 
and  trained  that  when  dismounted  it  wns  but  little  inferior  to 
thtf*  infantry*.  Kiivironment  undouhtcHlly  had  niuch  to  do  with 
il*  tiolution^    III  the  forests  of  thv  Soiitli    there   wiis  seld* 
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^pan-  for  the  nian<euvn.-s  of  a  niaN>  of  horsemen,  and  ol>Ntacles 
•  tre  ^1  nuiiienMis  that  a  few  men,  annetl  with  riHi»s,  were 
;:»-ncT7dly  able  to  Ix'at  iMU'k  the  ehar^^'  of  many  M|iuuln)n*^. 
\«-i«^}Klev%  tlie  gnnind  was  not  so  rramiK*d  and  diffieult  that 
»hrM:k-tiu-tit>»  wen*  out  of  the  qiR»>ti(m.  (iivat  ravalry  etMnluits, 
in  which  Iwith  Mdes  nxle  at  each  other,  wen*  far  mon*  fntjuent 
thaii  in  anv  of  the  Kun)|K*an  nu«|wu|^is  n*fern*<l  to  alH)ve  ;  and 
'TV-  in*biiio-«»  of  oi\alr\'  eharpnf;  infantry  an*  •m*  numenuiH  as 
•» 'ifi pU-tiU  to  ili'»|>n)ve  the  eommon  iH'lief  tliat  thr  AnHTJeaii 
r*i'rwiiMfi  »«'n  iiien*lv  mounted  infant r\.  'V\\r  tiiitli  i>  tliat 
•r*f  American'*  "^tniek  the  true  Imlane**  iH-twrin  sliock  and  <lis- 
:n*t  .'.*»'*{  t*u'ti<>..  Thev  ^en*  pn-jwinil  for  U)th,  ii^  \\\v  <^rotnHl 
t:.-<i  'r*»  situation  demandeil  ;  and,  more  tlian  tliis,  thry  UM*d 
T»  .»:.d  fanru-  ttliuuht  in  tlie  eluMr^t  and  mo^t  effrctive  eomlnna- 
*jan^  %t^\ti-^\  both  cavalry  and  infantry.      Due  n^iMit  wa>  \m\\i\ 
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to  individualism.  The  veteran  trooper,  when  in  the  last  years 
of  the  war  he  attained  the  proficiency  at  which  his  great  leaders 
had  always  aimed,  was  a  good  shot,  a  skilful  skirmisher,  a  good 
horseman,  and  a  useful  swordsman.  He  could  charge  home 
either  mounted  or  dismounted.  He  had  learned  to  scout,  both 
in  the  saddle  and  on  foot.  His  individualism  was  carefully  culti- 
vated :  and  if,  for  the  purpose  of  manoeuvring  in  large  bodies, 
he  was  less  well  drilled  than  his  European  contemporary,  as  a 
fighting  man,  trained  to  all  the  exigencies  of  war,  he  was  very 
much  his  superior.  So  brilliant  were  the  achievements  of  the 
cavalry,  Federal  and  Confederate,  that  in  the  minds  of  military 
students  they  have  tended,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  obscure  the 
work  of  the  other  arms.  Space  forbids  an  enumeration  of  ev^i 
its  most  considerable  successes.  But  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  no  finer  instance  of  a  pursuit  than  that  of  Lee^s  army  by 
Sheridan  in  1865  ;  none  of  a  screen  impenetrable,  even  by  a 
vigorous  enemy,  than  that  formed  by  Stuart  in  1863-4 ;  none 
of  a  well-contested  cavidry  battle  than  that  near  Brandy  Station, 
June  9,  1863  ;  none  of  cavalry  on  the  defensive  than  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Confederate  horsemen  before  Spottsylvania  on 
May  8,  1864,  or  of  the  Federals  near  Hawes^  Shop,  six  weeks 
later ;  none  of  effective  intervention  on  the  field  of  battle  than 
Sheridan\s  handling  of  his  divisions,  an  incident  most  unaccount- 
ably overlooked  by  European  tacticians,  when  EarVs  army  was 
broken  into  fragments,  principally  by  the  vigour  of  the  cavalry, 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Nor  are  these  all.  Continental  writers  have  persistently 
decried  the  value  of  the  so-called  raids,  in  which  whole  divisions 
of  cavalry  rode  boldly  round  the  hostile  army,  crossing  his 
communications,  and  spreading  panic  and  embarrassment  far 
and  wide ;  and  doubtless,  in  several  instances,  the  results  were 
hardly  worth  the  risks  involved.  But  many  of  these  enterprises 
were  much  more  than  forays  or  reconnaissances.  Large  bodies 
of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  horse  artillery,  and  stripped  of 
everything  which  would  impede  their  mobility,  operated  for 
weeks,  and  even  months,  as  detached  forces,  with  specific 
strategical  missions,  and  the  value  of  their  work  cannot  be 
overrated.     *  The  secret  of  war,^  said  Napoleon,   '  lies  in   the 
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oommunicationM/  The  profound  wisdom  of  this  remark  has 
never  been  more  forribly  illustrated  than  in  the  great  American 
conflict  The  lines  of  supply  and  of  retreat  were  the  first  pre- 
oocupation  of  every  leader  of  an  army  ;  their  importance  is 
continually  impressed  on  even  the  casual  student  of  the  several 
eanpaigns ;  and  they  appear  to  have  played  a  far  more  promi- 
mt  part  than  is  usually  the  case.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
character  of  the  theatre  of  war  was  accountable ;  but  the 
ftntegical  use  of  a  well-organised,  well-trained,  and  well-led 
oivalry  had  e%'en  more  to  say  to  it.  If  the  chief  difficulty  of 
the  American  genends  was  the  maintenance  of  their  communica- 
tiaoM^  it  was  because  these  communications  were  attacked  with 
a  method  and  a  persistence  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown 
10  warfare.  The  operations  of  Forrest,  of  Grainger,  of  Wilson, 
of  Eari  van  I)om,  of  Sheridan,  and  of  Hampton  are  brilliant 
daniplc*  of  the  great  strategical  value  of  a  cavalry  which  is 
perfectly  independent  of  the  foot  soldier,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  lA  in  the  highest  degree  mobile,  lliose  who  have  never  had 
to  deal  with  the  communications  of  an  army  may  be  unable  to 
ifalise  the  effect  that  may  lie,  and  has  been,  produced  by  such  a 
farce ;  but  no  one  with  the  least  practical  experience  of  the 
impon^i  bill  ties  which  (h*volve  upon  a  comniimder-in-chief  will 
vmture  to  abate  ouv  jot  fnini  the  enormous  strategicnl  viihie^ 
Mnigneri  to  it  by  Aniericnn  soldiers.  It  may,  however,  lx» 
un)M-*4tAtingly  iulniitte<i  thalr  no  cuvalrv  of  the  niiieteiMith 
rrntunk',  excrpt  tin*  Aniencnn,  could  liave  m'hievwl  the  same 
r«niltji ;  and,  as  the^*  n*sultN  were  far  greater  tlian  those 
produced  by  any  other  cavalry'  sinec*  the  advent  of  tlie  l>nfi»ch- 
loarler,  it  nmy  he  just  its  unlu^sitatingly  (le(*lan'<I  that  the 
hiir^rmafi  of  the  Anierinin  war  is  the  nuNlel  of  tlie  effieient 
ra\a]nninn.  •— • 

'III*-  «'%<i|ii(ioii  of  the  Aineriraii  tro<»|MT  i^  (liii\  in  thr  main, 
!i»  !>•■«  tju'tieal  <*<inditions.  In  1M()1  fin*  liml  alnvidv  Infoine 
th«  pnfhmiinant  fiu'tor  in  Kittle.  In  nuiLTi'  and  aeeiinuv  the 
nA-  ^t  far  ^^uquLsM^l  the  nuiNket  tliat  tlie  intantrv  waN  nion* 
ffirniuiihl*-  than  e\er  ;  anri,  evrn  Mnall  fore*"*,  unleN«»  taki'n  at  a 
di%iui%Antiigi',  had  \ery  little  to  frar  from  a  nuirh  larger  numUT 
of  mvaln  annc*d  with  lance  or  siihn*.      In  onler.  then,  to  a\oid 
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being  brought  to  a  standstill  at  eveiy  turn  by  a  few  riflemen, 
the  cavalry  leaders  soon  found  it  necessary  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  command  should  be  equipped  with  firearms. 
A  trial  was  given  to  the  carbine,  but  despite  its  handiness,  it 
was  soon  discarded  in  favour  of  the  long  rifle ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of 
those  regiments  which  carried  breech-loading  carbines,  were 
armed,  in  addition  to  the  sabre,  or  to  the  sabre  and  the  revolver, 
with  the  same  weapon  as  the  infantry.  It  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  a  European  cavalry,  in  case  of  war,  would  not  be  com- 
pelled, and  compelled  with  even  greater  force,  to  follow 
precisely  the  same  course  as  the  Americans  of  1861-65,  sub- 
stituting the  rifle  for  the  carbine,  and  modifying  its  tactics  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  modem  battle. 

Let  us  consider  the  duties  which  cavalry  is  called  upon  to 
perform.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  required  to  cover  the  firont  and 
flanks  of  the  army  to  which  it  is  attached,  securing  it  fix>m 
surprises,  and  enabling  it  to  carry  out  movements  of  concentra- 
tion or  other  strategical  manoeuvres  unobserved.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  required  to  burst  through  the  screen  which  covers 
the  movements  and  manoeuvres  of  the  opposing  army,  and  to 
obtain  the  information  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  Its  action  is  thus  twofold,  protecting  and 
at  the  same  time  aggressive ;  but  its  immediate  enemy  being 
the  same  in  both  cases,  the  enemy^s  mounted  troops,  it  is 
evident  that  a  bold  offensive,  which  succeeds  in  sweeping  away 
the  hostile  squadrons,  is  the  readiest  means  of  accomplishing 
the  double  duty.  Attack,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  cavalry  so  long  as  the  armies  are  manoeuvring ;  and 
the  collision  of  large  masses  of  horsemen,  both  seeking  the 
encounter,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  armies 
on  a  decisive  field.  Now,  when  two  bodies  of  cavalry  meet  in 
conflict,  shock-tactics  and  rarmc  blanche  are  unquestionably  the 
speediest,  the  traditional,  and  the  most  natural  method  of 
deciding  the  issue.  Thus  shock-tactics,  until  one  or  other  of 
the  opposing  bodies  has  been  reduced  to  impotency,  have  been 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  usual  method  by  which  cavalry 
will  seek  to  attain  its  object.     This  conclusion,  however,  will 
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not  ttand  the  test  of  examination.  In  the  first  place,  the 
actioD  of  the  covering  cavabry  cannot  be  entirely  aggressive. 
Hliile  the  main  body  is  moving  to  seek  the  enemy,  there  will 
be  pointa,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  fords,  and  the  like,  which,  in 
the  interests  of  the  duty  of  protection,  as  well  as  to  give  the 
cavalry  due  freedom  of  manceuvre,  will  be  economically  and 
elliBctively  held  by  riflemen.  In  the  second  place,  fire,  both 
before  and  during  an  encounter,  has  always  been  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  horse 
artillery.  Thus  in  this  phase  also  the  presence  of  a  body  of 
riflemen,  accompanied  by  machine-guns,  will  confer  the  greatest 
freedom  of  manaeu\Te  on  the  force  to  which  they  belong,  em- 
bamuaing  the  enemy,  covering  the  line  of  retreat,  and  relieving 
the  cavalr\*  commander  of  all  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his 
vaggom  and  the  security  of  his  communications.  In  the  third 
place,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  in  one  quarter  or  other 
of  the  theatre  of  the  cavalry  operations  the  ground  will  not  be  of 
iucfa  a  character  as  to  favour  dismounted  tactics.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  cavalry,  even  when  confronted  only  by  mounted 
troops  cannot  rely  on  shock-tactics  only  to  achieve  its  object, 
and  that  the  rifle  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  auxiliary. 

Arising  out  of  these  considerations  two  most  important 
«^uc^tian«»  prej*cnt  themselves : 

1.  Are  !«h(X'k-tA<^'tics  any  longer  possil)Ie  against  a  force 
«hicfa  i»  endowed  witli  ii  high  degree  of  fire-power  ? 

2.  Should  the  fire-power  which  has  been  shown  to  \yv  essen- 
tial to  the  free  and  effective  working  of  cavalry'  be  supplii^d  by 
the  ca%'alr)'  iinelf,  or  bv  highly  mobile  infantry  'f 

A  force  endowe<l  ^ith  a  large  degree  of  firc-|)owcr  possesses 
the  moftt  formidable  attribute  of  infantry,  and  not  even  the 
m*f*t  %eh4'nient  partisan  of  rarnw  blamhf  denies  that  against 
:nfkntr%.  unli-s^  surpriMnl,  slioek-tiirtii-s  Imve  the  very  snuilK^st 
tha/Mv  of  MiccevH.  But  tnwps  who  diMuoiint  to  make  use  oj 
*TMtiT  nfl<*^  have  two  great  disadvuntagi^s  tu  contend  with.  'Hu' 
jtti  ^Kir*«^  are  a  source  of  weakness,  pliy>ical  and  moral.  They 
fomi  ,\  umM  M*n*»itive  and  mo^t  vuhierahle  point.  It  i>  not 
ftl«a\«  ea>y  to  place  them  in  siTurity  ;  an<l  the  tiut  tlmt  they 
fTiTHtitute  the  !»ole  means  of  retreat  n*nders  them  a  sourro  of 
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continual  anxiety  both  to  officer  and  man.  The  former  is  pre- 
occupied with  providing  for  the  safe  cover  of  a  crowd  of  animals ; 
the  latter,  fully  realising  his  helplessness  and  discomfort  if 
deprived  of  his  mount,  is  never  quite  happy  when  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  that  they  may  become  separated.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  dismounted 
men  to  think  more  of  getting  safely  into  the  saddle  than  of 
offering  a  protracted  resistance ;  they  are  thus  less  stubborn  in 
defence  than  infantry,  and  more  inclined  to  give  way  when 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  being  outflanked.  Now,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  when  led  horses  and  a  safe  retreat  are  concerned,  that 
shock-tactics,  which  are  the  essence  of  rapidity  and  surprise,  are 
far  more  to  be  feared  than  the  slower  process  of  an  attack  on 
foot.  It  is  beyond  question,  therefore,  that,  in  dealing  with  a 
dismounted  force,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  fire-power  with 
which  it  is  endowed,  shock -tactics  may  play  a  most  important 
part.  The  opportunities  of  effective  outflanking  or  of  surprise 
may  possibly  be  few  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  the  enemy  has  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  seek  out  such  opportunities  and  to 
charge  home,  is  bound  to  hamper  the  movements  and  to  affect 
the  moral  of  any  force  of  horsemen  which  depends  on  fire  alone. 
Such  a  force,  even  if  it  could  hold  on  to  its  position,  would  be 
unable,  except  under  favourable  conditions  of  ground,  to  make 
any  forward  progress,  for  directly  it  mounted  it  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  its  antagonist,  and  it  would  thus  be  absolutely 
prevented  from  bursting  through  the  hostile  cavalry,  and  from 
acquiring  the  information  which  it  is  its  main  object  to  obtain. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  1864,  the  Confederate 
squadrons  were  armed  only  with  rifles,  while  the  Federals, 
under  Sheridan,  were  trained  both  to  fire  and  to  charge.  The 
result  is  significant.  The  Southerners,  though  admirable  horse- 
men, were  worsted  at  every  turn,  and  their  commander  had  at 
last  to  report  that  his  mounted  infantry  were  absolutely  useless 
against  the  Union  cavalry.  At  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  range,  accuracy,  and  rapidity  of  both  gun  and 
rifle,  the  opportunities  for  charging  will  undoubtedly  be  fewer 
than  before,  and  with  every  improvement  of  the  firearm  they 
must  necessarily  become  more  rare.     A  force  while  looking  for 
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ao  op|jurtuiiity  must  keep  at  such  a  distance  from  its  objective 
that  when  the  moment  comes  a  surprise  will  not  be  easy  to 
effect  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  small  bodies,  of  the  size  of  a 
•«f  uadron  or  so,  which  can  make  use  of  even  insignificant  cover 
to  civep  up  where  a  heavier  column  would  be  at  once  detected, 
anr  far  more  likely  to  bring  about  success  than  are  larger  ones. 
What  is  re()uired,  therefore,  for  shock-tactics  against  cavalry 
endowed  with  fire-power — and,  as  we  have  seen,  all  cavalry 
CUIIM9I  under  this  designaticm — is  great  inde|x?ndence  and  skilled 
kttding  on  the  part  of  individual  M|uadrons  and,  on  the  part  ot 
the  commander  of  the  whole  force,  a  judicioas  distribution  and 
handling  of  his  troops,  |)art  making  use  of  tlieir  rifles  to  hold 
the  eneniyV  attention,  while  the  remainder,  moving  at  the  will 
at  their  immediate  leaders,  seek  for  openings  to  ride  home  with 
lance  or  sabre. 

The  second  question  that  arises,  viz.  whether  the  necessary 
fin*-power  should  be  supplied  by  the  cavalry-  itself,  or  by  a  body 
at  mounted  riflemen  attached  to  the  brigade  or  the  division,  is 
tntiniaiely  connected  with  psychological  considerations,  and  it 
i%  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  horseman  that  it  must 
he  diaciinned.  Iv.*t  us  see  what  |ieculiar  qualities  are  rcc|uinHl 
fnmi  the*  tnH)|M-r  in  the  cliarge — tlmt  is,  in  the  o|)orutioii  wliich 
diflen-ntiate*^  him  from  lii.s  coinnuli*>  of  the  other  arnis.  In  tlie 
Hr*t  phuv«  there  i.n  re>olution  ;  in  the  >ect)n(l,  a  cvrtain  eiiger- 
jttr^  for  fMttle:  and  in  the  thinl,  the  (|uick  decision  which 
n:tn»  aji  op|M)rt unity  the  instant  it  offers.'  Hie  sum  of  the>e 
tlifu'  qiiHlitie<«  i*«  ditslu  and  it  is  aliove  all  things  ini|M>rtiUit  that 
dai»h*  the  mo^t  precious  |M>siiession  of  the  cavalry  soldier,  should 
rjr%rr  Ix-  tiuufn'rifl  with,  either  in  training  or  in  war.  A  eavaliy 
•  ithout  the  tnie  <*avalr)'  spirit,  hu'king  all  s|mrk  of  chivalry, 
Atttl  lihbirig  at  tin*  pn>sj)trt  of  st'lf-Mierifitr,  would  Ik*  of  Muall 
\\l\tv  HI  ^lunk-taetio  ;  yet,  if  this  «»piril  i**  in>t  to  (ii>jip|H'ar, 
•  iij  i*t  In-  M^flujou^ly  fostrntl.  The  eavalrv  MiltlitT  must  Ix; 
\\  i-j^UX  ti>  <i»iiHider  hiniM-lf  as,  tir»t  ai»d  fon'mo^t,  the  Mildier  of 

I:  i-  if-f  that  the  i|UH!it>  u(  <|uick  dfCi^inii  h  iii'irf  in  ct'^>Arv  to  the 
^m>r«  :!i&ii  tii  tlu*  ni«n  :  but  it  i-i  much  to  b**  iloubtf-il  whi'tht-r  anv  ImmI^-  uf 
-k*  v.:j  oiu.<i  n-«il}-  bv  laIIi-U  ellicient  uf  which  both  Uudi-r-  uinl  iiifii  ut-n-  not 
•J  vbc  MBc  Icmptr. 
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the  charge  and  of  the  me\6e.  It  is  this  that  he  must  be  led  to 
look  upon  as  the  consummation  of  his  training,  the  justification 
of  his  existence,  as  weU  as  the  finest,  the  most  manful  act  of 
war.  Now,  if  the  cavalry  soldier  is  called  a  mounted  rifleman ; 
if  he  is  told  that  it  is  more  useftil  to  be  a  good  shot  than  a 
good  swordsman  :  if  he  is  continually  dismounted  in  preference 
to  risking  something  by  advancing ;  if  he  is  not  sometimes 
allowed  to  lose  himself  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  charge,  his  dash 
invariably  deteriorates.  So,  while  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  trooper  should  be  a  good  skirmisher  and  a  good  marksman, 
it  is  undoubtedly  good  policy  to  relieve  him,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  the  necessity  of  fighting  on  foot. 

Furthermore,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  for  certain  duties  a  force  should  be 
available  which  has  a  different  training,  different  traditions, 
and  a  different  ideal  of  the  supreme  incident  of  battle  than  the 
lancer  or  hussar.  The  mounted  troops  of  an  army,  if  they  are 
handled  as  effectively  as  in  the  War  of  Secession,  will  often  be 
called  upon  to  capture  and  to  hold  localities  and  posts  which 
are  of  strategic  or  tactical  importance ;  and  for  the  thorough 
fulfilment  of  their  mission  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
capable  of  carrying  out,  dismounted,  an  attack  which  culminates 
in  an  assault,  as  well  as  of  defending  a  hastily  occupied  posi- 
tion against  a  hot  counter-attack.  Now,  an  attack  on  foot, 
culminating  in  an  assault  with  the  bayonet,  demands  in  the 
troops  who  make  it  the  same  concentration  of  will  and  aspir- 
ation, the  same  exclusive  training,  and  the  same  confidence  in 
the  weapon,  which,  as  already  shown,  give  shock-tactics  their 
best  chance  of  success.  Dismounted  cavalry,  disposed  as  skir- 
mishers, can  render  great  assistance  during  the  progress  of  an 
attack,  holding  the  enemy  to  his  ground,  threatening  him,  and 
feinting ;  but  the  assault,  that  is  the  actual  storming  of  the 
position,  will  be  most  effectively  carried  out  by  a  force  which, 
while  for  purposes  of  mobility  it  has  been  trained  to  ride,  for 
purposes  of  fighting  has  been  trained  as  infantry.  So,  too,  on 
the  defensive.  The  cavalry  trooper,  regarding  himself  and  his 
horse  as  inseparable,  habituated  to  constant  movement,  and  but 
little  concerned  with  the  occupation  of  positions,  is  not  likely 
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to  offer  so  stout  or  so  skilful  a  resistance  as  the  soldier  to  whom 
tbe  hone  is  but  a  secondary  consideration,  a  stubborn  defence 
the  highest  point  of  honour,  and  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
coTcr  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  all  instruction. 

The  need^  then,  of  attaching  some  sort  of  special  force  to 
tbe  cavalry  brigades  and  divisions,  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  is  clearly  demonstrated  ;  and  it  has  now  to  be  decided 
whether  this  force  should  be  a  permanent  organisation,  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  cavalry  brigades  and  divisions,  or 
whether  the  work  can  be  done  by  a  body  of  infantry  organised  on 
the  spot,  who  have  had  sufficient  practice  in  equitation  to  enable 
them  to  tdt  in  their  saddles  and  to  groom  their  horses.  Broadly 
speaking,  and  putting  aside  the  question  of  expense,  there  can 
be  little  question  but  that  the  first  suggestion  is  the  better.  A 
permanent  force  would  be  accustomed  to  work  with  the  cavalry. 
The  men  would  be  better  horse-masters,  a  most  important 
mntidrration,  both  as  r^ards  mobility  and  the  waste  of  horse- 
feih.  They  could  be  trusted  to  act  as  scouts  and  take  their 
•hare  of  reconnaissance  work ;  and  furthermore,  it  would  be 
fKMnUe  to  give  them  sufficient  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
«dxe  to  enable  them  to  have  recourse  to  shock-tactics  when 
thisMf  were  the  only  means  of  defence,  or  in  a  pursuit  or  a 
mrk*e  when  it  was  aseless  to  fire,  llie  fear  that  such  a  force 
might  degenerate  into  indifTcreiit  cavalry  cannot  be  accepted 
mr^  a  %-alid  reason  against  its  foniiation.  Much,  naturally,  must 
depend  upon  tlie  officers,  more  perliaps  upon  the  system  of 
m^pection  ;  but  in  a  body  of  troops  armed  with  the  bayonet, 
and  encouraged  to  prove  themselves  ec|ual,  if  not  suj)erior,  to 
the  \ms*i  infantry*  at  purely  infantr}'  work,  the  cultivation  of  a 
hudthy  and  distinctive  fjtprit  de  corjut  should  not  Ik*  tui  insur- 
moiiiitiftble  difficulty. 

'Rm-  foniuition,  ho>*ever,  of  a  })emiiu)ent  force  of  niountinl 
nd«*fiM'ii  in  H  couiuiel  of  |x.Tfecti()n  ;  and  in  default,  a  mobile 
ififaiitrk,  mounttnl  i>n  robs,  ryck^s,  or  even  in  light  eart>,  i^  the 
'jfil\  idtemative.  Sueli  infantry,  if  well  tniined  and  well 
oifkvnJ*  i^  capable  of  excellent  work  in  ronj unction  with 
aitalr\-,  and  is  a  sounv  of  strength  with  which  it  would  Ix? 
«iRipl\  |iedantic  to  di»pen»e. 
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It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  when  acting 
against  mounted  troops  the  following  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cavalry  tactics  : — 

(1)  The  combination,  in  the  conflict,  of  shock  and  fire. 

(2)  The  fire  of  the  dismounted  portion  of  the  force,  as  well 
as  of  the  guns,  to  be  utilised  as  a  pivot  of  manceuvre.^ 

(3)  The  line  of  retreat  to  be  secured  by  dismounted  rifle- 
men. 

(4)  Independence  of  regimental  and  squadron  leaders. 

(5)  An  incessant  watchfulness  for  opportunities  of  surprise. 

(6)  Skilful  use  of  cover  by  regiments  and  squadrons,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  by  an  unexpected 
charge. 

(7)  Protection  of  led  horses  is  often  only  to  be  secured  by 
shock. 

So  far  as  the  details  of  shock-action  are  concerned,  sudi  as 
formation  in  one,  two,  or  three  lines,  the  movement  and  posi- 
tion of  the  horse  artillery  batteries,  it  is  quite  useless  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  rules.     Four  principles  are  to  be  observed  : 

(1)  The  enemy's  line  should  always  be  outflanked. 

(2)  A  reserve  should  always  be  retained  in  the  hand  of  the 
commander. 

(3)  The  gwis  should,  if  possible,  accompany  the  cavalry 
when  it  advances  with  the  view  of  charging,  and,  by  securing  one 
of  the  flanks,  form  a  pivot  of  manoeuvre. 

(4)  If  the  enemy  is  surprised,  or  attacked  while  he  is 
manoeuvring,  success  will  be  best  assured.  Beyond  this  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go.  Everything  must  depend  on  the  readiness 
of  the  commander  to  adapt  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
to  the  quickness  of  his  subordinates  in  apprehending  and 
executing  his  instructions,  and  to  the  drill,  training,  and  con- 
dition of  both  men  and  horses. 

We  now  come  to  the  employment  of  cavalry  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  conjunction  with  the  other  arms,  and  we  have  to  note 
that  with  a  certain  school  of  tacticians  the  intervention  of  a 
vast  mass  of  horsemen  at  the  moment  the  defender  is  forced  to 

^  A  pivot  of  manoBOvre  is  a  force,  fortress,  or  natural  obstacle,  which  seoares 
a  flank. 
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cwimte  hin  poeition  in  still,  an  ever,  a  pioiiR  expectation.  The 
dinction  of  the  charge  is  presumably  to  be  round  the  flank  of 
the  defeated  anny«  and  it  appears  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
cmtaln',  if  led  with  sufficient  boldness,  and  thundering  forward 
in  a  close  succession  of  steel-tipped  lines,  will  have  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  riding  down  a  mob  of  panic-stricken  fugitives, 
•bote  handolieni  are  empty,  or  who  arc  so  paralysed  by  terror 
•»  to  he  incapable  of  using  their  rifles. 

To  this  picture  two  objections  may  be  taken.     First,  it  is 
«nlv  exceedingly  bad  troop  that  have  ever  been  reduced  to  such 
4  pn>«trate  condition  as,  for  the  application  of  their  theorjs  the 
•dvocaten  of  the  cavalry  torrent  are  comiKlIcd  to  postulate ; 
and  even  ha<l  troops  possess,  in  the  presc^it  firearm,  a  power  of 
re^Utance,  derived   as  much  from  confidence  in  the  magazine 
a»  from  magazine-fire,  against  which  the  flood  will  break  in  vain. 
Eien  if  some  portion  of  the  retreating  troops  be  surprised,  it  is 
unlikely  in  the  extreme  that  the  panic  will  spread  far.     The  great 
extent  of  the  battlefield  is  against  it ;  the  troops  not  imme- 
diately attacked  will  have  ample  warning,  and  the  artillery  and 
machine  guns  will  have  time  to  occupy  positions.     Moreover,  it  is 
exrvrdingly  improbable  that  any  army  whatsoever  will  not  have 
injvi<'  adctiuate  arrangements   for  an  org:iniscd  and  deliberate 
n-tr^«t-     Again,  it  is  cjuite  a  delusion  to  exiKi-t  tluit  when  a 
fiu^ition  in  oirritHl,  the  defending  tnM)|)s  will  dissolve  into  an 
:incr»ritmllablt-  and  terrifiwl  mob.     Men  are  not  cattle  ;  a  few 
oir>l    ionl    ifitelligent    riflemen,    c^sfKfially    if   frtvounnl    by  the 
ZnnituU  can  t^Mly  hold  at   liay  a  far  larger  nunilxT  of  mountcnl 
*rTMipen» ;  and   it   is  not   to  Ik*  expected,  even  in  an  indifferent 
army,    that    MM-h    men    will  Ik»   lacking.     So,  even   when*   the 
rhamrttT  of   the  country   facilitates  the   deployment  and    the 
%j>finwrh   of  a   largt'  fon-e  of  cavalr}',  and    inakt»N    sur|)risc»   a 
{*»— ib'Iitv.  the  lu'tioii  «if  a  m/uss  of  brigjuU^  or  divisions  will  not 
;•*-•  ♦mt«-  U\oiid  tht'  frinp*  of  Iwittlr  ;  and  it  may  !m'  ronfidrntly 
•Aj»-«  tit!   tlmt  at^iiinst  i^iiis  iiiid   iiifantrv,  even   if  dcfriitcd  and 
r»*n<iMn^,    "►iHM-k-tartic-*     will    \yt*    itm\'uuH\    to    n«^iinrnt.s    and 
^^-vlrijri-.'irtirig  irifle{M*iidently  and  ront<:it  witli  Nniall  rapturt's. 
Wfi. -Ji-r  ^\ic\\  m-tion   will  U-  worth  whilr,  wlu'thcr  it  would  not 
V  >■  jtrr  judicy  to  conct-ntnite  the  whole  of  tin*  cavalri-,  and  to 
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occupy  positions  which  will  block,  or  at  least  flank,  the  lines  of 
retreat,  must  be  determined  by  the  commander  in  aocordance 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

The  second  objection  is  that  if  the  cavalry  is  armed  with  a 
rifle  it  will  be  simply  a  waste  of  fire-power  to  hold  it  in  reserve 
for  an  opportunity  that  may  never  ofler.  The  regiments  must 
be  dismounted  and  take  part  in  the  general  attack,  working,  for 
preference,  on  the  extreme  flanks,  or  assailing  posts  and  localities 
which  cover  the  line  of  retreat.  It  is  true  that  if  it  is  to  keep 
up  a  sustained  pursuit  when  the  enemy  retreats,  the  cavalry 
must  be  nursed  so  long  as  he  holds  his  position.  But  this 
applies  rather  to  the  horses  than  to  the  men ;  and  while  the  latter 
are  fighting  on  foot,  the  former  are  getting  quite  as  much  rest 
as  if  the  regiments  were  kept  back  in  reserve.  It  may  be  urged, 
however,  that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  attack,  the  cavalry,  if 
it  has  been  kept  back,  will  be  available  to  cover  the  retreat. 
The  answer  is  simple.  K  the  cavalry  is  employed  in  the  attack, 
reinforcing  the  eflbrts  of  the  infantry  by  an  appreciable  accession 
of  fire-power,  the  possibilities  of  retreat  will  be  much  reduced ; 
while  the  mobility  of  the  arm,  on  the  emergency  arising,  should 
enable  it  to  withdraw  from  the  line  of  battle  in  time  to  protect 
the  guns  against  counter-attack,  and  to  give  the  infantry  the 
opportunity  of  rallying,  re-forming,  and  occupying  a  defensive 
position.* 

What  cavalry  will  have  to  apprehend  during  a  pitched 
battle  is  that  it  will  be  constantly  engaged  with  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy.  The  mass  of  the  horsemen  on  both  sides  wiU  be 
found  far  out  on  the  flanks,  striving  to  put  mobility  to  the  best 
use,  threatening  whatever  is  in  rear  of  the  hostile  fix)nt,  and  at 
the  same  time  protecting  whatever  is  in  rear  of  their  own.  But 
it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  anticipated  that  the  charge  and 
counter-charge  of  all  the  available  sabres  on  either  side  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  great  combats  of  cavalry  that  are  bound  to 
occur.  It  will  very  seldom  be  the  case  that  the  two  sides  wiU 
be  so  equally  matched  as  to  be  equally  prepared  to  risk  the 
issue  on  the  chances  of  a  gigantic  mel^.     One  side  must  be  the 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  should  not  be  attached 
to  the  general  rtserre. 
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v«iker,  morally,  numerically,  or  both,  and  it  will  certainly  make 
tbe  best  use  of  the  fire-power  at  its  disposal,  while,  at  the  same 
tine,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  the  stronger  side 
viU  care  to  dispense  with  so  valuable  an  auxiliary.  These 
amflicts  of  cavalry  will  therefore  take  the  form  already  indi- 
cated, even  in  the  case  when  one  army  has  been  decisively 
(iefaiied  and  its  honiemcn  have  the  task  of  covering  the  retreat. 
Vin  is  a  far  better  means  of  keeping  the  foe  at  a  distance  and 
of  guning  time  than  shock ;  and  a  retreat  from  position  to 
poatiaii,  making  full  use  of  the  rifle  and  the  machine  gun,  may 
be  Ins  glorious  but  much  more  cflTcctive  than  the  supreme  self- 
itcrifice  of  a  desperate  onslaught  on  the  masses  of  a  victorious 
cnany  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph. 

The  principles  of  cavalry  tactics  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  arms  may  now  be  summarised : 

0)  Action  on  the  flanks,  protecting  and  aggressive  simul- 
taaeouily. 

(t)  Posts  and  localities  covering  the  lines  of  retreat  and 
oomimication,  the  proper  objective. 

(S)  Action  against  infimtry  confined  to  surprises  effected 
bv  hodicsi  not  larger  than  regiments  or  squadrons. 

(4)  The  main  object  in  pursuit  to  occupy  positions  blo(*king 
or  flanking  the  line  of  retreat. 

(5)  The  main  object  in  retreat  to  cxrupy  a  siKx*ession  of 
fMtkims  and  mi  hold  the  pursuers  at  a  disUuice,  aiul  gain  time. 

The  question  of  armament  can  hanlly  be  excluded  from  a 
diBcrtation  on  cavalry  tactic*s.  We  have  seen  that  a  rifle  is 
iadispefuable.  A  sword,  it  is  generally  admitted,  must  be 
cvried  by  every  mounted  man  as  the  bci«t  means  of  protection 
«|pun»t  a  MMlden  cliarge ;  and  the  rifleman  is  useless  without 
bi«  bay€met.  Contniversy  is  thus  confined  to  the  lance,  and  it 
m^y  he  wiid  at  once  tliat  the  lance  is  undoubtedly  a  far  more 
ffirmMUbie  weapon,  even  if  it  is  not  in  rc»ality  more  deailly, 
than  the  "^abre  or  the  revolver.  Although  then'  arc*  many 
obj«-tion«»  to  it,  such  as  its  weight,  its  inconvenience  in  s(X)uting 
tnd  fk-tarhcfl  duties,  the  time  taken  up  in  mastering  it,  its 
ueleMRMSs  in  the  melee  or  in  the  hands  of  a  set^tmd  or  reinforcing 
nnL,  and  the  fSict  that  its  killing  power  depends  altogether  on 
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the  momentum  of  the  horse,  its  moral  effect  is  so  great  that  a 
force  carrying  it  is  irresistible  in  the  shock.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  cavalry  armed  only 
with  swords  and  revolvers,  if  opposed  by  one  armed  with  lances, 
would  not  absolutely  decline  to  cross  weapons  in  the  saddle. 
If,  then,  mounted  troops  are  to  meet  lancers  in  the  field,  they 
must  either  be  able  to  oppose  them  with  the  same  arm,  or  they 
must  be  restricted  to  the  tactics  of  mounted  riflemen,  and 
condemned  to  comparative  immobility.  But  no  army,  except 
one  whose  only  mission  is  the  defence  of  a  mountainous  or  forest 
country,  dare  make  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  mobility  ;  and  there 
is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  a  really  good  cavalry  must 
be  trained  to  use  the  lance  as  well  as  the  sabre  and  the  rifle.^ 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  trooper  of  the 
twentieth  century,  if  he  is  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  eiEci^icy, 
must  not  only  be  a  picked  man,  but  that  his  facilities  for 
training  must  be  ample,  his  education  protracted,  and  his 
instructors  and  leaders  men  of  exceptional  capacity.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cavalry  is  par  excellence  the 
strategical  arm,  that  it  depends  on  the  cavalry,  and  on  the 
cavalry  alone,  whether  the  commander  of  an  army  marches 
blindfold  through  the  *  fog  of  war,^  or  whether  it  is  the  oppos- 
ing general  who  is  reduced  to  that  disastrous  plight,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  to  spare  trouble  or  expense  in  the  training  and 
organisation  of  the  mounted  branch  is  as  unpardonable  a  mis- 
take as  to  adhere  to  obsolete  traditions. 

There  are  still  other  points  that  deserve  attention.  En- 
trenchments play  as  great  a  part  in  modem  campaigns  as  in 
those  of  1861-65  or  of  1877-78,  and  entrenchments  are  all 
in  favom*  of  the  force  that  awaits  attack.  But,  as  su^ested 
above,  antidotes  exist,  such  as  surprise,  the  sudden  seizure  of 
tactical  points  which  have  been  left  unoccupied,  outflanking 
manoeuvres,  and  movements  against  the  line  of  retreat.     Now 

^  As  has  been  suggested,  however,  the  nature  of  the  ooantry  in  which  the 
army  is  likely  to  be  engaged  has  much  to  say  to  this  qaestion.    There  are 
theatres  of  war,  sach  as  the  greater  part  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  all  mountainous  countries,  where  the   lance  would  be  an 
^    intolerable  incumbrance. 
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the  cffiect  of  each  of  these  operations  depends,  broadly  speaking, 
OD  rapidity  and  secrecy ;  and,  for  reasons  already  alluded  to, 
cBTilry  is  the  arm  which  best  fulfils  the  required  conditions. 
thtt  principle  of  combination,  however,  demands  that  cavalry 
«houId  always  be  supported  in  battle,  directly  or  indirectly, 
bf  the  other  arms ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  that  the 
artiUeiy  and  infantry  should  be  so  mobile  as  to  be  always 
vitluD  supporting  distance  when  the  cavalry  comes  into  action. 
So  far  as  the  guns  are  concerned,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  ; 
vith  the  slow-moving  foot-soldiers  it  is  quite  another  matter. 
Uuch,  howe%-er,  may  be  done  by  constant  training  in  combined 
BMDcsu^Tes  ;  much  by  sound  administration,  and  by  due  r^ard 
br  the  physical  condition  of  man  and  horse ;  more  still — and 
here  we  touch  the  secret  of  all  tactical,  as  well  as  strategical, 
mooew^ — fay  a  thorouj^y  efficient  staff.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  this  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

Take  any  army  of  the  nineteenth  century,  famous  for  the 
ocelleiioe  of  its  grand  tactics ;  Napoleon's  army  of  1805-06-07 ; 
Wellington's  army  of  1813-14;  Lee's  army  of  1864-65; 
Graof  s  Sherman's  and  Johnston's  armies  of  the  same  period  ; 
Moltke*s  army  of  1870  :  the  staff  of  each  one  of  them  had  been 
vekktl  by  years  of  experience  and  by  the  tenching  of  a  grejit 
^fUier  into  a  magnificent  instrument  of  war.  They  were  not 
com|M>4tl  only  of  luiniinistmtive  officers,  i-onwnied  with  supply, 
urganuation,  quartering,  and  discipline,  but  of  bu'ticians  and 
«tnitegi!(t>  of  no  niean  onier.  (.*unibinations  in  war  too  often 
*gang  agley  *  fn>m  the  neglect  of  some  trifling  precaution, 
^oDMr  vaguene^**  or  omissicm  in  onlers ;  and  in  the  exi-itenient 
cif  battle,  or  of  approaching  liattle,  when  arrangements  Iiavc*  to 
\m:  made,  |M>sHibly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  for  tht*  (*o- 
'/ptT-ition  of  large  iKxlie?*,  unk*ss  he  hits  Inrn  m)  traint^tl  that 
rfti  imii^iiri'^  neci^vsjiry  to  ensure  sin]ultani*ou>  and  hannonioiis 
v*j«fii  ort'ur  to  him  instimtivrly,  it  is  an  exct-etlingly  viisy 
"k-iTt*  r,  vwn  for  an  ahlr  and  exjK»rirnitHl  Nolilirr,  to  make  the 
i-.tt^*  tit  plurahle  niintiikes.  'Vlw  prartin-  of  thi'  Ntaff  in  jK-atv 
•h**'jM  not  Ix*  li-vH  t\)nHt4int,  to  n^iv  tht*  \«Ty  kn^t,  than  tlmt  of 
Ui0r  ,ii*it*  H !«>?<•  c\>-o|KTation«  a^  the  only  road  to  \iilory,  it  is 
ttjt  b  >ini-^  of  tlie  s^tafT  to  ensure. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

TACTICS   OF  THE  THREE   ARMS   COMBINED 

Strategy  is  the  art  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle.  Com- 
bined, or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  *  grand ' 
tactics  are  the  methods  employed  for  his  destruction  by  a  force 
composed  of  cJl  arms — that  is,  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 
Each  of  these  possesses  a  power  peculiar  to  itself,  yet  is  depen- 
dent, for  the  full  development  of  its  power,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  upon  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  rest.  Infantry  and 
artillery,  unaccompanied  by  cavalry,  if  opposed  by  a  force  com- 
plete in  all  arms,  are  practically  helpless,  always  liable  to 
surprise,  and  whether  attacking  or  defending,  hampered  by 
ignorance  of  the  enemy^s  movements  and  bewildered  by  imcer- 
tainty.  Cavalry  trained  to  fight  as  infantry,  and  carrying  a 
magazine  rifle,  is  the  ideal  arm.  But  without  artillery  the 
most  mobile  cavalry  cannot  be  expected,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, either  to  hold  or  to  storm  a  position  ;  and,  when  fight- 
ing dismounted,  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  horses  so  cramps 
its  freedom  of  movement  that  it  is  less  effective  than  infantry. 

It  is  essential,  then,  for  decisive  success  that  every  force 
which  takes  the  field  against  an  organised  enemy  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  three  arms.  Their  relative  proportions  in  the 
armies  of  the  great  Powers  stand  as  follows  : — 

Five  to  six  guns  per  1,000  infantry  soldiers  ; 

One  cavalry  trooper  per  six  infantry  soldiers. 

These  proportions  have  undergone  a  marked  change  during 
the  past  hundred  yeai's.  The  number  of  guns  has  been  very 
largely  increased,  while  that  of  the  cavalry  has  been  slightly 
diminished.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  will  soon  be  restored  to  the  old  standard,  and  in 
.small  armies  will  veiy  greatly  exceed  it.     The  reason  for  these 
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dktuiiMiicei  U  not  far  to  seek.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
InecUottder  and  the  rifled  camion,  the  three  arms  of  the  service 
cmploved  very  different  methods  of  combat.  The  infantiy 
(iepended  principally  on  the  bayonet ;  the  cavalry  on  the  lance 
or  «fare :  the  artillery  on  fire.  Since  the  advent  of  the  small- 
bore rifle  and  the  quick-firing  gun  there  is  practically  but  one 
BMihad,  common  to  all  arms.  The  bayonet  and  the  sabre  still 
btve  their  part  to  play ;  but  in  almost  every  phase  of  the  com- 
bt  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  artillery,  must  rely 
on  lire,  and  on  fire  alone,  to  com])ass  the  enemy^s  overthrow. 
Ml  movements  and  all  manoeu\Tcs  have  but  one  end  in  view, 
tile  development  of  fire  in  greater  volume  and  more  effectively 
directed  than  that  of  the  opposing  force  ;  and  it  is  ^  superiority 
of  fire,'  to  use  the  technical  tenn,  that  decides  the  conflict. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  superiority  no  further  rule  can 
he  laid  down  than  that  the  three  arms  mast  combine.  In 
■ar  ever>-  situation  differs.  Morale  ground,  numbers  are  never 
irienticaL  and  it  is  these  considerations  that  form  the  basis  of 
the  problems  with  which  a  general  has  to  deal.  Of  all  errors  in 
the  conduct  of  war,  none  is  more  pernicious  than  the  attempt  to 
ficfat  hattIcA  according  to  a  sealed  pattern.  Even  the  fonnn- 
tion«  in  which  trm>|>s  Hp))roac*h  the  c^neniy  or  cx-cupy  h  |M>sitic)n 
mu«t  var^-  with  the  cin'um.stanct>.  In  like  iiiiuiner,  it  is  iiii|M)^- 
mUc  in  dictate  a  nonnal  priNxtlure  fur  the  aiinbination  ot*  the 
three  amiv  (Vrtaiii  principle^  denmnd  ivs|MX't,  for  to  intnn^* 
?hem  gefjiTHlly  *»|ii*lK  diML^ter.  But  oven  this  niK*  is  not  al)M>- 
iiitr.  Grvnt  victories  Imve  iK-en  won  not  meri'ly  in  spite  of 
^T«it  printiplo  lM:iti|{  disregimicd,  Init  iK-caiiM*  tliry  liavr  Invn 
fli*n-j:anlitl  ;  and  thoM!  are  the  «;reati»>t  giiieniN  wlic)  lia\e 
uncivil  when  luul  Hhere  to  (iihcunl  the  aixvpted  maxims  of  war. 
V«  t  It  mould  Ik.' \ery  far  fnmi  the  truth  to  s^iy  that  they  did 
^»  UvaiiH.'  the  principle>  enilxNlioil  in  tlio^i'  inaxiiiiH  had  no 
••i^ht  mitli  them.  On  the  iHMitniry,  Na|>ol(*on«  for  instanixs 
.r.fijM***!  niurh  of  his  pnu'tiiv  of  the  art  of  war  in  a  m 'Hi's  of 
iik.&i:fiL^  and  thi*  Milunie  containing  this  s^-ric^  was  Stoiu-uall 
JiukM«7]'<»  oMistant  4*oni|MUiion  in  tin*  ticld.  We  air  not,  how- 
«:\»r,  tj»  (itnclude  tlmt  thfM-  groat  Mildiors  in\ariai)lv  "sha|R*d 
Untir  cufMluct  in  aecunLinco  with  the  preivpt.s  they  m>  dilii^Mitly 
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studied.  They  looked  on  them  as  wammgs  of  the  dangers  that 
generally  follow  certain  courses  of  action,  rather  than  as  finger- 
posts showing  the  path  to  be  pursued.  When  they  formed  their 
plans  for  defeating  the  enemy  they  undoubtedly  weighed  these 
waniings,  instinctively,  perhaps,  rather  than  deUberately ;  but 
whether  they  obeyed  them  or  rejected  them  was  a  question  of 
judgment.  They  were  in  no  way  bound  by  them.  Far  from  it. 
They  would  have  no  fetters  cramping  their  intelligence  and 
common-sense,  for  it  was  on  their  intelligence  and  common-sense, 
and  on  no  normal  procedure  and  hard-and-fast  rules,  that  they 
relied  to  solve  the  problems  of  war.  And  herein  is  the  key  to 
successful  combinations  on  the  battlefield ;  the  habit  of  using 
the  wits,  of  subordinating  the  rules  of  theory  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  and  if  necessary  discarding  them  in  toto ;  the  habit  of 
improvising  stratagems,  of  inventing  on  the  spot  new  methods 
of  attack  and  defence.  Habit  is  cJl-powerfiil  in  war,  especially 
under  the  excitement  generated  by  the  near  presence  of  the 
enemy;  and  it  is  undeniably  the  case  that  when  conflict  is 
imminent  the  average  officer  will  act  exactly  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  on  the  manceuvre-grounds  of  peace.  If  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  stereotyped  proceedings ;  to  a  perfunctory 
reconnaissance  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  ground ;  to  beginning 
the  fight  with  the  whole  of  his  guns  massed  in  a  central  posi- 
tion ;  to  handling  his  infantry  in  one  invariable  formation ;  to 
using  his  cavalry  without  regard  for  their  horses,  he  will  pro- 
bably do  the  same  in  action.  The  danger  is  great.  A  slavish 
adherence  to  set  form  and  inelastic  regulations  had  much  to  do 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  of 
the  Austrians  in  1866,  and  of  the  French  in  1870 ;  and  if  ill- 
organised  and  half-trained  le\aes  have  sometimes  triumphed 
over  highly-educated  and  well-disciplined  soldiers,  it  is  because 
the  latter  have  come  to  look  on  war  as  a  mechanical  rather  tlian 
an  intellectual  art,  and  have  lacked  all  power  of  originality  and 
resource  in  dealing  with  tactical  difficulties. 

As  we  have  already  implied,  the  first  principle  of  grand 
tactics  is  co-opemtion,  ix.  the  full  development  of  the  force 
nherent  in  each  arm  at  the  right  place  and  the  right  time; 
and  before  discussing  the  methods  of  producing  this  develop- 
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at  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  conditions  which  affect  it. 
Tbe  flat  tnjectoiy  of  the  magazine  rifle,  smokeless  powder, 
and  the  quick-firing  field  gun,  have  wrought  a  greater  change 
in  tactics  than  did  the  substitution  of  the  breechloader  for 
the  musket  and  of  the  rifled  cannon  for  the  smooth-bore. 
With  the  older  rifle,  deadly  as  it  was,  the  ground  in  front  of 
a  position  was  not  thoroughly  covered  by  buUets  for  more  than 
500  yards  at  most  Beyond  that  range,  owing  to  the  elevation 
of  the  trajectory,  a  great  many  bullets  flew  high  over  the 
heads  of  men  even  in  an  upright  position.  Nowadays,  the 
ground  for  900  yards  in  front  of  a  strong  line  of  infantry, 
pnnided  that  the  rifles  are  held  a  few  inches  above  the  level, 
k  so  closely  swept  by  the  sheet  of  lead  as  to  be  practicaUy 
impaMable  by  men  standing  upright  or  even  crouching.  The 
long  deadly  zone  of  this  horizontal  fire,  which  every  im- 
provement in  the  firearm  tends  to  increase,  is  the  most  potent 
farior  in  modem  battle.  Of  little  less  imi)ortance  is  smokeless 
powder.  The  absolute  invisibility  of  a  skilful  enemy  renders 
rBoonnaissancc  tenfold  more  difficult  than  heretofore.  Smoke 
betrayed  not  only  the  position  but  the  strength  of  the  troop 
who  held  it ;  the  new  |X)wder  tells  nothing.  Moreover,  the 
rattle-  of  rapid  fire  i^  iiu)?»t  deceptive,  for  a  fi'w  riflemen,  or 
»  few  gim<s  firing  at  their  utmost  .sj)fcd,  give  the  idea  of  far 
lander  numbers  tlian  are  actually  present.  A^ain,  at  the 
nT*i%  of  the  ttmflict  the  (piick-firiiig  field-piece  is  tar  more 
t:fl€rti\e  than  the  gini  it  supersttlwl.  On  troojH  whose  |H)wer 
of  n»i«»taiice  i>  already  strained  to  the  utmost,  on  miiNses  of 
men  and  honi€?s  on  crowds  breaking  to  the  rear,  on  a  h'ne 
•^jddenly  aw«ailed  in  flank,  the  constant  hail  of  .shellN  even  if 
l«^i»  deva>tatiiig  than  might  l)e  imagined,  is  terribly  demoralising. 
Nor  i*^  pn-ater  range  and  greater  lurunuy  without  influener  on 
fufrtiJ.  Kiitiliuie  Hre,  the  most  telling  of  all,  is  nioii'  easily 
hn#iujht  to  Ix-ar,  an<l  more  demlly  ;  \shile  the  knoxsledf^*  that, 
;•  i/i*o-  they  are  outHanke^L  they  can  no  longiT  iirkon,  owing 
t«»  tiii-  nuigi'  of  the  enemy V  pi*ojittiles,  on  a  M.i'ure  line  of 
r*  rM-.iT,  tend**  to  shake  the  ner\'es  of  the  nio>t  stubl)orn  fi«^hters. 

>u<h  an*  the  eontlition.s  of  modem  Uittle,  and  it  i>  often 
^i;wl  tliat  tlK-y  an*  distinctly  in  fa%our  of  defensi\e  butie>  ; 
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in  other  words,  that  the  force  which  awaits  attack  can  develop 
the  full  force  of  each  arm  with  more  facility  than  that  which 
delivers  it.  The  contention  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  not  always 
realised  that  anything  which  gives  new  strength  to  the  defence 
at  the  same  time  adds  something  to  the  advantage  of  the 
army  which  attacks.  The  net  outcome  of  the  improvements 
in  rifles,  guns,  and  powder  is  that  far  fewer  men  are  required 
to  hold  a  position  than  of  old.  A  direct  (or  frontal)  attack 
against  good  troops  well  posted,  always  a  desperate  undertaking, 
has  now  become  suicidal.  To  a  certain  extent  this  favours 
the  defence.  A  much  larger  number  than  formerly  can  be 
employed  by  the  defenders  m  attack.  This  is  to  the  good. 
But  the  assailant  profits  in  an  almost  equal  ratio.  His  strength 
has  always  lain  in  his  power  of  manoeuvring,  of  hiding  his 
movements,  and  of  massing  suddenly  against  some  weak  point. 
To-day  his  power  of  manoeuvring  is  greater  than  before.  The 
increased  strength  of  the  defence  renders  it  comparatively 
easy  for  him  to  form  with  a  part  of  his  force  an  impenetrable 
barrier  behind  which  the  remainder  can  move  imobserved.  He 
needs  far  fewer  men  and  guns  to  cover  his  commimications ; 
and  a  general  counter-attack,  delivered  like  those  of  Wellington, 
of  the  French  in  1870,  of  Osman  at  Plevna,  direct  to  the 
front,  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Moreover,  the  object  of 
the  assailant's  manoeuvres  will  be  to  place  portions  of  his  force 
on  the  flank,  or  flanks,  of  the  position  he  is  attacking.  If  he 
can  accomplish  this,  the  effect,  moral  and  physical,  of  the 
enfilade  fire  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's  front  will  be 
far  gi-eater  than  that  which  attended  a  similar  operation  when 
fire  was  of  less  account.  In  short,  the  process  of  envelopment 
is  easier  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  envelopment,  which  means 
that  the  enemy  is  under  fire  from  several  directions,  is  much 
more  effective  than  in  the  past. 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  the  new  conditions  are 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  defender.  To  win  a  decisive 
victory  and  annihilate  the  enemy  he  must,  at  some  time  or 
another,  leave  his  position  and  attack.  But  the  time,  if  not 
the  place,  must  depend  on  his  adversary's  movements,  and 
will  only  be  disclosed  during  the  progress  of  the  battle.     What 
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tiae  will  be  given  the  defender  for  the  long  preliminaries  whidi 
attack  Against  even  a  shaken  tarce  demands,  for  the  preparation 
bjr  artillery,  for  the  massing  of  the  infantry,  for  their  deploy- 
ant  in  line  of  battle,  for  the  issue  of  adequate  orders? 
Tacticians  have  long  been  puzzled  over  the  rarity  and  in- 
cftctiveneas  of  the  counter-stroke  in  modem  campaigns.  The 
maoD  lies  in  the  increased  power  of  the  local  defensive,  even 
vith  the  needle-gun  and  the  slow-firing  cannon.  With  the 
arvcr  weapons  this  power  is  trebled.  The  counter-stroke, 
tkerefore,  is  more  difficult  than  ever ;  and  this  difficulty,  com- 
hbed  with  the  greatly  enhanced  effect  of  enveloping  fire,  gives 
a  marked  advantage  to  the  assailant.  Resistance  is  more 
pfotractcd  than  heretofore,  but  defence,  as  a  method  of  giving 
battle,  is  no  stronger. 

The  question  H-ill  probably  suggest  itself,  why  should 
cnvdopnient  be  the  monopoly  of  the  advancing  army  ?  The 
ivplj  is  easy.  Save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the  force 
that  sumaideni  the  initiative  and  stands  still  in  position  will 
be  ttto  weak  tar  far-reaching  manoeuvres.  Envelopment  requires 
a  mmMrical  superiority  or  a  vastly  higher  moral  ;  and  an  army 
po^ettfing  thew  advantages  must  needs  sci*k  out  its  adversary 
and  attack  him,  for  the  vctv  ^impIe  reason  that  not  othcmisf* 
can  he  be  brought  to  liattlu.  Vet  it  is  not  to  Ik*  uiHlerstcNxl 
that  the  nunK*ricaIly  inferior  anny  is  delMirntl  fnmi  attacking; 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granti-il  tliat  it  will  not  do  so  until 
it  *«-*  tlK*  op|M)rtunity — the  fruit,  as  a  rule,  of  nioi-e  skilful 
•trategj— of  falling  on    an    isolated   jwrtion    of   the   enemy's 

It  would  Mx'nu  however,  that  under  the  new  eonditions  an 
anny  can  itplit  up  into  detachments  with  greater  impunity  than 
.Stnrtoftiri'.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  victories  in  historj* — 
\itti>ria,  Biiutzeiu  Waterloo,  tlie  fii*st  and  si^eond  Manitss^Ls, 
i  ftAi)n-llor»\ille,  Konigghit/ — have  been  won  by  two  distinct 
fi»rrt-^,  ofRTating  fnmi  different  l>»tsi»>,  or  appn>iU'liin^  the  field 
of  laittle  frtmi  different  direct icms,  and  crushing  the  enemy 
^«-t»t-en  them.  'lliis  *  sweep  of  the  dra«^t>irs  wintrs'  in  hy 
m>  m(!an»  an  easy  operation  to  put  into  ^uc(\'ssful  practiir. 
Moltke,  indeed,   has  laid    it   down  thiit  the  junction    of   two 
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previously  separated  forces  on  the  field  of  battle  is  the  hi^est 
triumph  of  generalship ;  and  Napoleon,  although  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  availed  himself  of  the  expedient,  was  never 
weary  of  pointing  out  the  risk.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  ques- 
tioned that  separation  has  hitherto  involved  great  dangers. 
Unless  the  separated  forces  acted  in  perfect  unison,  unless  their 
leaders  displayed  the  utmost  activity  and  resolution,  it  was 
always  to  be  apprehended  that  the  one  might  be  attacked  and 
defeated  before  the  other  could  intervene.  At  Waterloo,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  Prussian  generals,  when  they  reached  the 
neighboiu*hood  of  the  field  and  saw,  as  they  believed,  the 
British  retreating,  were  for  turning  back  immediately.  Again, 
the  timidity  of  Ney,  on  finding  himself  separated  from  the  main 
army,  made  Bautzen  a  barren  victory ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  conclusively  proved  by  military  history  than  another,  it  is 
that  without  determined,  energetic,  and  skilful  leaders,  without 
superiority  of  morale  or  great  superiority  of  numbers,  move- 
ments entailing  separation  were,  under  past  conditions,  very 
likely  to  end  in  disaster.  To  a  certain  extent  this  still  holds 
good,  for  human  nature,  in  war,  recoils  from  nothing  so  much 
as  from  isolation.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  the  field  tele- 
graph has  done  much  to  modify  the  risks  that  were  formerly 
attendant  on  such  manceuvres,  and  the  increased  strength  of 
the  local  defensive  has  brought  them  within  the  scope  of 
everyday  tactics.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
directors  of  future  campaigns  will  have  always  in  view  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  hurling  a  fresh  force — whose 
approach,  if  possible,  has  been  concealed  until  it  opens  fire — 
against  the  enemy^s  flank  and  rear ;  and  the  sudden  onset  of 
Bliicher  at  Waterloo,  of  Lee  at  the  second  Manassas,  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  at  Chancellorsville,  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  at  Koniggratz,  will  be  the  ideal  of  the  decisive  act 
of  battle. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  successful  converging 
movements  have  been  carried  out  more  frequently  by  a  force 
acting  on  the  offensive  than  on  "the  defensive.  In  the  first 
place,  as  has  been  said  above,  an  army  which  adopts  the 
offensive  has  usuaDy  the  superior   numbers  or  the  superior 
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/,  and  it  consequently  incurs  less  risk  of  separation.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  usually  superior  in  cavaliy,  and  is  thus 
able  to  prevent  all  knowledge  of  the  separation  from  reaching 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  conceal  the  march  of  the  outflanking 
column.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  when  the 
dtfender  has  the  more  powerful  cavalry,  and  is  at  least  equal  to 
ht%  adversary  in  numbers  and  in  morale  that  he  will  dare  to 
iMiver  a  converging  counter-stroke. 

The  army,  then,  which  assumes  the  strategical  offensive  has, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  best  chance  of  employing  this  most  effective 
maiKFUvrc ;  but  much  depends  on  the  quality  and  handling  of 
the  cavalry.  If  the  cavalry  is  so  armed  and  trained  that  it  is 
capable  of  holding  off  the  enemy^s  scouts  and  patrols,  a  tactical 
«urprise  may  be  effected,  and  surprise  is  far  more  than  half  the 
battle,  not  only  in  offensive  operations  from  different  bases,  but 
in  every  species  of  attack.  An  ordinary  enveloping  movement 
for  which  a  portion  of  the  main  army  is  detached  after  it  reaches 
the  vicinity  of  the  battlefield,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  effective 
if  the  troops  making  it  are  protected  from  observation  up  to  the 
last  moment.  Cavalry,  then,  sharing  the  enormous  defensive 
power  conferred  by  a  low  trajectory  and  rapidity  of  fire,  play  a 
r»'»U*  in  grand  tactics  of  which  the  imporbuice  can  hardly  be 
ovtT-€*timatwl.  They  make  it  possible  for  a  general  to  adopt 
the  nK>^t  brilliant  of  all  nianccuvres  the  converging  attack,  and 
to  make  tliat  attack,  as  indeed  all  other  attacks,  more  or  less  of 
s  «urpri«<e. 

But  to  protect  the  tn>o|)s  in  rear  from  obsenation  is  not 
the  only  duty  of  i^avalrj'.  Reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion i^  tlK*  foremost  of  its  functions  and  the  (x*(*upation  of 
poini<>  fif  tactical  vantige,  such  as  hills,  wcmxIs,  villagi*s,  ^-e., 
hi-hinfi  mhich  the  main  army  ran  deploy  in  sirurity,  or  the  out- 
fluiLing  ctihinins  march  iuioWtvuK  is  not  far  iM'hind.  'ilie 
(Mip»uit«  t4M>,  fnlN  ii|X)n  the  niountiHl  ann,  the  <l(*Ntriirti(>n  of  the 
nn-inv**  trains  the  capture  of  his  ^ins,  the  npn-mlin^  of 
(l«ui(ir7ili<aition  far  and  wide.  Hut  most  ini|M)rtnnt,  |MTha|)>,  of 
all  it/*  fumiicmH  an*  the  niancruvres  uhieh  so  threaten  the 
efK-niy'^  liiR*  of  retreat  that  he  is  eon)|K'lle(l  to  eviu'uate  his 
pf>«ition«  and  those  which  cut  off' his  Ia»t  a\enue  of  eM*a|K\     A 
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cavalry  skilfully  handled,  as  at  Aj^mattox  or  Paaideberg,  may 
bring  about  the  crowning  triumph  of  grand  tactics,  viz.  the 
hemming  in  of  a  force  so  closely  that  it  has  either  to  attack  at 
a  disadvantage  or  to  surrender. 

The  cavahy  attached  to  an  army  on  the  defensive  acts  on 
much  the  same  lines,  furnishing  a  large  proportion  of  the  out- 
post or  advanced  troops,  and  making  use  of  its  mobility  to 
prolong  the  line  of  battle  when  a  flank  is  threatened,  and  of  its 
power  of  defence  to  hold  back  any  force  which  may  attempt  to 
work  round  in  the  rear.  In  a  word,  the  cavalry  of  the  defence 
endeavours  to  obstruct  that  process  of  envelopment  which  the 
cavalry  of  the  attack  endeavours  to  complete. 

It  has  long  been  understood  that  to  attain  the  superiority  of 
fire  over  a  vigilant  enemy  in  a  strong  position,  a  heavy  artillery 
bombardment  is  as  absolutely  essential  a  preliminary  as  a 
thorough  reconnaissance.  It  has  not,  however,  been  always 
realised  that  unless  the  infantry  co-operate,  the  artillery  is  not 
likely  to  produce  the  slightest  result.  If  the  in£uitry  is  kept 
behind  the  guns,  or  at  such  a  distance  from  the  position  that  it 
cannot  pass  quickly  to  the  assault,  the  enemy  during  the 
cannonade  will  keep  his  troops  under  cover,  perhaps  leaving  his 
trenches  unoccupied,  and  thus  present  no  target  to  the  guns. 
It  is  an  important  principle,  therefore,  of  combined  tactics  that 
the  infantry  should  co-operate  with  the  artillery  in  the  pre- 
liminary bombardment,  for  by  this  means  only  will  the  enemy 
be  compelled  to  man  his  defences,  to  show  himself  above  his 
parapets,  and  thus  expose  himself  to  the  demoralising  effect  of 
shrapnel. 

Again,  however  thorough  the  artillery  preparation  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  caused  such  losses  that  the 
defender's  fire  will  be  altogether  innocuous  when  the  attacking 
infantry  advances.  In  fact,  the  assailant  will  probably  suffer 
very  heavily,  for  infantry  advancing  to  the  attack — that  is, 
before  it  has  established  a  strong  firing  line  at  decisive  range 
(within  800  yards)  from  the  enemy's  position — can  do  nothing 
towards  attaining  the  superiority  of  fire.  Over  800  yards, 
if  the  enemy  is  well  covered,  its  fire  will  be  practically  hamless, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  men  will  see  no  tai^t  at 
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vhich  to  aim.  But  if  the  artillery  oo-operate  by  pouring  a 
beavy  and  oonoentrated  fire  on  the  defender's  lines,  and,  if 
nccettary,  by  pushing  forward  batteries  or  guns  to  the  moHt 
effectiTe  range,  it  will  so  disturb  the  aim  of  his  riflemen  as 
to  iecure  the  attacking  troops  from  heavy  loss.  We  deduce, 
therefore,  another  principle ;  superiority  of  fire  can  only  be 
gained  by  the  cIohc  co-operation  of  the  artillery  and  infantry 
at  every  stage  of  the  attack. 

Nor  Ih  it  the  guns  alone  that  should  cover  the  infantry 
advance.  Where  the  ground  permits,  a  portion  of  the  infantry 
•hould  be  detailed  for  this  purpose  before  the  remainder  move 
forward.  At  2,000  yards  telescopes  and  strong  glasses  can  be 
imd  to  locate  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy's  trenches ;  the 
ruige,  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances,  can  be  accurately 
iwsiirrd  ;  and  the  fire  of  the  companies  can  be  controlled  H-ith 
the  iaine  ease  as  that  of  the  machine  guns.  Such  fire  is  little 
loa  eflective  than  that  of  field  or  horse  artillery.  It  may  be 
loa  dcmondising ;  but,  if  the  exact  range  can  be  ascertained,  it 
will  be  more  accurate,  for  infantry  has  not  to  contend  with  the 
tfrimiffJ  difficulties,  fuses,  the  errors  of  the  day,  &c.,  of  the 
Atlcr  arm.  Especially  will  it  be  effective  when  it  enfilades,  or 
fftrike^  at  an  oblique  angle,  the  front  of  the  defence.  We  arc 
icDctified,  therefore,  in  laying  down  the  secondary  principle  that 
king-range  rifle  fire  i>  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  artillery  in 
ccncring  the  advance  of  attacking  infaiitn'. 

It  cannot  escape  notice  that  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  intimately  it>nnected  with  the  use  of  ground.  If  there 
are  favourable  positions  for  the  artiller}'  or  localities  adapted  to 
the  development  of  long-range  rifle  fire ;  if  the  enemy's  line  is 
«o  exposed  and  well  marked  tliat  the  guns  van  fire  over  the 
HmmI*  of  the  attacking  infantry-  until  the  ver>'  moment  of 
aMMult ;  or  if  it  is  o|)en  to  enfibuie,  the  co-c)|K*nition  of  infant n* 
ami  artillery  should  lie  com|MU7itivcly  easy.  B»t  it  is  no  simple 
niAttcr,  mithciut  ixinstant  pnutiix*,  to  rc*cogiiiso  at  a  glance  the 
oipahihtie?*  of  the  ground,  and  the  manner  in  wliirli  thi*  various 
pli\«»ica]  fcaturess  hilU,  knoILs  ridges,  wo<k1>,  should  1k»  em- 
ploved  in  onler  to  attain  the  superiority  of  fin*. 
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If  we  look  back  on  history,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
exceedingly  important  part  that  the  appreciation  or  neglect  of 
the  capacities  of  ground  has  played  in  every  campaign.  The 
most  brilliant  victories  have  been  won  by  manoeuvres  which,  if 
not  suggested  by  the  physical  features  of  the  battlefield,  were 
at  least  deprivoi,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  of  half  their 
risk.  Rosbach,  Leuthen,  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  Dresden, 
Vittoria,  Orthez,  Chancellorsville,  the  Green  Hills  at  Plevna, 
are  examples.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  that  the  object  of 
the  great  masters  of  tactics  in  carefully  reconnoitring  the 
enemy  was  to  discover  the  key  point  or  points  of  his  position, 
and  to  judge  for  themselves  how  each  separate  locality,  wood, 
\dllage,  farm,  or  hill,  might  be  tinned  to  account  and  fitted  into 
the  plan  of  battle.  In  short,  we  see  in  many  most  successful 
battles  an  almost  methodical  progression  from  point  to  point, 
each  successive  capture  weakening  the  enemy^s  position,  and 
paving  the  way  for  a  further  and  more  decisive  advance ;  and 
the  method  pursued  seems  to  have  been  in  every  case  the  same. 
*  By  threatening  the  village  on  the  left,  and  seizing  the  wood 
in  rear  of  it,  I  shall  attract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  perhaps 
his  reserves.  As  soon  as  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  this,  I 
shall  attack  the  hill  on  his  right,  and  having  captured  this, 
bring  every  available  gun  to  bear  upon  the  central  ridge,  and 
attack,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  in  full  strength.**  TTiis,  or 
something  very  like  it,  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
mental  process  of  such  leaders  as  Fi'ederick,  Wellington, 
Napoleon,  and  Lee,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  still  eminently 
adapted  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  difficulty  of  reconnaissance, 
the  increased  power  of  the  defence  against  direct  attack,  the 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  wide  front  occupied  by  a  defending 
force,  of  developing  flank  attacks,  the  general  use  of  entrench- 
ments, will  make  the  fight  for  each  locality  long  and  exhausting ; 
and  it  will  consequently  be  necessary  for  a  general  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  to  make  certain  of  securing  one 
point  of  vantage  before  he  attacks  the  next.  The  attack, 
moreover,  of  each  point  will  consume  far  more  troops,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  army,  than  heretofore.  ITie 
whole  army,  indeed,  may  be  employed  in  mastering  one  single 
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point,  part  keeping  the  enemy  employed  elsewhere,  the  remainder 
combining  for  the  decisive  attack.  The  battle,  more  often 
tlhan  not,  will  thus  resolve  itself  into  a  distinct  series  of  engage- 
mcnta,  each  ranging  round  a  different  locality  and  each  pro- 
tracted over  many  hours. 

A  sjTstematic  attack,  wresting  point  after  point,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  from  the  enemy^s  possession,  is  not,  however, 
the  only  expedient  by  which  the  defensive  may  be  overcome. 
Sarprise  may  be  called  into  play.  Manoeuvring,  which  has 
hero  described  as  the  *  antidote  to  entrenchments,^  is  likely  to 
be  a  conspicuous  feature  in  all  skilful  tactical  operations. 
Feints  will  seldom  be  neglected  ;  and  night  marches,  preparatory 
to  an  attack  at  dawn  ftt>m  an  unexpected  direction,  will  be  con- 
stantly resorted  to.  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  each  of 
tfafsie  ilk  made  easier  by  the  increased  power  of  the  local  defen- 
sive, and  by  the  enhanced  difficulty  of  reconnaissance.  A 
Maneen,  behind  which  troops  moving  to  a  flank  or  making  a  night 
march  will  be  secure  from  obsenation  or  interference,  can  be 
ertafalished  in  any  ordinary  country  H-ithout  much  difficulty  and 

liained  by  comparatively  small  numbers ;  while  no  better 
of  deceinng  the  enemy,  or  of  making  feints  effective, 
oKiM  ha%e  been  invenUnl  thim  \hv  magazine  rifle,  the  quick- 
(sntifi  gun  and  Kmokeless  |)ow(ler. 

But  while  the  Litest  proiluctioiis  of  mechtuiical  invention 
ha%e  done  much  to  help  the  general  oflensivts  they  have  by  no 
mcttiu  made  combination  easier,  and  the  succe>.s  of  the  attack,  its 
a  rule,  haj^  alwayn  depended  on  the  combination  l)etween  the 
unit*,  be  they  battalions,  brigiules,  or  divisions,  of  which  an 
army  i«  cumpohed.  To  ^ecure  such  combination  tuts  theivfon* 
btm  the  oimstant  aim  of  all  tacticians,  llie  idetil  of  many  \u\s 
Ijrm  a  simultaneous  attack  against  the  front  and  flank,  or  front 
ami  flunks  made  on  a  uniform  system,  with  all  the  troops  dis- 
(jo4il  in  a  unifonn  manner.  They  ap(>an*ntly  itsMnne<l  that 
rt«-r>-thing  must  give  may  before  the  rush  of  su|Krior  nunibi*rs  ; 
thftt  localities  would  \ie  submerged  beneath  the  flood ;  that 
acndmtj«  of  ground,  even  if  utilised  by  the  enemy,  would  never 
prulucc  a  MrricHiH  check  ;  in  fmt,  thiit  the  efrect  of  physicad 
(mturvs  might  be  ignonxl,  and  each  si'{)ai'ate  attack  from  left. 
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right,  and  centre  might  be  expected  to  reach  dose  quarters  at 
approximately  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  have  taken  into  accoimt  both  the  gromid  and  the 
flat  trajectory,  and  who  have  taught  that  the  normal,  simulta- 
neous system,  described  above,  is  far  less  practical  than  a  system 
which  gives  to  each  imit  its  specific  task,  which  allots  that  task 
in  accordance  with  the  ground,  and  which  arranges  for  combina- 
tion by  instructions  which  differ  for  every  unit.  In  this 
system  there  is  no  imiformity,  and  it  is  therefore  less  simple 
than  the  other;  but  it  is  foimded  on  sound  principles.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  ensure  combination ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  takes 
each  physical  difficulty  into  consideration,  and  recognises  that 
a  battle  is  a  succession  of  efforts,  not  one  continuous  rush,  it  is 
likely  to  come  much  nearer  than  the  other.  It  is  not  a  popular 
system.  It  is  more  complicated  than  the  cdmost  mechanical 
manoeuvres  of  the  first;  it  is  less  easy  to  practise  in  peace; 
owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity,  it  is  much  less  picturesque ; 
and  it  makes  a  large  demand  on  the  intelligence  of  all  ranks. 

An  officer  commanding  several  units,  if  he  wishes  to  make  such 
use  of  the  ground  that  each  unit  may  support  the  others,  and  if 
he  determines  to  allot  to  each  its  specific  task,  must  not  only 
make  a  careful  reconnaissance  and  think  out  a  definite  plan  of  ac- 
tion, but  he  must  issue  such  clear  and  comprehensive  orders  that 
every  subordinate  commander  will  thoroughly  understand  the 
general  design,  the  part  he  has  himself  to  play,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  to  co-operate  with  others.  By  this  means  only 
can  he  ensure  intelligent  combination  and  resolute  action ;  but 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  to  frame  adequate  orders  to 
this  end  requires  a  sustained  intellectual  effort,  plenty  of 
previous  practice,  a  cool  brain,  a  mind  which  knows  exactly 
what  it  intends  to  do  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Moreover, 
unless  the  commanders  of  units  and  those  under  them  are  well 
trained,  even  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  orders  will 
probably  fail  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

There  is  one  more  point  connected  with  the  attack  which 
demands  notice.  It  should  always  be  the  aim  of  a  general,  even 
when  in  command  of  a  superior  force,  to  destroy  his  enemy  with 
as  little  loss  as  possible  to  himself.     Napoleon  prided  himseh 
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oo  winning  his  great  triumph  at  Ulm  with  ^  the  1^  of  his 
•oldiens*   and   Moltke^8  stupendous   victory  at  Sedan,   where 
140,000  Frenchmen  laid  down  their  arms,  with  an  additional 
in  killed  and  wounded  of  18,000,  cost  the   Germans   no 
than  2,800  lives.     At  first  sight,  then,  it  would  appear 
tluit  an  attack  on  a  strong  position,  especially  if  entrenched  and 
prepared,   should    be    consistently    avoided,   and    the    enemy 
manGnivred  out  of  it.     And  no  doubt  this  is  an  excellent  rule. 
Nrvertheless,  stzat^cal  reasons  often  forbid  delay ;  and  there- 
fore, when  time  presses,  it  may  happen  that  the  attack  has  to 
be  delivered  then  and  there,  and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  life 
delibermtely  accepted.     But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  necessity 
of  taking  time  by  the  forelock  is  apt  to  produce  undue  haste, 
diovgard  of  ordinary  precautions,  and  the  neglect  of  essential 
preliminaries,   such  as    reconnaissance,   the    conception   of   a 
comprehensive  plan  of  battle,  and  the  issue  of  clear  orders. 
Purthcnnore,  a  reluctance  to  incur  losses  often  leads  to  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  force  being  employed  in  attack,  while  the 
renaioder  are  either  kept  in  reserve  or  so  timidly  handled  as 
to  lend  no  assistance  whatever  to  the  assaulting  troops.     Such 
half-hearted   tactics   bring  with  them    their  own  punishment. 
E%en  if  the  battle  be  won,  the  losses  of  the  troops  lu-tually  under 
fire  are  gencrrally  heavier  than  would  have  fallen  ou  the  whole 
anny  had  it   been  resiolutely  engaged  ;  while  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  the   victorj'  will  \n:  decisive.     To  tiike  a  strong 
portion  without   suffering   enormous  losses  demands  the  very 
cloM»t  co-operation  of  every  element  of  force  which  the  com- 
mander  has  at  his  disposal.     Wliat  should  be  the  object  of  such 
co-operation  Ls  a  f|uestion  of  nuich   intt^rest.     Under  the  old 
cuodition^  the  general  idea  of  offensive  tiu-tics  ^^as  by  feints  and 
trrundary  attack?*  to  draw  off  the  defenders  attention,  and,  if 
piM^ibli-,  hi"*  resentss  fnmi  the  weakest  |)oint  of  the  {wsition, 
Ax^l  tlKii  to  attack  tlmt  [X)int  with  an  overwhelming  nuts^s  of 
Qi*-fi  nnii  gun^.      It  would  Ik*  t(X)  nuich  to  sjiy  that  this  principle 
>  no  lonj^T  applii:able,  for  it  will  idway*  Ik?  ni'cvss^irv  tliat  the 
full  weight  of  the  artillerv',  when  once  the  bit  tie  lut"*  beiH>me 
^kerai.  should  be  directed  against  M>me  jwirticuhu*  [K)rtion  of 
the  drfeiider*»  line ;  but  envelopment,  and  tlie  captuiv  of  good 
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^  fire  positions,^  especially  of  localities  which  favour  enfilade  or 
oblique  fire,  are  a  far  surer  and  much  less  costly  means,  against 
good  troops,  of  attaining  that  superiority  of  fire  which  decides 
the  victory. 

The  grand  tactics  of  the  defence,  of  which  the  soul  is  the 
counter-stroke,  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  the 
attack.  The  assailant  at  the  outset  occupies  certain  localities, 
and  so  long  as  he  holds  out  he  covers  his  communications,  and 
the  greater  -part  of  the  force  is  available  for  active  operations. 
The  defender  acts  in  much  the  same  fashion.  He  occupies  a 
position  which  protects  his  commimications,  and,  if  possible, 
threatens  the  communications  of  his  adversary,  and,  using  this 
position  as  a  pivot  of  manoeuvre,  he  keeps  a  large  force  in 
hand  for  the  counter-stroke. 

It  is  in  the  employment  of  the  force  in  hand  that  the 
great  difference  arises  between  an  active  and  a  passive  attitude. 
The  defender  can  seldom  decide,  when  he  takes  up  his  position, 
at  what  moment  and  at  what  place  he  witi.  let  this  force  slip  ; 
his  adversary,  on  the  other  hand,  can  determine  the  exact  role 
of  every  unit  before  a  shot  is  fired.  It  is  most  important, 
therefore,  that  the  force  detailed  for  the  counter-stroke  should 
be  kept  absolutely  distinct  from  the  garrison  of  the  pivot 
of  manoeu\Te,  that  it  should  be  in  every  respect  mobile,  and 
be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  delivering  a  vigorous 
attack  at  the  place  and  at  the  time  a  good  opportunity 
offers.  Whether  it  should  be  tied  down  to  one  particular 
spot  is  a  debatable  question.  Some  part  of  the  battlefield 
may  be  more  favourable  to  counter-attack  than  another, 
and  it  is  of  course  desirable,  when  the  blow  is  struck,  to 
aim  at  the  enemy's  line  of  communication  and  his  strategic 
flank.  But  the  opening  for  the  counter-stroke  is  more  often 
offered  by  the  enemy'*s  mistakes  than  by  the  ground,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  where  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made. 
We  might  say,  then,  that  the  force  set  aside  for  the  counter- 
stroke,  unless  it  came  from  a  distance  like  Bliicher'^s  army  at 
Waterloo,  should  be  posted  where  it  can  rapidly  intervene  on 
any  part  of  the  battlefield.  Yet  in  conflicts  fought  over  a  very 
wide  front  this  would  manifestly  be  impossible  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
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of  fiict,  the  whole  question  \h  80  dependent  on  local  circum- 
fUnocs  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  clear,  however, 
Uiat  the  value  of  mounted  troops  in  this  respect  is  very  great. 

It   has   been  suggested   that   the  attack   will   draw  more 
advantage  from  feigned  attacks  than  heretofore ;  but  it  is  not 
the  attack  alone  that  will  derive  benefit  from  the  power  of 
drreption    that   lies   in   quick-firing   weapons.      By  detaching 
Maall  mobile  forces  to  tactical  points  beyond  the  flanks,  and  by 
pushing  them  forward  in  advance  of  the  main  line  of  defence, 
the  difficulties  of  reconnaissance  on  the  part  of  the  assailant 
will  be  largely  increased ;  and  it  will  be  always  on  the  canls 
that  uncertainty  and  the  loss  of  time  may  betray  him  into 
undue  extension,  dissipation   of  strength,   and  purely  frontal 
attadL>  on  the  strongest  points  of  the  position.     In  ordinary 
oouotr\-,  wlu-re  troops  can  manceuvrc  with  facility,  a  few  quick- 
firing  guas  coaMtantly  changing  their  position,  will  add  enor- 
hmmmIv  to  the  effect  of  these  ^  false  fronts "  and  *•  false  flanks,^ 
and  it  may  here  be  stated  that  the  mobility  of  field  and  horse 
artillery    confers  a    great    advantage    on    the    defender.      In 
ofdinanr  circumstances,  that   is,  when   he  is  outnumbered  in 
Z^ns.  it  t%  questionable  whether  he  is  likoly  to  gain  anything 
bv  arrt-pting  a  duel   with   the  (>p|M)sing  iMitteries.     His  heaw 
artxllerk  <»hoiiId  lie  sufficient   to   protect   the  fnmt  and  flanks  of 
the   central   fortrtxs — his  pivot  of  nmmeuvre     leaving  the  re- 
n^nder  available  to  pri'vent  the  as-viilant  (nnn  sciuriiig  strong 
tarticiil  [Mjint.H  and  to  pn'{Mire  the  ct)unter-stroke.     Mspirially 
«ill  it  he  inqiortAnt  for  the  artillery  to  keep  down  cnfilmle  and 
oblique  fin.\  and  cover  >hould  always  Im.>  pmviditl  whenci*  guns 
nui  *«r€«p  with  ^^hrapnel   the   hills  <ir  ridges  which   lie  lx*yond 
the  flank*^. 

'Hh-  artilh'ry  of  the  defence,  in  tact,  >hoiil(l  Ik*  liandK'd  cm 
•iw  '^iiH-  prineipleN  its  the  light  iirtillerv  Hhieh  t'oniis  |mrt 
f(  *\y  nnuAineiit  of  a  fortn-x**,  and  it  >hould  onlv  In*  eon- 
fi-f!t.*^tt.<|  nhi-ii  it  is  eleiir  that  the  enemy  i**  alH>ut  to  delivrr 
4  rv^tiwtf  attack  against  Mime  one  jMiiiit  of  tin-  posit icm, 
'IT  j  :*t  prv%ic*UH  t4>  the  coimter-stn>ke.  In  Initli  caM.>  as  imuiy 
rir."  i*  p<r**ible  shcmld  co-o|K*ntte.  The  asviilant  will  m- 
'lra\ii<.r   to  tii\er  the  iuUancv  of  his  infantry  hv  overwlirlmini^ 
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the  entrenchments  with  the  fire  of  a  mass  of  guns,  and  this 
the  defender's  artillery  must  do  its  best  to  render  inaccurate 
and  harmless,  leaving  the  enemy's  infantiy  alone  until  it  is 
clear  that  the  advance  is  progressing,  and  that  the  attack  is 
gaining  the  upper  hand.  For  the  counter-stroke,  concentration 
is  even  more  important.  As  a  rule,  the  time  for  preparation  will 
be  short,  and  yet  preparation  is  as  essential  as  in  the  attack  ;  the 
more  guns,  therefore,  that  can  be  brought  into  action,  the  less 
likelihood  of  failure.  It  is  true  that  the  counter-stroke,  as  a 
rule,  will  only  have  to  deal  with  troops  shaken  by  long  fighting 
or  by  repulse ;  but  behind  them  will  be  the  batteries  un- 
demoralised,  probably  superior  in  numbers,  and  maintaining  an 
iron  grip  on  the  ground  already  won.  The  combination,  then, 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  should  be  as  carefully  planned 
in  the  counter-stroke  as  in  the  attack.  Superiority  of  fire  must 
be  attained  by  a  skil^  use  of  the  ground,  by  enveloping  and 
enfilading  the  point  of  attack. 


CHAPTER   V 
NOTES   ON   WELLINGTON 

Thr  ordinary  attitude  of  Englishmen  towards  the  men  who 
•reengaged  in  making  history,  in  pushing  forward  the  expansion 
of  the  Empire,  and  in  leading  the  nation  forward  on  the  path 
of  progren,  is  not  generally  an  attitude  of  wholesale  apprecia- 
tion. Our  great  men  as  a  rule  have  to  wait  for  their  reward 
until  their  work  is  done ;  until  the  flood  of  party  and  social 
opposition  has  subsided;  until  facts  assume  their  true  signi- 
6canoe,  and  great  results,  disencumbered  of  all  the  circumstances 
vhich  tended  to  obscure  them,  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Then, 
although  late  in  coming,  the  recognition  of  Englishmen  is  no 
kmger  half-hearted  nor  is  it  insincere ;  if  tardy,  it  is  thorough. 
The  history  of  Wellington  is  no  exception.  While  his 
vork  WAS  doing,  while  he  was  stemming  the  tide  of  Napoleon V 
concjue^^ts  and  creating  a  new  army,  he  met  with  scant  support 
from  either  the  nation  or  the  Government,  and  even  his  generals 
Mill  his  oflicep*  were  not  alwnvH  loyal,  lentil  the  Peninsular 
War  was  well-nigh  over,  he  was  under-rated  both  by  friend  and 
f«M*.  It  was  not  Na|x>Ieon  alone  who  considered  him  a  mere 
*  Sepoy  general."  It  was  not  only  the  French  who  overlooked 
the  characteristics  he  luul  displayed  in  India — his  strength  of 
rhamcter*  hi?»  daring,  his  rapidity  of  movement,  his  prudence, 
hw  ability.  For  many  years,  when  Ix'sct  by  the  difficulties  of 
hi*  anhiouH  camiMigns  he  hail  to  stni^le  n|;ainNt  the  niis- 
r>  |in-M'ritAtionH  of  the  IV'ss,  the  iiisulMmlination  of  his  generals, 
!}m'  dt«>lik«*  of  his  anny,  and  the  lukewarm  eontideiuv  of  the 
Mifii^trk.  We  know  that  he  n'fonueil  the  army;  that  he 
:ritri«iiut*d  a  higher  standani  of  divipline,  a  new  system  of  eom- 
miriiL  improvements  in  taetitx,  improvenifiits  in  iuiniini<«tmtion, 
ioiprv%t*tneiitii  in   interior  economy.     And   ne  know  now   that 
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every  one  of  these  innovations  was  wise  and  judicious.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  they  were  welcomed  by 
his  contemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  each  one  of  the  changes 
he  insisted  on  was  stubbornly  resisted.  There  were  plenty  of 
officers  who  declared  that  the  army  must  go  to  the  dogs  when  the 
men  were  ordered  to  cut  off  their  pigtails.  There  were  many 
who  thought  their  rights  were  infringed  when  they  were  ordered 
to  look  after  their  own  companies.  And  yet,  to-day,  who  remem- 
bers his  critics,  the  leader-writers  who  vilified  him,  the  generals 
who  knew  so  much  better  than  he  did  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
how  to  do  it ;  the  enemies  who  despised  him,  the  r^mental 
officers  who  abused  him  ?  or,  if  they  are  remembered,  how  mean 
and  ridiculous  do  they  appear ! 

It   may   be   questioned,   at   the   same   time,   whether   the 
admiration   with   which   we  now   regard   the  great    Duke  is 
always  of  a  practical  nature.     An  American   sailor   was   the 
first   to   reveal  to  the  English  people,  and   even   to   English 
sailors,  the   influence   of  sea-power,  and   the   real   import  of 
the  deeds   of  our  great  admirals.     Has   the  same  light  been 
thrown  on  the  deeds  of  Wellington,  on  his  methods  of  war, 
and   on   the   tremendous   force  of   the   counter-stroke   which 
sea-power   enabled   his   army  to  deliver?     Do  soldiers  realise 
how  his  military  character  was  formed ;  whence  came  his  skill, 
both  as  strategist  and  tactician,  and  how  he  perfected  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  ?     Do  we  alwap  remember  that 
it  was  by  hard  work,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  by  devotion  to 
duty  in  its  highest  sense,  by  doing  whatsoever  his  hand  foimd 
to  do  with  all  his  might,  that  Wellington  not  only  won  his 
battles,  but  made  his  soldiers  the  most  formidable  in  Europe  ? 
A  reply  in  the  affirmative  is  hardly  possible,  and  there  is  some 
excuse.     Although  there  has  been  no  lack  of  writers  who  have 
dealt  with  his  career,  the  majority  have  been  neither  competent 
nor  s)nmpathetic.     It  is  true  that  his  achievements  have  been 
portrayed    by   the  greatest  of    all   military   historians.     But 
Napier'*s  volumes  are  occupied  with  too  many  events  to  throw 
such  light  as  we  should  wish  on  the  character  of  his  great  com- 
mander.    Nor,  when  we  wish  to  study  the  course  of  the  Penin- 
sular campaign   is  Napier's  history  an  altogether  satisfactory 
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guide.     He  gives  but  small  space  to  details,  and  although  the 

broad  features  of  the  battles  and  manGeuvrcs  are  described  and 

criticised  with  extraordinary  insight  and  brilliant  eloquence,  yet 

there  are  many  gaps  in  his  narrative,  and  many  incidents,  of 

■unor  interest  perhaps  from  his  point  of  \iew,  which  he  pur- 

poMly  left  obscure.     Of  those  who  have  made  the  biography  of 

the  Duke  their  sole  subject,  Brialmont  and  Gleig  have  been  the 

moil  ftuocearful,  but  the  military  portion  of  their  interesting  work 

i*  much  inferior  to  Napier^s.     Hooper,  a  fine  writer,  was  not 

A  ^lier.     Moreover  his  consistent  depreciation  of  Napoleon\s 

gmius,  arising,  it  would  appear,  from  an  inability  to  dissociate 

theaoUier  from  the  man,  as  well  as  his  stubborn  refusal  to  admit 

that  Wellington  ever  made  a  single  blunder,  do  not  commend 

hi>  works  to  the  impartial  reader. 

The  same  prejudice,  the  same  blind  admiration,  disfigure 
the  greater  part  of  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  campaign 
of  1815.  The  majority  of  writers  appear  to  consider  it 
fwitial  to  take  one  side  or  the  other.  They  must  be  either 
Kngltsh,  or  French,  or  IVussian,  ant)gating  all  the  ability 
and  eourage  to  their  own  general  and  their  own  people,  allow- 
ing no  virtues  to  their  enemy,  and  but  few  to  their  allies. 
The  battle  of  the  pens  has  ))een  as  fierce  as  the  l)attle  of 
Waterloo  itself;  and  it  was  not  till  General  Maurice  set  the 
example  that  the  subject  was  approached  in  a  more  philosophic 
aod  a  fairer  spirit.  And  of  late  years  Waterloo  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  cntin'  field,  llie  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula 
hate  bi«n  m»gh«cted  ;  Wellington  with  them.  Ix)rd  Uolx^rts" 
*Lrtrh  of  tlie  Duke's  military'  career  is  the  only  biography  which 
has  rerratly  appeared,  and,  un fort unati'ly  for  his  brother-soldiers, 
•The  Ri«  of  Wellington'  is  no  more  than  a  sketch.  I  may 
h»  pennitted  to  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  thoroughly 
^?i*fiu-ti>ry  Life  of  the  grtiit  Duke  in  existence*.'  No  attriiipt 
tjki*  liwn  riuule  to  derive  lessons  for  all  time  from  the  nvoni  of 
hi*  achi«*\ement.N  or  to  examine  in  detail  hi^  stniti^xy,  liis  tarti<*N, 
K>  mt-thixK  of  di*4*iphne,  and  his  sy>ti>ni  of  roiinnand.  No 
MuhAU   ha<%  yet  taken   the    MibjcH't    in    h;uid«    and    until    some 

It  ma«t  Im  rvOMmbcred  thai  Bir  Herbert  Maxwoirn  *  Life  of  Wellington  * 
t^  Dol  appeATtd  when  tbete  note«  were  written.— £i>. 
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successful  soldier,  who  has  himself  had  experience  of  high  com- 
mand, with  all  its  responsibilities,  does  for  Welluigton  what 
Lord  Wolseley  is  doing  for  Marlborough,  we  shall  have  to  be 
content  with  making  the  best  use  we  can  of  inferior  writers.  It 
is  to  give  some  small  assistance  to  those  who  care  to  make  such 
writers  their  study  that  these  notes  have  been  written.  While 
drawing  attention  to  the  importance  of  such  study,  I  propose  to 
point  out  some  few  of  the  valuable  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
it,  and  to  make  clear,  so  far  as  I  can,  those  broad  principles, 
both  of  strategy  and  tactics,  on  which  Wellington  consistently 
acted,  but  which  are  consistently  lost  sight  of  by  the  historian. 

More  than  this  I  shall  not  attempt.  I  shall  certainly  not 
criticise  the  operations  of  the  Peninsular  or  Waterloo  cam- 
paigns. When  the  Duke  was  an  old  man,  he  one  day  foimd 
himself  opposite  Apsley  House,  and  the  street  between  alive  with 
traffic.  A  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  passing  offered  his 
arm  to  pilot  him  across,  and  after  they  had  reached  the  other 
side,  the  Duke  thanked  him  for  his  assistance.  He  was  not, 
however,  to  be  easily  shaken  off.  Hat  in  hand,  he  expressed  in 
high-flown  language  his  gratitude  at  the  honour  which  had 
been  done  him  by  the  hero  of  so  many  battles.  The  Duke, 
who  was  very  deaf,  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then,  catching 
his  meaning,  rapped  out,  *  Don'*t  be  a  d — d  fool,  sir,'  and  walked 
off  at  his  best  pace. 

In  that  particular  class  of  fools  it  would  not  be  unjust  to 
class  an  ordinary  soldier  who  should  dare  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  hero  of  Waterloo. 

Nor  do  I  intend  to  touch — except  incidentally — upon  the 
Duke'*s  career  previous  to  the  Peninsular  War.  His  Indian 
campaigns  are  undoubtedly  most  instructive,  and  were  not 
without  their  effect  on  the  destinies  of  our  Eastern  Empire. 
But  it  is  with  the  great  struggle  with  Napoleon  that  his  fame 
is  more  intimately  connected.  The  stage  was  larger  than  India, 
and  the  issues  involved  of  far  greater  moment,  not  to  England 
alone,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  It  has  been  said,  and  with 
justice,  that  the  most  critical  period  in  English  history,  and  not 
in  English  history  alone,  but  in  European  history,  is  comprised 
in  the  thirteen  years  from  1802  to  1815.     Not  when  the  huge 
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huDs   of  the   Armada  darkened   the   Channel,  nor  when  the 
iplendid   armies  of  the  Grand  Monarch  threatened  invasion, 
and  hift  navy  passed  and  repassed  unmolested  along  our  coasts, 
va»  the  danger  more  imminent.     Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  pcJitkal  situation  when  Wellington  was  first  assigned  to  a 
coamiaiid  in  the  Peninsida.     Napoleon  was  practically  master 
of  all  Europe.     The  tricolor  waved  in  almost  every  European 
capital ;  Austria,  the  great  German  Monarchy,  had  been  de- 
mivdy  defeated  ;  Prussia,  the  kingdom  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
had  been  crushed  to  the  earth ;  Italy  was  practically  a  province 
of   France;    Holland    and    Belgium    her    dependencies;    the 
RoMoans   had   been    driven    back   to    their   own   inhospitable 
wa«te» ;   Spain,  although   unconquered,   had    surrendered   her 
capital  and  her  chief  cities,  and  a  Marshal  of  France  held  his 
Court  in  Lisbon.    Never  had  one  European  state,  since  the  days 
of  Rome,  attained  such  overwhelming  power  &s  France,  and  to 
cnlbrce  the  Emperor^s  behests  there  stood  behind  him  an  army 
vliicfa  had  never  known  defeat,  and   which  in  the  Peninsula 
•lone  included  800,000  veterans.     And  what  were  the  means  of 
renfUnoe  'f    The  raw  levies  of  Spain,  ill  armed,  ill  disciplined, 
and    ill   commanded  ;    the   militia   of    Portugal,   and    17,000 
Briti4i  M>ldierH.     But  behind  this  liandful  of  iunne<l  men  stcxxl 
Sea- Power.       Great    as    wan    the    strength    of    Napoleon,    his 
influence  extended   not   a  foot  lK*yon(l  low-water  mark,     llie 
Und  wa^  his  and  the  |XK)ple,  the  cities  of  Europe  and  their 
cocnmcTce  ;  not  a  village  on  the  Continent  but  felt  the  terror  of 
hi*  nan»e ;  yet  wherever  blue  water  n)lled  the  flag  of  England 
«til]  floated  in  proud  defiance  ;  and  l)eyond  the  hori/on  of  the 
omuu  which  even  the  eagle  glanw  of  Napoleon  was  unable  to 
prnetrate,  the  storm   was   arising,  although   the  cloud  as  yet 
«a«  nci  larger  than  a   nian'*s  hand,  which  was  to  >weep  away 
hi*  dominion  like  the  unsulistantial  fabric  of  a  drcain. 

It  ^a**  not  the  least  of  the  l)iike*s  laurels  that  he  should 
h*%t-  [lenx-ivwl,  in  1808,  at  the  moment  wlien  Na|>oli^)irs  power 
ma.%  at  it«»  lieight,  the  HjK)t  when»  that  |)ower  was  most  vulner- 
•bl<*.  F«>rtunately  for  England,  tlie  MiniNtrv,  when  tliey  n*- 
H>i\«'d  to  deliver  the  counter-stnike  uhich  'IVjifalgar  had  niiule 
prwAiMe,  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  their  young  genenil.     In 
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opposition  to  their  own  ideas,  he  had  advocated  a  landing  in 
Portugal.  In  that  rugged  but  fertile  kingdom,  inhabited  by  a 
small  but  independent  race,  he  saw  that  an  impregnable  base  of 
operations  might  be  established  ;  that,  under  the  care  of  English 
officers,  a  Portuguese  army  might  be  created ;  that  on  this  dis- 
tant and  difficult  theatre  of  war,  bounded  throughout  its  length 
by  the  high  seas,  the  Spanish  revolution  might  be  most  effec- 
tively supported,  and  a  conflict  waged  which  might  eventually 
exhaust  the  strength  of  France.  It  is  impossible  not  to  notice, 
from  first  to  last,  how  clearly  he  grasped  the  secret  of  England^s 
strength.  In  all  his  correspondence  the  same  idea  rules  his 
conceptions,  the  immense  influence  that  may  be  exerted  by  the 
State,  even  if  her  army  be  relatively  insignificant,  that  com- 
mands the  sea.  It  is  true  that  he  had  had  experience  of 
maritime  expeditions.  On  no  less  than  six  occasions,  before  he 
landed  in  Portugal,  he  had  had  to  do  with  the  transport  of 
large  forces  across  the  ocean,  and  several  times  he  had  been 
called  upon  by  the  Government  to  submit  plans  of  campaigns 
which  involved  a  landing  on  an  enemy's  coast.  There  can  be 
no  question  whatever  that  he  was  fully  aJive  to  the  enormous 
strategic  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  army  that  has  the  sea 
behind  it.  He  knew  that  under  such  conditions  the  influence 
an  army  can  exert,  with  facilities  for  changing  the  line  of 
operations,  and  for  receiving  supplies  and  reinforcements,  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers ;  and  his  views  may  be  com- 
mended to  those  who,  because  European  armies  are  of  such 
enormous  size,  believe  that  the  intervention  of  English  troops 
in  a  Continental  war  is  an  idle  dream.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  English  army  of  1808  was  almost  as  small,  compared 
with  that  of  France,  as  it  is  to-day  ;  and  that  the  substitution 
of  steam  for  sails  has  given  a  force  based  upon  the  sea  a 
mobility  which  has  been  hitherto  unknown. 

One  of  the  first  of  German  strategists,  long  employed  in 
Turkey,  has  fiilly  recognised  the  length  of  England's  arm.  He 
compares  Wellington's  occupation  of  Torres  Vedras  with  the 
crisis  of  the  war  of  1877-8.  'The  French'  (marching  on 
Lisbon,  and  brought  up  by  Torres  Vedras),  *when  almost 
touching  their  object,  were  too  weak  to  completely  attain  it. 
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FWxn  the  moment  that  this  became  dear,  the  turn  of  the 
tide  in  the  Peninsular  War — indeed,  in  Napoleon^s  career — 
bepui«  A  similar  thing  would  have  happened  if  the  Turkish 
armies,  after  the  loss  of  Hevna  and  the  line  of  the  Balkans, 
had  retired  to,  and  made  a  firm  stand  at,  the  position  of 
Ciataldcza,  which  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  west  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  Russian  army,  arri\ing  in  a  reduced  condition, 
would  neither  have  been  able  to  capture  the  intrenched 
hues,  nor  to  envelop  or  turn  them,  especially  if  England 
had  decided  to  help  the  Porte,  not  only  with  diplomatic 
notes,  but  also  with  troops.  A  hostile  fleet  could  have 
annored  the  assailant  on  both  flanks,  and  an  allied  army 
could  easily  have  been  assembled  in  the  fortified  quadrilateral 
OQ  the  Danube,  still  in  possession  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  advance 
of  such  an  army  would  have  made  the  retreat  of  the  \ictor8 
neoessary.  There  is  no  case  in  recent  military  history  in  which 
a  situation — althouf^  apparently  a  hopeless  one — which  upon 
doK  examination  afforded  all  the  means  for  a  brilliant  rescue, 
has  been  so  completely  overlooked."*  We  may  be  permitted 
to  believe,  then,  that  those  who  would  restrict  the  English 
anny  to  colonial  enterprise  have  not  fully  realised  the  extent 
of  the  influence  of  the  sea-|K)wer,  and  that  even  the  most 
hrilliant  writei>  on  Imperial  defence  luive  something  to  leani 
frcini  Wellington. 

And  it  wan  not  in  numlxTs  ah)ne  that  the  En<^liNh  army 
of  1808  was  relatively  fwhle.  In  the  fii^t  pliuv,  it  was  totidly 
vanting  in  pn>tige.  Not  only  by  Continent^d  niitionis  but 
bv  it«»  own  {leople,  it  was  ctinsidenHl  iiiea])able  of  meeting 
Mjrh  troo|>*  as  Na[X>IeonV.  'Hie  dc^scendants  of  Marnx)rough\ 
KildierH  had  never  recovered  the  reputation  they  hiul  lost 
in  Anu'rirH.  Since  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  hiwl 
U-jjun  tlK'V  hiul  \nx'i\  often  engaged  ;  hut  tliey  were  mori' 
fAriiiltar  with  retreat  iluui  triumph.  Alexiuulria,  Maida,  and 
i  oniniia  Here  the  only  victories  over  Kuro|)eaii  tnH)p>,  and 
t*V-^-  wen*  in-suffieient  to  Imhuiee  the  long  tale  of  disiLsters. 
\ar  !•  this  want  of  sutxe>s  a  matter  of  uoiulrr.  The  men 
««n  bni\e  and  hanly,  the  Imttalions  ueii-drilli*(U  and  there  wits 
:a»  Luk   of  c^onHdence.        But    bni\e  soldiei>  and   well   drilleil 
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battalions  do  not  make  an  efficient  army ;  and  an  army,  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word,  England  had  not. 

The  force  which  landed  in  the  Peninsula  was  deficient  in 
the  first  elements  of  organisation.  The  commissariat  was  a 
skeleton,  and  the  officers  who  controlled  it  were  without  ex- 
perience. The  hospital  service  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  troops.  There  were  neither  ambulances,  nor 
pontoons,  nor  army  parks;  there  was  no  siege  train,  no 
ammunition  column,  and  there  were  no  engineers.  Both  staff 
and  officers  were  inexperienced ;  the  majority  of  the  rank  and 
file  had  just  been  drawn  from  the  militia;  the  cavalry  was  very 
weak ;  the  guns  were  drawn  by  bullocks ;  and  the  majority  of 
the  generals,  appointed  for  any  other  reason  than  proved 
capacity,  had  yet  to  learn  their  trade.  It  was  of  this  hetero- 
geneous mass  that  the  Duke  had  to  create  an  army  capable  of 
encountering  the  war-seasoned  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  And  the 
process  was  attended  with  constant  friction.  The  discipline 
of  the  army,  although  the  punishments  were  terribly  severe, 
was  anything  but  good.  The  men  broke  out  into  excesses  of 
the  worst  kind  at  every  opportunity,  and  mutiny  was  the  only 
crime  at  which  they  di-ew  the  line.  An  examination  of  the 
ai'my  '  states '  still  kept  at  the  Record  Office  reveals  the 
astonishing  fact  that  desertion  was  almost  as  frequent  in 
Portugal  as  in  England,  and  the  insubordination  of  the  officers 
is  shown  by  the  files  of  court-martials. 

Nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  war  that  the  Duke  commanded 
implicit  confidence.  In  the  earlier  campaigns,  so  long  as  he 
led  them  to  victory,  the  army  was  ready  enough  to  cheer  him : 
but  when  reverses  came,  when  it  became  necessary  to  retreat 
before  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  French,  to  decline 
battle,  and  to  take  counsel  rather  of  prudence  than  audacity, 
its  temper  changed.  The  men  grumbled,  and  the  officers 
criticised.  Subordinate  generals  were  loud  in  their  expressions 
of  disapproval,  and  some,  returning  home  on  leave,  filled  the 
cars  of  their  influential  friends  with  complaints  of  their  chiefs 
incompetence.  And  added  to  this  flood  of  misrepresentation 
came  the  abuse  of  the  Press  and  the  ravings  of  the  politicians. 
Those   who   at   any   future   time   may  have  the  direction  of 
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Engitth  armies  may  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  never 
VB»  a  sEUocesftful  general  vilified,  mistrusted,  and  disliked  like  the 
greatest  of  English  soldiers.  None  was  ever  more  thwarted  by 
the  Government ;  none  had  fewer  friends  or  fiercer  critics. 

And  yet  throughout  it  all  the  Duke  was  immovable.  With 
txcry  officer  in  the  army,  even  those  more  able  men  who  knew 
hit  worth,  against  him,  he  still  held  fast  to  his  purpose  of 
holding  Portugal.  When  the  troops  grumbled  at  his  inaction, 
and  demanded  to  be  led  to  battle,  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
iaduJge  their  wishes.  He  was  betrayed  into  no  outbreak  of 
trmper.  As  patient  under  calumny  as  unmoved  by  success,  he 
tRmied  his  detractors  with  contempt,  laughed  at  his  in- 
mbofdinate   officers  and   submitted   with   equanimity  to   the 

Btricities  of  the  Government.  Great  man  as  he  was,  it 
be  questioned  whether  his  strength  of  character,  his  self- 
oootrol,  and  his  extraordinar}*  power  of  bearing  responsibility, 
etcr  showed  to  greater  advantage  than  at  this  period  of  his 


Then,  as  at  every  other  period,  his  confidence,  not  only  in 
hL»  own  ability  to  hold  his  ground,  but  that  he  would  finally 
faring  about  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  is  most  remarkable. 
That  confidence,  however,  wit^  based  on  no  flimsy  foundation. 
He  »iL«»  a  c*ou)[Minitively  young  man,  still  under  forty,  when  he 
a.*Atjnutl  (-onnnand  in  the  IVninsula,  and  hv  htul  no  lar*^* 
iXfA-rimce  of  Eun»|K'an  warfai-e.  He  liiul  stTvwl  in  the 
di^fb^truiLH  campaign  of  1794  ils  a  n^ginienbd  oHicer,  and  he 
hAffi  ct>nuiiaiule<l  a  division  at  the  invotnient  of  (\)|M'nhagen 
in  1M07.  But  in  verv*  many  resix-cts  his  Indian  exjK'rifmv 
»c*  more  valuable  tlian  any  he  would  have  gaine<l  n|M>n  the 
(oiitiiR-nt.  In  India  he  hail  to  inipi*ovise  armies;  to  amui^* 
*y^rv  detail  of  administration  ;  to  orgiuuNe  the  statt*  and  the 
•if  {jrirtfn«-nt>  ;  to  make  the  tnM>ps  moliile  ;  to  |Miy  them  and 
:<i  !W-d  them,  and  to  ktvp  them  in  health.  In  India,  too,  lie 
:^-i  U-«  r»  attijstometl  to  deal  uitli  ijueNtiohN  of  ucoxenmient 
%.vi  rln^uio-,  of  >tat4'smiuishi|)  and  diploma* y  ;  and  this  \arietl 
atA  mile  expi'rience  must  have  done  nuiili  to  stivngthen  an 
nttJietl  alniuly  jxjwerful.  If  one  ijuality  mon-  than  another 
.•    itHispieviou**    in    Wellington^    mental    armoury,    it    is    the 
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power  of  thinking  clearly,  and  thinking  deeply  and  thoroughly. 
He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  necessarily  so,  for  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  different  Governments  he  had  to  deal  with 
was  enormous ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  despatch  in 
Gurwood^s  volumes  which  does  not  treat  the  questions  at  issue, 
whether  strategical,  financial,  or  diplomatic,  in  an  absolutely 
satisfactory  fashion.  And  many  of  these  despatches  were 
written  under  the  most  imfavourable  conditions,  in  miserable 
quarters,  after  a  long  march,  or  even  after  a  great  engagement. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  Wellington  spoken  of  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  common-sense.  And  the  assertion  is  true  enough,  if  by 
common-sense  is  meant  practical  ability,  the  ability  which  both 
conceives  and  executes,  and  which  in  the  soldier,  if  allied  with 
a  strong  will,  and  properly  cultivated,  is  very  near  akin  to 
military  genius. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  no  man  can  become  a  great, 
or  even  a  good,  soldier  unless  he  has  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  certain  characteristics — coolness,  resource  in  danger, 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  power  of  bearing  responsibility — 
and  these  indispensable  attributes  are  not  derived  firom  educa- 
tion; but  it  is  not  always  understood  that  common-sense,  or 
practical  ability,  if  it  is  to  be  useful  in  war,  must  be  trained 
on  the  right  lines.  And  to  supply  this  training  Wellington, 
from  the  first  year  he  joined  the  service,  was  always  careful. 
He  was  exceedingly  observant  both  of  men  and  things.  No 
new  discovery,  in  science  or  in  mechanics,  escaped  his  investiga- 
tion. As  he  himself  told  one  of  his  chief  officers,  it  was  his 
invariable  habit  to  give  up  some  hours  daily  to  the  study  of 
his  profession.  He  read  all  the  best  military  writers  of  the 
time,  and  his  despatches  and  correspondence  reveal  to  us  how 
wide  the  extent  of  his  reading  was.  His  brain,  therefore, 
when  he  was  placed  in  independent  command,  was  thoroughly 
well  trained ;  he  had  not  permitted  it  to  rest ;  he  had  not 
been  content  with  the  knowledge  that  suffices  for  the  regimental 
officer ;  he  had  endeavoured  to  qualify  himself  for  higher 
things,  and  when  his  time  came  for  great  responsibilities,  he 
proved  himself  capable  of  bearing  the  weightiest  burden  that 
ever  fell  on  a  general's  shouldere. 
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To  strategy,  then,  he  had  paid  much  attention  before  he 
to  apply  it  in  the  field,  and  the  principles  on  which  he 
fomiitgntly  acted,  although  they  differ  but  little  from  those  of 
the  other  great  masters  of  war,  are  weU  worth  record,  especially 
as  great  misconception  exists  as  to  what  those  principles  were. 
Hie  pc^jular  idea  is  that  his  was  a  Fabian  system  ;  that  he 
iKTcr  fought  unless  absolutely  certain  of  victory;  that  he 
pitfciriid  the  defensive  to  the  offensive,  and  that,  in  one  word, 
he  was  pre-eminently  cautious.  This  opinion,  however,  will  not 
be  held  by  those  who,  when  studying  his  campaigns,  give  due 
rai^t  to  his  difficulties,  and  work  out  his  operatioas  with 
map  and  compass.  I  think  they  will  agree  with  me  that  his 
fttrai^gy,  although  seldom  rash,  was  pre-eminently  daring.  This 
characteristic  has  undoubtedly  been  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
far  the  first  four  years  of  the  Peninsular  War  his  means  were 
io  small  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  defence  of 
Portugal ;  secondly,  by  the  number  of  defensive  battles,  due  to 
paucity  of  numbers,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fight;  lastly 
bj  the  defensive  attitude,  forced  upon  him  by  the  situation, 
al  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  and  by  the  shallow  criticism 
of  foreigners.  Not  yet  has  he  been  forgiven  for  defeating 
Ni^ioleon  and  avenging  Ligny. 

TTie  plain  truth  is  that  his  genius  was  eminently  aggressive. 
He  was  alwayn  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  attack, 
and  it  is  a  mo»it  significant  fact  that  he  never  fought  a 
ddomve  battle  without  apologising  for  it.  Wellington,  be 
it  remarked,  had  seen  something  more  of  war  than  manceuvres 
and  the  war-game.  No  gt^neral  was  ever  more  alive  to  the 
preponderating  force  of  the  moral  element,  and  no  general 
mr  furrendefwl  the  initiative  more  reluctAiitly  or  sought  to 
regain  it  with  more  jx»i-sisteiire.  Wellington  knew  well  that 
tJnr  i^ue  of  battle  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  -in  the  heart  of  the 
njinniander  even  more  than  in  the  heads  of  the  >ol(liers  and  that 
hanian  natun.%  even  when  diM-iplined,  is  jH^euliarly  Mis*vpti!)le 
to  a  ^tnnig.  Midden,  siiNtaine^l  atbu'k.  Moreover,  his  teni|M'ni- 
KDctit  «a)k  niitunJly  anient  and  ini|)etiioii>.  lie  was  not  an  Irish- 
fULn  fur  nothing.  Ihitting  itsid<*  his  Indian  achievements,  as  an 
'.ftttaoreof  hi»boldnehs  we  nmv  cite  hisiuivancx' on  Lislxin  in  18(M). 
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Landing  in  Mondego  Bay  with  9,000  men,  he  at  once  detennined 
to  attack  Junot,  who  had  20,000,  and  only  unexpected  circum- 
stances placed  him  on  the  defensive  at  Vimiero.  The  campaign  of 
the  Douro  and  Talavera  was,  as  regards  conception,  of  a  piece  with 
Napoleon'^s  campaign  of  1796.  His  enemy  was  far  superior  in 
numbers,  but  had  divided  his  forces.  Soult  was  at  Oporto,  and 
Victor  in  the  valley  of  Tagus.  Marching  with  great  rapidity, 
eighty  miles,  over  rough  roads,  in  three  and  a  half  days,  he 
made  the  famous  passage  of  the  Doiut),  a  splendid  tactical 
/  achievement  of  the  most  audacious  character,  and  then  turned 
/  upon  Victor.  The  deficiencies  of  his  commissariat  and  the 
lethargy  of  his  allies  interfered  with  the  success  of  his  design, 
and  instead  of  attacking,  as  he  proposed,  at  Talavera,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  defensive,  and  his  victory  was,  consequently, 
indecisive.  Again,  his  capture  of  the  twin  fortresses,  Badajos 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  1812,  was  so  audacious  as  to  have  been 
characterised,  even  by  his  own  officers,  as  the  height  of  rashness ; 
and  passing  by  the  operations  on  the  French  frontier  in  1813-14, 
his  occupation  of  the  position  at  Waterloo  was  criticised  as 
foolhardy  by  Napoleon,  himself  the  most  daring  of  genoak 
This  is  a  circumstance  that  has  been  very  generally  overlooked. 
The  historians  hardly  seem  to  appreciate  the  full  bearing  of 
the  situation.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Wellington's 
chief  merit  lay  in  the  selection  of  his  ground,  in  the  skiU  of 
his  tactical  disposition,  and  in  the  stubbornness  of  his  defoice. 
I  cannot  think,  however,  that  his  tactics  were  more  admirable 
than  his  strategy. 

On  the  morning  of  June  17,  when  he  resolved  to  retreat 
to  Waterloo,  he  was  aware  that  the  Prussians,  who  were  mostly 
young  troops,  had  been  beaten  at  Ligny ;  that  Napoleon  had, 
before  that  battle,  over  120,000  men,  and  that  he  himself  had, 
all  told,  68,000,  of  whom  only  31,000,  including  the  King's 
Grerman  Legion,  were  British.  Yet  he  retreated  from  Quatre 
Bras  with  the  full  determination  of  standing  at  Waterloo,  and 
of  fighting  Napoleon's  army,  if  Marshal  Bliicher  would  come  to 
his  assistance  with  one  army  corps :  that  is,  with  a  heterogeneous 
force,  largely  composed  of  untrustworthy  contingents,  and  rely- 
ing on  such  aid  as  might  be  rendered  by  a  young  army,  that  had 
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hem  defeated  but  two  days  previously  and  had  retreated  by  night 
over  wretched  roadfl,  he  dared  to  face  a  victorious  army  which 
flu^t  be  &r  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  far  better  supplied 
with  artilleiy  and  ca\*alry,  and  commanded  by  the  greatest 
genanl  that  modem  ages  had  known.  And  this  on  a  position 
which  was  eminently  favourable  for  the  massing  of  artillery  and 
the  maiKSurres  of  cavalry.  Had  Marshal  Bliicher  failed  to 
fufaeui  his  promise,  bh  he  well  might  have  done,  considering  the 
•tale  ixf  the  roads  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  troops,  and  the 
battle  ended  in  a  French  \'ictory,  Wellington  would  in  all 
probalnlity  have  been  put  down  as  absolutely  insane.  But  at 
Waterloo,  as  elsewhere,  his  strategy  was  the  result  of  profound 
odcolation.  It  was  undoubtedly  risky  ;  but  if  risk  is  to  be 
ahrmrs  avoided,  nothing  great  will  be  achieved,  and  the  Duke 
was  never  averse  to  risk  so  long  as  the  chances  were  in  his  favour. 
So  &r,  then,  from  Wellington's  strategy  being  of  a  timid 
•ad  over-cautious  character,  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case ;  but, 
al  the  same  time,  his  patience  was  inexhaustible.  None  knew 
better  how  to  play  a  waiting  game ;  none  was  ever  more  resolute 
fo  %ht  only  on  ground  of  his  own  choosing  and  at  his  own  time. 
And  when  we  consider  his  temperament,  naturally  inclined  to 
quick  and  energetic  ac^tion,  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the 
aiiny«  the  politicians  and  the  newspapers,  and  last,  hut  not 
last,  the  extreme  aversion  ever)'  fighting  soldier  must  feel  to 
retiring  before  the  enemy  without  a  trial  of  strength,  it  will  be 
admitted,  I  think«  that  here  he  was  es[x*i*ially  admirable.  His 
principles  were  thone  of  the  greatest  captains.  He  did  not  enter 
upon  a  oimpnign  with  the  idea  of  awaiting  attack  in  a  strong 
pontion,  for  such  an  idea  rests  on  a  false  c*onception  of  the  first 
principles  of  war.  'ITie  aim  of  every  general  is  to  amwntnite 
•upcrior  force  on  the  field  of  battle ;  thus  only  can  he  hope  for 
(icri«ive  re^ultt.  And  to  ront'entnito  siipt^rior  nunilx^rs  stmtegj* 
mint  be  vigoroas.  If  the  enemy  (livi(lt»>  his  forfes  <»ach 
trparate  portion  nnint  l)e  cnished  lK»fon»  tlu  y  can  conrrntrate. 
If  he  keep*  hi^  forces  in  liancl  he  must  K»  c-onijK'lhHl,  hy  skilful 
tamru^Ting,  to  neparate  them.  If,  howo\er,  he  n'main  (*oncen- 
tj^teiL.  the  inferior  font?  has  nothing  for  it  l)iit  to  fall  Iwrk 
•j»  a  «troiigly  entrenched  position,  as  Wellington  did  to  Tom»s 
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Vedras,  or  to  a  zone  of  manoeuvre,  as  Napoleon  did  in  1814,  and 
await  its  opportimity.  Such,  broadly  cind  briefly  stated,  is  the 
whole  secret  of  strategy ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  dealing  with 
an  enemy  in  detail  a  defensive  attitude  cannot  be  adopted. 
The  grand  object  is  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  concentrating, 
from  receiving  reinforcements,  and  from  gaining  time,  and 
attack  is,  consequently,  the  only  possible  course  of  action  for 
the  superior  numbers,  except  under  most  unusual  conditions. 
^  I  now  come  to  the  Dukc^s  tactics;  but  before  describing 
them  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It 
is  possible  that  the  doubt  may  have  suggested  itself  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  discuss  the  methods  of  what  have  been  called, 
so  far  as  weapons  are  concerned,  the  prehistoric  ages.  Is  any 
instruction  to  be  gained,  it  may  be  asked,  from  the  dispositions 
for  the  attack  at  Vittoria,  or  for  the  defence  at  Waterloo  ? 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  exceedingly  impractical, 
lagging  hopelessly  in  rear  of  modem  thought  and  modem  pro- 
gress, if  I  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  campaigns  of 
Wellington,  not  in  strategy  alone,  but  in  tactics  also,  are  prolific 
in  instruction ;  even  should  I  emphasise  this  assertion  by  declar- 
ing that  if,  instead  of  accepting  the  Germans  as  infallible,  we 
had,  when  we  started  to  learn  on  what  principles  we  should  make 
war,  sought  instruction  from  our  own  great  soldiei^s,  we  should 
have  pursued  a  more  profitable  course.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  both  in  strategy  and  in  tactics  important  modifications 
have  been  brought  about  by  modem  science.  In  the  one  we 
have  to  take  into  account  steam  and  the  telegraph,  in  the  other 
a  vastly  increased  fire-power.  But  steam  and  the  tel^raph 
have  hardly  touched  the  grand  principles  of  strategy ;  they  have 
only  introduced  new  means  of  applying  them  ;  nor  have  modem 
weapons  wrought  a  complete  change  in  tactics.  The  bayonet  is 
now  subordinate  to  the  bullet.  A  long  preparation  by  fire  is 
now  absolutely  essential  to  the  success,  and  both  the  formation  of 
infantry  in  the  attack  and  the  action  of  artillery  are  governed  by 
different  conditions  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula. 

But  just  as  the  attack  is  not  the  only  phase  of  tactics,  so 
infcintry  formations  and  artillery  action  are  not  the  sole  con- 
sideration, nor  even  the  most  important  consideration,  in  the 
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Attack*  On  other  phases  of  tactics,  and  on  the  more  important 
fomMeimtJODs  in  the  attack,  the  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula 
throw  just  as  much  lij^t  as  the  campaigns  of  1870-71.  To 
define  my  meaning.  In  the  selection  of  a  defensive  position 
tiMiay  we  look  for  exactly  the  same  features  as  in  the  time  of 
Blown  Bev,  with  the  one  exception  that  we  demand  a  wider 
fickl  of  fire.  Otherwise,  as  r^ards  cover,  the  protection  of  our 
lanks,  lines  of  retreat,  and  lines  of  communication,  we  are 
guided  by  the  same  principles  as  our  forefathers.  Moreover, 
as  regards  the  distribution  of  infantry  and  artillery  along  the 
fironi,  the  delivery  of  local  counter-strokes,  and  even  as  r^ards 
the  deli^-ery  of  general  counter-strokes,  the  conditions  have  not 
greatly  altered.  Nor  have  modem  firearms  changed  cither  the 
formation  of  cavalry  or  the  work  of  the  independent  cavalry 
which  precedes  the  army.  Outposts  are  still  established  on  the 
•ystcm  which  obtained  in  the  Peninsula,  and,  above  all,  the 
cDemy  is  deceived,  outwitted,  and  outmanoeuvred  by  exactly 
the  same  means  as  were  adopted  by  the  great  generab  of  the 
pffe-fareechloader  era.  I  would  lay  special  stress  on  the  fact, 
which  none  can  gainsay,  that  human  nature,  the  paramount 
eoosidcration  of  all  questions  of  either  tactics  or  strat^y, 
mnains  unaltered.  And  the  art  of  generalship,  the  art  of 
command,  whether  the  forces  be  large  or  small,  is  the  art  of 
dealing  with  human  nature.  Human  nature  must  be  the  basis 
of  e^ery  leader's  calculations.  To  sastain  the  moral  of  his  own 
men;  to  break  down  the  morid  of  his  enemy — these  are  the 
great  objects  which,  if  he  be  ambitious  of  success,  he  must  always 
keep  in  view. 

It  is  thi^  aspect  of  war,  then,  tliat  tliose  who  aspire  to 
become  real  generals  should  study,  lliis  aspect  remains  un- 
changed, and  nowhere  can  it  ))e  studies!  with  moix*  profit  than 
m  the  campaigns  of  tho>e  gn*at  captains,  who  owe  their  great- 
rn^vk  to  the  one  fiu-t,  that  it  was  the  mainspring  of  all  their 
artion.*!.  It  "should  be  remem!)ereil,  too,  that  while  attack  for- 
mation?*  aiKl  development  or  avoidance  of  fin*  aiv  a  piut  of  the 
vldier^  daily  training,  taught  in  the  dnll-lx>oks  and  practisetl 
At  mancpuvres,  neither  the  drill-btHik  nor  maiueuvres  throw 
much  light  on  the  way  human  nature  is  to  Ix.*  dcudt  witli. 
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When  ouce  an  officer  has  mastered  the  theory  of  formatioiis, 
and  understands  the  effects  of  fire,  the  means  of  producing 
those  effects,  and  also  of  reducing  them,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  study  the  Indicin  and  the  Peninsular  and  the  Waterloo 
campaigns.  There  he  will  learn  how  to  outwit,  to  out- 
manoeuvre, to  deceive,  in  one  word,  to  surprise  his  enemy,  and, 
as  has  well  been  said,  ^  Surprise  is  the  deadliest  of  all  foes,^  a 
more  terrible  instrument  of  war  than  even  the  Lee-Metford 
rifle  or  the  Maxim  gun.  There  he  will  find  teaching  that  will 
rectify  the  false  lessons  of  manoeuvres ;  for  manoeuvres,  where 
the  moral  element  is  altogether  absent,  are  not  a  real  picture 
of  war,  nor  even  an  approach  to  it.  I  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing more  useftil  to  a  soldier  than  to  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  methods  of  Wellington.  What  could  be  more  valuable 
than  to  have  learned  so  thoroughly  that  their  application  has 
become  instinctive  the  following  principles  :  — 

Always  endeavour  to  mystify  and  mislead  your  enemy, 
whether  you  are  attacking  or  defending ;  if  you  can  suiprise 
the  enemy^s  general  his  army  is  already  defeated. 

Always  attack  at  that  point  where  the  moral  effect  will  be 
greatest.  Strike  the  enemy'^s  flank  in  preference  to  his  front, 
enfilade  his  line,  and  threaten  his  retreat. 

Never  fight  except  ou  yom*  own  ground  and  at  your  own 
time. 

Never  attack  unless  you  are  superior  in  numbers. 

Never  knock  your  head  against  a  strong  position. 

Such  maxims  may  seem  truisms,  and  to  put  them  forward 
mere  idle  repetition.  I  cannot  agree,  and  I  will  give  a  reason. 
In  our  Indian  Empire  different  conditions  have  imposed  a 
different  set  of  rules  upon  every  second  lieutenant : — '  Never 
refuse  battle,'  *  never  show  a  sign  of  hesitation,'  and  'when 
you  get  the  enemy  on  the  run  keep  him  there.'  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  constant  repetition  of  these  principles,  and 
their  very  general  recognition,  have  left  their  mark  on  our 
roll  of  victories  ;  and  it  would  possibly  increase  that  roll  in  the 
time  to  come,  when  we  meet  more  formidable  foes,  if  the 
principles  on  which  Wellington  acted  had  become  the  general 
rule  of  conduct  throughout  the  army. 
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To  (kscribe  in  detail  what  those  principles  were  is  impossible. 
I  can  only  direct  attention,  in  very  general  tenns,  to  those 
which  are  qiecially  prominent.  I  have  already  said  that  his 
instincts  were  eminently  aggressive ;  but,  whether  marching  to 
attack  the  enemy,  or  waiting  in  a  selected  position  for  the 
chance  of  a  counter-stroke,  his  one  aim  and  object  was  to  mis- 
lead and  mystify  his  enemy.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  invari- 
ably succeed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  general,  even  Napoleon  himself,  ever  brought 
about  so  many  startling  surprises.  The  passage  of  the  Douro, 
the  capture  of  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Graham'^s  flank 
attack  at  Vittoria,  the  passage  of  the  Adour :  each  and  all  of 
them  were  absolutely  unexpected  by  the  French  marshals ;  and 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  most  conspicuoas 
instances.  Was  ever  general  more  surprised  than  Marshal 
Masena  when,  pursuing  his  retreating  enemy  through  Portugal, 
in  full  anticipation  of  *  driving  the  leopards  into  the  xea,^  he 
tuddcnly  saw  before  him  the  froi^-ning  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
the  great  fortress  which  had  sprung,  as  it  were,  from  earth  at 
the  touch  of  a  magician^s  wand  ?  Nor  in  all  his  long  career 
«at^  Napoleon  e%'er  so  completely  deceived  as  when  he  found  the 
allicii  army  in  position  at  Waterloo,  apparently  at  the  inenT 
of  his  victorious  veterans. 

It  is  not  from  the  [Miges  of  English  writers  tluit  we  learn 
to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  the  Duke 
niiirealitl  hln  movements  and  deceived  both  friend  and  fov^ 
Ixit  from  the  despatchi^s  and  correspondence  of  the  French 
f^vtiermk  who  were  opposed  to  him.  Despite  their  ex|K'ri- 
rtiof  of  war,  their  system  of  spies,  their  exivllent  oivalry,  far 
•tupcrior,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  Iwth  in  nunilx'iN 
umI  in  training,  to  the  Knglish,  it  wits  very  >i*l<l(>ni,  indeeil, 
that  tliey  luul  more  tlian  a  vague  knowletlge  of  their  ad\ersarv  s 
mff>eniefit>,  his  intention^  or  his  strt»n^h.  Neither  in  (Jcr- 
fivinv,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  nor  in  Holland,  luul  they  vwr 
rnciHintertil  'o  mysterious  an  enemy.  If  they  ^Uhx\  to  riivive 
hsttii*  thry  werv  deceiveil  liy  feints  and  ilenion^tmtitniH ;  tlu-ir 
attention  was  dniwn  away  from  the  n*al  |K)int  of  anMinlt,  and 
\ht  iki-i'^i**:  blow  delivervil  where  they  lea^t  ex|xrtc<l  it.     Nor 
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was  it  on  the  offensive  alone  that  he  managed  to  surprise  them. 
In  this  respect  his  defensive  dispositions  are  a  model  for  all 
ages.  Always,  under  such  conditions,  the  weaker  army,  for  if 
he  were  superior  he  invariably  attacked,  he  made  such  use  of 
the  ground  that  neither  his  numbers,  the  extent  of  his  front, 
the  position  of  his  reserves,  nor  even  the  position  of  his  first 
line,  could  be  easily  determined.  Cover  was  made  use  of,  not 
only  to  save  his  men,  but  to  conceal  his  dispositions,  to  lead  his 
enemy  into  ambush,  to  induce  him  to  make  false  movements, 
and  thus  to  create  the  opportunity  for  effective  counter-stroke. 
Consider  for  one  moment  the  embarrassment  of  the  French 
marshals  when  they  found  their  cavalry  checked  at  the  foot  of 
a  long  ridge.  Except  a  line  of  skirmishers,  half  way  down  the 
slope,  with  a  few  batteries  of  artillery  in  support,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  the  extent  of 
the  English  line,  for  outlying  detachments,  pushed  far  out  on 
either  hand,  stood  in  the  path  of  the  patrols.  No  shelter- 
trenches,  standing  out  against  the  sky  line,  defined  the  fit)nt. 
The  attack,  for  want  of  a  target  and  objective,  could  not  be 
prepared,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  launch  the  columns  of  assault,  in  the  vague 
hope  that  they  might  encounter  inferior  numbers.  I  venture  to 
think  that  as  regards  the  occupation  of  a  defensive  position, 
there  is  more  to  be  learned  from  the  practice  of  Wellington 
than  from  the  theory  of  the  drill-books. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  did  not  make  sufficient  use  of  his 
artillery.  He  certainly  did  not  sacrifice  his  guns  in  the  vain 
hope  of  overpowering  a  superior  artillery ;  and,  as  he  was  well 
aware  that  infantry  is  the  arm  which  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
defensive  battle,  in  the  choice  of  ground  the  gunners  had  to  give 
way.  The  first  requirement  of  a  position,  to  his  mind,  was  cover 
for  his  battalions,  and  protection  from  the  artillery  fire  of  the 
enemy.  And  what  were  the  results  of  his  consistent  regard  for  con- 
cealment and  surprise  ?  When  the  French  attack  was  launched 
not  a  single  English  infantryman,  except  the  skirmishers,  had 
come  under  fire.  The  battalions  were  in  perfect  order,  and 
their  ranks  were  fidl,  and  the  counter-stroke,  made  with  fresh 
and  unbroken  troops,  was  quickly  decisive.     So  much  did  these 
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Uctio  impreas  the  French  generals,  that  at  length  they  hesitated 
to  attack  at  all.  On  the  morning  of  Quatre  Bras,  whoi  that 
most  important  position  was  but  thinly  held,  even  Ney  was  reluc- 
tant to  engage.  That  there  were  very  few  troops  to  be  seen  was, 
in  the  judgment  both  of  himself  and  his  subordinates,  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  whole  English  army  was  not  hidden  away  in 
the  woods  and  valleys,  and  the  opportunity  was  suffered  to 
escape.  We  may  reodl  the  Duke^s  criticism,  on  this  same 
June  16,  of  the  Prussian  dispositions  at  Ligny.  Bliicher 
occupied  a  strong  position ;  but  his  troops  were  posted  where 
trtrj  man  could  be  seen,  and  where  the  first  line,  at  least, 
would  be  exposed  to  artillery  fire.  On  his  return  from  Ligny 
to  Quatre  Bras  he  said  that  he  had  expostulated  with  the 
Marshal,  but  that  the  old  hussar  had  replied  that  his  Prussians 
liked  to  see  their  enemy,  and,  added  the  Duke,  ^  they  will  get 
mort  damnably  mauled." 

Whether  as  a  stratqrist,  tactician  and  organiser  the  Duke 
may  be  fitly  compared  with  Napoleon  can  never  be  fairly 
settled.  But  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that,  as  the 
general  of  a  suspicious  and  parsimonious  Grovemment,  with 
^mall  powers,  small  support,  and  still  smaller  resources,  he 
had  far  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  the  supreme 
maftter  of  a  gn.'Ht  and  wealthy  nation. 

It  lias  bucii  .said  that  his  o[>eration.s  lacked  the  brilliance  of 
Napoleon^.  Pen»oiially,  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  Is 
meant  by  this  wtinl  'brilliance.'  If  it  means  manceuvrcs 
which  were  utterly  unexpected  by  cither  friend  or  foe,  I  can 
only  say  that,  with  inferior  means  Wellington  cfTectcd  just 
a»  many  suqiriiiesi  as  did  the  conc|ueror  of  KuroiKs  and  it  wits 
due  only  to  the  inferiority  of  those  means  tliat  they  were  ho 
•tfliloni  deciMve.  It  may  Ik*  adniittetl,  however,  that,  although 
he  gaiiK-d  the  implicit  confidence  of  his  troo|>s,  he  hatl  never 
tin*  lea^t  hold  on  their  affections  and  here,  it  seems  he  was 
dij^tinctJy  inferior  to  his  great  rival.  But,  says  Sir  Edward 
ILunlcy,  *  This  is  a  cjuestion  on  which  his  fame  in  no  way 
drpeiMU.  llie  same  regiinl  which  his  countrymen  felt  for  him 
in  life,  and  which  they  continue  to  feel  for  his  memor>\  rests 
oo  Mire  and  sufficient  grounds,     lliey  knew  tliat  he  ^os  a  good 
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and  a  great  man.  They  were  proud  of  his  deeds  and  virtues. 
They  loved  his  personal  dignity,  his  manliness,  his  simplicity 
and  strength.  Their  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  sagacity 
was  profound,  and  they  were  assured  that  those  pre-eminent 
qualities  were  placed  absolutely  without  reservation  at  the 
service  of  the  State,  unbiassed  by  the  hope  of  popular  applause, 
or  the  fear  of  popular  censure.  In  him,  too,  they  beUeved  they 
saw  an  embodiment  of  the  national  spirit  in  its  best  aspect — 
the  spirit  which,  in  its  most  practical  aims,  is  directed  still  by 
the  noblest  influences.  Recalling  the  memory  of  mighty  con- 
quests and  of  great  successes,  that  good  grey  head,  with  its 
halo  of  former  glories,  stood  amid  the  latter  times  like  the  peak 
of  a  prolonged  world.  Thus  it  was  that  he  passed  through  life 
in  a  charmed  circle  of  deference,  as  if  surrounded  by  an 
invisible  bodyguard  of  his  victories ;  and  when  he  died,  at  an 
age  when  most  men  have  long  receded  from  the  public  r^ard, 
he  was  moiuned  for  as  universally  and  sincerely  as  if  he  had 
still  been  in  the  freshness  of  his  fame,  and  had  but  yesterday 
delivered  Europe. 

'  His  body  lay  in  the  old  castle  for  a  time,  while  the  people 
came  to  look  on  his  well-known  face.  Then  his  remains  were 
taken  tlu-ough  London  by  night,  to  lie  in  state  at  Chelsea ;  and 
the  Queen  came,  fii*st  of  the  mourners,  to  look  upon  the  remains 
of  her  trusty  counsellor  and  greatest  subject.  The  spontaneous 
mourning  of  the  people  lent  solemnity  to  the  funeral  splendour 
in  which  England  sought  to  express  her  respect;  €md  great 
assemblies  have  rarely  felt  such  profound  and  general  emotion 
as  that  which  shook  the  multitude  when,  amid  the  cathedral 
gloom  of  St.  PauPs,  deepened  by  the  storm  that  beat  upon  the 
dome,  the  coffin  of  "  the  high  and  mighty  Prince,^  whose  long 
list  of  titles  had  just  been  recited,  and  whose  form  was  so 
familiar,  descended  through  the  pavement  to  the  vault  beneath. 
With  it  seemed  to  vanish  some  of  the  force  and  majesty  of 
England,  and  much  of  the  old  traditionary  loyalty  and  reverence 
for  authority  which  yet  continued  to  leaven  the  utilitarian 
character  of  the  age.  But  he  lefl  to  his  country  a  rich  inherit- 
ance— the  increase  of  a  reputation  abroad,  which  sprang  from 
his  achievements  and  his  policy,  and  the  gain  at  home  which  a 
people  derives  from  a  noble  example  and  a  great  name.' 
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And,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  my  feeble  woixLi  to  this 
moat  eloquent  tribute,  he  left  to  the  army  a  special  l^acy. 
Hutxigfaout  the  whole  of  his  career  he  had  been  the  most 
obedient  of  subordinates.  Loyalty  to  his  superiors,  whether 
fttatesnen  or  soldiers,  was  the  first  rule  of  his  life.  Whether  he 
approved  their  action  or  not,  he  invariably  supported  them,  and 
he  never  permitted  himself  to  criticise.  The  most  bitter  remark 
he  ever  made  was  after  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  when  the  in- 
terfierenoe  of  a  stupid  superior,  who  had  just  come  upon  the 
field,  held  him  back  from  a  pursuit  which  mast  have  proved 
decuive.  ^  Gentlemen,^  he  said,  turning  to  his  staff*,  ^  there  is 
nolliing  left  for  us  but  to  hunt  red  partridges.*"  Further  than 
Midi  caustic  speech  he  never  went.  That  a  soldier  should 
criticise  his  superiors,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  did  not 
vfiiare  with  his  ideal  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  In  the 
age  in  which  we  live  it  is  well  sometimes  to  think  of  these 
tliiiigi.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  loyalty  has  diminished, 
nor  is  there  any  lack  of  patriotism.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
dcsj  that  a  most  mischievous  spirit  is  abroad.  Men  seem  to 
haw  forgotten  that  loyalty  is  not  only  due  to  the  Crown,  but 
to  the  State,  and  to  tho^te  that  represent  the  State.  To  defy 
li*c  Government,  to  make  ib»  task  more  difficult,  to  force  it  to 
IjRsak  treaties  and  to  deny  obligation5,  and  to  cmbanii.ss  our 
rriatiucis  witli  other  Powens  ap|X5ar  to  be  considered  most 
pfaiieworthy  ui-tions ;  while  to  vilify  thoM?  in  high  places,  the 
great  functioiiarioi  of  the  realm,  is  held  to  be  no  longer  a  stain 
on  the  honour  of  an  Englishman.  It  may  be  useful,  then,  when 
Mteh  doctrines  find  advocates,  to  remember  the  example  of 
Wrllingtoii,  and  to  detennine  tliat  whatever  may  be  the  case 
rl^fwhere,  the  army  will  htill  pivsene  the  same  traditional 
lo\jdty,  tlie  «aine  reverence  for  authority,  ii>  did  the  greatest 
««uldier  of  us  all. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MILITARY    CRITICISM   AND   MODERN   TACTICS 

MiLiTAiiY  criticism  takes  a  long  time  to  recover  its  equilibrimn. 
The  practical  effects  of  a  new  explosive,  an  improved  firearm, 
or  a  novel  formation,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances,  are 
sufficient  to  drive  it  to  extremes.  Such  was  the  case  when  the 
Seven  Days'  Campaign  of  1866  first  drew  general  attention  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  breechloader.  Greneral  Maurice  long  ago 
made  allusion  to  the  fact  that  in  June  1870  it  was  stated, 
diuing  a  discussion  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
that  the  strength  of  the  defensive  had  been  so  much  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  a  quick-loading  firearm  that  Fiance 
needed  no  more  than  100,000  infantry  to  defend  her  fix>ntiers. 
Translated  from  the  Institution  papers,  this  unfortunate  attempt 
at  forecast  appeared  in  a  French  review  two  days  after  Giave- 
lotte! 

This  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a  new  develop- 
ment has  been  but  lately  exposed  in  a  fashion  sufficiently 
remarkable.  In  the  Secession  War,  American  soldiers  revived 
an  obsolete  arm ;  and,  under  circumstances  which  were  excep- 
tionally favourable,  used  it  with  remarkable  success.  Fiftera 
years  later  the  Boers  taught  English  soldiers  that  they  had  over- 
looked at  least  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  American  campaigns ; 
and  in  1889,  after  the  mounted  infantry  had  done  good  service 
against  enemies  who  had  either  very  indifferent  cavalry  or 
none  at  all,  the  Infantry  Drill  Book  laid  down  that  it  might 
^  usefully  be  employed  ^  in  the  scouting  and  patrolling  of  an 
advanced  guard.  Already  had  able  critics — amongst  theip 
Colonel  Valentine  Baker — ^pronoimced  against  the  possibility 
of  employing  cavalry  in  battle  except  against  cavalry  alone ; 
and  now,  when  a  substitute  was  found  upon  the  outpost  line, 
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tti  oocupatioii  i^>pearal  to  have  gone  indeed.  And  then, 
HKkknlj,  the  pendulum  swung  back.  When,  at  mancemTes 
ao  the  Berkshire  Downs,  a  battalion  of  mounted  infantry 
was  asked  to  manceuvre  independoitly  against  a  r^ment  of 
buHara,  its  commander  declared  that  in  an  open  country, 
without  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  for  him,  he  was  helpless ;  and 
for  the  above-mentioned  paragraph  a  sentence  was  substituted 
to  the  eflect  that  mounted  in&ntry  may  be  employed  ^  under 
oeeptioiial  circumstances,^  to  provide  information,  and  to  en- 
mm  the  security  of  an  advanced  guard;  these  exceptional 
ciwimstanrps  existing,  we  may  presume,  only  when  cavalry  is 
not  availaUe. 

But  although  this  would-be  rival  has  found  its  level,  and 
oo  more  is  now  daimed  for  mounted  infantry  than,  in  Lord 
Wobelcj^s  wwds,  *  to  save  the  cavalry  from  having  to  dismount 
and  adopt  a  line  of  fighting  which  is  not  theirs,^  the  question  of 
the  cnployment  at  cavaliy  on  the  field  of  battle  is  still  suffering 
horn  inpatient  criticism.  Neither  its  officers  nor  those  who 
Up  the  arm  to  do  its  thinking  are  to  blame.  It  is  true 
tiMt  the  cavaliyman  of  to-day  cherishes  a  well-founded  hope 
that  his  share  of  glory  will  not  be  confined  to  screening  or 
•coating,  nor  e\'en  to  the  overthrow  of  the  opposing  squadrons 
iiit  by  side  with  the  sister  arms.  The  extreme  depression 
induced,  after  1870,  by  the  slaughter  ot  Woerth,  of  Mars-la- 
Tour,  and  of  Sedan,  has  at  length  |)a8scd  away,  and  buoyancy 
has  been  restored.  But  this  desirable  consummation  has  been 
reached  by  no  hasty  process.  By  none  have  the  tactics  and  the 
tactical  situatioas  of  1870  been  more  patiently  investigated  and 
More  thoroughly  discassetl  than  by  writers  on  cavalry.  At  the 
mMOft  time,  new  developments  have  been  fairly  faced,  the  pn>blonis 
of  the  future,  so  far  as  is  possible,  carefully  examined,  and  ample 
r%idence  collected  to  show  that,  in  this  instanct*  al-^o,  mticism 
ha<i  ovtTshot  the  mark.  It  is  not  the  cavalry,  then,  who  are 
to  blame.  It  is  not  thr  writers  who  n'pn'Miit  them  that  have 
•hirked  difficulties  or  discounted  history.  With  thorn  special 
pirading  has  found  no  favour,  but  with  a  (x*rtain  scluxil  of 
infantry  tacticians*  of  whose  views  tin*  writer  of  an  article  in 
the  ^  United  Service  Magazine '  is  the  latest  c>x[K)nent     *  lliese 
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military  Nihilists,  who  swear  that  the  action  of  cavahy  on  the 
battlefield  is  a  thing  of  the  past,"*  have,  naturally  enough,  based 
their  deductions  on  the  War  of  1870.     But  in  their  anxiety  to 
prove  that  infantry  have  nothing  to  fear  from  hcr.^men,  they 
have  looked  upon  the  battles  of  that  war  as  if  they  had  been 
games  of  chess ;  they  have  underrated  the  eflTect  of  bad  tactics 
and  unsuitable  ground ;  they  have  disr^arded  the  indications 
of  the  moral  influence  of  cavalry,  even  if  ill-handled ;  and  not 
only  have  they  minimised  the  tactical  successes  actually  achieved, 
but  have  used  their  utmost   endeavours  to  demolish  theories 
which  the  cavalry  never  dreamt  of  putting  forward.     But  the 
\niter  alluded  to  betrays  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  has 
by  no  means  proved  his  case.     The  very  earnestness  with  which 
he  strives  to  inspire  his  o\i'n  arm  with  a  contempt  for  cavaliy 
shadows  forth  an  apprehension,  unacknowledged,  perhaps,  even 
to  himself,  that  cavalry,  boldly  led  and  skilftiUy  manceuvred,  may 
be  a  real  danger  even  to  the  staunchest  infantry.     In  the  last 
century,  says  the  author  of  the  '  Cavalry  Division,'  *  infantry 
was  never  charged  except  when  it  could  be  surprised  and  taken 
in  flank.*"     It  is  within  those  limits,  i,e.  the  surprise  or  flank 
attack  of  exhausted  infantry,  that  he,  together  with  those  who 
have  faith  in  Tarme  blanche^  claims  that  cavalry  can  still  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  fight ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  long  fire-fights  of  the  present 
are  more  destructive  of  the  moral  and  physical  energy  of  the 
infantry   than   the   close-quarter   conflicts  of  the   past.      His 
opponents,  in  producing  a  long  array  of  arguments  to  prove 
that    cavalry   are    useless    against   unbroken   and   forewarned 
infantry,  are  but  tilting  at  windmills.     That  men  on  horses  are 
no  match  for  men  on  foot,  with  confidence  in  their  weapons,  in 
good  heart,  and  expecting  the  attack,  has  been  apparent  since 
men   were  first  drilled  and  disciplined.      No  cavalry   soldier 
dreams — nor  ever  did  dream— of  supporting  so  wild  a  proposi- 
tion.     The   most   ambitious   cavalry  soldier  asserts  no   more 
than   this  :    that,   although   weapons   have   improved,  human 
natiu«  still  remains  the  same,  and  that  *  surprise  is  still  the 
deadliest  of  foes.'     Nor  need  infantry  officers  fear  that  the  re- 
cognition of  these  facts  will  be  aught  but  beneficial  to  their  own 
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It  is  well  to  teach  the  men  in  the  ranks  with  the  rifle  that, 
boUing  their  ground  and  keeping  cool,  they  are  a  match  for 
the  most  daring  horsemen  ;  yet  to  inspire  the  infantry  generally 
with  a  contempt  for  cavalry  may  improve  its  morale  but  will 
most  assuredly  lead  to  a  n^lect  of  those  precautions  which 
akme  can  secure  it  from  surprise.  ^  The  less  cavalry  are  sup- 
poaed  to  be  able  to  act,**  says  General  Maurice,  *  the  more 
numerous  will  be  the  chances  presented  to  them.'*  We  do  not 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  moral  of  our  infantry  by  telling 
them  that  the  enemy^s  fire  is  harmless.  On  the  contrary,  we 
poiot  out  its  terrible  eflTect,  and  inculcate  the  methods  by  which 
it  may  be  avoided.  Let  all  know  when  and  where  cavalry  is 
to  be  feared,  and  they  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  eventual- 
itien  of  battle  than  were  they  to  go  down  to  the  fight  full  of 
a  confidence  which  one  day  might  be  rudely  shattered.  Better 
trust  to  stout  hearts,  strong  discipline,  and  incessant  vigilance 
than  to  mwral  strengthened  in  dubious  fashion. 

Such  fidse  teaching  as  that  set  forth  in  the  article  alluded 
to  has,  moreover,  the  result  of  weakening  the  reliance  of  our 
own  infantry  on  our  own  cavalry.  As  a  most  useful  element 
of  moral  support  this  reliance  should  not  be  rudely  tampered 
with.  Nor  does  such  teaching  exercise  other  tlian  a  baneful 
(fleet  upon  combined  tactics.  Let  both  amis  i-ecogniso  that 
situations  may  arise  where  the  enemy's  horsemen  htII  Ix»  tlie 
chief  danger  to  infantrj-  and  artiller)',  and  the  cavalry  will 
be  at  pain!»  to  detect  such  situations,  as  well  as  to  learn  in 
•hat  manner  they  tiui  there  render  the  most  effective  support. 
Let  both  anus  recognise  tliat  tactical  successes  won  by  our 
own  horsemen  will  not  be  decisive  unless  the  infantry  is  at 
hand  to  follow  them  up ;  and  the  latter  will  leani  how,  when 
tht-  citvalry  has  opened  the  way,  it  may  Ix'st  iinpnive  the 
uppfMi  unity. 

TIm*  firnt  duty  of  aivalry  in  action  In  to  drive  the  luhitile 
hur^tnen  fn>ni  the  field  ;  but  de>pite  the  ar^unieiits  of  its 
drtnutors  it  lia>  a  >ccoiid  duty—  timt  is,  active  jmrtiiipation 
in  the  ^tniggle  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  for  the  key  of  the 
petition.  'ITie  princiiial  lessons  of  the  Fnineo-CienniUi  uar 
a.%  n-ganU  this  laht  phase  of  action  an*  thes<» :    first,  in  onler 
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to  attain  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  enduring  results,  cavalry 
must  be  used  in  large  masses ;  and,  secondly,  without  skilful 
leading,  good  use  of  ground,  and  ready  initiative,  it  is  of  little 
value.     Given  these  essentials  it  will  go  far  towards  redeem- 
ing the  reputation   which   it  lost   in   1870.      But  it  is  idle 
to  expect  cavaby,  deprived  as  it  is  of  the  employment  of  fire, 
to  achieve  great  successes  unless  it  is  efficiently  supported — 
that  is,  unless  its  strokes   are  delivered  in  close  combination 
with  those  of  the  other  arms.     Infantry  officers,  therefore,  will 
find   useful   employment  in   the    study  of   combined  tactics, 
especially  as  regards  the  methods  by  which  their  own  arm  may. 
best  profit  by  the  address  and  valour  of  their  mounted  comrades. 
Nor  would  it  be  amiss  were  they  to  reflect  on  the  means  of 
preventing  cavalry  arresting  a  strong  attack  or  counter-stroke. 
It  may  be    true    that    the    French    cuirassiers  were  almost 
annihilated  before   M orsbronn,  but  they  gained  time  for  the 
infantry  to  withdraw  unmolested  to  the  Niederwald.     It  may 
be   true   that  it   was   Bazaine,   and    not    von    Bredow,   who 
stopped  the  advance  of  Canrobert^s  corps  against  the  exhausted 
Prussian  left  at  Mars-la-Tour ;  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
the  death-ride  of  the  six  squadrons  held  back  the  attack  for 
a  precious  breathing-space.     It  may  be  true  that  at  the  same 
battle  the  three  squadrons  of  the  Guard  Dragoons  lost  fifteen 
officers  and  ninety-seven  men  in  their  onslaught  on  the  French 
brigade  that  was  bearing  down  upon  the  Prussian  rear,  but 
it    is   a   fact    that    the    enemy   never    again    attempted    an 
advance  on  this  side,  and  that  time  was  gained  to  bring  up 
reinforcements  to  the  threatened  point.     Such  are  the  results 
that   may  be  attained   by   cavalry,   even   when   unsupported. 
Costly,  indeed,  they  are,  but  well  worth  the  sacrifice.     And 
be  it  remembered  that  owing  to  the  obstacles  at  Morsbronn, 
the  absence  of  cover  at  Mars-la-Tour,  and  the  unbroken  ranks 
and  unshaken  bearing  of  the  opposing  infantry,  the  conditions 
in  each  one  of  these  cases  were  as  unfavourable  as  possible. 

They  must  be  difficult  of  conviction  who  in  the  face  of 
such  evidence  depreciate  the  influence  of  cavalry  when  backed 
up  by  the  other  arms.  Moreover,  in  the  time  to  come,  if  the 
peace  practice  of  Continental  nations  goes  for  anything,  not 
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ujLf  but  tax  times  six  squadrons  will  be  sent  on  such  enrands 
iM  Bredow^s  at  Mars-la-Tour,  and  not  one  line,  but  two  or 
threet  will  break  through  skirmishers  and  batteries  and  ride 
down  upon  the  reserves  in  rear.  Nor  will  this  mass  of  horse- 
men be  unsupported.  Infantry  and  gunners  will  not  stand 
gniing,  c^)en-mouthed  and  idle,  at  the  wild  conflict  at  the 
front,  but  will  be  pressed  forward  at  their  utmost  speed,  secure 
fur  a  time  from  fire,  to  pour  in  through  the  breach  thus  opened 
by  the  horsemen. 

Let  U!i  remember,  also,  that  the  moral  influence  of  cavalry 
u  as  great  as  heretofore.     In  his  report  of  the  fight  at  St. 
Privat,  Major-General  von  Kessler,  who  commanded  the  8nd 
Guard  Brigade,  hints  that,  when  the  attack  came  to  a  stand- 
vtill,  the  distant  appearance  of  a  squadron  or  two  of  Chasseurs 
d*Afrique  on  the  flank  of  the  fighting  line  had  a  demoralising 
cflisct  on  a  portion  of  the  troops.     Von  der  Goltz,  also,  has 
a  significant  passage  in  *  Das  Volk  in  WafTen ' :  ^  The  cavalry 
will  again  play  its  nJe  in  deciding  the  day.     This  claim  is, 
for   the   most   part,  justified   by   the   recollection   of  certain 
situations  in  the  Ute  wars  ['66  and  70-71].  ...  The  lines 
of  sharpshooters  were  seen  to  dissolve  under  the  fire,  to  become 
thinner  and  thinner,  and,  in  their  endeavouni  to  surround  the 
enemy,  to  extend,  disperse,  and  become  rug|^.     llieir  energies 
had    become   cxhau»te<I    in   atlvancing   through  tliick  c*om  or 
underwood,  in  climbing  hills,  in  a  breathless  charge,  following 
iounediately  a   long   march,   and    the   evolutions   of  (*ompact 
nuumt%   across   country.     The   ammunition    ha<l   almost   given 
out,  many  officen  had  fallen,  command  nearly  ceased  altogether. 
There  aroNe  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  saw  all  this  the  fearful 
question  :  how  if  the  enemy's  cavalrj-  ap[Kiutxl  on  the  flank, 
and  careered    over    the  battlefield  ?     It  would,   without   more 
•iio«   Hweep  away   the   wreck  of  the  infantry  !      When,  in   the 
evening    of   Mar*-la-Tour,    the   dask    dt^MX'ndetl,  and    xanvlv 
anything    could    l)e    disceniwl    of    the    infantry    on    the    wide 
Imttiefield,  and  the  great   mass  of  artillery  in  the  tYutn%  more 
tluui    100  guns  sto<xl   defentvless,  a   >innlar   thouglit   arust>   in 
miT  liri-Mst.      It  apiK-antl  im[K>Hsible  to  ehetk  a  n-solute  cluirge 
uf  rm\alry  that  might  have  hurled  itself  uimh)  the^e  )>atterie>.' 

I 
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The  tactician  who  suggests  the  method  by  which  NapoIeonV 
grand  principle  of  using  the  three  arms  in  combination  at  the 
decisive  moment  may  be  applied  to  the  conditions  of  a  modem 
battlefield  will  do  good  service.  To  imitate  exactly  the 
methods  of  Austerlitz  and  Borodino,  of  Rosbach  and  Salamanca, 
may  be  impracticable;  but,  if  the  principles  of  tactics  be 
immutable,  they  may  still  be  applied,  though  after  a  different 
method,  and  those  who  have  refused  to  slavishly  accept  the 
doctrine  which,  after  1870,  relegated  the  cavaby  to  a  secondary 
position  have  made  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Look 
at  it  how  we  may,  we  must  needs  confess  that  in  the  European 
wars  of  the  past  half-century  the  combination  of  the  three 
arms  has  been  far  inferior  to  that  which  characterised  the 
tactics  of  the  great  captains  who  have  long  since  passed  away.^ 
Nor  can  we  accept  the  excuse  that  development  of  fire  has 
driven  combination,  even  in  a  less  d^ree,  for  ever  fix>m  the 
field.  It  may  be  more  difficult,  but  von  Bredow,  absolutely 
unsupported,  and  without  aid  from  circumstance,  showed  us 
at  M ars-la-Toiu*  that  the  cavalry  has  not  yet  been  deprived 
of  all  its  vigour,  and  the  general  who  first  masters  the  art  of 
bringing  the  action  of  each  arm  into  close  co-operation  will 
initiate  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  Germans  have  long  ago  recognised  that  if,  in  1870, 
the  artillery  and  infantry  worked  in  with  each  other  in  a 
manner  that  left  little  to  be  desired,  the  cavalry  did  not  do 
its  full  share  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  present  experiments 
in  the  employment  of  cavalry  in  masses  as  vast  as  those  com- 
manded by  Seidlitz  or  Murat  are  but  an  attempt  to  give  the 
foot  soldiers  and  the  gunners  that  effective  assistance  which 
decisive  victory  demands.  It  has  been  objected  that  so  costly 
is  our  cavalry,  and  so  few  in  number  as  compared  with  the 
mounted  arm  in  Continental  armies,  that  an  engagement  in 
which  they  were  unsparingly  used  would  leave  the  British  army 
without  sufficient  force  to  carry  out  the  essential  duties  of 
screening  and  reconnaissance.     But  opportunities  for  decisive 

*  It  is  pertinent  to  the  argument  set  forth  in  the  succeeding  pages  to  notice 
that  in  1882,  both  at  Eassassin  and  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  English  cavalry  was 
most  effectively  employed. 
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action  on  the  part  of  cavalry  are  not  of  such  frequent  occurroice 
as  to  gi%'e  this  objection  weight.  Either  the  ground  is  un- 
fii¥ourabie,  or  they  are  retained  on  the  flanks  by  the  presence 
of  opposing  cavalry,  or  the  resolute  bearing  and  skilful  conduct 
of  the  enemy^s  infiuitry,  even  though  defeated,  give  no  opening. 
Take  the  seven  battles  of  the  Metz  campaign.  On  two  oc- 
casions only  did  the  nature  of  the  country  offer  scope  to  the 
BBOunted  arm,  at  Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte,  and  on  the 
later  date  the  exhaustion  of  the  Prussian  Guard  before  St. 
IVivmt  gave  the  only  (air  opportunity  for  a  successful  charge. 
Take  the  Peninsular  battles.  Salamanca  was  the  only  field 
where  WeUington^s  horsemen  found  room  and  opportunity  to 
cflgage  with  success  the  opposing  infantry.  At  Fuentcs  d^Onoro 
Mannoot^s  cavalry  had  space  to  act  against  the  battalions  of 
the  English  right  as  they  withdrew  from  their  flr%it  position. 
Bat  Montbrun,  the  commander,  was  no  Kellerman  to  profit  by 
the  oonfusioD  of  the  moment,  and  yet  this  was  the  only  chance 
to  the  leaden  of  the  French  cavalry  during  their  long 
oi  warfare  with  the  Duke.  Take  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon,  a  captain  who  never  hesitated — save  at  Borodino, 
where,  although  the  nctory  was  incomplete,  the  Imperial  Guanl 
was  held  back  in  reserve — to  engage  his  last  man  and  his 
la^  horse.  In  few  of  his  many  l>attlcs  were  his  c-avalr}'  asked 
to  chaige  unbroken  infantry*  full  in  front.  Ik»fort»  Au>tiTlitz, 
Marengo  alone  saw  his  horsemen  employed  unsiip{>orted  to 
carry  out  the  crowning  act  of  conflict.  Of  his  later  actions, 
four  only,  Aspem,  Wagram,  Borodino,  and  Waterloo,  railed 
far  suprenK*  elTortA  and  gigantic  sacrifices.  And  at  tlu*  two 
fbriDcr  the  horsemen  were  employed  to  gain  tinu\  as  wen* 
van  Bredow\  squadrons  at  Mars-la-Tour,  or  thr  Frencli 
ruirsMiierv  at  Woerth  ;  at  Bortxlino  and  Watrrloo  Wwy  wen* 
orden-tl  to  attempt  a  task  Ix'fort*  which  the  infantry  hail 
quaileil.  To  employ  the  cavalry  cither  to  piiii  time  or  to  act 
*»  a  Mib^titute  for  the  infantry  may  Ix*  eharaetiTi>e<l  lu  an 
t^ipeiiient  of  despair.  It  is  an  exjXHlient,  clestnietivr  wulewl, 
but  oiM*  which  has  txi'n  but  si^ldom  resortc^l  to  in  the  [)ast, 
Ami  tfie  necewiity  for  its  adoption  is  not  likely  to  ari.x*  nion- 
olien   in  IIm-  future.     Active  )Mirtici[>ation  in  the  littttle  doc^ 
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not  entail  the  same  reckless  expenditure  of  life,  but  it  requires 
something  more  than  resolute  courage;  it  requires  the  quick 
coup  cTcnl  that  enabled  M  lu^t  and  his  colleagues  to  choose 
their  own  time  and  plcu^e  for  striking  in,  and,  whilst  doing 
their  full  share  in  the  work  of  victory,  to  secure  their  squadrons 
from  annihilation.  That  this  will  be  more  difficult  and  more 
costly  in  the  future  may  be  admitted.  Cavalry  can  no  longer 
be  held  in  readiness  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy^s  line.  But  the  opportunity  will  still  come,  as  it  did 
at  St.  Privat.  If  we  have  but  a  small  army,  strength  must 
compensate  for  lack  of  numbers ;  and  the  strength  of  an  army 
is  its  power  of  combining  its  whole  force  in  a  single  blow.  One 
great  victory  is  less  costly  than  a  series  of  indecisive  battles,  and 
to  win  a  great  victory,  to  become  master  of  every  opportunity, 
our  generals  must  have  in  their  cavalry  an  auxiliary  that 
can  act  as  skilfully  and  as  resolutely  in  the  centre  of  the 
field  against  opposing  infantry  as  on  the  flanks  of  the  battle 
against  the  opposing  cavalry.  To  do  either  it  must  be  imbued 
with  the  self-devotion  of  von  Bredow,  and  with  that  confidence 
in  its  own  powers  which  critics  of  the  school  already  spoken  of 
are  doing  their  best  to  undermine. 

Moreover,  in  their  anxiety  to  destroy  the  idea  that  cavalry 
is  a  foe  to  be  feared,  these  critics  have  not  only  fiedled  to 
extract  the  true  meaning  of  the  tactical  facts  of  1870,  but, 
intent  on  a  single  object,  have  overlooked  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  the  mounted  arm.  Accompanied  by  mobile  infantry 
cavalry  has  acquired  an  independence  to  which  it  has  as  yet 
been  a  stranger  in  European  wars.  Its  offensive  strength  has 
expanded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  supplied  with  the 
defensive  capacity  it  has  hitherto  lacked.  The  author  of  *  Hie 
Cavalry  Division  ^  has  pointed  out  that  the  turning  movement 
of  the  3rd  French  Corps  at  Gravelotte  was  held  in  check, 
first,  by  the  charge  of  the  Guard  Dragoons,  and  secondly,  by 
the  presence  of  the  5th  Cavalry  Division  on  the  extreme  flank ; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  at  Gravelotte  had  du  Barail^s  division, 
posted  throughout  the  day  behind  St.  Privat,  been  employed 
in  the  same  manner,  the  decisive  turning  movement  of  the 
Saxons  might  at  least  have  been  delayed  long  enough  for  the 
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n«Dcfa  Imperial  Guard  to  have  come  up  into  line.  With 
cmvafary  and  horae  artillery  alone,  it  is  suggested,  the  deploy- 
ment oi  the  Saxons  might  have  been  made  at  least  a  tedious 
prooeM,  and  perhi^  protracted  until  nightfall.  Had  a  force 
of  mobile  infimtry  lent  its  aid,  the  difficulty  and  delay  would 
certainly  have  been  greatly  increased.  Here  is  a  new  field 
for  consideration.  How  is  the  mass  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
emfdoyed  in  a  wide  turning  movement,  to  secure  a  rapid 
deplojrment  and  perhaps  a  change  of  front  in  the  face  of  a 
foroe  composed  as  above  ? 

If  the  real  value  of  the  mounted  arm  be  once  recognised, 
infimtry  critics  will  find  in  problems  of  the  like  nature  a  new 
fields  and  the  proper  combination  of  the  three  arms — a  question 
that  has  been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  in  the  storm  of  arguments 
for  and  against  the  use  of  cavalry  in  the  shock  of  battle — wiU 
ooce  more  assume  the  prominence  it  deserves. 

But  it  is  not  the  cavalry  alone  that  has  to  complain.  The 
infimtry  has  also  been  made  the  sport  of  theory.  So  startling 
were  the  phenomena  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
breech-loader  into  battle,  so  radical  the  changes  it  involved, 
that  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  new  art  of  fighting  appear 
to  have  believed  that  the  first  principles  of  tactics  were  alrwuly 
obM>lete.  They  .set  themselves  to  create  a  system  ab  oio,  and 
in  their  anxiety  to  develop  the  power  of  the  improved  firearm 
ignored  altogether  the  teaching  of  the  past.  ITie  extra- 
ordinary elasticity  of  the  company  column  impressed  those  who 
had  teen  it  employed  in  1866  and  1870  to  such  h  degrue  tliat 
the  dangen  it  brought  with  it  were  overlookeil.  Even  Marshal 
▼on  Moltke,  in  his  '  Influence  of  Firearms  upon  Tactics," 
committed  himself  to  most  curious  logic  in  onler  to  prove  the 
rtRaury  of  the  new  formation.  Taking  the  Alum  as  an  instance, 
hr  fin»t  of  all  demonstrated  the  inferiority  of  the  line  to  the 
rolunin ;  ainl  then,  after  dexrihing  tlu-  tlivulvant^if^'N  of  the 
latter,  without  a  single  won!  of  explanation,  ijuietly  sunnnixl 
up  to  the  effect  that  the  (x)m|>any  cohnnn  was  su|K»rior  to  the 
line !  Recent  wars  liave  indee<l  pven  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  ju?»tice  of  his  conclusions,  llie  eom|>any  column,  indeed, 
in  one  form  or  another,  has   Ikimi  every  when*  adopted   as   the 
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best  means  of  maintaining  the  strength  and  enei*gy  of  the 
fighting  line.  But  our  contention  is  this:  that  it  was  too 
hastily  accepted,  that  its  disadvantages  were  never  pointed  out, 
that  no  endeavour  was  made  to  secure  to  the  new  formation  the 
soimd  principles  of  that  which  it  superseded.  If  there  is  one 
principle  more  than  another  which  is  important  in  war,  it  is 
that  in  unity  there  is  strength.  For  this  maxim  the  Germans 
substituted  one  of  contrary  tendency.  They  broke  up  the 
attacking  line  into  a  number  of  small  bodies,  acting  indepen- 
dently, although  with  common  impulse.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  combine  elasticity  and  cohesion. 

Instead  of  *  slowly  broadening  down,  from  precedent  to 
precedent,'  infantry  tactics  underwent  a  violent  revolution. 
The  old  order  was  utterly  discarded.  It  was  ass^ted  that  the 
old  doctrines  had  had  their  day,  that  the  experience  of  centuries 
was  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the  company  column  was  the  spell 
with  which  to  compel  success.  The  battles  of  1870  served 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  dispel  the  illusion.  The  new  forma- 
tions were  never  tested  by  a  strong  and  well-sustained  counter- 
stroke,  although  the  result  of  offensive  retiuns  on  a  small  scale 
indicated  what  the  result  would  probably  have  been.  And 
they  were  never  tested  for  this  reason  :  the  tactics  of  the  French 
army  had  been  framed  in  accordance  with  theories  even  more 
one-sided. 

An  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  methods  of  the  Franoo- 
Grerman  war  reveals  the  fact  that  the  infantry  on  both  sides 
suffered  from  theories  that  were,  to  say  the  least,  injudiciously 
formulated.  It  may  be  that  these  theories  were  carried  fiwr 
beyond  what  the  authors  intended.  It  may  be  that  the 
advocates  of  wholesale  reforms  had  no  thought  of  putting  on 
one  side  fundamental  principles;  that,  whilst  founding  their 
demonstrations  *  on  the  nature  of  the  arm '  they  still  held  in 
mind  that  victory  now,  as  heretofore,  depends  on  moral 
influences,  the  most  telling  of  which  is  the  strength  imparted 
by  unity  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  very  vehemence 
of  their  arguments  in  favour  of  the  new  order  obliterated  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  followed  them  the  very  recollection  of  those 
immutable  rules  of  warfare  which  had  hitherto  been  their  guide. 
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There  U  little  doubt  that  the  remarkable  work  of  Captain  May, 
*The  Tartical  Retrospect  of  1866 '—discredited  as  it  was  by 
the  Mipreme  authorities,  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the 
leading  of  companies  and  battalions  in  1870.  And,  whilst  the 
«tartliiig  doctrines  there  set  forth  as  to  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence o(  the  subordinate  leaders  had  much  to  do  with  the 
dkpenaon  of  units  and  the  difficulties  of  command  in  the 
battles  of  August  and  September  1870,  the  well-known 
pamphlet  ot  Prince  Frederick  Charles, «  On  the  Art  of  Fighting 
the  French,'*  was  directly  accountable  for  even  greater  evils — ^for 
the  recklen  impetuosity  of  the  German  officers  of  every  rank. 
Siirii  was  the  general  impatience  to  anticipate  the  enemy,  to 
^eur  the  initiative,  and  to  force  on  him  the  defensive,  that  it 
almost  seems  as  if  the  Jiir'ui  Frmutse  was  a  veritable  iiight- 


In  both  theories  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  large  germ  of 
tnitli.     The  company  column  certainly  does  give  elasticity  to 
the  attack ;    and   it   is  absolutely  necessary  under   rifle   fire, 
farecch-loading  or  otherwise,  that  the  sulx^niinate  leaders  should 
be  given  a  free  hand  at  the  moment  when  the  zone  of  effective 
fire  is*  FMiched,  for  from  that  moment  higher  control  is,  generally 
«p(«Ling,  alwilutely  impracticable.     But  it  was  not  iK*ci*ssiirv 
*hat   the   line  of  liattle   should   he  broken  up    into   conifMiny 
culumn«»  at  the  inoinent  of  deploying,  often  fur  Ix'yond  the  zone 
of  cfftTti%e  fire ;  it   ua^i   unwise*   to  make  the  (*<ini[mny  colinnn 
thr  tac-ti<>il  unit,  for  such  wiw  the  practical  n»sult  of  deployin*^ 
^nttaitono.   Iirigmles,  and   even    divisions    in    line  of  (*(>ni{)any 
n>iunm**,  i»ithout  leaving  any  reserve  whatever  in  the  hands  cif 
*he  (^inimandepi ;  and  the  fi*(>ling  timt   the  Milnmlinate  leaders 
Wl  VI  fnt*  a  haml  as  t4>  Im*  almost  en(*ounige<i  to  lo>e  touch 
•'f  ?h#'ir  i>%*n   battalions 'Uid  to  enilMirk  «>!i    iiulfjHMHlrnt  rnter- 
jinM-*,   wi^  iMttilin^Iv   prrjuilicial    to   ilcci^i\f  surcevs.      K\en 
\(«»!Tk*    hiin^'lf  ct>niplain<»  that    the  injixiin    '  Au^  dvv  'i'iifc  /w 
'«htMi'    wj*>    p'lier.illv    neglecte<l,    an«l     tlwit     fhr    cutrv     intt> 
.ittj*    u^tiallv  drp-n«Tate«l   into  mi  ini|>aticnt    rush.      Thr  Ke<l 
I'r.rwf,  tiMi,  «a^  in  the  right  ^hen  he  ur«:f<l  In't'ort'  hiHtonir;ule>- 
rr  -ann^    tht-    ini)M)rtanc(*  of   the    initiati\i',   the  {nmer    of   tht* 
•r!.  u»i\«%  and   thf  ni^ce^Mty  of  antici{mtin^  the  Fn-nch  4»HMt. 
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But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  commended  in  his  heart  the 
blundering  into  battle  which  was  seen  at  Woerth,  at  Spidieren, 
at  Colombey,  and  at  Gravelotte.     Had  not  the  French  leaders 
been  so  influenced  by  Marshal  NiePs  theory,  again  true  in  itself, 
that  the  proper  tactics  for  an  army  carrying  the  breech-loader 
was  to  remain  on  the  defensive  until  the  enemy  had  shattered 
himself  against  an   invulnerable   front,  they  would   have  re- 
membered that  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  enemy^s 
mistake  is  the  true  practice  of  war ;  they  would  have  remem- 
bered that  the  flank  is  generally  the  weakest  point,  and  the 
disciples  of  the  royal  soldier  would  have  paid  deeply  for  their 
temerity.     It  has  been  said  by  a  great  tactical  authority  that, 
so  far  as  his  reading  goes,  such  a  thing  as  a  normal  battle,  that 
is  the  battle  of  the  text-books,  where  due  preparation  and  fitting 
dispositions  precede  the  assault  or  the  defence,  very  seldom  occurs. 
Now,  this  is  a  dictum  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.     In  war, 
more  than  in  aught  else,  ^  the  best  laid  schemes  gang  aft  agley.^ 
But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
the  ideal,  that  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  should  not 
always  be  held    in    mind.      The  Franco-German   War    was 
certainly  remarkable,  it  may  almost  be  said  singular,  for  the 
absence  of  normal  battles.     There  are  few,  if  any,  actions  in 
which  a  deliberate  plan,  either  of  attack  or  defence,  had  been 
conceived  before  the  troops  came  into  collision.     The  state  of 
chaos  which  the  advance  school  of  theorists,  already  spoken  of, 
had  wrought  in  German  tactics,  was,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  that 
made  the  M etz  campaign  so  unlike  the  campaigns  of  Wellington 
and  Napoleon.     But  the  extraordinary  shortcomings  of  their 
enemy  had  much  to  do  with  the  eccentric  leading  of  the  victors. 
Never  was  seen  in  any  disciplined  army  such  absolute  neglect 
of  precaution,  so  inactive  a  cavalry,  so  complete  a  disregard  of 
the  value  of  time.     Except  at  Gravelotte — and  even  there  the 
troops  at  St.  Frivat   were  still   waiting  for  their  entrenching 
tools — the  French  were  always  unprepared.     Even  at  Woerth, 
although  MacMahon   had   already  fortified   and   manned  the 
position,  de   Failly  was   not   yet   up.      It   was   the  abnormal 
unreadiness  of  their  enemy  that,  in  part,  induced  the  Gfermans 
to  depart  from  ordinary  procedure. 
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Three  times  in  fourteen  days,  at  Vion\iUe,  on  the  left  at 
Grmvelotte,  and  at  Beaumont,  the  German  advanced  guards 
fiMmd  themsdves  within  range  of  the  French  camps,  the  tents 
still  standing,  the  men  engaged  in  cooking,  and  the  whole  force 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  enemy  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Such  opportunities  gave  no  time 
fbr  precise  arrangements,  for  concentrating  the  troops  before 
attack^  or  marshalling  them  in  battle  array.  Moreover,  at 
\loDTille  strategical  necessities  dictated  immediate  action.  At 
Beaumont  the  tactical  situation  was  equally  imperious.  But  at 
Spidieren  and  Colombey  it  was  the  vaulting  ambition  or  the 
loo  eager  daring  of  the  subordinate  generals  which  initiated  the 
risk  and  confusion  which  characterised  these  two  battles. 

At  Woerth  the  dislocation  of  the  Crown  Princess  plans  was 
due  rather  to  the  fact  that  from  his  position  far  in  rear  at  Sultz 
he  was  unable  to  control  the  ill-concerted  enterprises  of  his 
advanced  guards.  At  Gravelotte,  again,  the  battle  of  the  right 
wing  was  begun,  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Moltke, 
by  the  commander  of  the  SSrd  r^ment,  who,  on  his  own 
voliticm^  attacked  the  advanced  post  of  the  French  in  the  Bois  de 
Geni%'aux. 

In  the  war  of  1866,  also,  impromptu  engagements  were 
more  frequent  than  deliberate  encounterH ;  hut  the  Austrians 
cufTered  from  the  same  shortcomings  as  did  the  French  in  1870  : 
lack  of  reconnaissance  and  incapable  leaders.  Surprises  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  ;  and,  moreover,  tht*  Pnissians, 
»triving  to  gain  room  for  deploj-ment  in  the  o|x?ii  ground 
beyond  the  mountains,  were  compelled  to  attack  the  hostile 
po»tA,  which  maintained  so  slack  a  watch  over  the  defili*s, 
without  hesitation  or  delay. 

Such  were  the  cinHimstanct»s  which  hiiiderwl  the  lmttlt»s  of 
the^'  two  cam  [Mii^N  from  bein^  c*f>ii(iiicte<l  in  normal  fashion; 
ami  although  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  siieh  nminiHtanrt^i  will  not 
recur,  that  the  enemy  will  never  lay  him^^'lf  ojH'n  to  '^uipriso, 
*»r  tin'  juhanntl-gimnl  lemlers  always  aet  with  einum>|H»eticm, 
it  niu«»t  1m.*  acknowledged  that,  with  these  s|iortn)miiip;  re<-tifitMl 
pitched  battles* — that  is  engagi»ments  when*  !K>th  j^ides  liave 
Miilicient    time   to   make    preliniiiiar}'   dis|K>sitions — will  again 
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become  the  rule  ;  and  German  tacticians  are  careful  to  inculcate 
the  importance  of  a  deliberate  entry  into  action. 

Because  the  breech-loader  was  the  most  effective  factor  in 
both  these  wars,  a  belief  appears  to  have  arisen  that  its  intro- 
duction has  rendered  impracticable  the  deliberate  and  carefully 
prepared  attacks  of  large  masses  of  men.  It  is  true  that  long- 
range  fire  has  diminished  the  control  of  the  superior  leaders. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  commander  to  bring  his  troops 
to  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  enemy  that,  when  launched 
on  the  objective,  his  subordinates  have  no  space  wherein  to 
wander  from  the  true  direction ;  but  if  due  precautions  be  taken 
to  reconnoitre  far  to  the  front,  and  the  value  of  preparation 
and  of  unity  be  thoroughly  realised,  it  will  seldom  happen  that 
time  will  be  lacking  to  devise  a  plan  of  battle  or  to  make  fitting 
arrangements  for  its  prosecution.  Take  the  campaigns  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the 
scddiers  who  were  tacticians  as  well  as  strat^sts — Marlborou^i, 
Frederick,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  Lee.  In  how  many 
instances  were  they  compelled  to  fight  unprepared  ?  Not  one 
of  them,  save  on  very  rare  occasions,  was  taken  at  such  a  dis- 
advantage as  to  be  prevented  from  marshalling  his  troops  in 
such  order  as  best  befitted  the  circumstances,  and  of  meeting 
the  enemy,  either  when  attacking  or  on  the  defensive,  with  lui 
whole  strength.  Frederick,  indeed,  was  surprised  at  Hohenkirch. 
At  Busaco,  had  Massena  obeyed  Napoleon's  rule  and  bewi 
present  with  his  advanced  guard,  Wellington,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  defeated.  For  some  reason  which  Napier 
makes  no  attempt  to  explain,  ^the  position  was  only  half 
occupied,  and  the  allies  were  moving  with  the  disorder  con- 
sequent on  the  taking  unknown  ground,  when  forty  thousand 
French  infantry  and  a  large  number  of  batteries  crowned  the 
opposite  ridge.'  Lee,  too,  cautious  almost  to  a  fault  on  the 
defensive,  neglected  to  entrench  his  left  at  Mine  Run,  when 
confronted  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  October  1863,  and 
two  Federal  corps,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  his  whole  force, 
had  already  been  massed  opposite  this  point  when  the  impending 
assault  was  countermanded.  But  these  are  the  only  instances. 
The  necessity  for  immediate  attack  without  waiting  for  supports. 
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A  pyuctg<ting  which  destroys  all  symmetry  of  action,  which  sends 
uniU  into  the  struggle  on  an  abnormal  front,  renders  impossible 
the  retention  and  decisive  employment  of  the  reserve,  and 
redooei  superior  leading  to  a  minimum,  will  probably  occur  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past. 

But,  whilst  we  may  rate  at  its  true  value,  under  such 
nmimstances,  that  spirit  of  energetic  initiative  which  the 
Gcnnans  are  so  sedulous  to  foster,  the  dangers  of  the  abnormal, 
that  is — the  accidental  battle — should  also  be  given  their 
due  wei^t.  If  the  confusion,  and  the  but  partially  decisive 
resolta  consequent  on  that  confusion,  which  the  battles  of 
1H66  and  1870  display  are  to  be  avoided,  the  general-in- 
duef  must  be  allowed  time  to  frame  and  to  communicate  his 
plans,  to  point  out  the  various  objectives,  and  to  dispose  his 
troops  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  attack  or  of  defence 
that  be  has  conceived.  Thus  only  will  the  purpose  of  battle  be 
fulfilled  :  the  annihilation  or  demoralising  defeat  of  the  enemy^s 
amy.  Regarding  the  question  from  the  broader  point  of  \'iew, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  methods  of  the  two  greatest  English- 
■pflring  generals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Wellington  and 
Lee.  Both  having  indicated  to  their  subordinates  the  space 
they  were  to  occupy  in  the  line  of  battle  and  the  tactical 
objectives  they  were  asked  to  »eize,  frankly  «um'ndered  into 
thc-tr  hands  the  further  conduct  of  the  fight.  Wellington  on 
the  defitwi^e,  taught,  perhaps  by  the  danger  of  the  rash 
counter-stroke  of  the  Guanls  and  (iennans  at  Tnlavera,  stenily 
forbmdt  all  local  ofTeanive  action  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
yumtian.  I^ee,  probably  from  the  more  extensive  fnmt  of  l>attle 
which  he  had  to  superintend,  wa^  content  to  leave  the  decision  of 
iunit  to  the  judgment  of  his  lieutenants.  *'  During  the  battle,^ 
»rot4^  I >«%•  my  direction  is  of  nion»  liiunu  than  ust' ;  I  must 
rlirti  rely  on  my  division  and  hrigiule  eonimaiuKi-s.  I  think 
uvl  I  net  with  all  my  might  to  hrin^  up  my  Innips  to  tlu*  right 
lAmcr  «t  the  right  moment  ;  after  that  I  hnw  done  niv  duty.' 
Munfnfr,  Ixith  theM'  eonunandei-**  a|)|H'ar  to  haM-  instilUtI  into 
:hnr  %Anie  lieuteniintH  a  wholeM>me  apprehtiision  of  bringing  on 
ATcidrntAl    tjAttle^.*      Nor  did   they  find   it   in)|K>vsihIe  to  make 

W:ih  the  rteeption.  perhApc.  of  Craufurd.  the  famous  commander  of  thm 
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their  orders  explicit  without  at  the  same  time  hampering  their 
subordinates. 

This  faculty  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  lacking  in 
1870.  At  Spicheren,  on  August  6,  even  the  commander  of 
the  First  Army,  Greneral  von  Steinmetz,  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which 
was  to  delay  the  crossing  of  the  Saar  until  the  9th.  For 
two  days  frequent  reports  had  come  in  from  the  cavahry  that 
the  enemy  was  preparing  to  retreat.  The  unaccountable 
evacuation  of  the  Saarbriicken  ridge,  covering  the  bridges  over 
the  frontier  stream,  heightened  the  impression ;  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  14th  Division,  having  occupied  the  abandoned 
position,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  attacking  the 
hostile  troops  that  faced  him  on  the  Spicheren  heights.  These 
he  believed  to  be  but  a  small  rearguard.  In  reality,  they 
numbered  87,000.  The  Prussian  force  was  increased  during  the 
course  of  the  day  to  30,000,  but  had  Bazaine  and  his  subordinate 
commanders  acted  with  greater  promptitude  a  French  reinforce- 
ment of  30,000  men  might  easily  have  been  brought  on  to  the 
field.  The  Official  Account,  determined  to  do  nothing  to  dis- 
courage initiative,  discovers  that  *  the  independent  action  of  the 
14th  Division  was  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  Gr^rman 
generalship,  which  directed  every  effort  to  hanging  closely  on 
the  adversary.**  That  this  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  ot 
a  suppres&io  veri  may  be  suspected  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
following  day,  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  French  were 
retreating  or  had  taken  up  a  fresh  position  near  Bouzonville, 
the  advance  of  the  infantry,  set  in  motion  by  von  Steinmetz, 
was  stopped  by  a  direct  order  from  the  King,  and  the  task  of 
keeping  touch  assigned  to  the  cavalry  alone.  Again,  at  Grave- 
lotte,  as  the  author  of '  Das  Volk  in  Waffen '  has  pointed  out, 
the  leader  of  the  9th  Corps,  who  was  intended  to  maintain  a 
demonstrative  action  against  the  enemy^s  front  until  the  turning 
movement  should  be  developed,  was  not  explicitly  instructed  to 
this  effect,  and  hence  came  about  the  premature  engagement  of 
the  corps,  the  losses  and  the  withdrawal  of  its  fourteen  batteries. 

These  criticisms  are  made  in  no  carping  spirit.     But  whilst 
we  may  admire  to  the  fiill  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  oigani- 
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the  soundnefls  of  their  sjrstein  o{  practical  training,  their 
Hi  discipline,  the  self-devotion  of  the  officers,  their 
ivpcnbundant  energy,  and  their  unshrinking  acceptance  of 
reyonabili^,  it  is,  of  all  things,  unwise  not  to  recognise  their 
hxdtM.  None  are  readier  to  do  so,  now  that  the  majority  of  the 
great  leaders  of  1870  have  passed  to  a  bourne  where  criticism  is 
ptiwerless  to  annoy,  than  the  Germans  themselves.  No  more 
«i^»King  stricture,  not  only  on  tactical  procedure  but  on  the 
bearing  in  battle  of  both  officers  and  men,  has  ever  been 
published  than  the  pamphlet  of  German  origin,  *  The  Summer 
Nif^f's  Dream,^  which  i^peared  in  the  United  Sen-ice  Magazine. 

^Tlie  time,^  says  Laymann,  in  the  ^Frontal  Attack  of 
Infiuitiy,^  written  after  1870,  ^  which  is  spent  in  making  good 
dispositiciis  and  introducing  the  attack  is  never  lost.  .  .  .  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  make  the  most  careful  preparation,  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  chance  of  success.** 

*  Whenever  it  is  possible,^  says  von  der  Goltz,  *  the  advance 
of  a  wdl-ordered  development  of  the  forces  should  precede 
cntnuioe  into  fire.  ...  A  careful  arrangement  of  the  battie 
temres  the  simultaneous  and  collective  employment,  if  not  of  all 
forces,  yet  of  the  major  part  of  them.  It  spares  much  blood- 
»hedt  and,  in  the  course  of  battle,  readily  recoup  the  time  it 
has  cost.  .  .  .  The  action  of  the  future,"  he  aiUIs,  *  will  demand 
more  thorough  preliminaries,  a  clearer  coinpn^hension  of  the 
object  to  be  attained,  a  more  careful  arranp.Miieiit,  a  more 
intimate  co-operation  of  all  three  amis,  and  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  all  available  troops  to  decide  the  coniliHt.' 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  attention  \u\s  Ix^en  drawn 
to  the  methods  of  war  as  prac*tised  by  Wellington  and  Lee. 
After  the  war  of  1870,  and  its  stu{HMulous  Mic-ct*sses,  *i  school 
arose  amongst  us  which  saw  nothing  but  [H'rfittioii  in  the  army 
and  the  methiMK  of  the  victors.  It  is  dif!ic'iilt  to  p*t  rid  of  the 
i«iea  that  the  verj'  warmth  of  the  ()p|M)sitio!i  which  the  new 
Kieas  excited  drovf  thc-sc*  critics  to  extri'ini^.  That  the ()p|)osi- 
tjon  wms  strong  i^  certain  ;  but  looking  Iwuk  n\  tht*  rt)iiflirt,  now 
that  the  excitement  lia>  [>tu»se<]  away,  it  mxihs  a>  if  lH)th  |>artieH 
•cTT  partially  in  the  right,  'llie  one  crictl  uith  truth  tliat  a 
rrform    in    tactics   was  alxolutely    necf^sarv ;  the  other,    with 
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equal  truth,  that  its  opponents  had  forgotten  that  there  were 
'fortes  ante  Agamemnona,^  and  great  wars  brfore  1870.  In 
the  minds  of  some  was,  perhaps,  working  the  unconscious  feeling 
that  what  Wellington  had  handed  down  was  not  to  be  lightly 
discarded.  The  experience  of  the  Crimea  and  of  the  Mutiny 
taught  others — and  there  was  much  experience  in  the  ranks 
of  the  British  army — that  in  the  disorder,  the  precipitation 
and  recklessness  of  the  new  methods,  lurked  the  seeds  of 
great  disasters  ;  and  the  majority  of  English  soldiers  were 
loth  to  throw  away,  at  the  bidding,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  heritage  of  tactical  skill  which  is  the  birthright  of 
our  race. 

Neither*in  England  nor  in  America  did  the  new  theories  meet 
with  aught  but  a  grudging  acceptance.  And  the  instinct  that 
withstood  them  was  sound  to  the  core.  For  many  a  century  we 
have  been  proud  apprentices  to  war,  and  it  is  not  strength  nor 
courage,  pride  ourselves  on  them  as  we  may,  but  sheer  tactical 
adroitness,  the  quick  perception  of  the  means  to  the  end,  the 
mingled  ^71^^^^  and  resolution  which  success  demands,  that  have 
wrought  our  triumphs  both  by  sea  and  land. 

To  the  mingled  strain  of  Norseman,  Celt,  and  Saxon  we  owe 
that  combination  of  staunchness  on  the  defensive  and  Han  in  the 
attack  to  which  even  the  greatest  and  bitterest  of  our  enemies 
paid  a  generous  tribute.  But  such  attributes  are  not  sufficient 
of  themselves,  and  to  whatever  era  of  our  national  history  we  refer 
we  shall  find  that  they  have  been  supplemented  by  the  tactical 
skill  which  was  necessary  to  their  full  development.  It  is  true 
that  victor}'  has  not  always  been  constant.  The  memory  of  our 
ignominious  expulsion  fix)m  the  Low  Countries  in  1792  was 
obliterated  by  the  triumphs  of  the  Peninsula.  But  neither  the 
disasters  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  nor  the  defeats 
which  marked  the  war  of  1812,  have  a  place  in  our  catalogue  of 
failure.  Inflicted  by  an  enemy  who  was  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone,  they  can  no  more  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  our 
inferior  aptitude  for  war  than  Bannockbum  or  Prestonpans. 
*  Pares  aquilas,  et  pila  minantia  pilis ' :  oiu*  own  were  the  hands 
that  smote  us.  The  same  tenacity  which  retained  the  ridge  of 
Waterloo  retained,  with  Howe  and  his  troops  in  possession  of 
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Fliiladelphia,  the  defiant  American  battalions  in  their  winter 
euDp  at  Valley  Foige,  dwindling  slowly  and  exhausted,  but 
still  unaUe  to  reoognise  that  they  were  beaten.  The  same 
quick  perception  which  immortalised  Torres  Vedras,  and  taught 
our  genends  how  to  destroy  the  columns  of  the  French,  raised 
the  entrenchments  of  Bunker'^s  Hill,  extemporised  the  defences 
of  New  Orieans,  and  taught  the  colonial  levies  that  their  only 
cfaanee  of  coping  with  the  well-drilled  battalions  of  the  English 
army  was  to  imitate  the  tactics  of  the  Indian  and  the  snare 
ttiat  had  been  laid  for  Braddock. 

To  English  soldiers  of  the  present  generation,  who  are  ac- 
cisiocned  to  have  held  up  to  them  the  supremacy  of  Prussia 
tn  all  things  wariike,  this  may  appear  a  startling  assertion. 
But  if  history  be  examined  it  wUl  be  found  that  it  is  an 
Mwrfinn  susceptible  of  proof.  From  Cressy  to  Waterloo, 
Iran  Siuys  to  Trafalgar,  from  Plassey  to  Tel-el-Kebir, 
the  same  characteristic  is  alwap  present.  To  what  do  we 
owe  the  suocesKs  of  the  Peninsula?  Principally  to  the  line 
fiormation,  and  its  superior  development  of  fire ;  secondly, 
acooffding  to  General  de  S^gur,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
defensive  positions  were  occupied.  It  was  the  custom  of  other 
Dations  with  whom  the  French  fought  to  man  the  crest  of  the 
position,  aikl  he  relates  that  not  only  were  their  tnx^ps  thus 
eipup««l  to  artillery  fire,  but  that  when  the  attacking  column 
aprendcfl  the  flo\ye  the  bullets  of  the  defenders  passed  over  their 
heads.  TTr*  British  troops,  on  the  eontrarj',  were  genemlly 
poKtcd  at  musket-range  in  rear  of  the  crest.  Here  they 
Miflcnxl  little  from  the  hostile  gtnis,  and  when  the  nttneking 
column  %urmounted  the  hill  it  wan  recviveil  with  u  heavy  fn)ntHl 
and  overlapping  fire,  and  was  thc^n  chargifl  with  the  bayonet. 
A^n«  although  it  is  a  fact  which  is  often  diNn^ganhnl,  the 
Pi-ninMilar  anny  won  even  niori'  victories  when  attaeking  than 
dtffnding,  and  here  the  line  played  an  all -important  |)jiH. 
Wellington^  fonnation  for  attack  was  in  S4'\enil  liiK's,  following 
cim-  another  in  rloM?  succession  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  n»nmrk  tluit 
it  was  in  all  proliability  an  instinctive  adlunnce  to  tniditional 
mctliods  that  won  the  Alum.  'Hir  formation  in  thnn.'  lin**^, 
dm*  ratlMrr  to  the  im*niory  of  Salamanca  than  to  any  M.'t  puqNi^r, 
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forced  of  itself  the  way  to  victory.  These  were  the  tactics, 
then,  that  defeated  the  conquerors  of  Europe,  and  they  were 
by  no  means  novel.  In  the  days  of  Marlborough,  as  in  those  of 
Frederick,  the  line  was  the  normal  order  of  battle.  When  the 
majority  of  nations,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, saw  fit  to  break  entirely  with  the  past,  and  to  imitate  the 
columns  that  had  worsted  them,  England  held  fast  to  her 
traditions,  meeting  the  new  tactics  by  modifications  of  her 
system,  extending  the  front  by  employing  two  ranks  instead  of 
three,  and  shielding  the  thin  line,  whether  in  attack  or 
defence,  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  she  still  retained  the  linear  tactics  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  employed  no  skirmishers,  and  the 
men  still  stood  three  deep.  At  Wagram,  also,  the  Archduke 
Charles  marshalled  his  Austrians  in  line,  but  again  without  those 
modifications  which  gave  the  formation  sufficient  strength  to 
oppose  the  onset  of  the  French. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  none  of  the  French  marshals  in  the 
Peninsula  nor  Napoleon  himself  at  Waterloo  attempted  any 
other  method  of  attack  except  that  of  deep  columns,  preceded 
by  skirmishers,  against  the  English.  Neither  the  formation  in 
small  battalion  columns,  nor  continuations  of  line  of  column, 
giving  a  broad  front  of  fire  as  well  as  weight  for  the  charge, 
which  had  been  the  rule  up  to  Austerlitz,  and  had  been  re- 
suscitated by  Napoleon  in  1814,  were  ever  employed.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  both  at  Alexandria  and  Maida  they 
failed ;  and  so  the  English  tactics,  combining  the  dasticiiy  of 
the  new  order  with  the  vigour  of  the  old,  proved  superior  to 
the  tactics  of  the  nations  who  disdained  reform  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  French  who  had  altogether  discarded  the  experience 
of  the  past. 

It  has  already  been  implied  that  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  gave  proof  of  their  kinship,  although  the 
method  of  showing  it  was  scarcely  fraternal,  and  the  Secession 
War  is  strong  evidence  that  years  of  separation  have  in  no  wise 
impaired  the  aptitude  they  then  displayed.  With  a  regular 
army  of  less  than  20,000  officers  and  men,  possessing  no  more 
experience  of  service  than  that  won  in  the  Mexican  campaign  of 
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'Safe  than  twentj  yean  before,  and  in  punitive  expeditions 
•gainit  the  redskins  of  the  western  border,  the  nation  found 
itmit  plunged  into  a  conflict  on  the  vastest  scale.  And  yet, 
dc^te  the  absolute  ignorance  of  war  and  its  requirements  which 
esisied  amongst  the  mass  of  combatants,  despite  the  lack  of 
experienoe,  the  tactics  of  the  American  troops,  at  a  very  early 
period,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  Prussians  in  1866.  In 
organiftatioD  and  in  discipline  there  were  gross  shortcomings ;  in 
•tzmi^gy,  controlled  as  it  was  by  the  Government  and  not  by 
the  military  chiefr,  grave  errors  were  committed ;  but  on  the 
field  ot  battle  the  racial  instinct  asserted  itself.  The  success 
with  which  from  the  veiy  first  the  cavalry  was  employed  on  the 
outpust  line  puts  to  shame  the  inactivity  of  the  Prussian  horse- 
OMn  in  Bohemia;  and,  whilst  the  tactics  of  the  Prussian 
artiUay  against  the  Austrians  were  feeble  in  the  extreme,  the 
very  cootrary  was  the  case  in  the  Secession  War.  If  the 
imiaiity  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  assault  by  silencing  the 
cDcmy^s  guns,  and  shaking  the  moral  of  his  troops  by  a  heavy 
bombaidmcnt,  was  not  always  realised,  the  batteries,  neverthe- 
IcM,  were  always  massed  when  the  ground  permitted,  and  so 
eariy  as  Bull  Run  we  find  the  gunners  on  both  sides  rendering 
effective  support  to  the  infantry  by  boldly  pushing  forward  into 
the  fighting  line.  Nor  were  the  larger  tactical  manccuvres  even 
of  1870  an  improvement  on  tho!»c  of  the  American  campaigns. 
In  many  respecbi  they  were  identical ;  flank  attacks  and 
wide  turning  movements  were  as  frequent  in  one  caste  as  in  the 
(yther ;  and  not  only  were  the  victors  of  Sedan  antici|Nite(l  in 
the  method  of  attack  by  successive  rushes,  but  the  terrible 
oonfiMon  which  followed  a  protracted  struggle,  and  for  which 
PruMan  tacticians  still  despair  of  discovering  a  remedy,  was 
*fx«ilily  rectified  by  Anierit^n  ingenuity,  lliat  the  Anierinin 
troopiK  acting  on  the  offensive,  were  not  called  upon  to  face 
K>  formidable  a  weapon  as  the  chassepot  is  true  enough  ;  the 
eflccts  of  fire  were  not  felt  at  so  great  a  range,  but  their  tiictic^l 
furmatioas  were  far  better  adapted  to  preserve  cxihcsion  than 
thoMC  of  the  IVussians.  Moreover,  if  it  be  asserted  that  such 
foruuitioa<»  were  impossible  against  the  breeih-loader,  there 
ift  DO  doubt  whatever  that  the  Americans  made  more  careful 
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preparations  for  attack,  were  far  more  zealous  to  re-form  the 
ranks  after  every  phase  of  battle,  and,  whilst  developing  a 
broad  front  of  fire,  kept  within  proper  boimds  the  initiative  ot 
their  company  commanders.  An  American  oflScer,  speaking  of 
the  extraordinary  intermingling  of  miits  and  the  delay  in 
rallying  at  Kiiniggratz,  rates  as  follows :  *The  Grerman  troops 
were  green  in  1866.  American  troops  of  1865  would  have 
assembled  much  quicker.  But  in  1862  the  Americans  would 
have  been  nearly  as  slow  about  it  as  the  Germans.** 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  tactical  capacity  which  is  claimed 
as  the  birthright  of  both  English  and  American  soldiers  has 
been  found  wanting  in  individuals  a  valid  cu-gument  against  its 
existence  in  the  mass.  Many  a  man  is  a  soldier  in  name  who 
is  morally  unfitted  for  command.  There  are  men  so  bound  by 
regulation  and  method  as  to  have  lost  all  power  of  initiative, 
who  are  incapable  of  assuming  responsibility,  whose  only  guide 
in  battle  is  the  Drill-book,  and  who  have  lost  the  ability  of 
adapting  principles  to  circumstances. 

Moreover,  tactical  instinct  seldom  acts  by  inspiration.  It 
is  seldom  possible,  when  confronted  by  an  enemy  who  employs 
novel  and  unexpected  tactics,  to  devise  on  the  field  the  best 
means  of  meeting  them. 

To  maintain  that  every  Englishman  or  every  American  is 
naturally  a  better  soldier  than  any  Frenchman  or  any  Grerman 
would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  a  capacity  for  conquest  is  inherent 
in  the  English-speaking  race  it  would  be  useless  to  deny. 
Whether  this  attribute  is  the  gift  of  Providence,  whether  it  is 
the  outcome  of  climate,  of  freedom,  or  of  blood,  is  a  question 
with  which  we  have  no  concern ;  it  is  enough  that  it  exists,  and 
we  have,  therefore,  no  need  to  ask  another  nation  to  teach  us 
to  fight,  nor  are  we  bound  to  accept  the  *  Tactics  of  1870 ' 
or  the  Geiman  ^  Field  Exercise  ^  of  to-day  as  infallible  and 
conclusive. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  the 
experience  of  others.  As  regards  the  tactics  to  be  employed 
against  a  civiUsed  enemy,  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  personal 
data  on  which  to  build.  To  understand  the  moral  and  physical 
effect  of  modem  firearms,  to  recognise  the  dangers  that  beset  a 
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modem  battlefield,  the  obstadeti  that  we  shall  there  meet  with, 
the  enhanced  difficulties  of  command  and  of  manceuvring,  we 
muii  turn  to  recent  history,  and  with  recent  European  history, 
io  far  as  war  is  concerned,  we  have  fortunately  had  nothing  to 
do.  It  would  be  unwise,  moreover,  not  to  give  full  weight  to 
the  conclusions  at  which  Continental  critics,  practically  en- 
Ughimed,  have  arrived,  but  it  is  not  essential  either  to  assent  to 
or  to  adc^t  these  conclusions. 

We  have  to  prepare  for  war  under  present  conditions,  and 
we  mutt  prepare  for  it  on  certain  definite  lines  ;  but  judgment 
ilioukl  be  8uq)ended  until  we  have  mastered  the  experiences  of 
the  breedi-loader  battle,  until  we  have  considered  the  effects  of 
diCexeDces  of  organisation,  of  discipline  and  moral  which  exist 
bctweeu  ourselves  and  others,  and  have  decided  whether  delation 
from  principles  and  methods,  which  not  tradition  merely,  but 
success  almost  un vaiying,  has  hall-marked,  is  j  ustified  or  not.  To 
quote  General  Maurice,  ^  the  less  we  imagine  we  can  dispense  with 
any  of  the  lessons  of  the  past,  the  sounder  our  conclusions  will  be. 
Such  is  the  fi&shion  after  which  we  should  exercise  the  critical 
fiiculty,  and,  fortunately,  the  instinct  which  leads  to  sound 
CTiodusifmB  is  present  to  preside  at  our  deliberations. 

The  echoes  of  the  triumphal  march  of  tlieir  retuniing  ui*niy 
had  hardly  died  away  ^  Unter  den  Linden  "*  before  the  Pntssiaii 
M>ldierh  of  Tl  began  taking  stock  of  the  methods  by  which 
they  had  been  making  histon'.  They  found,  in  the  first  placv, 
that  ikucoessful  infantry'  attacks,  generally  speaking,  luul  Ix^eii 
cvried  out  by  swanns  of  skinnishers ;  that  the  only  way  of 
^uning  groimcU  when  once  the  zone  of  efflx'tive  fire  had  lieen 
rearfaed,  was  by  feeding  the  skirmishers  with  amstant  rein- 
furrmicnts  ;  and  that,  in  a  hotly  contested  battle,  battalion 
had  to  Ix*  piled  u|)on  battalion  in  order  to  maintain  the  firing 
IiiR-  ut  full  strength. 

Now  the  outcome  of  such  metliocts  as  these,  a>  Bogii.slawski 
^svv  waft  a  return  to  *  the  (*onibiit  of  >4ivagi»>,  who,  fighting 
witiiout  any  regular  onler,  rush  in  nia>M*N  upon  the  enemy, 
wishing  to  come  as  i|uickly  its  |>ossible  to  single  c*ou)l)at.'  And 
he  further  confesses  that  *  such  a  dispersion  of  the  combatantH 
(iui3  not  contribute  to  our  c^ontrol  o\er  the  fight  nor   to  iU 
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quick  conclusion."  But  these  methods,  with  all  their  dis- 
advantages, had  been  successful,  and  by  the  Prussians  they 
were  accepted  as  the  true  tactics  of  the  breech-loader  battle. 
Extreme  disorder  was  held  to  be  inevitable;  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  improvements  suggested  were  a  stricter  fire- 
discipline  and  constant  practice  in  fighting  in  a  medley  of 
different  companies,  battalions,  and  brigades.  No  change  in 
formation  was  advocated.  A  single  line  of  skirmishers,  fed 
by  the  constant  accession  of  small  bodies  fix>m  the  rear, 
remained  the  normal  disposition  for  infantry  on  the  ofiensive. 

These  tactics  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  that  had 
been  hitherto  taught  in  England.  The  Prussians  held  that, 
not  only  was  the  attack  to  be  prepared,  but  that  the  assault 
was  to  be  carried  out,  by  the  skirmishers.  A  second  line* 
except  as  a  means  of  feeding  the  firing  line,  they  considered 
useless.  Our  own  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
the  duty  of  the  skirmishers  was  merely  to  cover  the  advance  of 
the  main  body,  which,  moving  shoulder  to  shoulder,  was  to  pass 
through  the  firing  line  and  carry  the  position  with  the  bayonet 

So  soon  as  the  experience  of  the  war  of  1870-1  began  to 
be  discussed  in  England,  the  two  schools  of  critics  came  into 
violent  opposition  on  the  question  of  the  infantiy  attack. 
The  first  favoured  Prussian  methods.  The  second  held  fast 
to  tradition.  The  first,  so  far  as  nmnbers  went,  were  much  in 
the  minority.  The  second  had,  perhaps,  less  skilful  advocates ; 
and,  moreover,  the  details  of  the  Franco-Grerman  battles 
were  not  then  sufficiently  known  to  enable  them  to  overthrow 
arguments,  which  their  antagonists  based  on  incidents  of 
the  recent  struggle.  The  conflict  between  these  two  opinions 
is  a  matter  of  ancient  history.  It  is,  nevertheless,  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  an  instance  of  the  tendency  of  criticism 
to  touch  extremes,  but  of  the  value  of  an  instinctive  regard  for 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  It  was  not  that  the  more  conservative 
school  considered  reform  unnecessary,  but  it  held  that  oiu*  former 
tactics  were  based  on  sound  principles,  principles  that  had  with- 
stood the  practical  test  of  many  years  of  warfare  and  were  not 
now  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside. 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  to  text-books  or  theorists ;  the 
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defalk  of  the  Peninsular  battles  show  us  practically  what  was 
the  traditional  attack  formation  of  the  British  in&ntry. 
(1)  As  a  pidiminaiy  disposition,  the  troops  were  divided  into 
three  lines  before  they  were  set  in  motion.  (S)  The  objective 
of  each  division  was  clearly  indicated,  either  by  direct  in- 
structional or  by  the  division  being  placed  opposite  that  point 
of  the  enemy^s  position  which  it  was  to  assault,  and  being 
allotted  a  space  in  the  line  of  battle  that  it  could  adequately 
cover,  and  no  more.  (3)  During  the  attack  itself,  the  skirmish 
line  was  given  a  free  hand,  and  the  leaders  of  units  were 
alk»wed  to  act  on  their  own  initiative.  So  fiiUy  was  this  last 
neoemty  recognised,  that  General  Maurice,  in  his  Wellington 
esHiy,  says  that  the  regulations  of  1870,  based  on  the  old 
skirmishing  tactics,  *  although  introduced  before  skirmishing 
had  attained  its  present  importance,  appear  to  be  compiled  on 
as  sound  principles  as  if  all  the  experience  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  had  been  before  the  writers.^  What  these  tactics 
were  may  be  gathered  from  Napier^s  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  Li^t  Division  on  the  Coa.  ^  Here,  as  in  every  other 
part  ci  the  fields  the  quickness  and  knowledge  of  the  battalion 
remedied  the  faults  of  the  general.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
for  a  line,  no  time  for  anything  but  battle.  Every 
captain  carried  of!  his  company  as  an  independent  body, 
and  joining  as  he  could  with  the  15th  and  52nd,  the 
whole  presented  a  nuu»  of  skirmishers,  acting  in  small  parties 
and  under  no  regular  command,  yet  each  confident  in  the 
counge  and  discipline  of  those  on  his  right  and  left,  and  all 
keeping  together  with  surprising  ngour.'  (4)  The  second 
and  third  lines  in  close  order  behind  the  skinnishers  maintained 
their  tactical  unity  throughout  the  advance.  When  the 
position  was  mrriwl,  no  time  was  lost  in  resunun|;  the  original 
fumiation,  and  the  tn>ops  were  in  a  [Misition  to  proseeute  a 
further  attack,  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  or  to  rluvk  ii  tx>unter- 
•troke.  (5)  The  knowlalge  that  strong  Hup|K)rts  were  close 
at  hand*  and  the  ver}'  aspeets  of  their  solid  lines  and  gleaming 
bayonetii,  not  only  adiled  tliat  element  of  nioml  >tn*ngth  to 
the  attack  which  \s  above  all  things  cN^^ntial,  hut  shook  the 
mural  of  the  staunchest  enemy. 
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Such  were   the  principles,  putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  consideration   that  the  bayonet  was  expected  to  be  the 
supreme  arbiter   of  the  fight,  of  our  offensive  tactics.     The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  was  the  formation  in  three 
lines,  preceded  by   skirmishers.     In   this,   as   I   have  already 
stated,  there    was    nothing    novel.     It    is    recomm^ided    by 
Vegetius,  the  most  ancient  writer  on  minor  tactics.     It  was 
familiar  to  the  Black  Prince.     *  Let  us  consider,'  he  said,  when 
the  French  were  reported  to  be  advancing  on  Poitiers,  *  how  we 
can  best  receive   them  at  advantage,'  and  the  English  army 
was  then  drawn  up   in   three  lines   of  battle.     Marlborough 
found  it  sufficient.     It  was  abandoned  at  Fontenoy,  and  with 
it  victory  departed.     It  was  invariably  employed  by  Wellington. 
It  had  become  traditionary  in  England,  and  no  English  soldier 
had   hitherto   doubted   its   efficacy.     It  is  scarcely  matter  for 
wonder,   then,   that   the  great   majority   of    English   soldiers 
refused  to  be  convinced  that  the   Prussian  system,  which,  in 
almost  every  single  respect,  ignored  the  principles  on  which 
their  own  formations  had  been  founded,  could  be  anything  but 
vicious.     They  were  ready  to  admit  that  the  new  firearms  had 
made  modifications  necessary,  but  they  would  go  no  further. 
They   felt,   truly  enough,   that   the   new   methods   absolutely 
invited  the  disorder  which   practical  experience  taught  them 
was  so  great  an  evil,  and  that  the  evidence  brought  forward 
was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  prove  that  there  was  no  speedier 
means  of  carrying  a  position  than  by  wearing  out  the  defei^der 
by  sheer  stress  of  fire.     However,  the  views  of  the  reformers 
prevailed.     The  different  editions  of  the  *  Field  Exercise '  issued 
between  1870  and  1888  followed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  lead 
of  the  Prussians.     The  line  of  skirmishers   and  its  supports 
became  the  fighting  line.     The  second  line  was  merely  to  be 
employed  to  stiffen  the  fighting  line  prior  to  the  final  advance 
on  the  demoralised  enemy.     The  skirmishers  were  to  give  the 
coup  de  grdce.     In  other  respects  the  views  of  the  conservative 
school  prevailed.     The  leaders  of  companies  were  not  allowed 
the  same  independence  as   in  Prussia;   and  the  retention  of 
a  second  line  in  the  hands  of  the  battalion  commander,  and 
its   advance  at  the  critical   moment    in    full    strength,   was 
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cmlculAted  to  preserve  tactical  unity  and  to  render  moral 
aadstance  at  the  right  time.  In  1888,  however,  although  no 
new  experience  had  been  gained,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
rifle  had  even  increased  the  power  of  fire,  and  had 

Bingly  rendered  further  modifications  necessary,  the  ^  Field 
Eicirise*  appeared  under  a  new  title  containing  radical  changes 
as  regards  formations  for  the  attack  and  the  method  of  its 
execution.  Radical,  that  is,  with  respect  to  the  theories  of 
the  Prussian  school  that  had  been  accepted  since  the  fall  of 
Puis.  Bui  radical  in  no  other  sense,  for  the  present  tactics 
at  thcf  British  infantry  are  essentially  those  that  were  advocated 
fay  the  more  conservative  school  when  the  necessity  of  modifica- 
titm  was  first  recognised,  and  are  based  on  the  same  principles 
wfaidi  tradition  had  handed  down  to  us  as  sound.  The 
attacking  force  is  once  more  divided  into  three  lines,  each  with 
a  dktiiict  duty.  Tlie  skirmishers  no  longer  bear  the  title  of 
the  fitting  line,  and  whilst  they  have  still  the  most  important 
part  to  play  in  beating  down  the  enemy'^s  fire  and  breaking 
down  his  morale  the  bayonet  has  once  more  asserted  itself^  To 
the  teooiid  line,  relying  on  the  cold  steel  only,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Peninsula,  is  entrasted  the  duty  of  bringing  the  battle 
to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  of  inserting,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enony^A  position,  a  body  of  troops  in  such  unity  nnd  order  as 
to  enable  pursuit  to  be  rapidly  taken  up,  a  further  attack 
initiated,  or  a  counter-stroke  beaten  back.  To  this  point  the 
pendulum  has  swimg.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  whether 
the  tacticml  instinct,  which  has  been  already  claimed  as  |Kvuliar 
tn  our  race,  is  in  consonance  with  the  teaching  of  recent 
history. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  wars  of  1866, 
IHTO-I  and  1877-H  was  the  extmonliiiary  intermixture  of 
unit»  which  took  phice  during  the  infantry  attack.  Now,  it 
niay  be  grant«l  thjit  even  in  the  day^  of  inu/^.lc-Iiwiders  the 
tame  cxMifu^ion  was  by  no  means  unusual.     Hut  it  is  open  to 

*  It  mutt  be  remembered  that  thi^t  w&a  written  {^?mc  jears  ago.  Since 
tbao  much  hse  happened;  but  the  bajooet,  which  \»ab  somewhat  under  a 
&oq4  •b  tiM  risoH  of  the  abnormal  oooditioni  o(  South  African  warfare,  ha^ 
•Ciua  inaUttd  iU  tiittenee  in  the  Far  East.— Ed. 
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doubt  whether  it  has  not  been  magnified  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Prussian  sjrstem.  Colonel  Gawler,  one  of  the  most  reliable 
authorities  as  to  the  tactics  of  the  Peninsula,  asserts,  indeed, 
that  every  stoutly  fought  battlefield  saw  men  of  different 
companies,  of  different  regiments,  even  of  different  divisions, 
fighting  side  by  side.  But  he  refers  only  to  the  skirmishers. 
Colonel  Home,  again,  brings  forward  the  Alma  as  an  instance. 
But  the  advance  across  the  Alma,  although  made  in  three  lines, 
was  not  conducted  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  advance  at  Sala- 
manca or  Vittoria.  In  the  first  place,  the  troops  of  ^54  were 
unpractised  in  the  movements  of  large  bodies,  however  well 
drilled  they  may  have  been  in  battalion.  Secondly,  the  staff 
was  equally  inexperienced,  and  the  front  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
first  line  was  underestimated  by  a  thousand  yards.  Thirdly, 
the  troops  moved  forward  in  line  for  more  than  a  mile.  In  the 
Peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advance  was  invariably  made 
in  line  of  quarter-columns  until  the  zone  of  effective  fire  was 
reached.  In  fact,  Wellington  and  his  lieutenants  knew  that 
^  coltmins,^  to  quote  Napier,  ^  are  the  soul  of  military  operations  ; 
in  them  is  the  victory,  and  in  them  is  safety  to  be  found  after 
a  defeat.  The  secret  consists  in  knowing  when  and  where  to 
extend  the  front.*'  Columns  for  the  preliminary  movement,  line 
for  the  assault ;  a  combination  which  assm*ed  strength,  rapidity, 
and  order,  was  the  weapon  of  Wellington.  Raglan  relied  on 
the  line  alone,  and  hence  the  confusion  on  the  heights  of  Alma. 
The  Grermans  have  preferred  to  recognise  confusion  as  an 
inevitable  evil,  and  endeavour  to  minimise  it  by  training  their 
men  in  peace  to  such  control  and  obedience  as  is  possible  under 
such  untoward  circumstances.  This  they  had  done  before  1870, 
and  the  system  bore  good  fruit.  To  quote  Greneral  Maurice, 
speaking  of  the  great  war :  *  The  distinction  between  the  form 
in  which  the  Prussians  and  French  severally  fought,  after 
each  had  begun  to  realise  the  necessity  for  change,  was  not  that 
the  French  were  less  scattered  than  the  Prussians ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  much  more  so. 
The  distinction  was  this :  the  Prussian  training  had  prepared 
them  to  be  in  hand  though  scattered.     The  French,  unprepared 
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far  any  other  use  of  skiimiahers  than  an  auxiliar}'  one,  were  out 
of  hand  as  soon  as  they  were  scattered.'*  With  the  system 
which  wrought  such  sound  results  it  is  impossible  to  quarrel. 
It  is  one  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  it  is  well  to  ask 
whether  it  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Is  it  not  wise,  whilst 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  evolve  order  out  of  disorder,  to 
begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
that  disorder  assuming  abnormal  dimensions  ?  The  ^  battle- 
discipline^  of  Boguslawski  and  other  tacticians  does  not  com- 
■cnd  itself  as  a  sufficient  remedy  even  to  their  own  comrades- 
iii-anns.  One  Grerman  officer,  at  least,  arguing  from  his  own 
aperienoe,  has  asserted,  in  no  measured  tenns,  his  conviction 
of  its  insufficiency.  In  this  respect  there  arc  few  who  are 
not  disposed  to  agree  with  the  author  of  *•  A  Summer  Night\s 
Dream/  It  is  his  revolt  against  a  procedure  which  has 
been  instinctively  oondenmed  as  vicious  that  has  aroused  so 
interest  in  his  revelations.  At  the  same  time  his  pro- 
for  improvement  have  not  met  with  approval.  They 
ignofe  the  fundamental  evils  of  the  German  system  of  attack. 
Tliey  upset  the  modifications  of  the  tactics  of  the  pre-breech- 
loader  era,  which  every  school  has  accepted  as  necessary.  They 
introduce  others  with  which  history  and  experience  will  have 
nothing  to  do ;  and  they  directly  violate  the  principles  which 
have  governed  infantry  tactics  since  the  wars  of  the  FriMich 
Hrtolution.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  suggests  that  instciul 
of  the  fint  line  of  attai'king  infantry  lx?ing  fonned  into  a  chain 
of  skirmishers,  allowing  each  man  five  feet  in  the  ranks,  it 
iboul<l  be  composed  of  a  nuniU'r  of  si^irtions,  c*a(*h  fif^v  strong, 
in  ftingle  rank  and  in  closc>  onler.  I  lis  objeition  to  rxtcndeil 
order  appears  to  be  not  so  much  that  it  pHxhurH  confusion  and 
the  intermixture  of  units,  hut  that  it  pn*>€'nts  so  many  opjK)r- 
tuniesi  of  skulking;  anil  skulking,  if  his  Ntattnunts  are  to  Ix' 
'^•allowwl,  existcnl  in  thf  IVussinn  army  of  ISTO  to  a  degree 
tliat  wasi  never  heard  of  in  a  uell-(liscij)line<l  annv  of  n»gular 
troops  before  or  since.  Now,  extendiil  ortier  has  Ikiii  adopted 
a^  jMirt  of  the  infantrj-  comlmt,  not  only,  jis  the  Drill-book, 
following  Boguslawhki,  implies,  IxjcauM*  within  a  certain  nuige 
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the  advance  in  close  order  is  no  longer  practicable,  but  for  the 
following  very  excellent  reasons  : 

1.  Extended  order  is  specially  adapted  to  rapid  move- 
ment over  ground  made  difficult  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
obstacles. 

2.  Fire  action  can  be  best  developed  in  extended  order. 
The  men  have  latitude  in  the  choice  of  a  position,  and  have 
plenty  of  space  wherein  to  use  the  rifle. 

3.  Latitude  in  the  choice  of  a  position  means  latitude  in  the 
selection  of  cover;  and  this,  combined  with  the  facts  that  a 
change  of  position  may  be  made  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and 
that  *  dressing  '*  is  not  insisted  on,  as  it  must  be  in  close  order, 
renders  the  extended  line  the  least  favourable  target  for  the 
enemy^s  fire. 

The  objections  to  the  proposals  of  this  dreamer  of  dreams 
are  (1)  That  time,  an  important  factor  in  the  attack,  where 
the  chief  endeavour  is  to  pass  over  the  groimd  and  to  get  within 
effective  range  as  speedily  as  possible,  woidd  be  lost  if,  after  the 
passage  of  every  obstacle,  the  taking  or  leaving  cover,  the  sections 
were  to  be  accurately  dressed.  (2)  That  these  sections,  with  a 
compact  front  of  forty  yards,  and  a  wide  interval  between  each, 
would  invite  a  concentrated  fire.  (3)  That  a  shoulder-to-shoulder 
movement,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  loose  order,  lacks 
the  rapidity  of  the  rush  of  a  number  of  men  who  have  nothing 
to  think  about  except  reaching  the  next  halting  place  in  the 
speediest  and  safest  manner  they  can  devise. 

Loss  of  time  and  loss  of  life  would  be  the  residts  of  such  a 
formation.  And  sympathise  as  we  may  with  his  endeavours  to 
restore  *  the  bloody  energy  of  battle,^  it  is  impossible  to  approve 
of  unnecessary  waste  of  vital  power.  Such  methods  are  too 
drastic.  The  presence  of  the  faint-hearted  woidd  scarcely 
compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  stouter  hearts ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  revolutionise  tactics  in  order  to  check  an  evil 
with  which  a  few  file-closers,  aided  by  a  copious  vocabulary  and 
the  regulation  revolver,  would  be  well  able  to  deal.  The 
disorder  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  attack  of  the  Prus- 
sian infantry  in  'TO-Tl,  was  not  due  to  the  use,  but  to  the 
abuse,  of  extended  order ;  and  this  abuse  arose  from  the  want  of 
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pcpumtkm ;  the  hurrying  through  or  neglect  of  the  preliminary 
ttages;  fiuilty  dispositions  at  the  outset,  the  ini{)etuo6ity  of 
aO  rmnka,  and  the  excessive  independence  of  the  subordinate 
laden. 

Hie  truth  is  that,  in  numy  respects,  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Proman  tactics  of  1870  was  fundamentally  unsoimd.  This 
cveeping  statement  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
regulations  in  force  before  the  war  made  careful  provision 
ipunst  the  occurrence  of  the  faults  that  there  made  themselves 
lo  pffomiiient.  There  are  two  ways,  however,  of  reading  regula- 
tion*. Tlie  one  to  master  them  so  thoroughly  that  each  has  its 
due  prominence  in  the  mind,  and  therefore  its  due  prominence 
in  actkm  ;  to  become,  as  it  were,  instinctively  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  whole.  The  other,  the  more  universal,  to  r^ard 
only  those  which  affect  everyday  procedure,  such  as  drill, 
naiMruvm,  and  inspections,  and  which  are  therefore  thrust 
into  undue  jMrominence  ;  relegating  the  remainder  to  the  second 
plaee  in  peace;  and  consequently,  as  in  times  of  excitement 
act  rather  by  habit  than  on  reflection,  ignoring  them  in 
Tliat  portion  of  our  own  Drill-book  which  refers  to 
attack  and  defence  is  merely  the  essence  of  tactics.  There  is 
DO  sin^e  sentence  which  is  not  of  primary'  importance,  no  single 
principle  laid  down  that  (*an  hv  violated  uith  impunity,  no 
single  instruction  that  should  not  ()e  prac*tiscil  over  and  over 
again.  And  yet  how  often,  in  the  attack  of  a  l)attalion,  are  the 
diagrams  intendecl  merely  as  a  general  guide  under  the  least 
complicated  circumstances,  the  only  things  that  are  considered  ! 
It  i»  not  so  much  that  the  spirit  is  neglectwl  for  the  letter,  but 
that  the  constant  attention  to  tho««  nili^s  in  the  daily  work  of 
the  drill-ground  lea<ls  to  other  nilw  and  principles,  U»ss  suscep- 
uHv  of  methodical  pnx'e<hire,  iK'in^^  overI<M)ked.  Certain 
principles  are  exalted  to  the  exehision  of  others.  It  was  thus 
with  the  IVussians  in  1870.  The  |H)wer  of  the  initiative,  thi' 
•tn-figth  of  the  ofrenM\e,  the  extvUent  results  of  the  eoni|)any- 
njumn  formation,  hail  Ix^en  dinned  into  their  eui>.  'lliey  went 
!rito  battle  with  their  minds  sjitunitcxl  witli  thev*  ideas,  and 
fundamental  principles  were  cast  to  the  winds.  It  is  for  this 
rtttnon  that  the  groundwork  of  an  officer's  eduaition  should  lye 
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the  tactical  regulations;  the  drill-book,  and  the  drill-book 
alone.  When  every  word  and  every  principle  contained  therein 
has  been  tattooed  into  his  brain,  theoretically  and  practically, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act  otherwise  than  in  accor- 
dance with  them,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  him  be  introduced 
to  grand  tactics  and  the  operations  of  war.  Let  him  learn 
how  the  individual  soldier,  the  individual  section,  company,  and 
battalion,  is  expected  to  act  in  every  phase  of  active  service, 
and  the  knowledge  he  has  thus  acquired  will  render  it  easy  for 
him  to  learn  the  art  of  independent  command.  Skill  in  placing 
his  men  in  good  position  for  using  their  rifles,  in  leading  them 
from  cover  to  cover,  in  knowing  when  to  close  and  when  to 
extend  during  an  attack,  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the 
regimental  officer  than  a  knowledge  of  how  Wellington  crossed 
the  Douro  or  Steinmetz  passed  the  defile  of  Nachod.  Four 
weeks'  company-training  is  a  better  education  for  a  company 
leader  than  a  year's  study  of  Hamley. 

However,  if  it  is  anything  at  all,  the  education  of  the 
Prussian  officers  is  pre-eminently  practical.  It  woidd  therefore 
appear  that  if  they  failed  when  brought  face  to  face  with  realiiy, 
peace  practice  is  of  little  value  in  the  field.  But,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  Prussians  derived  much  benefit  in  one  respect 
from  their  peace  practice ;  and  if  in  other  respects  their  methods 
were  vicious,  it  was  because  the  first  principles  of  war  had  not 
become  second  natm^ ;  and  that  ideas,  good  in  themselves,  had 
been  engrafted  at  the  expense  of  others  equally  sound  and  even 
more  important.  Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a  very 
general  glance  at  the  conduct  of  the  earlier  battles  of  1870,  but 
it  requires  no  more  than  a  brief  survey  to  prove  that  funda- 
mental rules  were  flagrantly  broken,  and  that  this  was  in  great 
degree  the  cause  of  that  confusion  which  the  author  of  the 
*  Summer  Night's  Dream'  proposes  to  set  right  by  remedies 
worse  than  the  disease. 

In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  attack  by  a 
heavy  artillery  fire  was  habitually  neglected,  not  by  the  artillery 
itself — it  was  always  ready  and  always  in  position  to  carry  out 
its  duty — but  by  the  subordinate  commanders.  The  leaders  of 
advanced  guards  never  troubled  themselves  to  give  the  gunners 
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time  to  do  their  work.  The  action  was  generally  b^un  before 
the  batteries  had  deployed  So,  at  Spicheren,  the  infantry  was 
BKrred  off  to  the  attack  at  the  same  time  that  the  batteries 
cune  into  action,  although  the  Rotherberg,  the  point  of  the 
cnemy^s  position  most  dangerous  to  the  advancing  troops,  was 
open  to  a  concentric  artillery  fire,  and  held  only  a  single  battery 
to  oppose  it  So,  at  Woerth,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
lltfa  Army  Corps,  before  the  French  guns  were  silenced, 
«nt  four  battalions  across  perfectly  open  meadows  to  assault 
the  Niederwald,  which,  after  penetrating  the  wood  for  a 
diort  distance,  were  repulsed  in  the  utmost  disorder.  At  an 
earlier  hour,  on  the  same  day,  the  4th  Bavarian  Division 
attennpted  to  move  forward  on  Fnischwiller,  employing  four 
battalions  for  the  purpose.  After  a  brief  march  ^  a  shell  and 
ntrailleuae  fire  prevented  their  further  progress.**  There  was 
no  artillery  in  support.  And  even  when  reinforced  by  six  fresh 
hattAlions,  the  attack,  reading  between  the  lines  of  the  official 
accouni,  appears  to  have  come  near  disaster.  At  Colombey  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  7th  Corps  rushed  into  action  exactly 
as  had  done  the  advanced  guards  of  the  11th  Corps  and  the 
Bavarians  at  Woerth.  At  Gravelotte  the  famous  assault  of 
the  IVussian  Guard  upon  St.  IVivat  was  not  prepared  by  the 
artillery.  Although  180  gims  were  in  position  against  the 
French  right,  *  the  centre  of  the  St.  IVivat  position  was  still 
untouched  when  the  1st  Giianl  Division  advimccd  to  the 
attack.^ 

Before  tht*  Frfnch  left  n-ing,  moreover,  although  the  first 
nifth  of  the  loth  Division  on  the  Bois  dc  (tcnivaux  may  in 
fOlDc  degree  be  excascd  by  the  determination  of  the  infantry  to 
gain  ground  for  the  advance  of  the  artiUer>\  its  further  attempt, 
when  it  cleared  the  wood,  to  move  iigaiii>t  the  exeeeilingly 
%trong  line  of  trenches  on  the  Point  (hi  Jour  phiteau  was  alto- 
gtftber  premature.  Here,  then,  is  one  im|)ortiuit  nile,  uhich 
mtLM  in  MfvenU  instances  utterly  disn»ganlwK  and  this  by  officers 
of  the  highest  rank,  llail  it  l)een  observwl,  unity  would  liave 
»tood  a  better  chance.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  beneficial 
re»ulU  of  the  preliminary'  artillerj'  fire  that  it  pves  time  for  the 
mtaiitr}'  to  deploy  into  line  of  battle ;  lor  the  commanders  to 
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select  and  point  out  objectives,  and  to  assign  to  each  unit  an 
adequate  task  in  the  coming  struggle ;  as  well  as  for  the  leaders 
of  the  latter  to  examine  the  ground  over  which  they  are  to 
move,  and  to  devise  measures  for  doing  so  in  the  method  most 
conducive  to  economy  of  life  and  development  of  fire.  If  these 
preliminaries  are  neglected,  either  from  the  premature  action  of 
the  advanced  guards  or  by  the  impatience  of  the  commanders, 
disorder  asserts  itself  from  the  very  outset.  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  were  neglected  by  the  Prussians  under  circumstances 
which  were  no  excuse  whatever  for  their  doing  so.  This,  then, 
was  one  reason  for  the  confusion  and  impossibility  of  control 
which  the  *  Summer  Night's  Dream '  laments. 

But,  to  make  matters  worse,  even  when  time  was  available, 
the  dispositions  of  the  Prussian  leaders,  so  far  as  r^ards  the 
infantry,  were  generally  faulty,  often  insufficient,  and  some- 
times left  to  chance.  Now  the  disposition  of  infantry  for 
battle  must  inevitably  exercise  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
progress  and  issue  of  the  engagement.  Where  it  is  in  harmony 
with  tactical  principles,  the  result  is  concentrated  energy,  con- 
certed action,  and  such  order  as  is  possible  in  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  the  conflict.  Where  these  tactical  principles 
are  departed  from,  we  find  want  of  combination,  isolated  enter- 
prises, lack  of  strength  at  the  decisive  moment,  the  dispersion 
and  intermingling  of  tactical  units,  and  the  control  of  the 
troops  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superior  leaders.  In  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  works  on  tactics  that  has  ever 
been  written.  General  Verdy  du  Vemois,  indirectly  criticising 
the  Prussian  leading  of  1870,  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  two 
points.  First,  in  his  comments  on  an  imaginary  action  near 
Trautenau,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  action  of  a  brigade,  and  his 
remarks  apply  equally  well  to  the  army  corps  and  the  division  : 
*  The  position  of  the  brigade  before  the  commencement  of  the 
action  was  by  wings,  which  would  allow  of  a  well-regulated 
guidance  during  the  course  of  it,  and  permit  the  regiments 
being  kept  separate.  When  the  first  line  came  into  action  it 
occupied  a  front  of  about  2,000  paces ;  had  this  been  formed 
from  a  single  rcgiment,  its  commander  could  not  possibly  be  at 
every  point  where  his  presence  was  required.  .  .  .  Again,  when 
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the  remforoeiiient  of  the  first  line  became  necessary,  the  second 
ifgiiiient  of  the  brigade  would  have  to  be  brought  up — portions 
of  it  pushed  into  the  first  line.  A  mixture  of  the  two  r^ments 
must  ensue,  and  their  commanders  wiU  have  to  pick  out  their 
oompsnieB  as  they  may  require  them.  The  dispositions  of  the 
two  commanders  will  then  almost  inevitably  clash  with  one 
another,  and  the  full  power  of  the  troops  will  not  be  brought 
out.  ...  Of  what  use  is  the  compact  coherence  of  a  r^ment 
if  it  is  to  be  abandoned  at  the  very  moment  that  the  most 
•ercre  test  is  before  it,  just  as  the  real  action  commences?^ 
*  Litcfml  extension/  he  adds,  ^  does  not  admit  of  the  connected 
conduct  of  portions  of  troops  belonging  to  the  same  body, 
nor  id  their  being  brought  into  action  as  required ;  and  the 
only  way  to  ensure  this,  is  to  form  them  in  rear  of  one  another." 
It  is  true  that  this  formation  can  only  be  adopted  by  the 
larger  units — army  corps  and  divisions — when  the  country 
aflbrds  facilities  for  movements  on  a  broad  front.  But  in  the 
actions  of  August  and  September  1870,  these  facilities  often 
existed.  They  were  seldom  utilised.  At  Gravelotte,  indeed, 
the  oiders  issued  by  the  Red  Prince  for  the  corps  of  the  Second 
Army  to  advance  in  mass  of  divisions  brought  the  Saxons  into 
contact  with  the  enemy  just  in  time  to  win  the  battle ;  but 
along  the  front  of  the  9th  Corps  and  of  tlie  First  Anny 
the  disorder  was  great,  for  each  brigade  and  each  division  were 
deployed  to  their  full  extent,  and  the  reinfort*enients  tliut  c*ame 
up  were  in  many  cases  supplie<l  by  troops  timt  Ix'longetl  to 
different  army  corps,  and  even  different  annics.  At  Spicheren 
the  commander  of  the  14th  Division  extended  his  leading 
brigade  over  a  front  of  nearly  3,000  pac-es,  wliilst  he  sent  the 
other  to  strike  the  enemy's  rear.  ITie  enemy  Ix^aring  heavily 
cm  hi*  front,  reinforcements  drawn  from  other  anny  coq)s  and 
another  army  were  sent  in  picivnieal,  tuid  hcntv  aro>e  the 
historic*  intermingling  of  thirty-two  coni|MuiitN  in  inextricable 
(t>nfu%iofi  on  the  RotherlxT^  and  in  tin*  GifiTt>  Wald.  It  i.n 
i»*-le?w*  to  multiply  inHtant\'>.  *  A  coinuvtiti  Ifmling/  miv.h 
\t-nly  du  Vfnioi?s  '  ciiu  only  Ix*  flftttcil  l)\  (KfjK'ning  the 
formation?*,  llie  troo|)^  fighting  in  the  front  line  niu>t  be 
funii«hed    «ith    immediate   sup|>orb>    Ix'longin^    to    the   stinic 
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tactical  units  as  themselves,  for  without  this  precaution  a  joint 
action  of  the  whole  cannot  be  produced.  .  .  .  Whenever,  in 
the  campaign  of  1870,  this  principle  was  overlooked,  a  con- 
nected conduct  of  the  action  was  rendered  impossible,  and 
the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  it  could  be  traced  in 
almost  every  case.  I  have  already  quoted  Moltke  to  the  effect 
that  the  maxim  ^  Aus  der  Tiefe  zu  fechten  ^  was  generally 
neglected. 

*  Science  in  a  Pickelhaube,'  says  General  Dragomiroff,  *  has 
taken  possession  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  .  .  .  but  there  is 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about  in  all  the  pretended  revelations 
of  the  science  of  war.  Modem  tactics  remain  substantially 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  Napoleonic  tactics 
rest  on  a  firm  basis,  on  principles  which  can  never  be  affected 
by  changes  of  armament.'*  One  of  the  primcuy  principles,  often 
carried  to  excess  by  Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  was  in  the  depth 
given  to  tactical  units.  This  principle  the  Grermans  in  1866  and 
1870  entirely  ignored.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  attack  was 
carried  out  in  two  lines.  This  formation  was  almost  invariably 
employed,  whenever,  that  is,  special  dispositions  were  made 
preparatory  to  thrusting  a  force  into  action.  Now  science  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  what  are  practically  linear  tactics 
are  best  adapted  to  present  conditions ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  line  should  be  elastic  instead  of  rigid.  But,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  new  formation,  it  had  never  been  considered 
sufficient,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  leave  the  first 
line  unsupported  by  less  than  two  other  lines  in  rear.  This 
was  the  formation  approved  by  Wellington,  than  whom  we 
have  yet  to  learn  there  has  Uved  in  modem  times  a  more 
able  tactician.  This  principle  the  Prussians  departed  from. 
So  great  was  the  lateral  extension  of  every  unit,  that  there 
were  seldom  troops  remaining  to  form  a  third  line  or  reserve 
for  either  brigade,  division,  or  army  corps.  And  when  we 
read  in  the  history  of  1870  of  the  failure  or,  at  best,  the 
indecisive  success  of  the  infantry  attacks,  we  shall  find,  if 
we  examine  the  details,  that  the  cause  of  such  fidlures  or 
indecisive  successes  was  that  support  was  not  forthcoming  at 
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tbe  critical  moment.  Hie  formation  had  not  depth  enough  to 
puih  its  way  through  the  storm.  Moreover,  the  duties  of  the 
aeoood  line  were  ill  defined.  In  conjunction  with  the  fighting 
line  it  was  expected  to  assault  the  position  ;  but,  being  under 
DO  special  command,  it  gradually  drifted  into  the  fighting  line 
A%  gaps  occurred ;  it  8eldom,  if  ever,  remained  intact  at 
the  critical  moment,  and  it  certainly  never  exerted  a  decisive 
influence  at  that  moment.  In  fact,  the  over-prominence  given 
to  the  old  rule  that  all  strong  positions  should  be  turned  and 
Dot  assaulted  in  front,  brought  about  a  constant  tendency 
to  increase  the  front,  and  the  second  line  was,  consequently, 
gencndly  employed  to  fill  the  gap  left  in  the  first  line  by  the 
divergence  of  the  skirmishers  to  right  and  left.  In  the  older 
tactics  if  A  position  was  to  be  turned,  special  troops  were 
detailed  for  the  purpose,  taken  from  the  resenes ;  the  duty  of 
thtf  fint  line  being  to  occupy  the  enemy  in  front  whilst  this 
was  being  done.  Had  this  principle  been  adhered  to  by  the 
PruMans,  the  first  line  would  have  remained  a  compact  body, 
strongly  supported  by  the  second,  and  the  danger  of  their  lines, 
extmded  over  a  wide  front,  which,  as  Captain  May  pointed 
out,  resulted  in  the  disasters  of  Trautcnau  and  I^Angcnsalxa, 
vould  have  lieen  avoideil.  Perhaps  the  repulses  of  the  right 
wing  at  Spicheren  is  the  l>est  instance  in  the  War  of  1870  of 
tbe  eviN  resulting  from  over-extension,  and  the  neglect  to  keep 
in  lijuid  a  stnNig  reserve.  Shortly  afler  five  o'clock  the  attack 
un  Stiring  Wendel  aune  to  a  standstill.  Twenty-nine  and  a 
half  companies  (7*250  rifles  at  full  strength),  genenillyN|)eakin^, 
in  a  single  line,  investi-^l  the  north-west  side  of  the  village  on 
a  fnwit  of  nearly  15,000  {Mu*es;  that  is  allowing  one-fif\h  for 
\<9V4»  -and  their  losses  liad  lx»en  heavy  -then*  wav  not  more 
than  one  rifle  a%ailable  |)er  yanl.  A  |^vit  |M)rtion  of  the 
tHMtfr^  were  e\hau<te<l  liy  si»vere  fighting  and  Ion*;  niarclu*s 
untU'T  an  August  ^un ;  and  w|ien«  Ih*1om  the  op|N>sit4*  s1()|m*s  of 
the  SpitlKTi-n  wcmmI,  a  French  eolum!i  wits  seen  in  motion, 
th«-  mholf  line,  with  thr  e.xet*ption  of  a  small  force  that  ching 
f^Miiuttely  to  tlie  Stiring  c-o|)S4s  ga\e  way  in  confusion. 

A  «4Toin1  error  whirh  intensified  disonlfT,  and  whirli  applies 
to  the  individual  battalions  o%*en  mon*  to  the  brigiuit^s,  wan  the 
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undue  extension  of  the  front.  More  often  than  not,  battalions, 
whilst  as  yet  exposed  only  to  unaimed  fire,  or  even  when 
not  under  fire  at  all,  deployed  into  line  of  company  columns  at 
intervals  of  eighty  paces,  and  advanced  covered  by  the  four 
skirmishing  Ziige.  This  exaggerated  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  development  of  fire  brought  many  evils  in  its  train. 
The  Prussian  officers,  as  previously  stated,  had  given  ear  to 
the  theories  of  Captain  May  in  his  *  Tactical  Retrospect  of 
1866.'  They  saw  in  the  new  doctrines  which  advocated  the 
almost  complete  independence  of  the  company  leaders  boundless 
opportunities  for  personal  distinction.  When  the  battalion 
deployed,  each  captain  found  himself  with  his  compact  unit  of 
260  rifles.  Orders,  very  probably,  could  no  longer  reach  him. 
At  all  events,  the  voice  of  the  commander  was  soon  drowned  in 
the  rattle  of  the  breech-loader.  The  company  had  become  free 
from  all  control  and  interference.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  its 
own  leader  to  do  with  as  he  pleased.  Not  the  slightest  tie 
bound  it  to  its  own  battalion.  If  it  were  in  the  direst  straits 
the  battalion  could  not  stretch  a  hand  to  help  it.  The 
commander  could  not  send  a  single  rifle  to  swell  its  ranks,  for 
he  had  retained  no  second  line  under  his  own  hand.  When  the 
battalion  went  into  action  without  a  reserve,  every  link  that 
bound  it  together  as  a  unit  snapped ;  and  the  line  of  battle 
became  formed  of  a  number  of  small  bodies,  each  fighting  for 
itself,  and  wandering  to  and  fro  across  the  battlefield  as  the 
judgment  or  ambition  of  its  immediate  leader  might  dictate. 
Nor  were  single  Zuge  always  to  be  restrained.  Unreasonable 
initiative  often  carried  them  far  away  from  their  companies.  It 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  individual  soldiers 
when  they  saw  their  superiors  part  so  lightly  with  the  bonds 
they  had  been  taught  to  deem  inviolable  in  peace,  were  only  too 
ready  to  free  themselves  from  supervision  and  restraint. 

Another  cause  of  confusion  was  the  habit  the  troops 
acquired  of  swerving  to  one  flank  or  the  other  in  order  to  seek 
cover,  and  thus  abandoning  the  line  of  direction.  This  was 
not  confined  to  individuals;  but  whole  companies,  or  the 
greater  part  of  whole  companies,  acted  in  this  respect  with 
wonderfiil   unanimity,     ^^^len  we  study  the   battles   of  1870 
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with  nuipiK  and  book^s  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
devioiift  wanderings  of  various  companies.  If  we  study  the 
battles  cm  the  ground  itself,  the  cause  is  soon  revealed.  Tiny 
depreanons,  commodious  ditches,  convenient  banks,  although 
often  at  right  angles  to  the  true  direction,  clearly  mark  the 
reaHon  and  the  course  of  these  meanderings. 

Cover  exercised  a  magnetic  influence,  to  which  the  unity  of 
the  battalion,  disregarded  as  it  was  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  opposed  no  counter-attraction. 

Well  has  it  been  said  that  ^the  company  leader  who, 
rqgaidlefM  of  losses,  carries  out  the  task  assigned  to  him,  is  a 
better  servant  than  the  company  leader  who  manoeuvres.'' 

Liwtly,  General  Verdy  du  Vemois  may  be  summoned  as 
evidence  to  prove  that  dispersion  being  accepted  as  an  inevit- 
able and  at  the  same  time  a  minor  evil,  the  IVassian  officers 
neglected  opportunities  for  restoring  tactical  unity.  ^  llie 
cxperienoe,^  he  says,  *  of  many  of  our  late  battles  shows  us 
pnctiGally  that,  after  successfully  overcoming  any  difficult 
phase,  the  last  thing  thought  of  is  to  restore  the  forma- 
tions of  the  shattered  troops,  and  to  re-form  the  masses  ready 
far  further  employment.  This  point  should  not  only  Ik* 
attifnded  to  at  critical  uioments,  but  should  also  Ik*  kt^pt 
nin»tantly  in  view  durinf^  the  course  of  an  engagement  itsi*lf/ 
Apun — and  be  it  renienilM.*red  that  the  whole  uf  his  l)ook  is 
An  indirfci  criticism  of  the  war  of  1870 — can*  must  always  Ik» 
taken  to  re-fonn  as  far  as  possible  l)ehind  such  comt  its  may  l)e 
laet.  When  the  nature  of  this  will  a<lmit  of  it,  the  conij)»uni»s 
thcMild  be  drawn  closer  to  one  another  again,  or  half-battalions 
or  r%en  Imttalions  re-fonned. 

Stich  \%  the  account  of  the  Gennaii  shortcomings  in  \H(i6 
«wl  1870.  That  their  own  critics  have  not  IxtMi  Iwckwanl  in 
eipuAUig  these  shortcxmiings  is  true.  .May,  thi-  ^ivat  iiinoxator, 
Venly  du  \'eniois  and  the  author  of  *Thr  Pni'-'-ian  Infantry  in 
1H69,"  of  *  The  FninUl  Attiick  of  Infantry,'  of  *  Tlio  Tactit-^  of 
the  Futun-V  and  of  •  nie  Summer  Night's  Divanu' to  mention 
but  A  fi'W.  have  all  of  them  held  a  brief  ii^^ainst  their  oun 
^jfnmdes.  To  expose  these  shortcoming  i**  to  iv|K-at  a  tuitv- 
toki  IaIc.     And,  moreo\XT,  sikldenly  contVonteil  l»y   the  havoc 
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wrought  by  the  fire  of  the  chassepot,  a  fire  which  did  not  come 
within  the  bounds  of  their  experience,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
they  failed  to  devise,  then  and  there,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
tactics  best  suited  to  this  imexpected  emergency.  But  with 
this  we  have  no  concern.  The  point  to  bring  home  is  this : 
that  the  confusion  of  the  Prussian  battles  was,  in  a  large  degree 
due  to  their  neglect  of  the  immutable  principles  of  tactics,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  regard  to  tactics,  they  are  a  bad  model  for 
us  to  foUow.  The  sagacity  of  our  own  people  is  a  surer  guide, 
and  if,  idler  1870,  we  wanted  a  model,  the  tactics  of  the  last 
great  war  waged  by  English-speaking  soldiers  would  have 
served  us  better.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nise that  confusion,  even  to  a  very  great  extent,  will  be  some- 
times unavoidable.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  bayonet,  that  battalion  must  be  piled 
on  battalion.  At  all  costs,  the  firing  line  must  be  kept  at 
sufficient  strength,  and  to  this  intermixture  of  units  the 
Germans  are  wise  in  constantly  practising  their  troops. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  an  American  general  that  the 
Americans  taught  the  Prussians  the  use  of  extended  order. 
This  claim  I  can  scarcely  admit.  The  devastating  effects  of 
modem  fire  forced  extended  order  on  the  troops  in  both  cases. 
The  Prussians  learnt  nothing  from  either  Federal  or  Confederate 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  for  they  might  have  learnt  a 
great  deal.  Had  the  battles  of  the  Secession  War  been  studied 
in  Berlin  instead  of  being  dismissed  with  a  contemptuous 
allusion  to  mobs  of  skirmishers,  the  faults  enumerated  above 
would  have  been  foreseen ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  old  formations  necessary  to  achieve  decisive  results 
would  have  been  gained  without  the  lavish  expenditure  of  life 
which  the  defective  tactics  of  1870  entailed.  Skobeleff,  ihe 
fii'st  of  European  generals  to  master  the  problem  of  the  ofien- 
sive,  knew  the  American  War  *  by  heart,^  and  in  his  successful 
assault  on  the  Turkish  redoubts  on  the  otherwise  disastrous 
September  10  *  he  foUowed  the  plan  of  the  American  generak 
on  both  sides  when  attempting  to  carry  such  positions :  to 
follow  up  the  assaulting  column  with  fresh  troops  without 
waiting  for  the  first  column  to  be  repulsed." 
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The  Americaii  tactics,  although  so  far  as  drill  went  the 
Vnuch  rapidity  of  evolution  and  manoeu\Te  was  adopted,  were 
Tcfy  Engliah  in  their  methods.  That  we  taught  their  fingers  to 
fif^t  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  assert.  But  a  strong  simi- 
larity exists  between  the  tactics  of  the  Civil  War  and  those 
taught  in  the  English  ^  Field  Exercises,'  from  1870  downwards. 
It  is  possible,  mi  the  contrary,  that  the  lessons  of  the  war  had 
not  been  altogether  lost  in  England,  and  that  they  exerted 
an  influence  of  which  English  soldiers  were  scarcely  conscious. 
In  the  fimt  place,  the  unity  of  the  battalion  was  scrupulously 
respected  ;  and  although  the  leaders  of  the  units  in  the  fighting 
line  were  allowed  a  free  hand  as  soon  as  superior  control  became 
irapoanble,  they  were  neither  encouraged  to  manocu\Te  nor  per- 
mitted to  deviate  from  the  line  of  direction  the  commander  had 
Mwgned.  Secondly,  the  traditional  formation  in  three  lines 
«a»  the  basb  of  all  dispositions  for  battle.  Thirdly,  the  second 
and  third  lines  of  each  division  were,  as  a  rule,  supplied  by 
its  own  brigades,  and  not  by  strange  units ;  that  is,  the  division 
vent  into  battie  on  a  narrow  front  and  with  great  depth. 
Fourthly,  the  preliminary  dispositions  were  carefully  carried 
oat :  and  lastly,  as  both  common  sense  and  experience  taught 
the  leaders  that  to  carry  a  position,  line  afler  line,  regardless  of 
ooheuoa,  must  be  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  process  of 
nUlying,  not  only  when  the  enemy  luul  been  driven  liack,  but 
at  e%ery  pause  in  the  attack,  was  a  uaiversid  rule  in  battle,  and 
comtantly  practised  in  the  camp. 

*  The  American  troops,'  says  an  officer  who  commanded  a 
fanxNis  volunteer  regiment,  ^  found  their  plaix^s  suqmsingly 
(|uick  aAer  a  charge.  Many  regiments  were  cxmstimtly  drillwl 
in  rujihing  and  assembling  after  being  checked  in  confusion. 

*  Battalioa**/  mrites  another  officer  of  higher  nuik,  ^  luul  to 
deploy  when  the  fire  U»t*Anie  heavy,  and  Ix'ainie  niort*  or  loss 
•cmtti'ml  and  disorganise<l  in  the  lulvanct*.  lliere  wtts  cxinfuMon 
aAi  r  a  Mjcnswful  attaik,  hut  our  men  rallied  reiulily  ;  gi'nenilly 
tin*  ix>loun»  were  plante<l  in  convenient  plait-s,  and  the  men  fell 
in  on  iluan  rapidly.' 

A^nin  :   'ITKatr  was  aUays  nion*  or  le>s  confusion,  hut  only 
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momentarily,  in  a  successful  charge.  ...  in  such  cases  re-form- 
ing was  but  the  matter  of  a  few  minutes.'' 

Now  this  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  rapid  re-formation 
of  the  American  tactical  units  indicates  that  the  methods  of  the 
attack  and  the  disposition  of  the  battalions  were  based  on  sound 
principles.  The  high  intelligence  of  the  men  and  the  practice 
of  the  driU-ground  doubtless  had  a  share  in  so  satis£Eu^rily 
overcoming  confusion,  but  sound  principles  played  the  chief 
j)art.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  Americans  adhered  to 
the  essentially  English  organisation  of  the  battalion  into  a 
number  of  small  companies,  which  was  so  strongly  upheld  by 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  British  army  when  the 
tacticians  who  chose  the  Prassians  as  their  model  attempted  to 
overthrow  it  in  favour  of  four  large  companies.  American 
experience  quickly  detected  the  faults  of  the  Prussian  system, 
and  the  opinion  of  Greneral  Upton,  the  officer  selected  after  the 
war  to  re-write  the  drill-book  of  the  United  States  infantry,  is 
well  worth  notice.^ 

I  have  already  spoken  of  SkobeleflTs  successful  employment 
of  American  tactics  in  the  third  battle  of  Plevna,  and  if  we 
study  the  accounts  of  his  operations  against  the  Turkish  lines, 
it  will  become  apparent  that  there  was  a  fundamental  difference 
between  his  ideas  of  battle  and  those  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  Prussians  in  1870.  True  to  the  traditions  of  Suvaroff*,  and 
to  the  teachings  of  American  soldiers,  Skobeleff^^s  end  and  pur- 
pose were  to  bring  the  bayonet  into  play  ;  to  prepare  the  way  by 
fire,  but  to  hand  over  to  the  bayonet  the  decision.  The  Grer- 
mans,  on  the  other  hand,  relied  on  fire,  and  on  fire  alone,  to 
beat  down  the  enemy's  resistance ;  the  final  charge  was  a  secon- 
dary consideration  altogether.  The  result  of  this  was  the  great 
development  of  the  front  of  battle,  the  constant  pressure 
towards  the  flanks,  in  order  to  seek  out  positions  from  which  to 
bring  an  oblique  or  flanking  fire  to  bear,  and  thus  to  develop 
the  power  of  the  firearm  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  To 
surround  the  enemy  in  a  circle  of  fire,  as  exemplified  by  Sedan, 
was  the  chief  aim  of  German  officers  of  every  rank.     Grenerally 

*  TJi4  Prussian  Company  Column,  Pamphlet.  Pablished  1875.  B.U.S J 
Library. 
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^ipmking,  no  endeavour  was  made  to  hurry  on  the  decision  by 
moan  resolute  methods.  Now,  the  Americans  had  come  to  a 
^ery  different  conclusion  :  they  had  not  to  do  with  an  army  like 
the  Austriana,  who  could  not  reply  to  their  fire,  nor  to  one  like 
the  Fk^ench,  who  habitually  neglected  their  flanks,  and  from 
whoie  partial  counter-strokes  they  had  nothing  to  fear.*  The 
cscperience  of  Cold  Harbor  and  Chanccllorsnlle  taught  the 
Fedend  and  Confederate  not  only  how  to  secure  their  flanks, 
but  also  the  necessity  of  powerful  counter-strokes.  The  generals 
oo  both  sides,  unless  their  numbers — as  were  Sherman\  in  his 
Atlanta  campaign — were  far  the  greater,  found  that  enveloping 
tactics  were  seldom  possible  and  always  dangerous ;  and  that  to 
prevent  the  battle  degenerating  into  a  protracted  struggle 
between  two  strongly  entrenched  armies,  and  to  attain  a  speedy 
and  decisive  result,  mere  development  of  fire  was  insufficient. 
The  fighting  qualities  of  the  men  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any  amount  of 
fire  would  have  driven  back  the  troops  which  garrisoned  the 
oppoung  entrenchments  of  Lee  and  Grant  at  Petersburg  in  the 
last  nine  months  of  the  war.  From  a  very  early  period  the 
tenacity  which  there  displayed  itself  in  such  hen)ic  faHhion  had 
been  remarkable.  'Time  and  again/  says  one  of  the  officeiN 
shore  quoted,  *  according  to  all  precedent,  one  side  or  the  other 
ought  to  have  been  whip|ied,  but  it  declinetl  to  lx»  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  obstinately  refiiswl  to  ^ve  up.  llie  losses  show 
thli.  They  are  ofti»n  out  of  all  pn>j)ortion  to  results,  as  n»sults 
would  ha%e  been  shown  on  the  continent  of  Kun)|M'.  We  in 
Amcricm  agree  mith  Colonel  Che>ney,  who  thinks  thut  this  was 
due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  quality  which  the  tn>o|)>  on 
both  "tide!!  inherited  from  the  sto(*k  that  furnishc><l  his  infantry' 
tn  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  Nothing  is  more  notietuil)Ie  in 
i\w  hi*torj'  of  the  Civil  War  tlmn  the  nianiuT  in  which  the 
.\nierican  tnM>ps  refusetl  to  n*co<^u«*4*  that  their  |M>sition  was 
TurTK^l.  The  ordinary  ruh-s  of  war  \* en*  omt  an«l  ovir  a^iin 
w-t  at  defiance.  *  Never  to  know  whrn  \\u'\  wen*  In^iiten,'  was 
A    rharacteriKtie  of  l)oth   North    and    Smth.     Hut   the    tnxips 

S-  t  It  miicht  be  »<ld««l.  An  cncmj  lik<-  ih«*  Ikht*.  who  never  aUnnptrd  n 
9Bnti%tt  Ofobt  and  were  ptrticolArlj  ncnou"  About  their  M.n.k*;      Ki*. 
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possessing  this  quality  can  only  be  defeated  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers,  by  superior  physical  force ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  dominant  idea  of  American  tactics  was  to  come  to  push 
of  bayonet.  The  fire  of  the  skirmishers  was  employed  merely  to 
cover  the  advance  of  the  assaulting  line,  not  as  in  Germany  to 
open  a  path  into  the  enemy^s  position.  The  American  troops, 
therefore,  were  drawn  up  for  battle  in  the  deep  formations  usual 
in  shock-tactics;  that  is,  in  three  lines  closely  supporting  one 
another. 

Now  the  question  is,  which  was  right  ?  The  extreme  exten- 
sion of  front,  its  consequent  medley  of  units  and  difficulty  of 
control,  or  the  determined  charge  of  successive  lines  of  battle, 
with  its  great  expenditure  of  life  compressed  into  a  short  time 
and  a  small  space,  and  culminating  in  a  vigorous  assault.  The 
decision  is  no  easy  one ;  but  for  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
traditioncuy  tactical  capacity  of  English  soldiers,  there  is  no  need 
to  go  far  to  find  a  judge.  This  capacity  has  found  expression 
in  our  drill-books,  and  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  attack  will 
be  found  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  It  may  be  noticed 
in  the  first  place  that  in  those  pages  but  little  stress  is  laid  on 
fianking  fire  or  flanking  movements.  And  for  this  reason,  that 
the  drill-book  does  not  profess  to  instruct  those  who  have  the 
supreme  control  over  offensive  operations,  but  those  who  have 
to  carry  out  the  details.  This  omission  makes  clear,  therefore, 
that  flank  attacks  and  the  development  of  flanking  fire  (on  a 
large  scale)  are  held  to  be  the  province  of  the  superior 
authorities :  they  are  not  within  the  province  of  those  officers 
whose  commands  merely  form  units  of  the  whole  force.  On  the 
contrary,  instead  of  encouraging  excessive  exercise  of  initiative, 
the  paramount  importance  of  order,  of  the  cohesion  of  the 
attacking  body,  and  of  maintaining  the  true  direction  is  incul- 
cated on  every  page. 

*  Extended  order  is  the  rule,  close  order  the  exception ' : 
*  great  clouds  of  skirmishers  and  small  tactical  units,  that  is  the 
form  for  infantry.' 

These  were  the  cries  that  were  heard  on  all  sides  after  1870, 
in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  But  in  England  there 
were  men  who  saw  the  dangers  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  new 
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theoriei,  who  held  that  close  order  was  now,  as  heretofore,  the 
hMrkbone  of  the  attack,  extended  order  no  more  than  an  e8sen- 
tial  accemary.  Nor  did  they — and  here  the  anny  was  always 
»ith  them — accept  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  battalion, 
and  of  muTificing  unity  to  the  initiative  of  the  subordinate 
hndem.  To  their  views  opinion  has  veered  round,  llie  tnie 
Qwttfi  has  been  struck.  Close  and  extended  order  combined  are 
ufficially  taught  as  the  form  for  infantry  ;  dose  onler  whenever 
it  in  poMible,  extended  order  only  when  it  is  unavoidable. 

Secondly,  the  instructions  of  the  drill-book  are  principally 
concerned  with  the  execution  of  a  frontal  attack.  There  is  no 
dispoHJtion  manifested  to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  such  an  opera- 
tion, but  neither  is  there  timid  insistenc*e  on  those  difficulties. 
That  flank  attacks  are,  for  the  troops  engaged  therein,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  frontal  attacks ;  that  flank  attacks  must 
be  awuited  by  attacks  on  the  front  of  the  position,  and  that 
frontal  attacks  will  often  be  the  only  way  to  victory,  are  tactical 
truths  which  have  been  fairly  face<l.  Moreover,  and  this  point 
i»  nxMt  deserving  of  attention,  the  success  of  the  fn>ntal  attack 
i»  cunsiderod  well  within  bounds  of  possibility,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  final  assault  of  no  less  importaniv  tlian  the  preparation 
b>  fire.  It  is  here  that  the  system  of  attack  difFfrs  so  nulically 
from  the  practice  of  1866  and  1870,  and  apprcMicho  so  close  to 
the  practice  of  the  Secession  Wtir.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessarj'  to  menti<m  that  this  system  wits 
scxMjted  after  1870  by  the  Pnissians  and  their  admirers  ;  and,  it 
niay  be  rvmarkeii,  that  although  the  latc*st  regulations  ap(K*ar 
to  indicate  that  the  Kriegs  Ministerium  eon  templates  a  n*tuni 
tu  older  methcxls,  the  i|uestion  has  not  Ihth  appnmrhetl  with 
(tinfidenci*.  Even  the  author  of  the  *  Sununer  Night's  Dream/ 
n  former  lu  lie  is,  mak4*s  no  further  um*  «»f  his  eloM^I  /iii^*  than 
to  Iwinjj  the  uniU  intiut  into  the  tiring  lint*.  'Vhv  tiring  line,  in 
(ftTnmny,  is  utill  the  fighting  line. 

Thr  a«>«urauc«  with  which  frontiil  latArk^  wttv  pin'..ii':r«sl  iin)>i  -.-iLIc  hy 
f  -;.*.  *:,  riulitAT}  rniir*  nfii-r  lh«-  South  African  w.m,  ami  U.f  t\'initl«u   rif..:i 
".    '.    I  iho^  criiiei  tv  ii»o  »uoc<-m'.  nf  iht»  Japa'i.    v.  ar.*  u.  II  Mrorth}  of  n-  i«'. 
T*«re  Cktuld  hr  nn  bclUr  »\'.*U  ww  •>(  thf  trtith  ooiituin«M)   \u  \hv  v\hiuu^  b^u 
'^ikom  of  iha  cba|»Ur.  -Ei». 
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To  those  who  are  willmg  to  accept  the  drill-book  as  an 
infallible  guide  it  will  be  perhaps  more  satisfactory  if  we  test  its 
teaching  by  the  light  of  history.  At  the  outset  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  written  for  a  voluntary  army  and  not  for  a 
host  of  conscripts.  Despite  the  overthrow  of  the  professional 
army  of  France  by  the  national  levies  of  their  great  antagonist, 
the  old  adage  that  expresses  tersely  the  relative  efficiency  of 
volunteers  and  *  pressed  men '  still  holds  good,  and  in  comparing 
English  and  American  tactics  with  those  of  other  states,  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  assert 
that  had  the  Prussian  Guards,  in  the  disastrous  attack  on 
August  18,  been  replaced  by  men  who  had  taken  arms  of  their 
own  free  will,  St.  Privat  La  Montague  would  have  fallen  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  flank  attack  of  the  Saxons.  The  courage  of 
the  men  who  advanced  up  the  long  glacis  under  that  terrible 
rain  of  bullets  is  beyond  suspicion.  Where  they  failed  none 
could  have  succeeded.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  fairly  open  to 
question  whether,  had  other  tactics  been  employed,  St.  Privat, 
instead  of  being  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  futility  of  frt>ntal 
attacks,  would  not  be  now  held  out  as  a  convincing  proof,  not 
only  of  the  possibility  but  of  the  decisive  results  of  a  vigorous 
frontal  attack  on  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position.  In  the 
official  report  of  Greneral  von  Eessler,  commanding  the  brigade 
of  the  2nd  Division,  we  find  the  details  of  the  combat,  so  far  as 
regards  the  battalions  engaged,  and  the  impression  made  at  the 
time  on  the  mind  of  an  experienced  soldier. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  attack  had  not  been 
prepared  by  artiUery.  The  French  guns  had  been  reduced  to 
silence,  but  they  had  suffered  no  great  loss  in  men  or  material, 
and  from  fifty  to  seventy  were  still  available  for  further  action. 
St.  Privat  itself,  the  strong  stone  village  which  crowns  the  slope, 
2,000  yards  in  length,  which  lay  between  the  opposing  lines, 
was  as  yet  untouched.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  French 
infantry  had  been  shaken  by  the  duel  between  the  two  artilleries. 
A  thick  line  of  skirmishers  occupied  the  very  meagre  cover  600 
yards  in  front  of  the  position.  Heavy  reserves  were  hidden 
in  security  in  the  long  hollow  which  stretches  from  St.  Privat 
to  Amanvillers,  and  a  force  ot  nearly  20,000  rifles  was  ready  to 
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owwhelin    the   attack   with    the    long-ranging    fire    of   the 
duMepot 

The  formation  of  the  Guards  was  in  two  lines  only,  the 
fint  extended,  with  supports  in  company  column,  the  second 
in  column  of  half-battalions.  As  they  left  their  shelter  by 
St.  Marie-aux-Chenes,  they  were  met,  at  a  range  of  over  1,500 
rank,  by  a  storm  of  bullets.  Men  and  officers  fell  fast ;  the 
mpports  pushed  into  the  fighting  line,  the  whole  monng  forward 
by  rufthes,  and  lying  down  wherever  some  slight  undulation 
f^knsd  cover. 

The  seccmd  line  followed  at  short  inter\'alH,  but  its  serried 
miwew  afforded  a  tempting  target,  and  the  French  appeared  to 
watch  the  moment  that  they  rose  to  their  feet,  for  von  Kessler 
tdls  us  that  sudi  moments  were  the  signal  for  outbursts  of 
heavier  fire. 

Greatly  exaggerated  as  is  the  estimate  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtembuig,  that  in  ten  minutes  6,000  fell,  the  losses  were 
cnormouii,  cspcciaUy  in  officers.  But  still  the  Guard  pressed 
00 ;  the  outlying  French  skirmishers  were  driven  back,  and  it 
van  not  until  the  long  lines  of  wall  which  surrounded  St.  Privat 
and  the  Jerusalem  Farm  were  approached  nnthin  a  distance  of 
400  to  600  paces  ihiit  the  attack  cnme  to  a  .stand,  llie  second 
Urn*  had  become  merged  into  the  first.  The  comnmnders 
recognised  that  in  the  absence  of  support  it  was  useless  to  press 
forward,  and  their  further  efforts  were  now  limited  to  holding 
the  ground  won  at  so  great  a  sai*rifii*e.  This  wils  done  success- 
fully. A  counter-stroke  against  their  right  flank  was  beaten 
back  by  the  fire  of  the  two  batteries  in  close  supjwrt  to  the 
right  nsar,  and  the  French  made  no  attempt  to  sweep  down  in 
OMkw  upon  the  thinned  and  exhausted  line.  Eventually,  when 
the  turning  movement  of  the  Saxon  Corps  wits  fully  developed, 
the  nfninant  of  the  brigiules  did  goo<l  servicx*  in  thr  ron verging 
sttiuk  before  which  St.  IVivat  fell. 

(General  von  Kensler's  rcjxirt  is  ten)  loii^  to  cjiiotc,  but  it 
oMitaia^  [MiMagi9»  which  are  full  of  inten'>t.  One  of  these 
n:fvr\  to  tlie  nNinil  effect  of  a  daring  aihaniv.  .\s  the  brigiules 
*{>prua4*hcd  St.  Privat,  he  relates  tliat  the  stublKinnu-ss  of  the 
flcfcncr  began  to  relax,  that  the   French   seenunl   to  lose  heart 
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and  confidence  at  the  sight  of  a  large  mass  of  men  pressing 
resolutely  forward,  despite  the  terrible  fire  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  A  conviction  that  the  chassepot  was  powerless  to 
check  the  advance  appeared  to  spread  amongst  them,  and  more 
than  once  he  states  his  impression  that  had  fresh  troops  been 
available,  they  could  have  been  brought  up  in  close  order  under 
cover  of  the  fire  of  the  fighting  line,  and  that  the  position  might 
have  then  and  there  been  rushed. 

A  careful  examination,  therefore,  of  this  attack  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  that  every  single  condition  was  unfavourable, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  an  experienced  ofiicer,  who  had  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  action  throughout,  believed  that 
with  further  support  success  was  not  impossible.  The  unavoid- 
able disadvantages  against  which  the  Prussians  laboured  were 
almost  overwhelming.  The  position  was  phenomenally  strong. 
The  ground  was  absolutely  open,  and  both  its  hard  surface  and 
the  gentle  slope  gave  the  greatest  possible  effect  to  ricochet 
fire.  And  yet  the  French  first  line  was  driven  in,  and  a  sensible 
effect  produced  on  the  tenacity  of  the  defence.  But  natural 
disadvantages  were  not  the  only  obstacles.  The  preliminary 
dispositions  were  insufficient,  and  the  formations  faulty.  The 
attack  was  altogether  unprepared  either  by  artillery  or  by 
infantry,  for  the  needle-gun  was  not  effective  over  600  yards. 
The  brigades,  however,  occupied  a  front  too  extensive  for  their 
strength— 12,000  rifles  (not  20,000,  as  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg 
states)  to  2,500  paces — little  more  than  four  rifles  to  the  pace. 
There  were  not  troops  sufficient  to  form  a  third  line,  and  be  it 
remembered  that  even  if  the  third  line  is  not  designed  to  bear 
an  active  part  in  the  attack,  the  moral  support  of  its  presence 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  absence  of  a  third  line  was  of 
course  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Saxon  Corps  was  employed  in 
the  tiUTiing  movement  which  ultimately  forced  the  position. 
With  this  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  we  are  considering  the 
operation  as  a  frx)ntal  attack  pure  and  simple.  A  heavy  bom- 
bardment of  the  village,  and  the  possession  of  a  firearm  able  to 
reply  at  once  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  a  strong  force  in  support, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  brought  about  success.  The 
total  lasses  would  have  been  excessive,  but   the   result  would 
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have  been  decitrive;  the  battle  would  have  been  won  whil.<<t 
daylight  iitiU  remained  in  which  to  improve  the  \ictory9  and 
the  gencnd  total  of  casualties  would  not  have  been  increased. 

Equally  gallant,  at  firrt  even  more  successful,  but  in  the 
end  no  leas  disastrous,  was  Osman^s  desperate  attempt  to  break 
the  inventing  lines  at  Ple^-na.  A  force  of  thirty-three  battalions 
numbering,  perfaiqjs,  15,000  rifles,  and  organised  into  a  single 
divi^on  of  four  brigades,  crossed  the  River  Vid  on  the  night  of 
December  10,  and  as  the  winter  morning  broke,  w&s  arrayed 
b  two  lineH,  covered  by  a  swarm  of .  skirmishers,  behind 
an  undulation  3,500  yards  from  the  first  of  the  triple 
lines  of  the  enemy^s  entrenchments.  Afler  a  very  short 
and  in^ectual  artillery  fire,  they  advanced  up  an  open  slope, 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  more  than  fifty  heavy  field  guns  and 
of  3,000  infantry,  sheltered  behind  their  parapets.  At  1,500 
yaids  from  the  position  the  attack  faltered.  Osman,  riding  in 
the  midst  of  his  battalions,  reinforced  the  skirmishers,  and  the 
linc»  swept  on.  Li  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  had  ap- 
proacbed  within  striking  distance  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
fire  that  met  them  full  in  face  and  exploded  the  caissons  of 
the  few  batteries  that  aocom[janied  them.  Two  battalions  were 
rompleteiy  destroyetl,  but  then*  was  no  further  check,  llie 
fint  line  of  trenches  was  carriwl,  and  the  rwloiibts  wen»  stoniiwl ; 
H>  i^wifl  was  the  work  thiit  the  Russian  gunners  hml  not  even 
time  to  bring  up  their  teams,  and  eleven  field-pieces  were  left 
in  the  hamU  of  the  Turkish  infantrj*.  One  thousand  paces 
hryond  was  the  sei*ond  line  of  works.  Whilst  the  inajoritv  of 
the  force  «iecured  itself  in  the  |)osition  alreiuly  won,  six  liattalions 
ad\anred  o%'er  the  open  ground  and  stonneil  a  lunette  and 
trenches  in  the  secotid  line.  Russian  reinforcement'*  wen*  now 
t^miing  up  on  all  sido,  but  the  |M)Hitii)n  was  pientti,  and 
another  roolutc  effort  would  have  rarriitl  at  least  a  |M)rti()ii  n( 
the  truopn  beyond  the  cin-le  of  in\e>tnieut.  Hut  that  effort 
w*ft  iMit  to  l)e.  ITie  scH-ond  division  of  the  annv  ot'  rievria,  on 
which  (Kfiuin  reliwi  to  inipnne  the  atlvanta^'s  he  had  piimtl, 
found  the  bridges  choked  by  a  deuM*  en)uii  of  fn«ritivrs  fnan 
the  t4iwn  with  their  household  go<Kls  pilitl  high  on  eart>  and 
wmggufis.     (hily  a  few  iMttalions  were  able  to  make  t he  [n L<isagi*, 
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and  it  was  then  too  late.  The  enemy  was  pressing  on  in  front 
and  flank ;  the  trenches  ran  so  deep  in  blood,  the  redoubts  were 
so  full  of  dead  and  wounded  men,  that  even  the  Turkish  soldiery 
could  scarcely  abide  the  horrors  of  them.  StUl,  whilst  they 
saw  the  man  they  had  obeyed  so  well  during  four  months  of 
battle  and  famine  riding  calmly  along  the  line  they  never 
flinched ;  but  when  the  great  Pacha,  severely  woimded,  was 
borne  away  from  their  midst,  then  they  gave  back,  and  retired 
slowly  to  the  river. 

Such  is  the  history  of  two  great  failures.  And  it  may  well 
be  asked  if  they  can  be  considered  as  anything  else  than  decisive 
proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  the  frontal  attack,  if  the  English 
system,  tested  by  the  experiences  of  St.  Privat  and  of  Plevna, 
should  not  be  pronounced  faulty  and  impracticable.  But  of 
these  two  operations  the  latter  at  least  gained  a  measure  of 
success.  This  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  force  was 
marshalled  in  several  distinct  lines  ;  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
final  rush  strong  supports  were  at  hand,  in  good  order,  and 
obedient  to  control.  The  ultimate  failure  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
English  Drill-book :  the  preparation  was  insufficient,  the 
numbers  employed  were  insufficient,  and  the  artillery  did  not 
co-operate.  Nothing  could  be  done  to  secure  the  flanks  of  the 
attack  or  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  troops  on  either  side 
of  the  point  assaulted.  These  are  principles  as  important  as 
those  which  were  held  in  mind.  It  was  to  their  neglect  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Turks  was  short-lived,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  has  been  cited.  Frontal  attacks,  then,  have  won 
partial  success.  Their  ultimate  failure  was  due  to  the  violation 
of  practical  principles,  and  is  therefore  no  proof  that  frxintal 
attacks  are  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ground  for 
the  belief  that  Napoleon''s  decisive  stroke  of  piercing  the  centre 
of  the  enemy''sline  may  be  successfully  applied  on  modem  battle- 
fields. Nor  are  those  above  quoted  the  only  instances  of  frontal 
attacks  in  recent  campaigns.  If  we  cannot  point  to  attacks 
en  masse^  successfully  conducted  in  the  first  phase  of  the  war  pf 
1870,  when  the  mettle  of  the  enemy  was  that  of  a  disciplined 
army,  there  were  battles  both  in  Annenia  and  Bulgaiia  which 
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Aupply  examples.  And  despite  the  general  opinion  of  American 
Wadcn,  that  veteran  troops  behind  well-constructed  earthworks 
could  hdd  their  own  against  five  times  their  number  ;  still,  over 
uid  o\-er  again  in  the  Secession  War,  the  strongest  entrench- 
mcntji  fell  before  the  determined  rush  of  closely  succeeding  lines. 
Wherever  the  principle  was  applied  of  concentrating  a  powerful 
ibrre  against  a  single  point,  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  superior 
fbmf  at  the  decisive  point,  the  defence  failed,  and  the  presence 
of  intact  bodies  of  troops,  answering  readily  to  the  demands 
of  thdr  leader,  gave  the  means  of  securing  a  decisive  victory.  I 
may  instance  Sheridan^s  and  Wood's  attack  at  Chattanooga, 
and  liiingstreef  s  at  Chickamauga.  The  massing  of  30,000 
Federals  against  the  *  Bloody  Angle '  at  Spottsylvania,  had  it 
iiot  been  for  the  precipitation  of  the  second  line,  would  have 
probably  been  more  than  partially  successful,  whilst  Meade^'s 
charge  at  Fredericksburg,  and  I^ckett's  at  Gettysbui^,  owed 
their  repulse  to  the  same  cause  as  did  Osniuii  Pacha's  at  Plevna, 
the  want  of  a  strong  third  line. 

Id  1H70,  when  the  long  line  of  skirmishers  induced  the 
conny  to  yield  his  position  before  their  developing  fire,  and  the 
hattJe  paused,  the  enemy  had  time  to  rally,  to  man  his  second 
line,  to  tiring  up  hi^*  artiller)-  and  his  reser%es.  Except  at 
Worrth  and  Gravelotte,  where  the  victors  were  in  Dverwhehn- 
ing  numbers  >uccesN  was  never  decisive.  But  a  btittle  divides 
itMrlf  into  pha^o.  The  defender,  if  he  hits  any  choi(x*  in  the 
<ek*ctii>ti  of  the  field,  will  tiike  cure  to  have  a  >trong  sectHid 
piMiti<in  to  fall  back  u[)on.  To  bniik  hin  first  line  so  suddenlv 
tt  to  di<«coniYrt  all  hi^  plans  to  ha\e  a  roin|Mu*t  iorw  at  Imnd 
nmdy  t«>  follow  up  without  giving  him  a  nionunt's  hivathing 
«pare — this  i<«  the  task  of  the  attack  ;  to  drive  a  uedge  into  tlie 
htart  of  hi«»  diMirdered  masM>,  fon-ing  his  wings  asunder,  insteiul 
(»f  nien'1%  pu««hing  hi««  whole  line  luuk,  and  the  tacticN  laid 
iio»n  in  our  own  regulations,  an-  the  incfinH  whenhv  the  ti>k 
may  best  be  execute^!.  Neither  nmokeless  |N)W(ler  nor  the 
tiiAgH/ine  rifle  will  nece>-itiite  any  rmliial  tliangi*.  If  the 
ilrftiHv  ha>  gained,  as  luis  Utn  a^MTtiti,  1)\  these-  inxentions, 
the  plunging  fire  of  rifletl  howityers  will  mid  a  niori'  than  pro- 
portional strength  to  the  attiu*k.     And   if  the  nuiga/ine   rifie 
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has  introduced  a  new  and  formidable  element  into  battle,  the 
moral  element  still  remains  the  same.  Weapons  improve,  but 
human  nature  remains  the  same.  Under  a  plunging  fire  from 
which  no  bomb-proofs,  constructed  in  the  field,  can  give 
sufficient  shelter,  and  continued  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
assault ;  under  the  bombardment  of  an  artillery  which  is 
not  content,  as  was  the  artillery  at  Gravelotte  and  at  Plevna, 
with  silencing  the  enemy's  guns,  but  sweeps  the  parapets 
with  shrapnel,  and  aims  at  producing  more  than  a  mere 
moral  effect,  will  men's  nerves  be  sufficiently  steady  to  enable 
them  to  reserve  the  magazine  for  the  supreme  moment  ?  And 
even  if  their  discipline  and  endurance  enable  them  to  do  this, 
will  not  the  sa3ring  hold  good,  that  the  value  of  fire  diminishes 
with  its  intensity  ? 

It  is  true  that  *the  working  value  of  any  system  of 
tactics  cannot  be  ascertained,  except  experimentaUy.'  But 
it  is  possible  to  test  the  system  by  history ;  and  history, 
not  of  one  war  only,  but  of  those  waged  by  the  great  captains 
of  modem  times,  bears  evidence  that  the  principles  on  which 
our  present  system  of  infantry  tactics,  and  of  infantry  organisa- 
tion, are  based,  are  sound  in  every  particular.  We  have  no 
need,  then,  to  go  further  than  our  own  regulations  to  learn  the 
method  in  which  troops  are  to  be  handled  in  attack  or  defence. 
It  is  probable,  when  these  regulations  come  face  to  face  with  the 
realities  of  war,  that  modifications  in  some  respects  will  be 
found  necessary  ;  but,  so  far  as  lies  within  the  wit  of  man,  they 
have  blended  the  best  lessons  of  the  past  with  shrewd  forecast 
of  the  future,  and  if  modifications  have  to  be  made,  they  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  general  structure  of  the  offensive  battle. 

There  are  rules  of  which  some  are  old  as  the  art  of  war 
itself,  others  produced  by  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  and  by 
every  improvement  in  firearms  ;  and  to  bpeak  these  rules  is  to 
court  disaster.  It  is,  therefore,  of  extreme  importance  that  those 
whose  duty  is  to  lead  men  in  action  should  have  these  rules  en- 
grained into  their  very  instinct.  To  act  in  accordance  with  them 
should  have  become  habitual.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
normal  formations  for  the  attack  are  valuable  and  even  necessary. 
If  these  formations  are  adopted  at  the  outset  of  an  engagement 
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the  prdiminaiy  diqxMtionB,  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
oaeniial,  will  alwajrs  have  been  made.  And  if  the  formationii 
tfe  unsuitable  to  ground  or  drcunuitanoes,  they  are  exceedingly 
daiitjc — BUfoeptible  of  ready  modification.  In  every  catie, 
the  foundation  for  sound  offensive  tactics  will  have  beat 
finnly  laid.  It  is  wiser  to  establish  a  habit  than  to  expect 
in  every  case  unerring  initiative.  Be  it  remembered,  that  the 
German  system  of  ensuring  able  leaders  is  very  different  from 
our  own.  The  officers  of  the  Imperial  Army  are  under  constant 
Mipenrijcion.  Their  tactical  capabilities  undergo  incessant  tests. 
So  ruthless  is  the  system  of  rejection,  that  a  few  mistakes  in 
6eld  nuuKBUvres  lead  to  speedy  retirement.  The  application  of 
the  system  is  short  and  sharp.  The  supreme  authorities  are  not 
oslled  upon  to  decide,  nor  do  they  admit  appeal.  The  hint  of 
a  brigadier  that  an  application  for  sick-leave  will  be  &vomably 
ooosidered  is  enough,  or  an  explanation  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  presence  of  the  whole  of  the  officers  of  a  battalion. 
So  precarious  is  the  tenure  of  command,  that  one  often  hears 
the  remark  that  So-and-so  goes  to  bed  with  his  Pickclhaube  on 
one  side  and  a  silk  hat  on  the  other,  for  he  does  not  know  whether, 
vhen  he  wakes  up,  he  will  find  himself  soldier  or  civilian. 

With  such  summar)'  retribution  staring  them  in  the  face, 
German  officers  might  be  safely  left  to  work  out  their  own 
•alvation  in  the  way  of  formations.  It  is  otherwise  with  our- 
iel%e».  English  soldiern  arc  brought  up  with  thr  idea  that 
obedience  is  of  more  importance  than  initiative ;  they  are 
acrustcmied  neither  to  the  imlepeiidence  which  wrought  such 
chMffdcrs  in  1H70,  nor  to  the  despotic  methcMis  which  rut  short 
•o  many  a  career.  We  have  no  rvnson  to  fear,  l(N)king  at  past 
history,  that  initiative  will  not  be  forthiximing  when  it  is 
n^t^uireil  ;  iHjt  trained  as  our  officers  iiHiudly  are  to  lcN>k  for  regula- 
tMm«  at  every  point,  it  setMns  unwiM*  to  trust  them  entirely  to 
tht'ir  own  ivitources  in  the  most  iin|K)rtAnt  work  they  liave  to 
undertake.  It  in  not  only  in  this  ruA})ei*t  that  !%urh  lui  instruc- 
tion is  dangerouM.  llie  normal  practices  lUAke  the  habit  of 
arting  on  ^ound  principles  infttructive  ;  and  if  an  olIic*er  is  left 
tu  hit  own  ideas,  without  other  guide  tlrnn  such  general  regii- 
Utkm%  aft  appear  in  the  Gemum  '  Field  Kxercises'  it  is  very 
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probable  that  he  may  overlook  or  disregard  some  principle  of  vital 
importance.  Under  constant  and  close  supervision  this  would  be 
impossible.  But  English  battalions  are  seldom  under  constant 
supervision.  They  are  not  always  under  the  eye  of  officers  as 
well  trained  as  those  who  compose  the  Grerman  Greneral  Staff, 
and  bad  habits  would  not  always  find  an  immediate  corrector. 

With  the  vexed  question  of  initiative  versus  subordination 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do ;  but  I  may  express  the  conviction 
that  the  actions  and  the  tactics  of  1866  and  1870  are,  in  this 
respect,  exceedingly  dangerous  models,  especially  as  regards 
the  conduct  of  infantry  on  the  offensive.  Order  and  con- 
centration are  of  no  less  value  than  energy,  and  an  adherence 
to  the  normal  formations  provides  for  both.  Moreover,  if  the 
decisive  attack  is  to  retain  the  form  which  has  always  proved 
successful,  Le.  the  rush  of  successive  lines  after  due  preparation 
by  fire  on  some  selected  portion  of  the  enemy^s  position,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  circiunstances  in  which  these  formations 
would  not  be  strictly  applicable.  The  distances  between  the 
various  supporting  bodies  will  naturally  depend  on  the  ground, 
and  also  on  the  manner  in  which  the  successive  lines  are  brought 
up ;  in  this  last  process,  and  in  the  judicious  employment  of 
fire,  initiative  will  find  scope;  but  the  division  into  three 
lines,  the  distribution  of  strength,  and  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  three  lines,  as  laid  down  in  the  normal  formation,  must 
never  be  departed  from.  And  with  an  army  whose  daily 
practice  it  is  to  carry  out  these  formations,  it  will  be  seldom 
that  these  important  principles,  the  foundation  of  success,  wiU 
be  disregarded.  Lastly,  if,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced,  the 
attack  of  a  large  force  upon  a  single  point,  whether  as  stroke 
or  counter-stroke,  is  still  the  crowning  act  of  battle,  it  is  an 
operation  which  should  be  familiar  to  every  officer  and  man. 
It  is  necessary  that  divisions,  and  even  larger  forces,  should  be 
exercised  as  the  single  unit  to  which  this  duty  is  assigned, 
for  it  is  full  of  difficulties.  Many  are  the  obstacles  which  may 
be  expected  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  attack. 
Advanced  posts  to  be  carried,  counter-strokes  to  be  repelled, 
cavalry  to  be  driven  back,  and  incidents  of  like  nature 
are  well  calculated  to  destroy  sjonmetry  and  create  confusion. 
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Sot  will  it  be  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  the  firing  line 
win  have  eihaimt^d  all  its  supports  and  reserves  without 
ihaking  the  enemy  or  approaching  within  effective  rifle  range. 
Then,  if  the  attack  is  to  be  driven  home  at  all  costs,  it  will 
be  neoetsary  to  strengthen  the  skirmishers  from  the  second 
line,  thus  piling  battalion  upon  battalion,  and  to  bring  up 
troops  from  the  third  line  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  second.  To 
this  mixture  of  units  men  and  officers  must  be  trained ;  and 
mch  training  wiU  not  be  harmful  if  the  paramount  importance 
of  order  and  cohesion  is  undenitood  by  all. 

It  isiy  perhaps,  a  consequence  of  our  little  wars,  and  of  our 
iinall,  isolated  garrisons,  that  there  is  a  tendency  amongst 
regimental  officers  to  look  upon  the  attack  formation  as 
a  fnooedure  which  principally  concerns  the  battalion.  But 
■gainst  a  civilised  enemy,  and  on  more  extended  battlefields 
than  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  the  individual  battalion 
vould  play  but  an  insignificant  part.  It  would  form  but  one 
amoopt  many  units,  for  a  decisive  attack  would  be  seldom 
ooinmitted  to  any  force  less  than  a  division,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  a  whole  army  corps,  with  two  divisions  in  front 
line  and  one  in  reserve,  would  be  called  upon  to  undertake 
the  operation.  In  any  movement  made  in  such  strength  an 
thi%,  order  and  precision  are  the  most  important  (*onsidem- 
tionft.  To  each  division  would  be  allotted  a  (vrtain  front,  and 
unksft  that  front  were  accurately  niaintiiined,  crowding,  con- 
fiAion,  ami  deviation  of  [)arts  of  the  lino  from  the  true  (lin*i*tion 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.  Now,  if  every  battalion  engaged 
in  the  firing  line  were  to  lulopt  a  (liff*enMit  formation,  and,  if 
the  cummanders  were  left  to  their  own  initiative,  >uch  might 
well  be  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  extn*me  to  preserve 
the  neixf9iary  intervids  between  the  i*om|M>nent  [wui.N  of  the 
attacking  fonx*.  For  an  o|x.'nition  of  thi.N  kind  u  nonnul 
fonnaition  is  absolutely  nect»ssar)-. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  (leniian^,  who  are  far  more 
likely  to  have  to  employ  great  masses  in  the  iittac^k  than 
ourv-lvtrs  have,  in  their  latent  Field  Kxeni>e,  disciinkHl  all 
d«-tjrut4*  prencriptious.  'Hiis  i>  true  enough,  mi  fur  its  the  Field 
Lxrrci^   goe^     Here   it  is  constantly  held  in    view    that    to 
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trammel  the  independence  of  the  leaders  of  the  firing  line  is 
to  forego  victory,  and  therefore  general  principles  only  are 
inculcated.  But,  so  far  as  the  daily  work  of  the  German 
officers  and  soldiers  is  concerned,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
every  army  corps  certain  rules  are  laid  down  which  must  be 
followed  by  the  battalion  when  attacking  in  combination  with 
other  troops ;  and  if  these  are  not  quite  so  precise  as  those 
given  in  our  Drill-book,  they  are  supplemented  by  more  detailed 
regulations  in  every  single  infantry  regiment.  What  the 
Germans  are  careful  to  do  is  to  recognise  that  once  the  zone 
of  aimed  infantry  fire  is  reached,  the  control  of  the  firing  line 
must  perforce  be  resigned  to  the  section  leaders,  and  that  even 
the  captain  can  only  exercise  a  very  general  supervision  over 
his  compcmy,  whilst  battalion  commanders  are  expressly  for- 
bidden to  interfere,  during  the  passage  of  this  zone,  with  the 
action  of  their  subordinates.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
restrict  the  responsibility  of  the  subaltern  officers,  and  the 
maxims  laid  down  in  the  Field  Exercises,  ss  well  as  the  training 
of  the  battalions,  have  for  their  object  the  fitting  of  the  junior 
officers  for  their  important  duties. 

The  success  of  an  attack  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on 
its  strength,  its  power  of  gaining  fire  superiority,  of  taking 
instant  advantage  of  success,  and  of  progressing  rapidly  from 
one  success  to  another.  To  effect  all  this,  to  restore  the  order 
and  cohesion  to  the  attack  which  it  lost  in  1866  and  1870, 
to  substitute  for  rashness,  impatience,  and  individual  fighting, 
the  strength  and  momentum  of  concentrated  niunbers  bound 
together  by  a  discipline  which  permits  no  swerving  from  the 
line  of  direction  :  to  do  this  and  thereby  revive  that  *  bloody 
energy  of  battle'  which  seeks  not  the  exhaustion  but  the 
cmnihilation  of  the  enemy,  our  own  system,  even  as  it  now 
stands,  is  far  better  adapted  than  the  disintegrating  methods 
of  the  Grermans  or  the  fcuitastic  visions  of  the  ^  Summer  Night's 
Dream.' 


CHAPTER   VII 
LE880N8   (HOM   THE   PAST   FOR  THE   PRESENT 

Althoooh  every  soldier  who  takes  his  profession  seriously  ad- 
mits tliAi  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  experience  of 
otfaens  cspeciaUy  when  these  others  were  far  greater  men  than 
he  is  himself,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  from  a  study  of  military  history  are  not  always 
reoogmsed. 

In  the  first  place,  this  study  is  far  too  restricted.  It  is  true 
tbit  crer  since  war  became  a  science,  since  battles  ceased  to  be 
BMre  gkdiatorial  combats,  and  since  campaigns  have  been  won 
rather  by  the  intellect  of  the  commander  than  the  skiU  at  arms 
of  the  men,  military  history  has  been  considered  as  a  valuable 
means  of  war  training.  But  even  now  this  means  of  training 
has  by  no  means  reached  its  full  development,  for  it  has  stopped 
short  at  the  very  point  at  which  it  was  beginning  to  be  really 
useful. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  to  KnglancK  at  all  events  Urn 
awmtioD  can  scarcely  be  applied,  that  thetv,  nt  least,  the 
theoretical  education  of  the  soldier  has  reai^ied  itit  limit. 
Appearances  are  certainly  in  favour  of  this  view.  Our  text- 
books are  all  based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  [vist,,  and  when 
wr  recall  the  frequent  illastrations,  fumishcfi  by  innumerable 
campaigns,  which  add  such  weight  to  the  deductions  drawn  by 
Home*  and  Clerj*,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  essence  of 
military-  histor)*,  m>  far  as  regards  Minor  Ttictifs,  has  Ix'en  by 
thrm  mimi  ably  extracted.  Sir  Edwanl  Hainley,  again,  did 
the  vime  for  Strategy ;  and  it  is  unniKvssar}'  to  expatiate 
on  the  ability  with  which  he  dissected  the  manceuvres  of  the 
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acknowledged  masters  of  the  art  of  war.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  very 
list  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
as  well  as  in  kindred  places,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that 
the  study  of  military  history  has  attracted  for  many  years  the 
very  greatest  interest ;  whilst  in  our  official  publications — the 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  drill-books — those  sections  which 
are  devoted  to  tactics  are  inspired  throughout  by  the  actual 
experiences  of  the  battlefield.  There  is  no  want,  moreover,  in 
the  English  language,  of  books  of  another  kind  to  teach  us,  so 
far  as  books  can,  what  war  is  really  like.  I  do  not  refer  to  our 
regimental  histories,  for  war  pictures  are  too  often  absent  fix)m 
their  pages,  but  to  that  long  catalogue  of  memoirs,  narratives, 
and  biographies,  embracing  every  climate  under  heaven,  and 
introducing  enemies  of  every  nationalily,  from  the  Old  Guard 
of  Napoleon  to  the  tribes  who  hold  that  far-off  country  *  where 
three  empires  meet.' 

Still,  with  all  this  mass  of  literature  at  our  command,  and 
notwithstanding  the  interest  evinced  in  the  study  of  military 
history,  I  believe  that,  even  with  ourselves,  this  method  of 
fitting  men  for  war  is  still  in  process  of  evolution,  and  I  hope 
to  indicate  the  direction  which  I  think  the  next  steps  in  this 
process  of  evolution  ought  to  take. 

Let  us  first  of  all  ask  what  the  lessons  are  which  are  taught 
by  Hamley,  Home,  and  Clery,  and  whether  their  teaching  is 
not  confined  within  too  narrow  limits  ?  Do  their  books,  in  fact, 
draw  all  those  lessons  from  military  history  which  Napoleon 
referred  to  when  he  wrote  *  read  fuid  re-read  the  campaigns  of 
the  great  captains  ;  this  is  the  only  way  of  rightly  learning  the 
art  of  war '  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  not 
the  very  slightest  intention  of  decrjdng  works  to  which  every 
educated  soldier  owes  so  much.  If  they  are  limited  in  their 
scope  it  is  because  their  scope  was  limited  of  set  purpose; 
because  they  are  only  intended  for  a  certain  class  of  student, 
and  for  the  inculcation  of  a  certain  amoimt  of  knowledge.  Not 
one  of  them  aspires  to  comprehend  the  whole  art  of  war.  They 
make  no  claim  to  be  more  than  introductions  to  a  more  extended 
course  of  study,  no  more  than  elementary  treatises  on  strategy 
imd  tactics. 
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Let  lu  take  Home  and  Clery,  as  the  best  known  of  our 
tactical  manuals.  What  do  they  teach  P  The  very  title  of 
(lery^s  book  answen  the  question,  so  far  as  this  one  work  is  con- 
cerned. It  teaches  Minor  Tactics,  and  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  declares  the  limits  of  its  lessons.  ^  Tlie  following  pages 
formed  originally  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  sub-lieutenants 
<»tudying  at  Sandhunt^  That  is,  the  book  was  written  for  the 
instruction  of  officers  of  the  most  junior  rank,  and  a  reference 
to  the  table  of  contents,  comprehensive  as  that  tabic  is,  shoi^'s 
that  the  scope  of  the  book  goes  no  further  than  the  title.  It 
(leak  with  Minor  Tactics  only ;  with  the  elementary  know- 
ledge without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  handle  troops 
efficiently  either  on  manoeuvres  or  on  service.  Similarly  with 
Honied  IVccis,  althou^  it  appeals  to  a  higher  grade  of  officers 
than  the  Sandhurst  text-book,  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  wider  in 
^cope.  *  It  has  been  prepared,^  says  the  original  preface,  *  chiefly 
to  aid  officen  in  the  examinations  for  promotion,^  and  to  give 
the  several  branches  of  the  Service  ^  knowledge  of  each  other^s 
cmpabilities.'' 

Nor  is  the  last  issue,  so  admirably  edited  by  Colonel  Pratt, 
a  whit  more  ambitious.  '  A  work  of  this  kiiid,^  he  says,  *  has  no 
pretennion  to  be  exhaustive/ 

A.H  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  stucly  of  Honu*  and  Clery, 
it»  Xhox'  authors  well  understood  and  took  care  U)  explain,  is  no 
mure  than  the  first  >tep  in  a  most  important  section  of  the  art 
n(  war.  'ITiat  thin  is  not  always  rec^ognised  is  due  to  the  fm*t 
that  tlie  diviMon  of  tactical  scienw  into  two  [larU — Minor 
Tai-ticj*  aiMl  (vnuid  Tac'tics  —is  ver>-  gi»nerally  overhK)kttl.  'Hie 
%«-r\'  phrase  *(»rand  Tactic^s'  looks  strange  in  its  Knglish  pii^s 
ntid  I  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  Colonel  Honu%  whi*n  hv  nilU^il 
Ki*  book  a  PnH-i>  of  Twtii*^,  insteiul  of  a  PnVis  of  Minor 
TiM-ticH,  di<i  M>nR*thing  towanls  confuMng  thi*  niimK  of  his 
hn»th«T  officfp*.  This,  howfver,  is  not  a  (|ui'stion  of  ini|K)rtiiiu;f. 
Hut  it  i«»  of  im|M)rtiUicf  that  it  should  \yv  rloarly  undrpHtcNNl 
that  the  M-ieni-c  of  tuti(*^  is  dividetl  int«)  two  |>arl>,  an«K  hImi, 
that  th«-  (liflt'n.*n«»  Ix'twci-n  Minor  and  (irand  TiuticH  should  Ik- 
tUnr\\  drfinwl.  'Hiis  last  is  dilfinilt,  for  in  many  n'HjM^it.H  [\\v 
two  Ijnuiches  of  tactics  overlap ;  and  I  must  ri*gn't  th.-it  its  I  c:an 
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nowhere  find,  although  I  have  no  doubt  it  exists,  an  exact 
definition,  I  have  to  ask  my  readers  to  accept  one  of  my  own, 
which  I  cannot  help  suspecting  will  do  very  little  towards 
establishing  the  distinction  which  undoubtedly  exists.  However, 
as  definitions — even  feeble  ones — are  necessary  when  it  is 
desirable  that  any  two  parties  should  consider  a  subject  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  I  may  say  at  once  that  Minor  Tactics 
include  the  formation  and  disposition  of  the  three  arms  for 
attack  and  defence,  and  concern  officers  of  every  rauk ;  whilst 
Grand  Tactics,  the  art  of  generalship,  include  those  stratagems, 
manoeuvres,  and  devices  by  which  victories  are  won,  and  concern 
only  those  officers  who  may  find  themselves  in  independent 
command. 

Minor  Tactics  are  more  or  less  mechanical.  They  may  be 
called  the  drill  movements  of  the  battlefield ;  they  deal  princi- 
pally ¥dth  material  forces,  with  armament,  fire,  and  formations ; 
and  their  chief  end  is  the  proper  combination  of  the  three  arms 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Grand  Tactics  are  far  less  stereotyped.  They  are  to  Minor 
Tactics  what  Minor  Tactics  are  to  drill,  i,e.  the  method  of 
adapting  the  power  of  combination  to  the  requirements  of 
battle ;  they  deal  principally  with  moral  factors ;  and  their 
chief  end  is  the  concentration  of  superior  force,  moral  and 
physical,  at  the  decisive  point. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  distinction  at  greater 
length.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  anyone  who  believes  that 
Home  and  Clery  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  fit  a  soldier  for 
independent  command  against  a  civilised  enemy,  whether  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  art  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  Moltke 
is  contained  within  the  covers  of  those  unassuming  volumes  r 
Whether  a  man  who  has  mastered  those  admirable  chapters  in 
which  they  treat  of  attack  and  defence,  and  of  combined  tactics, 
possesses  all  the  knowledge — putting  aside  the  question  of 
practice — which  a  general  should  possess  ?  Or,  again,  will  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Hamley's  *  Operations  of  War^ 
make  a  strategist  of  the  same  type  as  any  one  of  the  three  great 
leaders  whose  names  have  just  been  mentioned  ? 

Not  one  of  those  three  books  professes  to  be  anything  more 
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Umui  eloMntary ;  and  not  one  of  thoiie  three  distinguished 
antfaon  ha»  touched,  except  incidentally,  upon  the  art  of 
generalship. 

Tlie  methods  by  which  the  great  generals  bound  victory  to 
their  ooloun  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  tactical  text-bookn  ; 
uid  in  Hamley^s  *  Operations  of  War  ^  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  moral  forces  is  alluded  to  only  in  a  single  paragraph. 
In  shorti  the  higher  art  of  generalship,  that  section  of  military 
•dence  to  which  formations,  fire,  and  fortifications  are  sub- 
onlinate,  and  which  is  called  Grand  Tactics,  lias  neither  manual 
nor  text-book. 

But  whilst  recognising  the  imperative  necessity,  if  the  three 
arms  are  to  work  in  harmony,  and  the  General-in-Chief  is  to 
find  in  his  army  a  weapon  which  he  can  use  with  effect,  of  the 
thorough  knowledge  and  constant  practice  of  minor  tactics,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  success  depends  far  more  on  the 
«kil]  of  the  General  than  on  the  efficiency  of  the  troops.  Inhere 
have  been  sioldiers**  battles,  it  is  true,  battles  like  Albuera  and 
Inkcrmann,  where  the  Generals  gave  no  order,  and  which  were 
von  solely  and  entirely  by  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the 
officer!*  and  men  ;  but  soldiers^  battles  are  only  exceptionally 
\ictorieH.  The  truth  of  Naj)oUH>irs  siiyin^  that  in  wiir  *  it  is 
i\w  man  who  is  wantMi  and  not  men '  is  i  neon  testable* ;  and  his 
ii«n  magnificent  lampaigiis  of  1796  and  1H14  aix-  Miliiricnt  in 
thrinM.*lvi's  to  prove  tliat  an  able  giMieral,  although  with  far 
inferior  numlx'rs,  neetl  never  dt*spair  of  suixvsh.  I^»t  tlu*  c-on- 
«fPie  —  that  superior  nuinbers,  if  indifferently  commanditl,  may 
be  utterly  ileft»ited  and  demoraliseti — be  t4iken  to  heart,  and 
the  ^prenit*  importance  of  good  leailiiit;,  and  of  thorough 
tnuning  in  the  art  of  leading,  l)ecomes  at  once  ap|>arent. 

Tlien*  in  no  instance  more  itm\innii^of  the  truth  of  this 
.tM<Ttioii  than  our  great  wiu-at  the  iK'giniiing  of  thi-  la^t  ivntuiy. 
Of  what  fine  material  our  arm it>  were  mtule  theiv  i^  no  ii(t.*d 
to  ^|M-ak.  But  it  is  a  ^ignifiomt  fmt  that  during  the  |M>n(Mi 
tif  the  Peninsular  and  WaterKni  eain|MiipiN  IIjom-  iiiiiioiificvnt 
M»]«lur*,  when  neither  Wellin^^on  uor  lii^  j^reat  lieuteiiant>. 
Hill  Olid  Graham,  conniuuuleti  them,  wen*  iiinihle  to  win  victories. 
Pakeidium,  with  a  fonv  of  tlioMf   vetenuus  whom    Wellington 
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declared  could  go  anywhere  and  do  anjrihing,  was  decisively 
defeated  by  the  American  Militia  at  New  Orleans.  Other 
veterans  were  beaten  by  their  own  general  at  Plattsburg.  The 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Walcheren,  undertaken  in  the  same 
year  as  Corunna,  cost  the  army  the  lives  of  thousands  ¥athout 
a  single  success  to  compensate  ;  in  the  same  year  5,000  English 
soldiers  were  turned  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks ;  and  the 
campaign  in  Holland  of  1814,  although  conducted  by  Lord 
L3aiedoch,  was  not  fortimate.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
throughout  the  great  war  the  army  suffered  in  its  leaders.  We 
may  recall  the  Duke^s  scathing  observations  to  the  Military 
Secretary: — 

*When  I  reflect  upon  the  character  and  attainments  of 
some  of  the  general  officers  of  this  army,  and  consider  that 
these  are  the  persons  on  whom  I  am  to  rely  to  lead  colmnns 
against  the  French  generals,  tuid  who  are  to  carry  my  instruc- 
tions into  execution,  I  tremble ;  and,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  said 
of  the  generals  of  his  day,  "  I  only  hope  that  when  the  enemy 

reads  the  list  of  their  names  he  trembles  as  I  do.'*'     And 

will  be  a  nice  addition  to  the  list !     However,  I  pray  Grod  and 

the    Horse  Guards  to  deliver  me  from    Greneral   and 

Colonel : 

I  may  be  accused  of  merely  repeating  truisms ;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  tactical  study  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
scarcely  out  of  place  to  emphasise  the  momentous  issues  that 
hang  on  the  higher  leading.  This  study,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  suffers  for  want  of  expansion.  It  has  been  restricted 
to  Minor  Tactics,  while  Grand  Tactics,  the  Art  of  Commcmd, 
if  not  forgotten  altogether,  have  been  very  genei*ally  over- 
looked. Yet  it  is  to  Grand  Tactics  that  Napoleon  referred 
when  he  said,  *  Read  and  re-read  the  campaigns  of  the  great 
captains.'  He  was  not  thinking  of  Minor  Tactics,  of  formations, 
of  fire,  and  of  the  combination  of  the  three  arms,  for  he  added 
the  list  of  the  campaigns  which  he  considered  useful.  And 
what  were  they  ?  They  were  not  alone  the  campaigns  in  which 
the  troops  had  been  armed  with  the  weapons  then  in  use. 
They  were  not  his  own  campaigns,  or  those  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  or  those  of  Wellington  ;  but  they  were  campaigns  in 
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vhich  the  battles  were  fou^t  out  with  swords  and  spears,  with 
ftUngB  and  arrows,  in  which  the  in&ntry  wore  armour,  and  the 
cavalry  used  no  reins ;  they  were  the  campaigns  of  Ale3uuider, 
Hannibal,  and  Csnar,  as  well  as  those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Turenne. 

I  cannot  believe  that  he  thought  there  were  lessons  in 
Minor  Tactics  to  be  drawn  from  the  battles  of  Canns?  or 
Arbela,  or  that  the  formations  of  the  legion  and  the  phalanx 
could  be  ad%*antageously  employed  against  the  musket  and  the 
cuinon,  or  that  the  combination  of  slingers  and  archers  with 
ftvordsmen  and  spearmen  could  have  anything  in  common  with 
the  co-operation  of  infantry  and  artillery.  It  was,  on  the 
rootmry,  the  Art  of  Command  he  had  in  mind  when  he  penned 
hif»  advice ;  the  stratagems  of  Hannibal,  the  manceuvres  of 
Alexander,  Canards  utilisation  of  moral  forces,  and  the  strategic 
marches  of  Turenne.  His  meaning,  however,  has  not  been 
always  riglitly  interpreted;  it  is  not  generally  understood; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  study  of  military 
history  is  very  largely  confined  to  the  study  of  Minor 
Tactics. 

I  ma«»t  again  sav  a  few  words  to  prevent  miHunderstanding. 
.Mv  remarki^  are  bv  no  means  intended  to  apply  to  everyone. 
I  ha%e  not  the  very  slightest  intention  of  chiiniing  to  be  first  to 
explain  the  true  meaning  of  NapoleonV  iidvice.  ITie  list  of 
recent  [HiblicHtions  and  forthc*oniing  articles  would  in  iti<elf  Ix' 
Miflicient  to  prove  that  there  are  many  students  of  Grand 
TarticN  amongst  English  officers.  Wc  have  Lortl  \VoLseley 
attaining  the  highest  literar\'  fame  as  the  biognipher  of  Marl- 
borough,  I»nl  Roberts  engagecl  on  the  Life  of  Wellington,  luid 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  recording  the  ac'hievenients  of  cavalr)'.  Nor  is 
th<*  -^ttuly,  and  even  the  writing,  of  historj*  a  new  fcatiin*  amongst 
offiivn*  of  high  rank.  'Hie  Grvtxi  Duke  hiinsc»lf  was  not  only  an 
iriflf'fatigHblr  stiMient,  Init  he  wius  also  an  author.  lie  hml  bi'en 
.-ut*u«>tonK'<l  to  ?%tudy  his  pnifi^ssion,  so  he  told  Sir  James  Shaw 
Kiriiiifiy.  f«»r  some  hours  daily  thix>u^hout  the  greater  [viH  of 
his  riiilitark'  mreer,  and  in  one  of  tlu*  volume  of  his  (K^patchi^s 
t«  to  Ia*  fouiNl  a  long  ri'X  iew  of  Na|)oleon's  Kus^sian  caniiNiign, 
vrittirn  in  1H85.     Moreover,  the  majority  of  our  milit^iry  heroes 
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are  numbered  amongst  the  students ;  Wolfe,  Sir  John  M oore, 
Picton,  Craufurd,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Sir  Henry  Havdock. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  this  array  of  fiunous 
names,  I  believe  that  regimental  officers,  as  a  body,  are  content 
with  Minor  Tactics,  with  Home  and  Clery;  or,  if  they  go 
further,  with  such  study  of  recent  campaigns  as  will  enable 
them  to  understand  what  a  battle  between  modem  armies 
means,  and  to  realise  the  effect  of  modem  fire.  With  the  art 
of  independent  command  they  have  little  concern,  and  Napoleon^s 
maxim  carries  no  weight  whatever. 

I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  as  all  officers  may  find 
themselves  some  day  in  independent  command  before  the 
enemy,  responsible  not  only  for  the  lives  of  their  men  but  for 
the  honour  of  their  country,  lessons  in  Grand  Tactics  are 
amongst  the  most  important  that  can  be  drawn  for  the  present 
from  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  the  study  is  difficult  and  laborious.  There 
are  no  convenient  summaries,  like  those  of  Home  and  Clery  ;  and 
without  a  competent  instructor  it  is  no  simple  matter  to  extract 
profit  from  reading  the  account  of  some  complicated  campaign. 
There  is  no  guide  to  tell  the  student  what  to  look  for,  or  to 
what  points  he  should  direct  special  attention.  To  include 
such  summary  here  would  be  impossible,  even  if  I  were  capable 
of  making  it  complete,  but  as  I  have  gone  so  far,  it  would 
be  scarcely  satisfactory  if  I  made  no  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  lines  on  which  the  study  of  Grand  Tactics  should 
proceed. 

In  the  first  place,  what  campaigns  should  be  studied  ?  Now, 
there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  it  is  of  little  use,  at  all  events 
for  the  acquirement  of  tactical  knowledge,  to  study  campaigns 
in  which  breech-loaders  and  rifled  guns  were  not  employed. 

But  after  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  true  meaning  ot 
Napoleon's  advice,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  still 
holds  good  ;  increase  of  range  and  more  rapid  loading,  although 
they  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  have  affected 
Grand  Tactics  to  a  very  small  degree.  It  is  to  the  campaigns 
of  the  great  masters  of  war  that  we  must  still  turn  if  we  would 
learn  the  art  of  generalship,  and  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough 
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ind  Wdlington  are  as  valuable  for  this  purpose  as  those  of 
MoltkeorofSkobelefr. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  £unous 
campaigns  of  history  concerns  the  great  principle  of  moral 
farce ;  and  regarding  this  principle  experience,  both  as  student 
and  instructcM-,  teaches  me  that  a  few  words  of  explanation  will 
not  be  wanted. 

*  Moral  force,*  says  Napoleon,  ^  is  to  the  physical/  that  is, 
to  numbers,  armament,  and  training,  as  *  three  to  one/  Clause- 
wits,  the  most  profound  of  all  writers  on  war,  says  that  every 
Qoe  undentands  what  this  moral  force  is  and  how  it  is  applied. 
But  Clausewitz  was  a  genius,  and  geniuses  and  clever  men  have 
a  distressing  habit  of  assuming  that  everyone  understands 
vhat  is  perfectly  clear  to  themselves.  They  often  forget  that 
they  are  speaking  to  or  writing  for  moi  of  average  intelligence, 
vho  do  not  reflect  deeply,  and  have  to  be  told  important  truths 
instead  of  discovering  them  for  themselves.  Referring  to  my 
own  experience,  I  am  convinced  that  the  young  officer  of  average 
intefligenoe  but  seldom  grasps  the  meaning  of  Napoleon^s 
maxim.  He  accepts  it,  as  scddiers  accept  the  words  of  the 
greatest  soldier  of  them  all,  without  question.  But  he  gets  no 
further.  His  text-books  repeat  the  maxim,  but  being  con- 
cerned with  minor  tactics  only,  he  does  not  discusK  it;  and 
there  is  no  treatise,  no  far  a^  I  am  aware,  which  explains  what 
the  nature  of  thin  moral  fon*e  in  or  how  it  has  been  utilised  in 
the  field.  Nothing  i>  more  difficult  than  to  drive  into  men's 
headft  the  fart  that  the  great  generals  took  this  moral  fon*e 
into  account  in  all  their  plans  of  battles,  that  the  efTccts  they 
expected  from  their  combinations  were  based  upon  moral 
consideraticms,  and  that  it  was  l)ecauM^  of  this  that  we  call  them 
•  greaL'  To  thorn.*,  therefore,  who  find  themselves  in  i\w  >aine 
predicament  a»  I  certainly  was  once  myself  acwpting  the 
maxim  without  in  the  least  understanding  it — I  ventiut?  to  add 
a  ftrw  word»  which  may  enlighten  them. 

Such  enlightenment  may  prove  of  no  immediate  benefit. 
But  no  general,  no  commander  of  an  iiuIefK^ndent  force,  can 
hrifM*  for  great  and  decisive  success  without  grasping  Napoleon's 
mouiiug  «o  thoroughly  that  he  Is  always  trying  to  express  it  in 
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action ;  and  the  sooner  officers  gain  this  knowledge  the  more 
familiar  will  it  become — the  more  likely  to  be  utilised  when 
their  time  for  command  arrives.  Moreover,  when  they  read  of 
war,  when  they  hear  of  war,  or  when  they  criticise  generals  and 
operations,  as  young  officers  sometimes  do,  they  will  see  things 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  listen  to  them  with  a  more  in- 
telligent interest,  and  perhaps  be  more  judicious  in  the  way  in 
which  they  apportion  praise  or  blame. 

The  first  thing  is  to  realise  that  in  war  we  have  to  do 
not  so  much  with  numbers,  arms,  and  manoeuvres,  as  with 
human  nature. 

What  did  Napoleon  find  in  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Julius  Csesar  ?  Not  merely  a  record 
of  marches  and  manoeuvres,  of  the  use  of  entrenchments,  or  of 
the  general  principles  of  attack  and  defence.  This  is  the 
mechanical  part — the  elementary  part— of  the  science  ot 
command. 

No ;  he  found  in  those  campaigns  a  complete  study  of 
hiunan  nature  under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  war ;  human 
nature  affected  by  discipline,  by  fear,  by  the  need  of  food,  by 
want  of  confidence,  by  over-confidence,  by  the  weight  of 
responsibility,  by  political  interests,  by  patriotism,  by  distrust, 
and  by  many  other  things.  The  lessons  he  learned  frt)m  the 
campaigns  he  studied  so  carefully  were  not  mechanical  move- 
ments and  stereot3rped  combinations.  He  was  not  merely  an 
imitator.  Not  one  of  his  campaigns  has  its  exact  prototype  in 
history — but  he  learned  from  history  the  immense  value  of  the 
moral  element  in  war;  to  utilise  it  to  the  utmost  became 
instinctive,  and  he  played  upon  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  and 
of  his  own  men  with  a  skill  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Now,  in  the  long  history  of  war  we  find  a  number  of 
generals  who  were  good  soldiers,  men  who  understood  the 
mechanical  part  of  their  business,  who  could  maintain  disci- 
pline, who  could  organise,  who  could  handle  their  troops  care- 
fully in  attack,  who  had  a  good  eye  for  country,  and  who 
could  select  and  occupy  strong  defensive  positions,  and  yet, 
although  they  escape  the  reproach  of  being  bad  generals,  no 
one  ever  calls  them  ^great.""     Read   through  their  campaigns 
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and  you  will  find  it  hard  to  point  to  occasions  where  they 
actually  broke  the  ordinary  rules  of  war ;  you  will  certainly 
never  find  oocaaionn  where  they  ran  unnecessary  risks.  Now, 
turn  to  the  campaigns  of  the  great  generals,  and  you  will  find 
the  rules  of  war  violated  again  and  again,  until  you  get  into 
a  hopelew  confusion  as  to  what  the  real  rules  of  war  are ;  you 
will  find  them  conducting  operations  which,  if  they  were  not 
the  enterprises  of  a  lunatic,  were  apparently  full  of  risk,  and  you 
6nd  it  an  easy  matter  to  point  out  some  obvious  manoeuvre  or 
ftimple  precaution  on  the  enemy's  part  which  woidd  have  ruined 
the  whole  operation.  But  the  curious  fact  is  this,  that  the 
operations  very  seldom  did  fail,  and  that,  if  they  did,  it  was 
not  because  the  rules  of  war  were  set  at  defiance,  but  because 
of  some  fault  in  execution. 

The  explanation  of  the  brilliant  successes  that  the  great 
icenerals  gained  in  spite  of  rules  and  against  enormous  risks 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  looked  not  only  on  the 
physical  side — on  the  numbers  and  armament  of  the  enemy 
—but  that  they  saw  his  weaknesses ;  they  played  upon  his 
UMoeptibilities  and  apprehensions ;  every  movement  that  they 
made  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  montl  and  confidence  of 
both  general  and  sokliers  ;  if  they  made  movements  which  s(*t 
at  defiance  tin?  rules  of  war,  it  was  IxMtiusi'  tliey  were  awan» 
that  the  moral  influence  of  such  movements  made  them  al)- 
^hitely  nafe  ;  and  if  in  appearance  great  risks  were  nin,  it  wtts 
with  the  full  knowlwlge  that  the  enemy's  character  or  his 
appn;hensions  would  prevent  him  from  taking  thosi*  simple 
precautions  by  which  the  mtics  (K)int  out  that  the  whole  enter- 
prise might  easily  have  been  niine<l.  '  They  hiul  |)enetratc»<l,' 
to  u?*i'  a  phraM!  of  the  late  Colonel  (.'harle?*  Bnukeiiburj-,  *  their 
■il%erNar}\  brain.' 

TlicM*  considerations  are  often  overlooketl  l)v  tho^e  who 
know  little  of  war.  In  onler  to  explain  sjitiNfiu'torily  the 
i^aiiM"^  of  %U(Tev»  which  they  an*  unal)le,  (rmw  their  laek  of 
kiiowh^lge  to  coinpreheml,  they  put  the  whole  tiling  down  to 
i-lwtiie«\  aiMl  brand  the  eonunander  with  the  epitliet  of  lucky. 
Now,  that  there  are  lucky  generals  it  is  iin|NKsihle  to  deny  ; 
but    the  epithet   is  more  appropriately  applietl   to   tho^e   wlu> 
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commit  flagrant  mistakes  and  get  off  scot-£ree,  because  they 
have  to  deal  with  an  incapable  antagonist.  To  call  generals 
who  are  invariably  successftil '  lucky  ^  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  skill  in  generalship,  or  no  such 
quality  as  aptitude  for  war.  You  may  call  them  'unlucky/ 
if  you  will,  when  their  plans  are  ruined  by  some  incapable 
subordinate  ;  but  when  you  try  to  find  a  reason  for  their  long 
roll  of  successful  campaigns  and  cannot  do  so,  consider  whether 
it  is  not  possible  that  what  you  call  Muck^  is  the  result  ot 
profound  calculation,  of  a  grasp  of  the  situation  far  wider 
than  your  own,  and  of  a  utilisation  of  moral  force  which  even 
special  correspondents  do  not  always  understand,  and  which  the 
official  despatches  do  not  reveal. 

The  ordinary  general,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  he  takes 
into  account  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  enemy,  does  not, 
like  the  great  generals,  take  into  account  the  character  of  the 
hostile  commander ;  and  he  runs  none  of  those  apparent  risks 
which  bring  about  decisive  victories,  because  he  neither  under- 
stands his  opponents'  weaknesses,  nor  the  art  of  tinning  them 
to  his  own  advantage.  He  does  not  set  mind  against  mind ; 
and  yet  war  is  more  of  a  struggle  between  two  human  inteUi- 
gences  than  between  two  masses  of  armed  men.  The  great 
general,  whilst  raising  to  the  utmost  the  moral  of  his  own  men, 
reckoning  up  that  of  the  enemy,  and  lowering  it  in  every 
possible  way,  does  not  give  his  first  attention  to  these  points, 
nor  to  the  numbers  against  him.  He  looks  beyond  them, 
beyond  his  own  troops,  and  across  the  enemy's  lines,  until  he 
comes  to  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  enemy's  leader,  and  then 
he  puts  himself  in  that  leader^s  place,  and  with  that  leader's 
eyes  and  mind  he  looks  at  the  situation ;  he  realises  his  weak- 
nesses, the  points  for  the  security  of  which  he  is  most  ap- 
prehensive ;  he  considers  what  his  enemy's  action  will  be  if  he  is 
attacked  here  or  threatened  there,  and  he  sees  for  himself, 
looking  at  things  with  his  enemy's  eyes,  whether  or  no  apparent 
risks  are  not  absolutely  safe.  If  he  knows  something  of  his 
opponent's  personal  character  he  has  a  powerful  weapon  put 
into  his  hand.  ^  It  is  to  be  ignorant  and  blind,'  wrote  the 
Grecian  biographer  of  Hannibal,  *  in  the  science  of  commanding 
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anniet,  to  ihink  that  a  general  has  anything  more  important 
to  do  than  to  apply  himself  to  learning  the  inclinations  and 
character  of  his  adversary,^  and  to  Hannibal's  observance  of 
this  maxim  he  ascribes  the  extraordinary  victories  of  the  great 
C*arthaginian.  Look  at  Napoleon.  When  his  luggage  was 
captureil  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
the  English  Commissioner  with  the  Russians,  relates  that  there 
were  found  amongst  his  priiTite  papers  biographies  of  all  the 
Russian  generals  opposed  to  him.  In  the  Waterloo  campaign 
again,  his  first  move,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
attack  the  Allies  in  detail,  was  to  strike  at  the  Prussians, 
knowing  that  Bliicher,  impetuous  fighter  as  he  was,  would  never 
decline  a  battle  in  order  to  fall  back  and  combine  with  his 
more  cautious  ally.  I^ook  at  Wellington.  It  is  Napier  who 
tdU  the  story.  When  the  British  army  was  in  the  Pyrenees, 
entangled  in  very  difficult  country,  very  skilfully  defended  by 
the  French,  the  Duke  on  one  occasion  gave  orders  for  a  certain 
movement.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  he  rode  up  to  the  out- 
posts to  observe  the  French  for  himself,  and  the  men  cheered 
him  all  along  the  line.  The  French  commander.  Marshal 
Soult,  Hurrounded  by  his  staff,  was  on  the  opposite  hill,  and 
Wellington  observed  their  uneasiness  at  hearing  the  cheers 
acrovi  the  valley.  *  Soult,"  he  said,  *  is  a  very  cautioas  com- 
mander. He  will  delay  his  attack  to  find  out  what  these  cheers 
mean :  that  will  give  time  for  the  6th  Division  to  arrive 
ami  I  shall  beat  him.**  llie  event  turned  out  exactly  as  he 
anticipated. 

Again,  let  as  go  across  the  Atlantic.  ITic  Great  Civil  War 
in  .Vnierim  was  fought  out  by  generals  who  wens  -some  of  them, 
in  tlM'  fiM  rank,  for  the  resfK-ct  they  fMiid  to  the  moral  aspect 
of  war  was  remarkable.  "ITie  greatest  o(  all  was  Ix»e,  and 
hi^  iiiititarv'  secTetan-  writ^-s  as  follows  :  *  He  stu(lii*<l  his 
aii%crvir\«  knew  his  pei'uliaritie>,  and  mlaptcHl  himself  to  them. 
Hi*  o»n  methods  no  one  fx)uld  foresee;  he  variiil  them  with 
«-%er>-  ehangi*  in  the  c^oninianclers  op()os4»<l  to  him.  He  had 
one  nM'thnd  witli  Mc<1elLuK  another  with  Po|k%  anotluT  with 
H<M>ker«  and  yet  another  with  Grant.  But  for  a  knowledge 
oC  hi%  own  mources  of  the  field,  and  of  the  adversary,  some 
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of  his  movements  might  have  been  rash.     As  it  was,  they  were 
wisely  bold.'* 

The  next  point  I  would  refer  to  is  stratagem  ;  and  on  this 
I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  at  length.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  importance  of  deceiving  and  be- 
wildering your  opponent ;  to  realise  the  force  of  Stonewall 
Jackson^s  advice,  ^  Always  mystify,  mislead,  and  surprise  the 
enemy.**  Surprise  is  the  greatest  of  all  foes ;  by  stratagem 
surprise  is  made  possible,  and  stratagems  have  been  used  since 
the  night  when  the  army  of  the  M idianites,  *  like  a  multitude 
of  beasts,  with  camels  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore,^ fled  before  ^  the  trumpets  and  the  empty  pitchers,  and 
the  lamps  within  the  pitchers,'  of  Gideon's  300  men.  Had 
Lord  Wolseley  completed  his  biography  of  Marlborough,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  remind  English  officers  that  the 
greatest  of  English  soldiers  was  only  equalled  as  a  master  of 
stratagem  by  Hannibal  and  Napoleon.  If  upon  this  account 
alone,  the  story  of  his  campaigns  is  in  the  highest  d^ree 
instructive,  and  we  may  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  English 
soldiers  cure  as  familiar  with  his  methods  of  war  as  with  those 
of  Wellington. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  use  of  ground.  Many  soldiers  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  me  when  I  say  that  instruc- 
tion as  to  use  of  ground  may  be  gathered  from  books.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  assert  that  any  amount  of  reading  will 
compensate  for  the  study  of  ground  on  the  ground  itself.  But 
I  am  still  of  opinion  that  there  is  very  much  to  be  learnt  in  this 
respect  from  great  campaigns,  and  that  the  value  and  scope  of 
the  practical  study  can  be  very  largely  enhanced  by  theoretical 
knowledge. 

On  this  question  of  ground  the  text-books  of  Minor  Tactics 
give  us  some  assistance.  For  instance,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  Clery  that  the  capabilities  and 
influence  of  the  groimd  are  alluded  to  in  every  chapter.  But, 
as  the  book  is  little  concerned  with  generalship,  there  are  few 
allusions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  or  Wellington 
made  use  of  natmul  features ;  there  are  no  illustrations  of  tiieir 
methods,  and,  indeed,  if  the  subject  were  treated  thoroughly 
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from  the  point  of  %iew  of  Grand  Tactios  a  laif^er  volume  than 
Clery  would  be  the  result.  On  this  point  Hamley  is  admir- 
able, and  his  chapters  on  topographical  obstacles,  and  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  put,  form  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  f»tudy  of  this  question  from  a  strategical  point  of  view. 
But  he  considers  it  from  thi.s  point  of  \icw  alone,  and  so,  as 
regards  Grand  Tactics,  we  must  go  to  the  campaigns  of  the  great 
captains,  follow  their  manoeuiTes  on  the  best  maps  we  can 
procure,  learn  with  them  to  recognise  the  weak  points  of  a 
position,  to  utilise  the  cover  which  the  country  affords  in  order 
to  mass  unexpectedly  against  some  one  of  those  points,  and  to 
derive  that  advantage  from  natural  features  which  has  so  often 
outweighed  the  adi'antages  of  numbers. 

I  may  here  anticipate  the  objection  that  increased  range 
of  firearms  has  altered  everything.  This  increase,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  modem  fire  has  made 
ground  which  was  formerly  eminently  favourable  for  attack 
emineDtly  favourable  for  defence ;  and,  also,  that  as  r^ards 
defensive  positions,  the  necessity  of  great  depth  of  cover  for 
Mipports  and  rcser\'eK,  and  for  second  and  third  lines  from  the 
far-reaching  shrapnel,  has  changed  the  c-onditions  under  which 
tniopA  are  distributed.  But,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  I  assort 
that  gmtrdl  prhwiple^^  so  far  as  (irand  Tactics  are  concerned, 
*till  hold  good.  For  instance,  if  we  select  a  defensive  position 
Wellington's  dispositions  under  such  cinnmisianees  are  no  bid 
gui<ie.  Not  only  may  we  notice  his  ust»  of  AdvtUK*ed  posts  but 
the  poeiiticms  of  his  sei*ond  and  third  lines  are  well  worth  c*on- 
fti<k*ration,  and  how  it  was  they  were  always  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  If  we  are  inferior  in  artillery- — as  he  gene- 
rill\  ma*—  is  it  not  uvfiil  to  consider  his  ocTiipition  of  a  {XMition 
under  the  same  cxmditions — the  skirnii>lu'rs  Imlf  way  down  the 
«!o|*i\  drawing  the  enemy  on,  whil>t  the  main  line  was  liidden 
bi'hind  the  cn'st  at  such  di>tiuuv  a**  preventeil  the  enemy,  uhen 
hi<*  etilunins  reached  the  height,  fnnn  l)riti^n^  up  his  giuis  to 
Mip[M>rt  his  infantr}'  f 

Again,  in  the  attack  ;  look  at  the  extraonlinary  profit  to 
which  Napoleon  turned  those  natural  o(>st4U-les  |)eqK>ndirular  to 
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the  line  of  battle  at  Rivoli,  at  Friedland,  and  at  Dresden  ;  at 
the  value  in  a  counter>stroke  of  such  tactical  points  as  the 
village  and  the  knoll  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  Allied 
position  at  Austerlitz.  Look  at  the  almost  precipitous  slopes 
— as  steep  as  and  far  higher  than  the  famous  Rotheberg  at 
Spicheren,  up  which  he  led  two  army  corps  during  the  night 
which  preceded  the  surprise  and  victory  of  Jena !  Look  at 
Lee,  in  the  great  campaign  of  1864,  where  he  allowed  an  army, 
double  his  numbers,  to  turn  his  flank,  enticing  his  adversary 
into  the  jungle  which  is  called  the  *  Wilderness  of  Virginia' — 
a  jungle  of  which  his  men  knew  every  path,  and  of  which  the 
Federak  knew  nothing — in  order  that  he  might  overwhelm  their 
unwieldy  masses. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  give  a  very  brief  description  of 
Austerlitz.  It  was  the  most  brilliant,  because  the  most  skilful, 
of  Napoleon's  victories — and  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
the  application  of  moral  factoi;^ — of  stratagem,  and  the  use 
of  gi-ound,  affords  a  most  forcible  and  complete  illustration  of 
the  art  of  Grand  Tactics^ 

In  November  180^f  Napoleon  was  encamped  with  his  army 
east  of  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  with  his  line  of  commimications 
running  southwards  to  Vienna.  At  Olmiitz  a  Russian  and 
Austrian  army  was  slowly  assembling.  Another  Austrian  army 
was  in  Hungary,  and  it  was  probable  that  Prussia  might  declare 
war.  Napoleon  pretended  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  on 
the  Allied  army  moving  forward  from  Olmiitz,  he  permitted  it 
to  capture  an  advanced  detachment. 

His  inactivity  before  Briinn — so  different  from  his  usual 
rapid  offensive — his  apparent  desire  for  peace,  and  his  per- 
mitting his  detachment  to  be  captured  without  an  effort  to 
support  it,  led  the  Allied  generals  to  believe  that  he  feared  a 
battle,  and  would  retreat  on  their  approach  in  the  direction  ot 
Vienna.  As  he  had  anticipated,  whilst  continuing  their  forward 
movement  they  threw  forward  their  left,  with  the  evident  design 
of  cutting  him  off  from  his  base  of  operations.  On  December  1, 
they  arrived  opposite  the  French  position,  and  the  tendency  to 
turn  the  enemy's  right  was  still  more  manifest. 

The  ground  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  is  an  undulating 
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phio — Ijring  between  two  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  which 
nm  east  and  west  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
Napoleon  had  taken  up  a  position  behind  a  brook,  where  the 
ground  gave  some  cover,  with  his  left  flank  almost  touching  the 
northern  of  the  two  ranges,  and  with  a  great  gap  between  his 
right  and  the  southern  range.  Through  this  gap — several  miles 
in  width — it  seemed  easy  to  penetrate,  to  turn  his  flank,  and 
block  his  communications.  The  Allies  fell  into  the  trap.  The 
very  line  of  their  bivouac  fires,  blazing  on  the  opposite  ridge 
the  night  before  the  battle,  revealed  to  their  astute  antagonist 
the  movement  projected  for  the  morrow  and,  in  a  proclamation 
to  his  soldiers,  he  not  only  told  them  what  the  enemy  would  try 
to  do,  but  explained  the  man<eu\Te  by  which  he  should  win  the 
battle. 

This  manoeuvre  was  as  follows : — 

The  allies  were  posted  on  a  long  bare  ridge,  of  which  the 
culminating  point  was  a  commanding  hill,  with  a  little  tillage 
half-way  up  the  slope.  Napoleon  determined  to  attack  their 
right  vigorously,  to  permit  their  left  wing  to  get  well  away  on 
it»  great  outflanking  manoeuvre,  and  then,  with  30,000  men — in 
one  huge  mass — to  attack  their  weak  centre,  to  seize  the  ullage 
juid  the  hill,  and  by  the  occu(Nition  of  this  strong  tactictd  point, 
thtr  value  of  which  his  trained  eye  for  ground  had  detected,  to 
nit  their  umiy  in  two. 

In  order,  iiion-over,  to  draw  the  turning  movement  on,  he 
showed  only  verj'  few  tnM>{)H  on  the  threatened  flnnk,  the 
fii%iMon  with  which  he  intended  to  hold  the  outflimkiiig  attiu*k 
being  en(^ani{)ed  during  the  night  several  miles  disUuit  from 
the  field  of  iMttle. 

HiH  lUiticiputioiLt  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  'ITie  result 
of  hi^  txtnicinlinar}*  nmihinHtiouN  was  the  (U»Hlnirtion  of  nearly 
liAlf  the  opposing  army,  and  when  the  oripnal  (»<|uality  of 
font*  U  ftMiMderwl,  it  niii«*t  Ix?  allowul  that  tin*  j^iMiius  of  a 
jfn:at  priHTiW  hif»  •4.*ldoni  lx*en  inc»re  ef!irtively  cli>|)laycnl. 

Hilt  vwu  if  there  still  Ix*  xMiie  who  do  not  admit  tluit 
tht-  |>nnri|ileH  on  whicli  Wellington  and  NajM^liHin  aetetl 
Ai\'  applictible  to  nuMlem  it>nditiuit>,  they  will  at  lea*«t  idlow 
tlint  an   intc*lligent   study  of  their   iMittli-^  will  eniplut<«ise  the 
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importance  of  ground,  and  will  induce  the  student  not  only 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  topographical  features,  but  to  try  to 
acquire  that  eye  for  country  which  is  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  every  great  general. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  elements  of  Grand  Tactics,  but 
they  are  among  the  more  important.  And  it  is  well  to  note 
that  the  study  of  the  art  of  command  need  not  necessarily 
entail  a  great  amount  of  reading.  On  this  point  some  remarks 
made  by  Lord  Wolseley  at  a  lecture  in  Dublin  are  undoubtedly 
sound. 

*  A  certain  amount  of  reading,'  he  said,  *  and  a  certain 
amount  of  study  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  man  who 
ever  wishes  to  command  troops  in  the  field ;  and,'  he  added, 
*  so  far  as  I  know  of  the  study  of  war,  the  great  thing  is  to 
read  a  little  and  think  a  great  deal — and  think  of  it  over  and 
over  again.'  I  do  not  believe  that  this  advice  can  be  bettered. 
A  few  campaigns  thoroughly  studied  will  do  more  to  strengthen 
the  intellect,  to  develop  a  capacity  for  hard  thinking,  and  to 
teach  the  art  of  leading  troops,  than  fifty  campaigns  that  have 
been  merely  skimmed.  General  knowledge  is  often  superficial. 
There  is  no  great  benefit,  for  instance,  to  be  derived  from 
reading  the  whole  of  Napier  or  the  history  of  Napoleon,  but 
if,  in  the  course  of  a  single  winter,  an  officer  were  to  work  out 
and  think  out  the  campaign  of  1796  in  Italy,  or  the  campaign 
of  1812  in  Spain,  he  could  not  fail  to  profit  by  his  study. 
When  I  say  *  work  out  and  think  out,'  I  do  not  imply  that  he 
should  be  content  with  reading  the  narrative  and  the  criticisms, 
and  with  following  the  operations  on  the  map.  By  far  the 
most  useful  way  of  studying  military  history  is  to  find  out 
from  your  books,  so  far  as  possible,  what  the  situation  was  at 
any  given  time  ;  then  to  shut  the  books,  take  the  map,  decide 
for  yourself  what  you  would  have  done  had  you  been  in  the 
place  of  one  of  the  commanding  generals,  and  write  your 
orders.  You  are  thus  dealing  with  a  problem  which  actually 
occurred ;  and  in  working  out  the  solution  you  are  training 
your  judgment — and  remember  that  war  presents  a  constant 
series  of  problems  to  every  officer  who  may  hold  an  independent 
command.      If  an   officer  has  been  accustomed  to  deal  with 
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militaiy  proUem»— even  on  paper — the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  his  natural  ability  will  have  been  strengthened  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  process  of  reasoning,  which  the  solution  of 
difficulties  involves,  wiU  come  easier  to  him  than  to  the  man 
who  has  to  depend  in  all  the  excitement  of  battle  on  a  rusty 
intellect  and  the  chance  of  a  happy  inspiration.  I  may  remind 
you  that  if  there  was  one  quality  more  than  another  in  which 
the  great  captains  excelled,  it  was  their  power  of  reasoning. 
The  despatches  of  Napoleon,  of  Wellington,  and  of  Moltke 
prove  that  they  depended  for  success  on  their  hard  thinking 
and  careful  calculation.  In  fisurt,  those  magnificent  strokes  of 
genius  which  seemed  dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  were  due,  as  Napoleon  himself  implies,  to  a  habit  of 
calculation  so  rapid  and  so  accurate  as  to  seem  to  the  un- 
initiated like  inspiration. 

*  If,^  he  said,  *  I  always  appear  prepared,  it  is  because  before 
entering  on  an  undertaking  I  have  meditated  for  long  and 
have  foreseen  what  may  occur.  It  is  not  genius  which  reveals 
to  me  suddenly  and  secretly  what  I  have  to  do  in  circumstances 
unexpected  by  other  people ;  it  is  reflection,  it  is  meditation.^ 

Nor  do  I  think  that  for  the  purpotie  of  learning  how  to 
handle  a  !%mall  force  of  the  thrue  anus  it  is  necessary  to  study 
a  whole  campaign.  Such  a  study  has  the  advantage  of  tcacliing 
<^trategy  and  tai'tioi  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
\er}'  thorough  means  of  education.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
thing  if  education  proceeds  by  successive  stages,  and  it  Is  m-cll  to 
learn  how  to  handle  a  small  force  on  the  field  of  battle  before 
we  ajcpire  to  maiKcuvre  an  army  on  the  theatre  of  war. 

I  would  advocate  the  study  of  a  few  famous  battles,  fought 
by  able  leaders.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  series  of  English 
*ic'torie>  a*»  the  following: — Viuiiem,  Roli^i,  Sabugal,  Rwiinha, 
Muiil/u  Alexandria,  Ahimniz,  Barossa.  Here  is  a  list  of  actions 
fought  by  c*ompanitively  sniidl  ^ort1*^,  in  all  of  whirh  >kilful 
ifiruTiiUhip  was  displayed.  No  one  ciui  olyit't  tliat  they  are 
either  dull  remling*  or  would  occupy  t(M)  much  time,  and  all 
of  them  will  alTonl  many  suggt*stiuns  as  to  stratagiMus, 
iiiaiMiru\rc-!s  the  art  of  c*oncc*ntniting  >u|KTior  {on\\  and  the 
orcupation  of  positions.     It  does  not  ap|K*ar  to  me  tcM>  much 
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to  ask  the  British  officer  of  to-day  to  follow  the  example  of 
WdlingtoD,  Wolfe,  Moore^  and  Napier j  and  the  coursr  of 
study  I  suggest  IS  not  a  very  lengthy  one.  The  first  tiling  to 
do  is  to  leam  the  tactical  sijctions;  of  tiie  drill-books  thomuglJy 
— if  not  by  heart.  There  the  concentrated  essence  of  modern 
fighthig  is  to  be  found,  bas^  An  the  experience  of  many  wars, 
and  it  is  absolutely  useless  for  any  officer  to  study  niilitaty 
history  until  he  has  the  ndes*  maximsj  and  principles  cjontjiined 
in  the  official  manuals  at  his  fingers*  ends.  Then^  to  elucidate 
points  which  are  necessarily  much  condensed  in  the  drill-books, 
read  some  manual  on  Minor  Tactics,  A  single  battle  of  the 
1870  era  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a  modem  battle6eld  is 
like.  Certain  chaptei-s  in  Mayne's  *  Vive  Tactics '  are  invaluable. 
When  you  have  done  this,  set  to  work  at  Grand  Tactics,  s?tiidy 
the  battles  of  Napoleon,  or  of  WeUington,  or  of  Marlborough, 
sleep  with  ^  The  Soldier's  Pocket-Book  "  under  your  pillow^  and, 
so  fax  as  theory  can  help  you^  you  will  have  done  your  duty. 

If  I  were  fisked  to  put  my  finger  on  the  most  impoilaiit 
'  Les^n  that  may  be  draT^Ti  from  the  Past,'  I  should  reply  that 
histor}'  teaches  us  that  coiu'age,  numbers,  ai-manient,  and  en- 
trenchments are  of  no  avail  if  the  troops  are  badly  led,  and  that 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Empire  depend  on  the  skiU  and 
knowlecigc  of  British  officers. 

It  is  true  that  tlieory  by  itself  will  avail  but  Httle,  When 
he  was  asked  the  best  means  of  learning  the  art  of  war,  Loid 
SaatoB,  the  famous  Colonel  Colbome  of  the  Penini?ula  and 
Waterloo,  replied,  ^Fighting,  and  a  d — d  deal  of  iV  But 
practical  experience,  at  all  events  of  civilised  warfai^,  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few,  and  practical  experience,  unlei^s  it  forms  a  ba^is 
for  reflect ion>  and  is  amplified  by  comparison  with  the  experience 
of  others^  loses  hall*  Oh  value. 

Frederick  the  Great  in  speaking  of  officers  who  relied  on 
their  practical  experience  alone,  caustically  remarked  that  there  I 
were  in  the  army  two  commissariat  mules  which  liad  served 
through  twenty  campaigns,  *  but,"  he  added  sigoificantly» '  they  , 
are  mules  still.'  To  draw  all  the  good  out  of  practical  experi* 
ence,  iieflection  and  comparison  are  necessary  ;  but  rellcction 
and  comparison  will  be  impossible  unless  the  bniin  has  been  i 
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timined  to  think,  and  the  mind  is  stored  with  knowledge  of  the 
ptit  Moreover,  as  r^ards  Grand  Tactics  and  the  art  of  inde- 
pendent command,  our  experience  as  junior  and  subordinate 
>  is  little  to  the  point  It  is  rare  indeed  that  an  officer 
i  gradually  from  the  control  of  a  small  independent 
force  to  the  control  of  a  large  one.  As  a  very  general  rule  his 
fint  experience  of  independent  command  is  the  charge  of  im- 
portant operations.  He  rises  suddenly  from  the  position  of 
a  suboitlinate,  obejring  orders,  and  concerned  only  with  the 
execution  of  a  plan  devised  by  another,  to  the  %'ast  responsi- 
bilities whidi  attend  the  functions  of  a  General-in-Chief,  and, 
under  the  burden  of  those  responsibilities,  in  order  to  bring  his 
operations  to  a  successful  issue,  he  must  rely  on  his  natural 
aptitude  for  war,  on  his  moral  courage,  and  his  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  command.  Theory,  applied  to  the 
profcjsion  of  arms,  is  to  some  a  word  of  most  obnoxious  sound. 
But  it  is  obnoxious  only  to  those  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
advice,  or  to  take  warning  .from  the  practice  of  Napoleon,  of 
Wellington,  and  of  many  of  our  own  most  famous  generals. 
*  It  is  not  pretended,^  says  M^Dougall,  *  that  study  will  make  a 
dull  man  brilliant,  nor  confer  resolution  and  rapid  decision  on 
one  who  is  timid  and  irresolute  by  nature ;  but  the  (|uick,  the 
reaolute,  the  daring,  deciding  and  acting  nipidlw  its  is  tlieir 
nature,  «ill  be  all  the  more  likely  to  dti*ide  and  twi  c*onxrtly 
in  proportion  as  they  have  studied  the  art  tliey  are  called  u[)on 
to  practiMf/ 

Hie  following  advice  was  written  to  a  young  otficer  by  Sir 
(liarleit  Napier,  hini«telf  an  example  of  the  highest  iiuIitAr>* 
feenia<s  who  not  only  did  not  dischiin  inc\*}<sHnt  >tu<ly  of  his  pro- 
fev^icHU  hut  thought  it  in(li^p(*n>able  to  sUiX'e>H :  •  By  n*Hding 
\oii  will  be  (ii>tingiiishe<l ;  without  it,  al>iliti(^  art*  t>f  little  Us4*. 
A  lUiUi  c:iinnot  leani  his  pmfevsion  witluiut  constant  study  to 
pn-jwire  e^fMt-ially  for  the  higher  nuiks.  Whin  in  a  |H)st  of 
n-^jMHi'^ibility,  he  hits  no  time  to  rviul  ;  and  if  he  conu-^  to  siicli 
It  jMi^t  with  an  empty  skull,  it  is  then  too  late  to  till  it.  Thus 
nmny  (>eople  fail  to  distinguish  thenwNes,  and  niv  tlu y  are 
unfortuimte,  which  is  untrue;  their  o^n  previous  idleness 
unfitte«l  tlnrm  to  profit  by  fortune/ 
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In  a  time  of  peace  when  there  is  nothing  to  attract  the 
minds  of  soldiers  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  profession, 
and  especially  in  a  time  when  the  chances  of  England  becoming 
involved  in  a  great  war  are  considered  as  remote  as  they  were 
in  the  era  which  preceded  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny,  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  ordinary  routine  may  be  considered  as 
sufficient  for  every  purpose.  Captain  Mahan  has  pointed  out 
that  the  cordial  reception  which  his  books  on  the  Sea  Power 
have  met  with  in  England  is  virtually  an  admission  that  the 
systematic  study  of  *  The  Conduct  of  Wax '  has  been  to  some 
degree  overlooked  by  English  sailors.  The  real  reason  of  this 
enthusiasm,  I  believe,  is  rather  that  a  most  brilliant  intellect 
has  thrown  new  light  upon  the  lessons  of  the  past.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  soldiers  may  take  warning  from  our  conurades 
of  the  Navy.  It  is  true  that  in  some  respects  we  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  they,  for  we  have  been  long  provided  with 
capable  teachers.  The  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  the  Despatches 
of  Wellington,  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  to  take 
but  a  few  amongst  many,  are  as  instinct  with  genius  as  even 
the  works  of  Captain  Mahan.  We  have  only  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  these  volumes  are  studied  as  they  should  be,  €Uid 
whether  our  younger  officers  realise  the  importance,  and  under- 
stand the  methods,  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  responsibilities 
of  command. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
BATTLK8   AND   LEADERS   OF  THE   CIVIL   WAR 

The  War  of  Secewion  was  waged  on  so  vast  a  scale,  employed 
to  large  apart  of  the  manhood  of  both  North  and  South  America, 
around  to  such  a  degree  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  nation, 
tod,  in  its  brilliant  achievements,  both  by  land  and  sea,  bears 
Mich  splendid  testimony  to  the  energy  and  fortitude  of  their 
Face,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  it  has  roused  an 
interest  which  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  There  are  few  families 
that  did  not  contribute  to  swell  the  rolls  of  the  gigantic  armies 
which  stretched  in  broad  line  of  battle  half  across  the  continent ; 
few  homes  where  the  voice  of  the  mourner  was  not  heard  :  few 
cities  that  caimot  point  with  pride  to  the  deeds  of  those  who 
«en*  bom  within  their  boundari&i.  It  is  little  wonder,  then, 
that  this  intense  national  interest  should  have  found  niiuiy 
channek  of  expression.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  the 
itupendous  work  pubH^hecl  under  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
containing  a*  it  does  ever)*  authentic  document  connet'tcd  with 
t\€-fi  the  niojit  trivial  incident  of  the  war.  ITiis  official  reconl, 
howr%tT,  is  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  Kuropean  rwulers  ; 
and  its  bulk,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  arrangement,  renders 
it  valuele^n  to  the  general  public,  military'  or  civilian. 

'Hie  future  historian  of  the  ^prv&i  T^ln^llllltic  strife — for, 
«\<vllfnt  as  is  the  work  of  the  Coiiite  do  Paris,  thf  hi>torv  of 
i\w  Civil  War  has  yet  to  Ik*  written — will  fin<l  in  the  auto- 
biop-aphii-**  of  many  of  the  proniiiii-nt  K'^ulrrs,  and  in  the 
nM-fnoir«  of  others,  rompile<i,  as  a  nilis  by  nu'iiilKTs  of  their 
pergonal  stafl«  material  sufficient  to  enahli>  him  to  rxplain  the 
puqioH.*  of  each  htmtegic  movement,  anil  to  its<'ribe  victories 
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and  disasters  to  their  true  causes.  In  addition  to  these  sources 
of  information,  and  to  the  numerous  histories  of  individual 
regiments,  almost  every  State  has  its  Historical  Society,  and  the 
records  of  their  proceedings  contain  papers  on  every  aspect  of 
the  conflict,  contributed  by  men  who  took  part  in  the  events  of 
which  they  write.  These  publications,  however,  are  naturally 
of  a  more  or  less  private  nature,  and  their  circulation  is  limited. 
It  has  been  left  to  the  enterprise  of  the  *  Century_]_Company  to 
give  to  the  world  the  reminiscences  thus  accumulated,  €uid  to 
present  them  in  the  most  attractive  form.  Almost  without 
exception,  every  single  article  in  the  four  large  volumes  edited 
by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Buel  is  accompanied  by  illustrations  of 
the  ground  over  which  the  actions  treated  of  were  fought. 
These  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order  of  art ;  they  have  been 
executed  with  a  most  exact  fidelity  to  nature ;  and  there 
exists  no  other  method  which  enables  the  student  to  realise 
so  readily  the  features  of  the  battlefields.  Without  incessant 
practice,  few  can  reproduce  in  their  mind's  eye  the  Icmdscape 
depicted  on  a  map ;  and  in  any  case,  as  military  siurveyors 
have  lately  recognised,  sketches  of  nature,  however  rough,  are 
most  valuable  adjuncts  both  to  maps  and  reconnaissance  reports. 
The  authors  of  the  various  papers  are  of  every  rank,  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  the  private  of  infantry ;  and,  taken  as 
a  whole,  as  a  picture  of  war,  or  a  study  in  tactical  science, 
these  volumes  are  without  an  equal. 

As  moral   influences   remain  longest  in  the  memory,  and 
leave  the  most  vivid  impressions  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  experience  of  service  in  the  field,  it  is  the  moral  aspect  of 
war  which  is  invariably  the  more  prominent  in  personal  narra- 
tives of  marches  and  of  battle.     It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
*  Century '   papers  have  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  official 
accounts  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-1.     No  one  can  fail  toi 
remark  the  frankness  with  which  the  American  soldiers  speak 
of  the   vicissitudes  of  their  campaigns.     The  simplicity  with  ( 
which  they  refer  to  the  demoralisation  of  this  brigade,  the  mis-  ,' 
behaviour  of  that,  to  the  neglect  of  precaution,  to  straggling  ) 
on  the  march,  and  to  skulking  on  the  field,  is  in  marked  con-  ^ 
trast  to  the  euphemistic  paragraphs  compiled  by  the  historical 
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Hction  of  the  German  staff.  The  latter  are  so  worded  as  to 
maintain  the  invincibility  of  the  German  army.  It  is  doubtless 
considerHl  as  essential  to  impress  on  succesidve  generations  of 
conMTipts  that  their  predecessors  yielded  neither  to  panic  nor 
irresolution,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  those  who  are  still 
their  foes  how  often  victory  trembled  in  the  balance ;  and, 
therefore,  we  hear  but  half  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
«ith  full  confidence  in  the  well-proved  courage  of  his  people, 
and  without  formidable  enemies  to  fear,  no  American  soldier 
feds  either  shame  or  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  weak- 
nam  of  human  nature  prevailed  at  times  over  courage  and 
goodwill. 

*  We  heard  all  through  the  war,^  says  a  New  York  private,  * 
*  that  the  army  was  eager  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  It 
must  have  been  so,  for  tnithfxil  correspondents  said  so,  and 
criitorH  confirmed  it ;  but  when  you  came  to  hunt  for  this 
particular  itch  it  was  always  the  next  regiment  that  had  it. 
Tlie  truth  is,  when  bullets  arc  whacking  against  tree  trunks 
and  siolid  shot  are  cracking  skuUs  like  ^g  shells,  the  consuming 
passion  in  the  heart  of  the  average  man  is  to  get  out  of  the 
wmy.  Between  the  physical  fear  of  going  forward,  and  the 
moral  fear  of  turning  back,  there  is  a  predicament  of  exceptional 
awkward  new,  from  which  a  hidden  hole  in  the  ground  would 
hi'  a  wonderfully  welcome  outlet.**  * 

It  is  in  tliese  admissions  that  the  lessons  c^ontainetl  in  the 
•C*«itur\'*  wries  nre  excee<lingly  valuable.  I^et  a  niiui  know 
the  exact  worth  of  the  instrument  he  uses,  the  extent  to  which 
iU  temper  may  be  tnisted,  the  (conditions  under  which  it  may  In* 
fxpiTtitl  to  fail  him,  and  he  will  Ik*  Ix^tter  tinneil  than  the  man 
«hn  Kioks  upon  it  as  an  instnmient  which  i^  to  l)e  n^lied  u])on 
ur>«l«T  any  circuni stances  whiitevtT.  llie  worth  of  the  instnnnent 
«ith  which  war  is  waged  depi>nd>  chiefly  on  the  nioml  influences 
to  which  it  in  sul>jecte<I.  Annies  are  not  mmhiiu-s,  hut  living 
ori:nni»ni^  of  intense  siLKX'ptibility.  It  i>  tin*  KwKt  who 
n'*k«Mi'»  with  the  human  nature  of  hi**  own  tnH)|)s  and  of  the 
••mtny,  rather  than  with  theirniere  phvMod  attribute^,  numlMTs, 
amiiuiifnt^  atwl  the  like«  who  may  ho|M*  to  follow  in  Na|N)ltHnrs 
'  DattU$and  T^^OiUrt  ;>/  thf  Ctvit  War,  vol.  ii.  p  f.fi'>. 
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footsteps.  To  create  physical  strength  in  an  army  is  far  more 
easy  than  to  endow  that  army  with  moral  superioriiy.  ^  Many 
a  man,^  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  ^  can  make  a  guitar ;  few  can 
make  music  from  it.** 

^ In  the  "Century^  papers,' writes  Greneral  Maurice,  ^you 
get  a  sense  of  dealing  with  armies  of  flesh  and  blood,  €Uid  not 
mere  war-game  counters,  unique  in  my  experience."*  ^  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  element  that  makes  the  German  histories  such 
terribly  dry  reading,  and,  in  one  important  particular,  so  de- 
ficient in  instruction.  It  is  its  presence  in  the  volumes  before 
us  that  not  only  teaches  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  truth  of 
Napoleon's  maxim,  but  suggests  the  methods  in  which  it  may 
be  appUed. 

There  are  many  questions  of  importance  on  which  much 
light  has  been  thrown  by  the  events  of  the  Secession  War — for 
instance,  the  naval  operations,  mounted  infantry,  field  entrench- 
ments, €uid  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  leaders  of 
its  armies.  To  these,  however,  and  to  other  tempting  themes, 
I  shall  make  no  fiirther  allusion.  My  present  purpose  is  to 
examine  the  history  of  the  war  from  one  aspect  only.  The 
great  conflict  was  fought  out  by  unprofessional  soldiers,  by  a 
national  miUtia,  leavened  by  a  sprinkling  of  regular  officers. 
The  armies  of  both  North  and  South  differed  little  in  constitu- 
tion from  an  integral  portion  of  our  own  army  of  defence.  The 
soldiers  were  of  our  own  stock.  Their  experience,  therefore, 
will  help  us  to  anticipate  the  shortcomings  likely  to  occur 
amongst  our  own  volunteers  should  they  be  called  upon  to  take 
the  field,  and  may  enUghten  us  as  to  the  measures  by  which 
these  shortcomings  may  be  most  readily  corrected. 

The  bombardment  and  surrender  of  Port  Sumter,  which 
first  annoimced  to  the  world  that  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  in  Lincoln's  homely  but  expressive  phrase, 
could  *no  longer  keep  house,'  took  place  in  April  1861.  The 
regular  forces  nmnbered  but  15,500,  and  the  greater  p€urt  of 
the  troops  were  far  away  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  men 
held  fast  to  the  Union.  The  officers  took  the  part  of  their 
native  States,  and,  under  their  supervision,  armies  of  volunteers 
»  Journal  of  B.U.S.L,  vol.  xxxiil.  p.  1082. 
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were  immediately  mustered  by  either  side.  Three  months 
elapsed  between  the  assembly  of  the  troops  and  their  meeting 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  both  sides  this  inter\'al  was 
devoted  to  the  work  of  drill,  discipline,  and  organisation.  Men 
and  offioeTR  were,  generally  speaking,  without  experience  of 
war ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority,  the  regular 
officers  were  utterly  ignorant  of  soldiering.  Some  few  had 
imbibed  a  slight  knowledge  of  drill  at  the  military  academics 
which,  on  the  model  of  West  Point,  had  been  established  in 
leveral  of  the  Southern  States.  Many  had  servei  in  the  militia 
and  home  guards,  but  these  organisations  were  seldom  mustered, 
and  had  no  more  instruction  or  discipline  than  was  required  to 
quell  a  riot  or  take  part  in  a  procession. 

In  the  Union  States,  more  intensely  democratic  than  the 
ConfSBdentte,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  more  experienced 
were  placed  in  command.  Commissions  were  given  by  the 
Millrages  of  the  men  in  the  ranks,  and  officers  who  owed  their 
position  to  the  favour  of  their  former  comrades  were  generally 
aueful  not  to  lose  their  popularity  by  the  enforcement  of  an 
obnoxious  discipline.  The  hold  of  the  officers  on  their  commands 
mns  thus  of  the  slightest  in  the  North,  and  it  was  but  little 
stronger  in  the  South.  The  men  rcsente<I  obedience  to  those 
who  were  superior  neither  in  social  standing  nor  jirofi'ssionAl 
knowledge  to  themselves.  Of  the  regular  officers  avnilable 
the  Confederates  made  the  best  use^  ininiefliately  assigning 
thc*ni  to  the  command  of  brigades  and  to  |M)sts  on  the  giMienil 
itafl.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  presence  of  these  trained  instruc- 
tors «hen  the  two  principal  annies  met  at  Bull  Run,  an  insig- 
nifk:ant  struani  in  Virginia  within  thirty  miles  of  Washington, 
the  Tnioii  capital,  on  July  521,  they  both  were  weak  in  dis(*ipline ; 
ajMl  iht*  event  gtH-s  far  to  pn>ve  that  ninety  davs  of  ounp  life 
y^i'Tv  iuMifficient  to  give  dti/en  soldierK  nion*  than  the  outward 
«« nihlann*  of  a  regular  army. 

A^  reganLn  the  actual  fighting  qiuiliticN  of  the  men,  the 
mttlf  wa<k  no  di*4*n^lit  to  either  side.  Iiuii>4*ipline  was  the 
cmiiH!^  Iioth  of  the  defeat  of  the  Northenu-rs  and  of  the  failure 
of  the  Southerner  to  pursm*. 

*  \Vc  hail  good  organisation,  good  men,  iHit  no  cohesion,  no 
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real  discipline,  no  respect  for  authority,  no  real  knowledge  of 
war.  Both  armies  were  fairly  defeated,  and  whichever  had  stood 
fast  the  other  would  have  run.'  * 

*The  Federals  left  the  field  about  half-past  four.  Until 
then  they  had  fought  wonderfully  well  for  raw  troops.  There 
were  no  fresh  forces  on  the  field  to  support  or  encourage  them, 
and  the  men  seemed  to  be  seized  simultaneously  by  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  no  use  to  do  anjrthing  more,  and  they  might  as 
well  start  home.  Cohesion  was  lost,  the  organisation  being 
disintegrated,  and  the  men  walked  quickly  off.  There  was  no 
special  excitement,  except  that  arising  from  the  frantic  efforts 
of  officers  to  stop  men  who  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  any- 
thing that  was  said.'  ^ 

*  At  four  o'clock  on  the  21st  there  were  more  than  12,000 
volunteers  on  the  battlefield  who  had  entirely  lost  their  r^- 
mcntal  organisation.  They  could  no  longer  be  handled  as 
troops,  for  the  officers  and  men  were  not  together.  Men  and 
officers  mingled  promiscuously ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  disorganisation  did  not  result  from  fear.' ' 

Nor  were  their  opponents  in  better  plight.  It  is  related 
that  as  the  Confederate  President  was  riding  to  the  field  at 
about  four  o'clock  on  the  day  of  battle,  *  he  met  a  stream  of 
panic-stricken  rebel  soldiers,  and  heard  such  direful  tidings 
from  the  front  that  his  companions  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Confederates  had  lost  the  day,  and  implored  him  to 
turn  back.'  * 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Confederates  had  been  driven 
back  by  a  skilfully  conceived  movement  against  their  left  flank. 
The  generals  arrived  upon  the  scene. 

'  We  heard  the  commanders  resolutely  stemming  the  fiuiher 
flight  of  the  routed  forces,  but  vainly  endeavouring  to  restore 
order,  and  our  own  efforts  were  as  futile. 

^  Every  segment  of  line  we  succeeded  in  forming  dissolved 

'  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  vol.  i.  pp.  181-2. 

'  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vqI.  i.  p.  191,  article  b;^  General 

Fry.  ^^-.  y 

>  The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Nicolay,  pp.  196-6.   - -/ 

*  Ibid,  p.  197. 
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vUle  ADoiher  was  being  formed ;  more  than  2,000  men  were 
iboiiting  eadi  some  suggestion  to  his  nei^bour,  their  voices 
mingling  with  the  noise  of  the  shells  hurtling  overhead,  and 
all  words  of  command  drowned  in  the  confusion  and  uproar.^  ^ 

More  noteworthy,  perhaps,  was  the  inability  of  the  Federal 
troops,  although  they  had  been  exercised  for  the  best  part  of 
ihree  months  in  camp,  to  perform  the  very  trifling  marches 
neceMary  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  enemy  in  good 
order  and  in  good  time. 

*T1ie  march  preceding  the  battle  demonstrated  little  else 
than  the  general  laxity  of  discipline ;  for  with  all  my  personal 
efforts  I  could  not  prevent  the  men  straggling  for  water,  black- 
berries, or  anything  else  they  fancied.'' ' 

*  General  McDowell  was  anxious  to  reach  Centreville  on  the 
17th,  and  so  to  fight  09  the  19th  instead  of  the  Slst,  but  the 
regiments,  who  had  only  marched  from  Vienna  (six  miles),  were 
to  fiitigufd  that  they  either  could  not  or  would  not  push  on  six 
miles  further  the  same  evening.  Their  fatigue  was  partially 
auned  by  ddays  and  dawdling,  consequent  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  rules  of  marching  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  by  the 
undisciplined  state  of  the  troops ;  and  al^(o  by  the  abtencc  of 
good  marching  qualities  in  Americans,  and  their  inability  to 
carry  even  the  slight  weights  ret|uired  in  light  mHrching  order."*  * 

Had  the  attack  been  made  on  the  19th  the  Northeni  army 
vould  have  been  opposed  by  but  half  the  numbers  that  were 
preixent  on  the  21. nt. 

The  disaster  of  Bull  Run  roused  the  Northern  States  to 
a  truer  appreciation  of  their  difficulties  and  the  IVesident 
immediately  assembled  near  Washington  an  army  of  more  than 
140,000  men,  increaHed  during  the  winter  to  $220,000  with  520 
pjn"*.  In  tlie  jieven  months  which  elapsed  lx»tween  the  first 
(a^*at  battle  and  the  sei^ond  attempt  of  the  North  to  crush  the 
nuiin  army  of  the  Confederates,  this  forces  thanks  to  the  skill 

'  BaitltM  amd  Licdtrt  of  Ote  Cifril  War,  toI.  i.  p.  201,  Articls  by  G«n«rAl 

*  M^muwt  0/  Gtneral  W.  T,  Shfrman,  toI.  i.  p.  1^1. 

*  litgtory  of  Um  Ammioan  War,  hj  Li.-GoL  Fletcher.  8ooU  Fusilier  Qosrdt, 
tw  L  pp.  119.30. 

o 
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and  patience  of  General  McClellan,  its  new  commander, 
gradually  assmned  the  organisation  and  aspect  of  a  real  army. 
A  beneficial  change  was  instituted  in  the  terms  of  enlistment ; 
the  battalions  were  asked  to  volunteer  for  three  years  or  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  ;  and  both  officers  €uid  men  set  themselves 
to  work  more  earnestly  than  their  unfortunate  predecessors. 
At  the  beginning  of  April  186S,  McClellan,  selecting  the 
shortest  line  of  invasion,  transferred  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  by  sea  to  Fort  Monroe.  Richmond,  the  seat  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  was  the  objective  of  the  campaign, 
and  so,  on  the  Yorktown  Peninsula,  already  historically  fiEunous 
for  the  surrender  of  Comwedlis  in  1781,  began  that  series  of 
operations  which  culminated  in  the  ^  Seven  Days^  Battles,^  the 
defeat  of  the  Federals  by  Lee,  and  the  withdrawal  of  their 
troops  to  Washington.  Whether  this  repulse  was  due  to  the 
.shortcomings  of  the  leader  or  to  the  interference  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  is  a  question  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  The 
efficiency  of  the  officers  and  men  is  the  subject  of  this  enquiry 
and  it  is  only  right  to  state  that  in  the  desperate  fighting 
round  Richmond,  the  troops  showed  far  greater  stability  and 
endurance  than  at  Bull  Run.  At  the  same  time  they  had  not 
yet  by  any  means  attained  either  the  consistency  or  the  mobility 
of  professional  soldiers.  The  men  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
habit  of  mechanical  obedience,  which  alone  makes  an  army  an 
effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  its  commander.  Where  duty 
became  irksome  it  was  neglected.  Straggling  on  the  line  of 
march  was  a  conspicuous  evil.  The  details  connected  with 
sanitation  and  the  care  of  equipmenjt  were  generally  over- 
looked, and  the  health  of  the  troops  and  the  efficiency  of  their 
armament  suffered  in  consequence. 

Amongst  the  critics  of  the  campaign  are  two  experienced 
European  soldiers,  the  Comte  de  Fans  and  Colonel  Fletcher. 
The  one  served  on  McClellan's  staff  during  the  operations,  the 
other  accompanied  his  army  as  a  spectator.  The  French 
prince  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  North ;  the  Englishman's 
sympathies  were  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  South ;  but, 
divergent  as  were  their  predilections,  they  are  at  one  in  pointing 
out  that  the  bonds  of  discipline  in  tlie  army  of  the  Potomac, 
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at  the  force  comnuuided  by  McCleUan  had  come  to  be  called, 
were  weak  in  the  extreme.  It  is  in  the  pages  of  these  eye- 
vitnenes  that  evidoioe  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Northern 
troops  can  best  be  found. 

One  of  their  most  serious  shortcomings  was  that  on  the 
field  of  battle  the  men  were  accustomed  to  conduct  themselves 
in  accordance  rather  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment 
than  with  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  At  Cold  Harbor, 
where  Lee  struck  the  isolated  right  wing  of  the  Federals,  and 
compelled  McCleUan  to  make  his  famous  change  of  base  from 
the  York  to  the  James  River,  both  sides  fought  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  persistence,  and  it  was  not  till  after  seven 
hours  of  battle  that  50,000  Confederates  drove  35,000  Unionists 
from  their  strong  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 
General  Porter,  commanding  the  Northern  troops  engaged,  had 
exhausted  his  reserves  some  time  before  his  line  yielded ;  but 
fresh  troops  had  been  sent  across  the  river  by  McCleUan,  and 
an  orderly  retreat  might  have  been  easily  effected,  for  the  Con- 
federates were  in  no  good  trim  for  further  action.  As  it  was — 
^Ulien  the  crash  came  no  one  could  stop  the  current  of 
fiigiti%-es» :  large  numbers  of  men  without  onler,  with  arms  in 
their  handis  left  the  ranks  and  walked  to  the  rear,  officers  were 
intermingled  with  them,  in  some  instamx^s  lemiing  their 
companiei  away  from  instead  of  towanls  the  enemy,  lliere 
wa*  little  or  no  panic ;  the  men  said  they  were  weary,  had  hml 
enoiii^h  fitting  for  the  day  or  were  in  want  of  ammunition ; 
Mtnu-  MfiiaiinHiH  of  ctivalry  attempted  to  stop  the  fugitives  the 
officern  threatening  them  with  their  revolvers;  but  all  in 
\ain.  .  .  .  'llie  regular  infantrj-  regiments  preserved  their 
di^pline  better  than  the  volunteers  {as  they  had  done  at  Bull 
Hun),  and  many,  without  yielding  to  the  influencf  of  the 
now  «idc*ly  spread  panie,  fell,  disdaining  to  fly.  As  the  Ntream 
of  fi]gitive<«,  ambulimres,  and  eaissimH  (tht*  i^ius  themselves 
«rri'  abandom*d)  iirrived  on  the  other  side  of  the  (*hirkahominy, 
th#-y  wen-  halt(*<l  and  fonni*d  into  some  sort  of  onier  by  a  line 
of  «irfitne%  and  strong  patrols  which  gimrdi'<l  the  bridge/  ^ 

No%i  thi%  retreat  from  (old  Harbor  did  not  re>emblc  the 
*  i/iilory  of  th^  Anmimn  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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rout  of  Austerlitz  or  tlie  delmcle  of  Woerth*     It  was  not  the 
wild  rush  of  a  terror-struck  mob  seeking  safety  at  any  price,  as 
at  Vittoria  or  Waterloo,     It  was  not  due  to  lack  of  courage*  or 
to  demoralisation,  but  to  defective  discipline.      But  there  is 
something  more  demanded  from  soldiers  than  the  struggle  for 
%*ictory ;  there  is  the  task   of  preventing  defeat  degenerating 
into  irretrievable  disaster.     It  was  precisely  this  task  that  the 
Federal  volunteers  were  incapable  of  executing.    Men  habituated 
to  discipline,   when   defeat   stares   them   in   the  face^   throng 
together^  for  they  have  imbibed  the  instinct  that  only  in  unity 
is    there  safety-      They  can    trust   their   comrades   and    tJiei^j 
commanden^;  they  liave  learnt  the  necessity  of  mutual  support^H 
and  the  common  danger  serves  but  to  bind  the  ranks  the  closer* 
But  with  troops  half*di$cipl]ned  defeat,  for  a  time  at  leasts  ha^^ 
the  efibct  of  disintegiation  ;  order  vanishes,  and,  however  grea^^l 
the  coui^e  of  the  individual  soldier,  a  weO- trained  enemy, 
vigorous  in  pinsidt,  has  such   an  army  at  his  mercy.     It  is 
necessary,  thertfore,  that  soldiers  should   be  capable  of  doing 
more   than   sustaining   the   shock   of    combat.     Every   battle 
cannot  be  a  victory,  for  war  is  the  playground  of  Fortime.     An 
army    must   have   stamina    sufficient   to    presen'^e   itself    froi 
annihilation  :  and  that  stamina  is  given  by  discipline  alone. 

Cold  Harbor  was  but  the  first  of  the  '  Seven  Days'*  Battl 
Day  after  day  the  Northern  army,  falling  back  through  swam] 
and  forest,  battled  with  Lee's  victorious  troops.  But  thei^  was 
no  farther  disaster-  Under  the  most  adverse  and  dispiriting 
circumstances,  the  Federals  fairly  held  their  own  nntil  they 
reached  the  strong  position  of  Malvern  Hill.  There  McClellan 
turned  at  bay,  and  i-epulsed  with  heavy  slaugher  the  disjointed 
attacks  of  the  Confederates,  No  further  fighting  took  place 
south  of  Richmond,  and  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  soon 
aftei wards  transferred  to  the  river  from  which  it  drew  itjs  name. 
It  may  fairly  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  the  Federals, 
after  their  defeat  at  Cold  Harbor,  found  strength  to  show 
no  Ijold  a  front,  and  to  administer  such  sharp  blows  during 
the  retreat?  An  army  without  the  discipline  to  struggle 
against  defeat  is  an  easy  prey  to  a  vigorous  foe ;  but 
Conlederate  pursuit  Wii&  liy  no  means  vigorous.     For  a  whol^ 
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daj  Lee  was  baffled  by  the  change  of  base.  The  cavalry,  who 
might  have  cut  the  enemy^s  line  of  retreat,  had  been  despatched 
to  break  up  his  original  line  of  supplies  upon  the  York  River, 
and  did  not  arrive  till  their  opportunity  had  passed.  Maps 
of  the  country  and  guides  were  wanting.  Unpractised  generals 
and  staff  officers  failed  to  accomplish  the  combined  movements 
ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  even  Stonewall  Jackson 
for  once  broke  his  own  famous  maxim  *  never  to  ^*  let  up  ^  in  a 
punuit.^ 

Having  relieved  Richmond,  I^ce  turned  on  Pope,  who  with 
an  inferior  army  lay  between  the  Southern  capital  and  Wash- 
ington. Pope  was  outgeneralled  and  outmarched,  and  the 
Koond  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  as  decisive  a  victory  for  the 
South  as  its  predecessor.  Then  followed  the  Confederate  in- 
vasion of  Maryland ;  the  capture  of  Harper^s  Ferry  ;  the  drawn 
battle  of  the  Antietam,  where  Lee  with  40,000  men  held  his 
ground  against  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  although  it  had  been 
recruited  to  twice  his  strengtb ;  his  leisiu^ly  retreat ;  and  in 
December,  to  close  a  year  of  many  battles,  the  bloody  repulse 
of  the  same  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fredericksbui^  in  Virginia. 
During  this  period,  on  one  occasion  only,  at  Malvern  Hill,  were 
the  Federals  decisively  victorious  in  any  considerable  engage- 
ment ;  the  remainder  of  the  great  actions  which  stand  out  as 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  time,  if  not  Southern  triumphs, 
were  in  no  wise  dinasterH. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  apparent  to 
the  fttudent  of  the  Civil  War,  it  is  that  the  soldiers  on  both 
vides  were  exceedingly  well  mntchcd  in  courage  and  endurance. 
It  is  e%-ident,  therefore,  that  if  we  would  discover  the  reasons  of 
the  superiority  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  over  the  army  of 
ttu*  Potomac  we  must  look  further  than  the  temfMrr  and  spirit 
of  the  reginH*ntAl  offiifrs  and  men.  Northern  writers  liave  at- 
temptctl  to  acrount  for  thin  superiority  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
K\en  <\>lonel  Fletcher  has  l)een  in«iiux><l  io  Ivim\  his  sup|)ort  to 
tin*  %tAtement  that  the  a^^'iniltuml  purNuit.s  the  hunting,  the 
riding,  the  open-air  existeiuv  of  a  majority  of  the  Southeniers 
men*  lietter  adapted  to  produce  good  Hghting  material  than 
the  Htlentary  occupations  of  the  New  Knglanders.     But,  as  the 
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Confederate  ranks  were  composed  in  part  of  town-bred  men, 
so  in  the  Union  armies  not  only  battalions,  but  brigades  and 
divisions,  were  recruited  from  the  backwoodsmen  of  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio,  from  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  lumberers 
of  Maine.  Moreover,  in  all  soldierly  qualities,  the  contingents 
furnished  by  the  crowded  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard  never 
at  any  period  of  the  conflict  suffered  by  comparison  with  the 
Western  pioneers.  There  are  those,  too,  who  allege  that  whilst 
\he  ganidmm  certaminis  inflamed  the  passionate  nature  of  the 
Southerner,  the  colder  temperament  of  the  Northern  citizen 
shunned  rather  than  sought  the  arbitrament  of  battle  ;  others, 
citing  Jackson^s  remark  that  ^  he  could  beat  anjrthing  with  a 
herd  of  cattle  behind  it,^  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
certainty  of  finding  ample  supplies  in  the  hostile  camps  nerved 
the  resolution  of  a  half-starved  soldiery.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  Confederate 
successes  there  is  no  need  either  to  search  for  nice  distinctions 
in  races  closely  akin,  or  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  Lee  and  his 
great  lieutenant,  Jackson,  were  a  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
Union  leaders  who  had  as  yet  appeared.  It  was  not  only  the 
genius  of  its  commanders  that  won  the  laurels  of  the  Virginian 
army.  Many  of  its  \-ictories  were  achieved  by  sheer  hard 
fighting,  they  were  the  work  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  and 
that  the  Confederates  were  able  to  wrest  success  from  opponents 
of  equal  vigour  was  due  to  their  superior  organisation,  more 
accurate  shooting,  and  above  all  to  their  stronger  discipline. 
As  to  the  first,  the  Federal  Government  allowed  the  pernicious 
principle  of  the  election  of  the  officers  by  the  rank  and  file  to 
flourish  without  restraint ;  and  secondly  the  strength  of  the 
army  was  kept  up  not  by  a  constant  stream  of  recruits  to  the 
seasoned  battalions,  hut  by  the  formation  of  new  n^ments. 
Thus  battalions  which  had  served  in  more  than  one  campaign, 
and  had  gained  experience  and  discipline,  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  strength  of  a  couple  of  companies ;  whilst  others  lately 
raised  boasted  a  full  complement  of  rifles,  but  were  without 
officers,  commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  capable  of  in- 
structing or  leading  their  impractised  men.  One  State, 
Wisconsin,   created  no   new   regiments,   but   maintained    the 
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•trength  of  thoHe  ihe  had  originally  iient  into  the  field  ;  and  80 
*we  estimate  a  Wiiioon«in  regiment  equal  to  an  ordinary 
brigade.  I  beliere  that  five  hundred  new  men  added  to  an  old 
and  experienced  rq^ent  were  more  valuable  than  a  thousand 
men  in  the  form  of  a  new  regiment,  for  the  former,  by  aasocia- 
tion  with  good  experienced  captains,  lieutenants,  and  non- 
commiiwioned  officers,  soon  became  veterans,  whereas  the  latter 
were  generally  unavailable  for  a  year.^  ^ 

The  Southerners,  on  the  other  hand,  early  adopted  the 
conscription ;  the  superior  officers  were  appointed  by  tlie 
(fovemment,  and  the  recruits  sent  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
nutka.  IV'  President  was  so  strong  in  the  unanimity  of  his 
people  as  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  conciliating  party 
supporters  of  the  governors  of  individual  States.  Few  *  poli- 
tical **  regiments  existed  in  the  South  ;  men  commanded  because 
they  were  competent  to  command,  and  not  because  they  could 
influence  votes. 

Secondly,  *  a  great  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Confederate 
troops  was  their  skill  as  marksmen.  Accustomed  as  many  of 
them  were  from  their  boyhood  to  shooting  with  ball  bears, 
flctr«  and  other  game,  their  certainty  of  aim  was  acquired  by 
iftntinct.' ' 

IjLHtly,  a^  to  (liMripIine,  whether  we  agree  or  not  with 
('4>lonel  tietcher  tliat  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  South  were 
the  more  favourable  to  military'  excellence,  we  cannot  reject 
hi%  concliLMon  that  *  the  rich  planter  possessing  many  slaves 
entin*ly  dep(>n(Ient  on  him  in  regard  to  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
and  discipline,  acquired  habits  of  command  and  organisation 
highly  iLMfful  to  the  officers  of  an  anny.^  Moreover,  the 
population  was  as  distinctly  divided  into  clashes  as  the  Mibjects 
of  a  monarchy.  'Hit'  line  of  denian*ati()n  was  strictly  drawn 
and  the  MM-ial  precedeni^e  of  the  old  (x>lonial  faniilii*s  was  undis- 
piitifl.  'ITr*  Confe<lerate  States  won'  free  from  tht*  afrpnHo^ive 
irwit  |K.-ndtnce  of  the  North.  Olxtlii-ncx'  wh.s  a  quality  of  whirli 
th«y  IumI  pn-vious  exjiericntv.  niroughoiit  their  histor)-  their 
[A-ople  hjul  unreser^  till Y  commit ti*d  their  {>olitical  destinies  to 

'  MfmfPin  of  Otnrral  W,  T.  Sherman,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
*  Li/«  m  ths  ConfederaU  Army,  by  W.  Watoon,  p.  2S0. 
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the  members  of  their  great  houses,  and  they  followed  them  now 
as  loyally  in  the  field.  Unfortunately  for  their  cause,  neither 
statesman  nor  soldier  was  able  to  persuade  them  that,  however 
strongly  the  presence  of  trusted  leaders  may  assist  discipline, 
it  is  devotion  to  duty  alone  that  makes  an  army  always  for- 
midable. 

So  far  as  history  can  tell  us,  no  army,  however  high  the 
standard  of  education,  has  become  really  efficient  until  obedience 
has  become  an  instinct,  and  the  presence  in  the  ranks  of  men 
accustomed  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  reason  before  acting, 
however  weighty  the  authority  which  bids  them  act,  renders 
the  acquirement  of  such  instinct  a  long  process.  When  soldiers 
become  once  imbued  with  the  habit  of  obedience,  then  doubtless 
the  more  intelligent  will  be  the  more  useful ;  but  enthusiasm 
and  intelligence  will  not  stand  the  stress  of  battle  and  the 
hardships  of  campaigning,  imless  their  possessors  have  learnt 
to  subordinate  their  reason  and  inclinations  to  their  duty.  It 
is  open  to  those  in  whose  ears  the  very  name  of  discipline 
smacks  of  slavery  to  assert  that  a  powerful  instinct  of  obedience 
dwarfs  the  intellc^,  turns  the  man  into  a  machine,  and  rusts 
his  power  of  reasoning  ;  and  in  this  there  is  a  shadow  of  truth, 
but  it  is  only  a  shadow.  If  a  soldier  is  never  permitted  to  use 
his  intelligence,  never  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibiUty, 
allowed  neither  to  act  nor  move  except  at  the  word  of  command, 
sooner  or  later  he  loses  all  power  of  initiative,  and  there  are 
many  occasions  in  the  field  where  a  man  must  be  left  to  his 
own  imaided  judgment.  But  if  the  soldier^s  training  is  what 
it  should  be,  his  education  for  individual  action  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  his  acquirement  of  the  habit  of  self-effacement. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  combine  two  such  opposite  characteristics, 
but  it  is  not  impossible.  The  officers  of  any  regular  army 
have  the  same  instincts  of  obedience  as  their  men,  and  yet 
their  power  of  initiative,  developed  by  responsibility,  is  seldom 
impaired;  and  again,  the  skirmishers  of  the  Light  Division, 
when  they  had  learnt,  on  the  outpost  line  of  Wellington's 
army,  to  use  their  intelligence,  and  to  act  without  a  corporal 
at  their  elbow,  proved  themselves  as  skilful  and  as  enterprising 
as  the  famous  voltigeurs  of  France,  and  this  without  losing 
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tbor  capacity  for  moving  like  a  wall  under  heavy  fire.  It  is 
important  to  be  clear  on  this  point,  for  it  is  unfortunately 
to  be  apprdiended  that  few,  except  professional  soldiers, 
underrtand  the  nature  or  the  value  of  discipline.  They  were 
certainly  not  understood  in  America  before  the  war.  The 
iovereign  people  of  the  Northern  States  could  create  mighty 
armies,  could  equip  those  armies  as  none  had  ever  been 
equipped  before ;  but  it  could  not  create  the  discipline  of  habit 
— that  was  deemed  unworthy  of  free  men — and  in  its  place 
relied  on  the  discipline  of  reason  and  of  patriotism. 

From  the  pages  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  we  may  learn 
whether  the  American  product  was  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  medianical  subordination  of  r^ular  troops.  Speaking  of 
the  sluggishness  with  which  operations  were  carried  on  in 
McClellan^s  Peninsular  campaign,  he  writes  as  follows  : 

*T1iis  sluggishness  is  in  a  measure  enforced  on  the  generals 
by  the  nature  of  their  troops.  Those  troops  are  brave,  but 
the  bonds  of  subordination  are  weak  in  the  extreme.  It  ' 
follows,  then,  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  what  has  been 
commanded  will  be  exactly  executed.  The  will  of  the  indi\idual, 
capricious  as  popular  majorities,  plays  far  too  large  a  part. 
The  leader  i^i  obliged  to  turn  round  to  sec  if  he  is  being 
followed ;  he  has  not  the  assurance  that  his  subordinates  are 
hound  to  him  by  ties  of  discipline  and  of  duty.  Hence 
come  hcKitation  and  conditions  unfavourable  to  daring  enter- 
pri«*.'  * 

Again  :  * .  .  .  Open  to  impressions,  as  are  all  crowds,  the  men, 
accustomed  to  a  complete  independence  of  action,  were  brought 
to  battle  actuated  by  obedience  more  reasonable  than  passive, 
by  a  sentiment  of  duty  to  the  State  rather  than  by  the  instinct 
of  the  di!<nplined  soldier,  who  forgets  his  own  inclination  and 
dmw?%  iiinpiration  from  that  of  his  offi<x»rs  alone.  So,  despite 
their  courage,  time  was  necessarj-  to  t(*Hch  them  that  on  ground 
where  the  lines  of  battle  wen*  brought  close  togi»ther,  it  was 
alinivst  always  Icks  dangerous  to  rhiir^*  tlu'  enemy  than  to 
n-iiiain  ex|KMied  to  a  <If*ciniHting  Hn\  In  drfault  of  the 
iTM^hanism  which,  in  annies  well  organist^l,  (xinnnunicaies  to 
*  Campa^n§  du  Potomac,  pp.  144-5. 
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every  man  controlling  influences  as  rapidly  as  do  the  nores 
in  the  human  frame,  there  were  constant  £Bdlures  to  transform 
a  first  advantage  into  a  decisive  success.  When  certain  deatli 
awaited  the  foremost,  then  it.  was  easy  to  mardi  slower  than 
the  rest — personal  courage  being  by  no  means  equal — it  sufficed 
that  only  one  should  hesitate,  or  be  permitted  to  hesitate  with 
impunity,  for  that  hesitation  to  become  contagious;  and  so 
the  brave  soldier  lost  his  ilati,  the  most  resolute  officer  his 
daring.  .  .  .'  ^ 

I  have  already  said  that  an  ill-disciplined  army  lacks 
mobility.  Marching,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  never  served  with  troops  in  the  field  or  in  protracted 
peace  exercises,  makes  the  greatest  demands  on  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  men  and  the  exertions  of  the  officers.  It  is  do 
light  task  to  bring  a  battalion  of  a  thousand  bayonets  intact 
on  to  the  field  of  battle  at  the  proper  time.  Something  more 
than  enthusiasm  is  required  to  enable  a  mass  of  men  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  bad  weather  and  bad  roads,  or  the 
sufferings  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

That  the  American  troops,  when  they  entered  on  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  had  improved  in  this  respect  on  the 
holiday  soldiers  of  BuU  Run  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but 
it  seems  that  the  marching  power  of  neither  army  was  con- 
siderable. The  slow  progress  often  made  diuing  important 
operations  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  inexperience  .of 
the  staff,  and  in  part  to  Napoleon's  *  fourth  element,'  mud ; 
but  we  are,  nevertheless,  justified  in  believing  that  it  was 
mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  order  and  regularity  on  the  line 
of  march.  Writing  of  McClellan's  advance.  Colonel  Fletcher 
states  that  *  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  for  twelve  miles  firom 
the  scene  of  action  to  the  lines  round  Yorktown  was  encum- 
bered and  blocked  up  by  the  advancing  brigades.  Artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  baggage  were  intermingled  in  apparently 
inextricable  confusion.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  roads 
were  deep  in  mud,  and  the  men  straggled,  fell  out,  and  halted 
without  orders,  so  that  the  column  of  route  of  the  Federals 

*  Histoire  de  la  Ouerre  CiviU  en  AftUrigue,  voL  i.  pp.  S48-4. 
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rv?«fnhkBd  much  more  the  line  of  retreat  of  a  defeated  than 
the  advance  of  a  succeMiftil  army/  ^ 

In  the  papens  not  the  least  entertaining  and  graphic  of 
thr  wrieis  contributed  to  the  *  Century  ^  by  a  gentleman  who 
%rr\eil  as  a  private  in  McClellan^ii  army,  we  find  the  following : 

•It  wa»  a  bright  day  in  April — a  perfect  Virginia  day — 
the  graw  wan  green  beneath  oiu*  feet,  the  buds  of  the  trees 
vere  junt  unrolling  into  leaves  under  the  warming  Hun  of 
«pring,  and  in  the  woods  the  birds  were  singing.  The  march 
wtkh  at  first  orderly,  but  under  the  unaccustomed  burden  of 
heavy  equipments  and  kna{)Mu*ks,  and  tlic  warmth  of  the 
«inther,  the  men  straggled  along  the  roads,  mingling  with  the 
liaggage  waggons,  ambulances  and  pontoon  trains  in  seeming 
[ric]  confusion.  .  .  .  After  lea\'iiig  Big  Bethel  we  began  to 
fcvl  the  wei^t  of  our  knapsacks.  Castaway  overcoats,  blankets, 
parade  coats,  and  shoes  were  scattered  along  the  route  in 
rvcileM  profusion/  * 

I  have  stated  that  the  Southerners  of  the  eariier  years  of 
the  war  proved  themselves  better  soldiers  than  those  who  ser\'ed 
the  Unicm.  Both  sides  showed  themselves  stubborn  on  the 
flefen<i%-e,  but  nowhere  did  the  Federals  display  the  dash  and 
vtwTf^y  which  characterised  the  assaults  of  the  Confederates 
during  the  *  Se%*en  Days'  Battles/  Nor  was  the  superiority  of  the 
>(>uthemen  less  marked  upon  the  line  of  march.  Iaxs  victorit>s 
were  due  as  much  to  sturdy  limbs  as  to  stout  hearts.  But  the 
fli^pline  of  hi.n  trooi)^  was  insufficient  to  prevent  straggling. 
It  ha<«  been  recordeil  tliat  nearly  20,000  men  were  alkient  fnmi 
hi«  nuik?»  at  the  Antietam.  A  long  series  of  Imnl  nmrches  and 
t'h  rrely  contested  liattles,  deficiencies  of  supplies,  the  want  of 
^»Mit%  and  the  indomitable  spirit  which  inchu*ed  iimny  w(uindi*d 
-uid  fiM>t-M>rf  men  to  rejwrt  thenisc'lve?*  as  fit  for  duty  when 
t>«y  vnTv  iiicaimble  of  doing  ti  long  day's  work,  had,  it  is  tnie, 
;i  ^\uxn'  in  crwiting  the  gn*at  gaps  whirli  existtil  in  the  nuister 
uAU  on  the  nifiniing  of  the  little.  Hut  Iav's  official  n'|M>rt.s 
itii%f  rit>  ficiuht  vkliatever  tliat  indiscipline  was  the  reid  raUM*  of 

'   //i«(ory  uf  tU  Atmriean  War,  vol.  i.  p.  43l>. 

'  itittU*  and  I^eadrr%  of  thf  Civil  ir«ir.  vol.  ii.  p.  1*)!. 
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the  undue  weakness  of  the  army.  On  September  7,  ten  dajs 
before  the  Antietam,  he  reported  as  follows  to  the  President : 

^  One  of  the  greatest  evils,  from  which  many  minor  ones 
proceed,  is  the  habit  of  straggling  from  the  ranks.  It  has 
become  a  habit  difficult  to  correct.  With  some — ^the  sick 
and  feeble — it  results  fit)m  necessity,  but  with  the  greater 
number  frt)m  design.  The  latter  do  not  wish  to  be  with  their 
regiments,  nor  to  share  in  their  hardships  and  glories.  They 
are  the  cowards  of  the  army,  desert  their  conu»des  in  times  of 
danger,  and  fill  the  homes  of  the  charitable  and  hospitable  on 
the  march.**  ^ 

That  this  vice  was  by  no  means  imknown  even  in  Jackson^s 
command,  which  accomplished  such  remarkable  feats  of  march- 
ing as  to  earn  for  itself  the  name  of  *  foot  cavaliy,^  we  find 
convincing  testimony.  Greneral  Taylor,  an  old  regular  officer, 
was  promoted  early  in  the  war  to  the  command  of  a  brigade, 
and  was  ordered  to  join  Jackson  on  the  Shenandoah. 

'The  end,'  he  writes  of  one  of  his  first  marches,  'drew 
heavily  on  the  marching  capacity,  or  rather  incapacity,  of  the 
men.  Straggling  was  then,  and  continued  to  be  throughout, 
the  vice  of  Southern  armies  .  .  .  When  brought  into  the  field 
the  men  were  as  ignorant  of  the  art  of  marching  as  babes,  and 
required  for  their  instruction  the  same  patient,  imwearied 
attention.  On  this  and  subsequent  marches  frequent  halts  were 
made,  to  enable  stragglers  to  close  up  .  .  .  The  men  appreciated 
care  and  attention,  following  advice  as  to  the  fitting  of  their 
shoes,  cold  bathing  of  feet,  and  healing  of  abrasions,  and  soon 
held  it  a  disgrace  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks.** ' 

Within  a  month  his  brigade  had  acquired  discipline  and 
cohesion.  When  he  first  reported  his  arrival  to  Jackson  the 
latter  enquired  the  road  and  the  distance  marched  that  day. 
*  Eeazletown  road,'  was  the  reply,  '  six  and  twenty  miles.**  '  You 
seem  to  have  no  stragglers."*  '  Never  allow  straggling.^  '  You 
must  teach  my  people  ;  they  straggle  badly.'  ^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  for  confirmation  of  these 
statements  to  General  Hazen's  '  The  School  and  the  Army  in 

*  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee^  p.  622. 

'  Destruction  and  Reconstruction,  pp.  86-7.  '  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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Gcnnany^;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  officer,  who 
•erred  with  much  distinction  under  Grant  and  Sherman  and 
aliio  accompanied  Moltke  to  Versailles,  whenever  he  discusses  the 
rdatiTe  merits  of  the  Federal  and  the  Prussian  soldieiy,  never 
hesitates  to  acknowledge  that  the  average  mobility  of  the 
latter  was  by  far  the  greater.  That  he  is  compelled  to  draw 
a  comparison  un&vourable  to  the  American  troops  he  attributes 
rather  to  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  their  officers  than  to 
the  indiscipline  of  the  men  ;  but  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that, 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  inexperience  and  physical  incapacity 
were  equaUy  destructive  of  cohesion.  To  take,  for  instance, 
the  operations  preceding  BuU  Run  :  llie  rank  and  file  of 
McDowell^s  army  were  not  all  city-bred ;  many  of  the  battalions 
were  recruited  from  the  lumbering  and  agricultural  districts; 
many  were  in  great  part  composed  of  men  in  good  position  and 
active  habits;  but  want  of  practice  in  the  mere  mechanical 
action  demanded  by  the  orderly  progression  of  a  laigc  body  cyf 
troops  neutralised  their  powers.  Now,  want  of  mobility,  under  \ 
any  circumstances  whatever,  is  a  fatal  fault. 

In  a  country  like  our  own,  whose  limits  arc  small  and  where 
imilways  are  as  numeroas  and  as  closely  connected  as  the  threads 
of  a  spider\  web,  it  might  seem  tliat  no  more  is  reciuircd  than 
to  bring  the  men  up  by  train  and  to  set  them  down  behind 
lines  of  earthworks.  But  this  is  an  idea  which  every  practical 
loldier  will  scout  as  chimerical.  The  transit  of  great  masses  of 
troops  by  rail  is  for  short  distances,  less  s|)eedy  than  niovement 
bv  road,  even  when  everything  has  been  prepared  beforehand ; 
the  very  existence  of  earthworks  will  cause  the  enemy  to  avoid 
tbern^  to  mask  his  intentions,  aiui  to  concentrate  his  tnK)|M 
at  wme  unexpected  point.  To  meet  him  at  that  point  the 
defendern  mu«rt  be  ca])able  of  rapid  aiul  onlerly  niovement. 
TnMi|M  that  cannot  niart-h  are  but  untrustworthy  auxiliaries. 
They  cannot  be  readily  transferrttl  to  the  threatenitl  |M)int. 
n>ey  cannot  lie  relied  uptm  to  execute  the  «)iinter-stn)ke,  the 
%oul  of  the  defence,  involving  both  ex|)edition  tmd  encluranre. 
It  1%  aMflens  to  call  upon  tliem  to  pursue.  An<l  yet,  in  the  face 
of  this  fact,  marching  ha^  been  sufferetl  to  lx*cx>me  a  lo^t  art  in 
Ku^Iaim)  ;  and  it  is  beyond  question  that,  although  the  picked 
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contingents    of   volunteers   which    take  part  in   the    Easter 
manoeuvres  excite  admiration  by  the  precision  of  their  move- 
ments,  and   by  the   ease  with  which  they  accomplish   long 
distances  in   trying  weather,  there  are   many  men   in   every 
regiment   who,  although   manifestly  unfit  for   the  fatigues  of 
service,  are  allowed,  for  want  of  a  physical  test,  to  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks,  and  are,  therefore,  absolute  encumbrances 
to  mobility.     And  these  men,  be  it  noted,  in  case  of  war  would 
not  have  had  the  benefit  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  camp  life,  as 
had  the  men  who  failed  McDowell  at  Bull  Run.     How  much 
the  Grermans  in  1870  owed  to  their  constant  practice  in  march- 
ing, to  their  rigid  rejection  of  weakly  men,  and  their  sound 
system  of  physical  training,  may  be  realised  from  the  following 
instances  :   Within  three   weeks  of  mobilisation,   *  the  troops 
had  already  evinced  great   marching  powers ;    thus   the   5th 
Infantry  Division,  under  a  glaring  sun   and   over  unfavour- 
able ground,  had  made  marches  of  over  fourteen  miles  on  four 
consecutive  days.'  ^     On  August  2,  part  of  the  14th  Infantry 
Division  traversed   twenty-seven  miles.     The  33rd  Regiment, 
about  the  same  period,  completed  in  three  days  a  march  of 
sixty-nine  miles  over  mountainous  country.     At  the  battle  of 
Spicheren  the  advanced  guard  of  the  13th  Division,  when  it 
came  into  action  against  the  left  rear  of  the  French,  was  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  its  morning  bivouac  ;  and  a  battalion  of 
the  63rd  Regiment  took  but  thirteen  hours  to  cover  the  27^ 
miles  that  separated  it  from  the  field.     And  be  it  remembered 
that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  more  than  half  of  the  men, 
drawn  from  the  reser\'e,  had  only  just  rejoined  the  ranks. 

A  little  later,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  but  still  only 
a  month  distant  from  the  date  of  mobilisation,  the  six  army 
corps  which  composed  the  armies  of  the  Crown  Princes  of 
Prussia  and  of  Saxony  marched  for  nine  days  consecutively  in 
their  pursuit  of  MacMahon,  in  many  instances  traversing  four- 
and-twenty  miles  a  day.  Stonewall  Jackson's  di\'ision,  both  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  in  the  campaign  against  Pope,  often 
covered  an  even  greater  distance  in  a  single  day ;  but  no  large 
army  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  American  War  went  near 
■  Franco-Oerman  War,  1870-1,  part  1,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
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rivBlling  thii  oontinuoui  movement  of  220,000  men,  encumbered 
with  a  huge  lupply  tnun — for  the  district  was  barren — and  an 
cnoniious  mtm  of  artillery.  That  this  gigantic  effort  stripped 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  of  one-third  of  his  infantry  we 
know  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Kraft  von  HohenloheJ  But 
the  miflring  men  were  to  be  found  in  ambulance  and  hospital. 
Stngglens  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  there  were  none. 
No  abandoned  knapsacks  marked  the  route  ;  and  the  absence  of 
all  irregularity  on  the  line  of  march  is  constantly  remarked  by 
those  who  witnessed  the  campaigns  in  France.  Every  man  who 
was  physically  fit  answered  to  his  name  at  the  evening  bivouac. 
Every  man  who  could  carry  his  rifle  was  found  in  his  place  when 
the  battle  opened.  Had  an  American  army  of  ^61  or  ^62  been 
opposed  by  one  of  the  same  strength  disciplined  on  the  German 
pattern,  a  few  rough  marches  would  have  produced  an  ine(|uality 
in  numbers  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

In  the  war  of  1870-1,  the  outpost  service  of  the  German 
armies  was  carried  to  a  perfection  which  is,  perhapM,  without 
parallel  in  history.  In  exceedingly  few  instances  were  even  the 
Moalkst  detachments  surprised ;  and  during  the  tedious  invest- 
ments of  Metz  and  Paris  ample  notice  was  received  of  ever>' 
threatening  movement.  '^Thc  standard  of  discipline  and  vtWci- 
om-v  attained  bv  the  German  amiv  is  that  which  evorv 
Kuropean  army  is  now  striving  to  reach,  and  it  is  bv  that  situi- 
danl  that  the  vol un teem  of  America  must  Ik*  jucI^hI.  I  have 
already  sliown  that  they  fell  far  short  of  German  |MTfectioii  in 
the  matter  of  marching  ;  and  I  may  now  Im*  iM*niiitti*ti  to  add  that 
their  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  were  by  no  means  proof  figni list 
the  exacting  duties  of  the  out|K)sts.  Suqirist-s  wen*  fre<|uent 
throughout  the  war.  More  than  one  of  the  great  liattles  wa> 
ii«heml  in  by  a  sudden  ni^h  on  tro<ips  itslei^p  in  their  tent;^ 
or  in  th€»  ai-t  of  cooking.  Many  were  the  inntaneeN  when*  the 
«nf-iiiy  waA  able  to  mass  almost  within  rifle  >hot  of  the  sentrii^s 
«itlwiut  exciting  saspicion  of  his  presi>ncx*.  Little  Kh^s  numerous 
are  the  ortwrions  when,  of  two  armies  in  el«>M'  pr«>xiniitv,  the 
one  withdrew  during  the  night  without  the  other  having  the 
ilighte^^t  knowledge  that  such  a  movement  wa^  in  pn)grc!is. 
*  5trate*f%§ch9  Bruje,  vul.  ii.  p.  3S0. 
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It  is  true  that  the  dense  forests  which  covered  the  theatre 
of  war  were  favourable  to  every  kind  of  secret  operation.  But 
the  war  of  1870  was  waged  in  part  in  thickly-wooded  districts, 
and  there  we  find  not  only  that  the  Germans  were  secure  fix>m 
attack,  but,  no  matter  how  great  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops 
or  the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  that  information  of  the 
enemy^s  movements  and  dispositions  was  always  forthcoming. 
Every  subaltern  in  charge  of  a  piquet  knew  his  duty.  After  a 
forced  march  or  a  hard  day^s  fighting  no  relaxation  was  allowed. 
Before  the  fires  of  the  bivouac  were  lighted,  scouts  were  moving 
far  to  the  front.  Through  the  night  watches  every  road  and 
path  was  traversed  at  short  intervals  by  patrols;  and  the 
earliest  light  saw  stronger  parties  pushing  forward  towards  the 
enemy^s  lines.  Had  the  officers  been  always  as  diligent,  had 
the  men  been  sufficiently  disciplined  to  face  the  fatigues  of  this 
arduous  service,  the  American  armies  would  also  have  been  free 
frt>m  the  reproach  of  negligence  and  surprise. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  seairity  of  an  army  that  the 
majority  do  their  duty,  as  doubtless  did  the  majority  of  both 
Federals  and  Confederates.  The  carelessness  of  a  few  may 
give  the  enemy  his  opportunity.  It  was  the  absolute  uniformity 
with  which  duty  was  done  in  the  German  army  that  made  it  so 
formidable  an  adversary  and  so  excellent  a  model. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the  American  troops  in  camp  and 
quarters,  in  some  respects  it  was  decidedly  good.  Drunkenness 
was  almost  unknown,  for  the  men  acquiesced  without  complaint 
in  the  orders  which  forbade  the  introduction  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  their  lines.  Nor  was  insubordination  in  the 
active  sense  a  prevalent  crime.  But  of  passive  disobedience 
there  was  much.  The  men,  in  the  early  days  more  especially, 
were  accustomed  to  yield  only  such  obedience  as  they  considered 
necessary.  The  officers  dared  demand  no  more,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  battalions  was  a  far  more  efiective 
means  of  rousing  them  to  action  than  a  mere  command.  At 
the  same  time,  leaders  conspicuous  for  skill  and  valour  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  the  troops,  and  then  their  task  became  an 
easier  one.  The  soldiers  followed  the  man  they  trusted  without 
hesitation,  and  endured  the  privations  he  imposed  without  a 
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munnur.  So  hr  their  good  wtue  served  them ;  but  it  did  not 
teach  them  that  instant  obedience  to  orders,  no  matter  by 
whom  they  are  given  or  how  injudidous  they  may  aeem,  is  more 
valuable  than  the  obedience  which  b  merely  a  tribute  to 
Mjperior  ability. 

*  No  man  but  the  commander  can  judge  of  what  is  impor- 
tant and  what  is  not  .  .  .  Soldiers  must  therefore  obey  in  all 
things.  Tliey  may,  and  do,  laugh  at  foolish  ordaiB,  but  they 
nevertheless  obey,  not  because  they  are  blindly  obedient,  but 
because  they  know  that  to  disobey  is  to  break  the  backbone  of 
their  profession/  ^ 

It  is  thus  that  individual  intelligence  is  best  exercised ;  in 
realising  and  maintaining  the  important  truth  that  prompt  and 
entire  obedience,  mechanical  if  you  will,  but  none  the  less  power- 
ful, is  the  mainspring  of  success. 

That  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
•oldien»  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  the  ranks  upon  the  \ 
line  of  march  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  ;  but  in  yet  another 
respect  these  qualities,  unbacked  by  discipline,  were  found  want- 
ing. In  the  supreme  moment,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  when  it 
required  no  greater  acumen  than  is  positossed  by  the  most 
ignorant  of  ploughboys  to  comprehend  thut  every  rifle  was 
needed  at  the  front,  numbers,  that  in  Mime  cases  exciTded  those 
of  a  Htrong  cliviMon,  were  found  ha.stening  to  the  rear.  At 
Si*%en  Pines,  Mcilellan  states  tliat  when  Hooker  brought  up  his 
cli\i>ion  aliout  dark  he  liad  been  delayed^ by  the  throng  of 
fugitivfsk,  through  whom  the  colonel  of  the  leading  regiment 
had  to  force  his  way  with  tiie  bayonet.' '  At  the  Antietani, 
three  months  later,  two  Federal  army  corps  roughly  handled  in 
their  attai'k  on  Lee's  left,  almost  entirely  dissolved  ;  antl  it  was 
rcporti«d  on  the  foUowing  day  that  the  reiluction  in  one  of  them 
mii^  not  due  only  to  the  c*asualtiesi  of  Imttle,  hut  that  a  consider- 
able nimiber  had  witlulniwn  from  the  ranks,  ^sonie  liaving 
clnip|M^l  uut  on  the  march,  many  dispersing  luid  leaving  during 
Uie  UtlUe.'* 

Again,   at   Shiloli,  in  the   spring  of  1862,  (ieneral  Buell, 

'  iUmarks  on  Military  Law,  bj  Sir  Charlei  Nipicr.  p.  13. 
*  McCkliui'i  Bcpon.  pp.  334-5.  *  Ibid.  p.  401. 
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coining  up  to  reinforce  Grant,  who  had  been  surprised  and 
driven  back  after  a  desperate  resistance,  found  a  crowd  ot 
soldiers,  which  he  estimated  at  near  15,000  men,  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  force,  cowering  under  shelter  of  the  river 
bluffs.  And  a  careful  perusal  of  the  numerous  narratives  of 
survivors  of  the  battle  reveals  that  unwillingness  to  remain 
under  fire  was  no  less  conspicuous  amongst  the  Confederates. 

However  sound  the  discipline,  however  efficient  the  police, 
there  are  men  in  every  army  whom  no  earthly  consideration — 
neither  habit,  nor  honour,  nor  fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace — 
will  induce  to  face  death  and  danger  on  a  hardly-contested  field. 
Long  before  La  Haye  Sainte  had  been  carried,  and  while  as  yet 
Napoleon^s  massive  columns  had  been  everywhere  beaten  back, 
men  galloped  through  the  streets  of  Brussels  crying  that  all  was 
lost.  Crauftird^s  Light  Division,  making  its  famous  march  to 
Talavera,  met  *  crowds  of  runaways;  not  all  Spaniards  ^  ^  signi- 
ficantly adds  the  great  historian.  And  when  on  August  18, 
1870,  the  First  Grerman  army  reeled  back  in  confusion  from 
Frossard''s  impregnable  position,  it  required  the  presence  of  the 
King  himself  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  panic-stricken  mob  in 
Gravelotte  village. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  incident  from 
the  history  of  any  disciplined  army  to  show  that  leaving  the 
colours,  before  the  battle  was  decided,  has  ever  occurred  on  the 
same  wholesale  scale  as  in  many  of  the  great  engagements  of 
the  American  war.  Even  the  insubordinate  French  regulars  of 
1870,  straggle  as  they  might  on  the  line  of  march,  held  staunchly 
to  the  eagles  in  the  hour  of  combat.  To  find  a  parallel  to  the 
Antietam  or  to  Shiloh  we  must  tiun  to  the  operations  of  6am- 
betta'a  levies  on  the  Loire,  where  whole  regiments  of  cavalry 
were  posted  in  rear  of  the  line  of  battle  to  drive  back  the 
fugitives  and  drive  on  the  laggards. 

But  there  was  still  another  manner  in  which  the  vice  of 
insubordination  showed  itself,  a  manner  characteristic  of  armies 
in  which  the  bonds  of  discipline  are  frail,  and  more  fruitfid  of 
disastrous  consequences  than  the  hesitation  or  misconduct  of 
the  soldiery.  Insubordination  is  the  most  contagious  of  moral 
^  Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninmla,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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dinMes.  Let  it  bunt  out  amongst  the  lowest,  and,  if  it  be 
not  instantly  crushed,  its  poisonous  breath  will  infect  the 
highest  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  If  the  supreme 
authorities  wink  at  its  existence  amongst  the  rank  and  file, 
officers  even  of  superior  rank  will  become  contaminated.  Let 
men  become  once  accustomed  to  overlook  remissness,  and  their 
own  respect  for  discipline  relaxes.  So  it  was  in  France  previous 
to  the  downfall  of  the  last  Napoleon.  In  1859  the  army  had 
shown  sjnnptoms  of  insubordination.  At  Solferino  the  cry  had 
been  heard,  *Les  epaulettes  en  avant!^;  and  when,  in  July 
1870,  the  Emperor  set  out  on  his  last  campaign,  there  were 
thow  amongst  his  most  trusted  subordinates  who  had  lost  all 
sense  of  duty.  Distrust  and  jealousy  reigned  in  the  highest 
places.  Camaraderie  was  a  forgotten  word ;  and  the  absence  of 
ooQcert,  the  neglect  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions,  and  the 
indillerenoe  of  the  generak  to  the  action  or  requirements  of  their 
rollragnfa  point  to  indiscipline  of  the  most  pernicious  kind. 

Tibe  great  fault  of  the  American  soldier  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  was  that  the  obedience  he  rendered  was  based  on  in- 
telligence rather  than  on  habit  He  did  not  resist  authority 
when  he  considered  its  demands  were  reasonable,  but  when 
he  thought  those  demands  vexatious  or  unnecessary  he 
remembered  his  birthright  as  the  citizen  of  a  free  State,  and 
refused  compliance.  '^This  vice  spread  upwards.  As  the  soldiery 
followed  with  reluctance  an  untried  or  unpopular  leader,  as 
they  did  not  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to  obey  an  officer 
merely  becauw  he  was  their  military  superior,  so  the  generals, 
even  those  next  in  rank  to  the  commander-in-chief,  were  not 
at  all  times  to  be  relied  upon  to  render  cheerful  obedienix*. 

*  The  Muocess  of  our  army  [of  the  Potomac]  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  lessened  by  jealousy,  distrust,  and  general  want  of  the 
cfUniU  cvrdiak!'  ^ 

Even  the  influence  of  Ix?e,  trusted  and  beloved  an  he  was  by 
his  veterans  was  insufficient  to  ensure  at  all  timi*s  unhe^itating 
compliance  with  his  onlers.  Jackson,  indeed,  declared  that  he 
would  follow  him  blindfold.  But  JackMiifs  conception  of  duty 
was  not  ffhared  by  all.  Still,  the  great  Virginian  captain  had 
*  Tim  Jnlwtoin  atsd  FrmUricksburg,  0«iieral  Tslfrej.  p.  69. 
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rarely  to  complain  of  disobedience  or  lukewarmness.  Nor  did 
McClellan,  Jackson,  or  Grant,  when  once  they  had  established 
their  reputation,  find  it  difficult  to  exact  subn^ission  from  their 
subordinates.  But  far  otherwise  was  it  with  those  in  whom 
their  lieutenants  had  little  confidence,  who,  like  Pope  and 
Bumside,  were  suddenly  raised  by  the  caprice  of  the  President 
above  their  fellows,  or,  like  Bragg  and  Halleck,  lacked  both  tact 
and  fortune.  To  remain  loyal  to  such  men  was  a  severe  test,  and 
the  discipline  of  many  of  their  ofiicers  lost  its  hold.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  extraordinary  means  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  military 
chiefe,  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  war,  before  which 
subordinate  generals  were  examined  as  to  the  conduct  of  their 
conmiander,  and  encouraged  to  express  their  opinions  on  his 
ability,  his  strategy  and  his  tactics,  with  all  the  freedom  that 
envy  could  suggest.  The  ^  Century  ^  papers  teem  with  instances 
of  disobedience,  of  argument,  and  of  hostile  criticism  on  plans 
of  battle;  and  the  reader  of  such  campaigns  as  that  of 
Fredericksburg,  Grettysburg,  and  Murfreesboro^  can  realise  for 
himself  the  disastrous  results  of  such  breaches  of  discipline 
in  the  higher  ranks. 

I  have  written  at  some  length  on  this  question,  and  for 
this  reason,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  knowledge  of 
war  and  its  requirements,  it  appears  probable  that  in  the 
future  the  canker  of  insubordination  is  likely  to  manifest  its 
presence  in  this  form.  The  spirit  of  indiscipline  is  abroad ;  not 
only  the  indiscipline  that  is  bred  of  self-seeking,  envy,  or  dis- 
appointed vanity,  but  indiscipline  conscientiously  advocated  as 
the  rule  of  life  and  morals.  ^  To  render  unto  Ca&sar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar^s^  is  a  precept,  we  are  told,  that  has  lost  its 
application.  There  are  those  who  are  unpractical  enough  to 
believe  with  Plato  that  obedience  is  of  value  only  when  based 
on  reason,  and  to  assert  that  no  man  need  obey  a  law  the 
enactment  of  which  has  not  received  his  individual  sanction. 
However  hurtful  to  the  State,  such  opinions  are  a  hundredfold 
more  dangerous  to  the  army.  Without  absolute  obedience  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter .  of  the  law ;  without  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  all  to  render  loyal  service  and 
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cordial  support  to  every  authority,  however  distasteful  such 
a  course  may  be;  without  the  resolution  to  for^o  and  to 
check  critidsm  of  the  acts  of  superiors,  skill  and  courage  are 
of  no  avail.  A  great  military  writer  has  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review  ^  that,  notwithstanding  their 
vast  superiority  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  armament,  the  twenty 
millions  who  upheld  the  Union  were  powerless  to  crush  five 
millions  of  Secessionists  until  they  had  introduced  into  their 
annies  a  sterner  discipline.  Intelligence  and  enthusiasm  had 
their  trial.  For  three  long  years  the  infatuation  of  the  Northern 
people  in  favour  of  individual  freedom  lasted,  and  during  those 
three  years  the  national  cause  made  little  progress.  At  length 
the  scales  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  Government  and  the 
troops.  A  leader  was  chosen  who  throughout  his  military  career 
had  been  constant  in  obedience,  chary  of  criticism,  and  patient 
under  misconception ;  but  unsparing  of  condemnation  when  it  was 
deserved,  and  impatient  of  insubordination  in  his  lieutenants. 

Under  Grant,  backed  by  the  unreserved  support  of  Lincoln, 
whose  conversion  to  the  new  doctrine  of  unhesitating  obedience 
was  whole-hearted,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  entered  on  a  new 
phase  of  existence  and  of  efficiency.  On  one  occasion  only — 
at  the  second  liattle  of  Cold  Harbor,  where,  after  ha\ingalrauly 
lost  more  than  40,000  men  in  less  than  three  weeks  the 
Federal  troops  were  ordered  to  renew  an  assault  on  an  en- 
trenched position  which  had  already  cost  more  than  10,000 
roen^-did  either  officere  or  men  venture  to  dispute  the  judgment 
of  the  general-in-chief. 

Relying  on  the  diitcipline  no  less  than  on  the  courage  of  his 
lieutenants  and  hi.H  soldiery,  Grant  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
policy  of  wearing  out  hin  op|)onent  by  inci*SHnnt  nttiick.  The 
army  of  the  Potomac  waM  eniplf>ye<l  as  if  it  was  a  iNitterin^-rain, 
without  consciousness  and  without  fii^ling.  It  wan  n  machine, 
perha|]A  unskilfully  UKed,  hut  chAllenginfr  ailmiration  hy  the 
m«iiner  in  which  it  annwerctl  even-  touch  of  the  iimni]niUtor. 
'Die  IcMoti  had  taken  long  to  Ivnnu  but  it  was  thoroughly 
mantfrred.  Brigadien  and  colonels  forlion*  to  obtnulc  their 
ftilvicp  upon  the  general  commanding.  Divisional  letuleni  no 
longer  asked  audience  of  the  President  to  expose  the  erron  of 
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their  superior.  No  leader  of  an  army  corps  criticised  adversely 
the  plan  of  battle  in  the  hearing  of  his  troops,  as  Hooker  had 
done  before  Fredericksburg.  The  necessity  of  co*operation  and 
ready  support  had  become  apparent ;  and  the  truth  was  at  last 
recognised  that  even  indifferent  tactics  have  a  better  chance  of 
success,  where  those  who  carry  them  out  are  in  accord,  than 
more  skilftil  strokes  if  cordial  acquiescence  in  their  expediency 
is  wanting.  Those  who  had  held  high  rank  in  the  regular 
army  obeyed,  without  a  sign  of  mortification,  men  who  had  been 
their  juniors  in  the  old  service,  who  had  retired  after  a  few 
years,  had  been  again  brought  in  from  civil  life,  and  were  now 
promoted  above  their  heads.  The  commander-in-chief  had  no 
longer  occasion  to  complain,  with  Marshal  Junot  in  Portugal, 
that  what  he  wanted  was  inferior  officers  who  would  obey  him, 
and  not  comrades  who  thought  themselves  as  good  as  he  was. 
That  knowledge  had  come  to  all  which  at  first  had  seemed  the 
possession  of  the  few,  that  absolute  devotion  to  duty  is  a  more 
substantial  good  than  brilliant  exploits  in  the  field,  and  a  more 
enduring  glory  than  the  applause  of  press  and  populace. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the  troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  I 
have  already  quoted  the  Comte  de  Paris^s  statement  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  troops,  there  was  a  decided  disinclination  to 
decide  the  combat  with  the  bayonet.  Over  and  over  again,  in 
the  pages  of  the  ^  Century  ^  volumes,  instances  can  be  foimd  of 
the  line  of  battle  approaching  within  a  himdred,  and  in  some 
cases  within  even  fifty,  paces  of  the  enemy,  and  there  stopping 
short,  not,  however,  preparatory  to  retreat,  but  to  seeking  cover, 
and  maintaining  a  fire  fight  more  fruitful  in  casualties  to  itself 
than  a  determined  advance. 

That  the  battalions  were  capable  of  maintaining  their  position 
under  such  circumstances  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  fine  courage. 
The  Grermans  impress  on  their  infantry  the  maxim  that,  when 
such  close  quarters  are  reached,  ^if  you  don^t  go  away  the 
enemy  will ' ;  but  here  were  soldiers  who  refused  to  move,  and 
who  could  be  depended  on  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  Confederates,  on  the  other  hand,  successful  in  so  many 
offensive  battles,  were  manifestly  capable  of  the  supreme  efibrt 
necessary  to  cross  the  narrow  intervening  space  between  the 
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Unakf  to  oury  out  decisive  assaults,  and  to  pierce  their  adver- 
laries^  front. 

Mutual  confidence  is  the  force  that  drives  a  charge  home ; 
and  this  quality  is  the  fruit  of  discipline  alone,  for  in  almost 
e%-ery  campaign  it  is  the  better-disciplined  troops  who  have 
displayed  the  greatest  vigour  in  assault  In  the  war  of  1870 
the  /yria  Francut  appears  to  have  passed  over  to  the  men  of 
Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  and  in  place  of  the  impetuous 
advance  of  the  long  lines  of  bayonets  which  made  the  battle  of 
Napoleon  like  *the  swell  and  dash  of  a  mighty  wave,^  were 
the  isolated  counter-strokes  of  a  few  brave  men  whose  daring 
but  nerved  to  accentuate  the  irresolution  of  the  mass.  Veiy 
early  in  the  War  of  Secession,  the  Federal  commanders,  recog- 
nising their  enemy^s  disposition  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy 
iffue,  made  use  of  earthworks  and  entrenchments;  the  Con- 
federates, at  a  later  period,  when  the  desperate  assaults  on  the 
Fredericksburg  heights  taught  them  that  the  Northern  battalions 
had  at  length  learnt  to  follow  their  officers  to  certain  death, 
gave  up  their  trust  in  broken  ground  and  sheltering  coverts, 
and  adopted  the  same  means  of  stiffening  the  defence. 

In  1863,  the  third  year  of  the  war,  both  armies  became  equally 
formidable  on  the  defensive,  and — we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  officers  who  took  part  in  the  campaigns — the  confusion  of 
the  earlier  fields  of  battle  was  no  longer  seen.  After  a  charge 
or  a  repulse  the  troops  rallied  quickly  to  their  coloimi ;  there 
wM  little  intermixture  of  units ;  and  coastant  practice  on  the 
drill -ground  enabled  the  battalions  to  reform  after  a  hot  fight 
in  an  exceedingly  t»hort  time,  to  take  up  the  pursuit  without 
delay,  or  to  oppow  a  counter-stroke  with  unbroken  front. 
Fin?  diiicipHne,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  exist.  Occasionally, 
whc*n  protfcted  by  unusually  strong  defences,  the  leailers  were 
ahlf  to  inchut*  their  men  to  re}*er>c  their  iirv  to  close  range,  but, 
wk  a  general  rule,  whether  defending  or  attacking,  the  men  used 
their  riBvyi  at  will. 

*  'IIh.*  officcTH  were  never  sufficiently  masters  of  their  soldiers 
to  prevent  them,  when  bullets  wen*  whistling  past,  from  ini- 
nMfliateiy  answering  the  enemy's  fin*.  In  the  l)est  (  onfwlerate 
n*giuient>,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  conflict,  the  anient  and  burning 
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inclination  of  the  soldiers  was  obeyed  rather  than  the  commands 
of  the  officers.'  ^ 

That  the  fire  of  infantry  should  be  mider  the  same  control 
as  that  of  artillery  is  now  recognised  as  the  most  vital  principle 
of  battle  tactics ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  American 
volunteers  were  incapable,  at  any  period  of  the  war,  of  answer- 
ing the  very  trifling  demands  made  by  the  discipline  of  an  age 
which  rated  fire  of  less  value  than  the  bayonet.  The  official 
reports  of  Grettysburg  are  significant.  Amongst  S4,000  loaded 
rifles  picked  up  on  the  field  only  a  quarter  were  properly 
loaded;  12,000  contained  two  charges  each  (both  sides  were 
armed  with  muzzle-loaders)  and  the  other  quarter  from  three 
to  ten. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Lord  Wolsdey,  speaking  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  is  an  earnest  student  of  Lee's  campaign, 
and  who  accompanied  the  Confederate  army  in  the  operations 
succeeding  the  Antietam,  that  at  any  time  during  the  war  a 
single  army  corps  of  r^ular  troops  would  have  turned  the  scale 
in  favour  of  either  side.'  This  assertion,  as  I  understand  it, 
implies  a  conviction  that  30,000  regulars  would,  by  their 
superior  mobility  and  cohesion,  have  given  the  leader  who 
controlled  them  the  power  of  assembling  superior  numbers  at 
the  decisive  point ;  in  fact — and  their  own  commanders  were 
fiilly  conscious  that  such  was  the  case — ^that  even  at  a  late 
period  of  the  war  the  armies  lacked  the  attributes  of  regular 
organisations.  Now,  the  military  experience  of  the  combatants 
was  large,  their  goodwill  remarkable;  the  military  code  ex- 
isted in  full  force,  and  officers  of  proved  capacity  had  little 
diflSculty  in  securing  prompt  obedience.  How  was  it,  then, 
that  not  until  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close  did  discipline 
become  firmly  established,  and  mobility  and  cohesion  chiurac- 
teristic  of  the  troops  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Both 
Lord  Wolseley  and  Colonel  Fletcher  have  alluded  to  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  commanders 
by  the  ineflSciency  of  the  regimental  officers  and  the  staff,  but 
I  prefer  to  appeal  to  evidence  more  direct. 

'  Life  of  General  Lee,  by  C.  Lee  Childe,  p.  46. 
'  Macmillan^s  Mcigcunne^  vol.  Iv.  p.  828. 
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«T1ie  gmt  difScuIty,  I  find,^  wrote  Lee  to  the  Confederate 
IVeHident  in  March  186S,  *  is  in  causing  orders  and  r^iulations 
to  be  obejred.  Tliis  arises  not  from  a  spirit  of  disobedience, 
but  firom  ignorance.  We  have  therefore  need  of  a  corps  of 
officers  to  teadi  othera  their  duty,  see  to  the  observance  of 
orders  and  to  the  regularity  and  precision  of  all  movements. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  FVench  service  by  their  staff  corps.^ 
Enumerating  then  the  various  appointments  necessary,  he  adds, 

*  If  you  can  fill  these  positions  with  proper  officers  .  .  .  you 
might  hope  to  have  the  finest  army  in  the  world."*  ^ 

*  When  I  compare  the  41st  Ohio,"  sap  General    Hazen, 

*  with  other  regiments  which  worried  the  patience  by  their  snail- 
like and  uncertain  movements,  I  am  strongly  impressed  with 
the  immense  loss  which  our  country  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  indolence,  ignorance,  and  shiftlessness  of  its  officerB.**  * 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  McClellan,  on  assuming  command 
of  the  Union  forces  in  1861,  and  also  of  Grant,  on  his  promotion 
to  the  same  office  in  1864,  was  to  weed  the  commissioned 
ranks ;  the  first  by  a  system  of  examination,  the  second  by  the 
unsparing  exercise  of  his  powers  as  commander-in-chief.  During 
the  r^me  of  those  able  administrators  several  hundred  officers 
were  dismissed  the  service.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
There  is  no  need  to  produce  further  testimony.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  in  both  the  Federal  and  the  Confederate  armies, 
well-trained  officers,  staff  and  regimental,  were  largely  wanting. 
Hiere  were  few  who  understood  the  careful  preparations 
necessary  for  manceuvre  and  movement,  few  who  could  enforce 
the  disripline  or  carry  out  the  details  essential  to  their 
execution.  At  a  later  period  many  had  been  suffered  to  fill 
the  frequent  vacancies  who  had,  no  doubt,  a  large  acquaintance 
with  warfare,  acquired  in  the  ranks,  but  had  not  received  the 
training  necessary  for  those  who  aspire  to  command.  As 
n-ganLn  the  ntafT,  the  number  of  officers  in  the  regular  army  of 
thf  Tnited  State**,  including  thost*  who  had  rvliriHl,  did  not 
«-xc^"t<l  5£,000 ;  of  the«e,  many  on  the  Northeni  side  remained 
»ith  their  own  regiments  ;  on  Ixjth  sidi»s  many  were  detailed  to 

•  Memoin  of  liobert  E.  Lh,  p.  619. 

'  Tk$  School  and  tko  Arm^  in  Otrmanp,  p.  331. 
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command  the  larger  units.  Of  those  who  remained  available 
for  staff  duties  few  had  received  special  training,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  became  fitted  for  their  onerous  positions. 
At  the  outset,  the  sovereign  people,  deeming  a  staff  but  an 
ornamental  appendage,  objected  to  its  formation.  McDowell 
was  accompanied  by  only  two  aides-de-camp  at  Bull  Run  ;  and 
when  the  scanty  number  employed  was  at  length  allowed  to 
be  recruited  from  the  volimteers,  the  majority  had  yet  to  learn 
the  very  rudiments  of  their  business.  And  so,  throughout  the 
earlier  campaigns,  the  generals  were  compelled  to  work  single- 
handed.  They  were  without  *  the  himdred  voices,'  the  *  hundred 
eyes,'  the  ^  hundred  ears '  which  alone  make  possible  the  skilful 
direction  of  the  movements  of  large  armies.  They  had  no 
means  of  knowing  that  their  orders  had  been  executed  as  they 
wished,  or  even  executed  at  all.  They  had  no  assistance  in 
framing  the  multifarious  instructions  which  the  troops  required. 
The  thousand  details  which  must  be  attended  to  during  every 
hour  of  a  campaign,  if  not  supervised  by  the  general  himself, 
were  altogether  neglected. 

Those  familiar  with  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870  know 
how  deeply  the  principle  of  co-operation  has  penetrated  the 
spirit  of  Grerman  generalship,  with  what  extraordinary  effect 
it  was  put  into  practice,  and  how  the  lucidity  of  the  orders 
issued  by  the  various  headquarters  simplified  its  application. 
But  both  in  Lee's  and  McClellan's  armies  the  means  of  ensuring 
concerted  action  were  defective,  and  lack  of  combination  was 
consequently  the  great  tactical  fault  of  almost  every  battle. 
The  commanders  were  without  the  slightest  practical  experience 
of  the  movements  of  great  masses  of  troops,  such  as  is  imparted 
to  the  officers  of  Continental  armies  in  the  autimm  manceuvres. 
Their  military  life  had  been  passed  in  the  scattered  forts  along 
the  Indian  fix)ntier,  where,  like  Greneral  Ewell,  a  Confederate 
brigadier  at  Bull  Run  and  an  officer  of  nearly  twenty  years 
service,  they  *  had  learned  all  about  commanding  fifty  United 
States  dragoons  and  had  forgotten  everything  else.'  ^ 

When  we  read  the  orders  issued  by  the  Confederate  head- . 
quarters  for  the  assault  of  the  formidable  position  of  Malvern 
*  Destruction  and  Beconstruotion,  p.  88, 
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Hill,  we  oeaae  to  wonder  at  the  fidlure  to  aneBt  the  Federal 
retreat  from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  James.  The  staff  who 
oonsidered  the  following  production  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
conbined  attack  in  a  wooded  country  must  have  been  utteriy 
incapable  of  directing  the  intricate  movements  devised  by  Lee 
to  ensnare  McClellan : 

*  Batteries  have  been  established  to  act  upon  the  enemy'^s 
line.  If  it  is  broken,  as  is  probable,  Armistead,  who  can 
witDcsa  the  effect  of  the  fire,  has  been  ordered  to  charge  with  a 
TcU.     Do  the  same."  ^ 

Unfortunately  the  enemy^s  line  was  not  broken.  Armistead^s 
division  did  not  charge.  But  three  of  his  regiments  became 
involved  in  action,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  their  shouts 
were  oonstnied  as  the  signal.  Two  divisions  attacked  at 
diflierent  times.  Tliey  were  unsupported,  and  lost  6,000  men 
without  shaking  the  enemy's  hold  on  his  position.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  co-operation  when  in  contact  with  the  enemy  is 
no  easy  matter  to  bring  about,  especially  in  a  country  covered 
by  swamp  and  forest  Tliere  are,  however,  three  means  of 
overcoming  the  diiSculty :  the  first,  constant  communication 
between  the  units ;  the  second,  thorough  reconnaissance  of  the 
gnnrnd  over  which  movements  are  to  be  made ;  the  third,  clear 
and  well-considered  orders.  Now  in  both  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  armies  of  1862  these  three  points,  as  a  general 
rule,  were  diicregarded.  The  staff  was  possibly  too  small  to 
attend  to  the  first,  too  inexperienced  to  carry  out  the  second, 
and  insufficiently  trained  to  produce  the  third.  When  time  is 
prewtng  and  quick  decision  essential,  when  an  infinite  variety 
of  details  has  to  he  considered  and  provision  made  for 
numerous  contingencies,  the  framing  of  ordcrH  is  a  task  that 
demands  not  only  a  wide  acqtiaintAnce  with  war,  but  constant 
pnuiiM*.  It  con«ititute!i  a  hfxxial  branch  in  the  eclui*ation  of 
the*  ^pemfral  staff,  and  should  find  a  pnimincnt  plmv  in  the 
tfitininf^  of  all  officer*,  for  the  [xiwcr  of  explaining  hin 
inti-ntion^  io  that  none  can  fail  to  (-oinpn*hend  is  as  necx'Miary 
t^>  the-  «»ulialiem  in  charge  of  a  patrol  as  to  the  li*tuler  of  an 
army  corp». 

•  D<UtU$  amd  Lfodtrt  of  tht  CivH  ITar.  vol.  U.  p.  S99. 
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Several  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Secession  War 
wotild,  in  all  probability,  have  assmned  a  different  aspect  had 
not  * misimderstanding  of  orders' — a  phrase  with  which  the 
reader  of  the  ^  Century '  papers  soon  finds  himself  familiar,  and 
which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  an  ill-trained  staff — so  frequently 
occurred.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  the  inability  of  even 
the  supreme  commanders  to  inform  themselves  of  the  situation 
of  affairs  at  the  front  or  on  the  wings.  This  arose  from  the 
fact  that  Hhe  general  staff  did  not  and  could  not  assist  the 
commander  as  he  should  have  been  assisted.  .  .  .  Tliere  was 
not  a  large  personal  staff  of  experienced  and  talented  officers, 
capable  of  keeping  the  general  fully  informed  of  the  operations 
of  his  corps.'  *  The  battle  of  Williamsburg,  fought  in  May 
1862,  began  at  seven  in  the  morning.  Although  he  had  sent 
aides-de-camp  to  the  front  for  the  express  purpose  of  reporting, 
it  was  one  o'clock  before  McClellan  was  made  aware  that  his 
troops  were  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  At  Seven  Pines, 
Jime  30, 186S,  Johnston,  the  Confederate  leader,  remained  for 
several  hours  in  ignorance  that  a  division  had  taken  the  wrong 
road,  and  that  the  attack  he  had  ordered  had  not  been 
made.  At  Gettysburg,  in  July  1868,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
exactly  the  same  error  occurred.  With  every  allowance  for 
the  close  and  wooded  nature  of  the  coimtry,  such  a  state  of 
things  is  as  inconceivable  in  an  army  possessing  a  well-trained 
staff  as  the  fact  that,  although  Jackson's  flank  movement  round 
Pope,  in  August  1862,  was  seen  and  reported  by  the  Federal 
signallers,  not  a  single  cavalry  regiment,  nor  even  a  single  scout, 
was  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  his  march ;  or  that 
Longstreet's  division  at  Seven  Pines,  ordered  to  begin  the 
attack,  should  have  crossed  a  stream  by  an  improvised  bridge 
in  single  file,  when,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  brigadiers :  *  if 
the  division  commander  had  given  orders  for  the  men  to  sling 
their  cartridge  boxes,  haversacks,  &c.,  on  their  muskets  and 
wade  without  breaking  formation,  they  could  have  crossed  by 
fours  at  least,  with  water  up  to  their  waists,  .  .  .  and  hours 
would  have  been  saved.' ' 

*  The  Peninsula,  General  Webb,  p.  188. 
'  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 
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Lack  of  reoomuLUunoe  was  a  firuitful  source  of  indecisive 
■nrcttKB  and  of  imneoeMary  loss.  Movements  were  projected 
and  carried  out  without  previous  exploration  of  the  ground  or 
ielectioD  of  the  most  effective  line  of  advance.  Little  care  was 
taken  to  discover  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy^s  position. 
The  influence  of  t<^x)graphy  upon  tactics  was  unappreciated 
and  the  Confederate  divisions  attacked  exactly  where  the 
advcnary  wished  them  to  attack,  instead  of  being  directed  by 
•tall  offioen  who,  riding  with  the  advanced  scouts,  had  already 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  ground,  to  the  approaches 
most  favourable  to  the  assailant  We  may  also  notice,  that, 
owing  to  the  simple  expedient  of  placing  finger-posts  at  cross- 
roads, or  lea\ing  an  orderly  to  point  out  the  route,  being 
nq^ectedf  on  several  occasions — amongst  others  at  Cold 
Harbor,  South  Mountain,  and  Gettysburg — the  Confederate 
brigades  came  into  action  either  at  wide  intervals  from  the 
rest  of  their  division,  or  when  the  opportunity  had  passed,  or 
in  iome  cases,  not  at  all. 

During  the  strat^c  movements  designed  to  bring  an 
annj  to  such  a  position  and  in  such  formation  that  it  can 
readily  exert  its  whole  strength  against  the  enemy,  the  duties 
of  the  staff  are  no  less  important  than  on  the  field  oi  action. 
Few  liut  those  who  have  witnessed  or  studied  the  operations 
of  large  matsfs  of  troops  can  realise  the  nice  arrangements, 
the  constant  supervision,  the  tact,  training,  and  experience 
necessary  to  the  successive  execution  of  such  movements.  For 
all  tbac  operations  the  intervention  of  the  staff  is  needed,  but 
chaos  and  confusion  are  likely  to  ensue  if  the  officers  composing 
it  are  liut  novices. 

In  more  than  one  respect  the  Confederate  stall*  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  Tnion  army.  The  intelligence  department  was 
exceedingly  well  oiganised.  llie  hunters  of  the  Soutli  took 
kindly  to  scouting  and  patrol ;  and  tlie  certainty  with  which, 
in  the  denM?  Virginian  woudlandis  the  Confedemte  g€neral.H 
received  early  warning  of  their  enemy's  evm*  niovonient  is 
[imof  of  the  priceless  lervicc  that  may  be  rendeml  hy  bold 
and  enterprising  horsemen  working  in  their  own  countrv.  To 
train  volunteer  cavalry  to  move  in  mass  with  the  »peed,  the 
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unity,  and  the  precision  essential  to  effective  action  in  the 
shock  of  battle  is  impossible,  but  the  audacity  of  the  Southern 
troopers,  their  adventurous  and  at  the  same  time  useful  rides 
within  the  enemy^s  outposts,  indicate  that  such  troops  can 
still  fill  an  important  role,  especially  in  a  dose  country,  where 
individual  daring  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  superior  horse- 
manship, have  free  play. 

Again,  in  the  earlier  campaigns  the  Confederates  were  the 
better  marchers.  Jackson,  in  the  movement  round  Pope^s 
right  in  August  186S,  traversed  fifty-six  miles  in  two  days; 
Longstreet  was  little  less  expeditious.  And  although  the 
Southern  army  was  unencumbered  by  the  same  superfluity  of 
baggage  and  supplies  as  the  Federal — the  troops  depending  for 
subsistence  on  the  fields  of  Indian  com  or  apple-orchards 
through  which  they  passed,  and  the  train  consisting  of  a  few 
ambulances  and  the  ammunition  carts — for  this  rapid  advance 
due  credit  must  be  given  to  the  staff.  At  the  same  time,  as 
regards  combinations  for  battle,  the  reconnaissance  and  mapping 
of  the  country  over  which  the  army  was  to  move,  the  supply 
of  guides  capable  of  directing  the  divisions  through  the  swamps 
and  forests — and  this  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  population — 
the  arrangements  were  deplorably  deficient. 

Greneral  Lee's  letter,  already  quoted,  conclusively  proves 
that  in  1863,  two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
staff  had  still  much  to  learn.  His  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement were,  however,  imheeded — they  were  perhaps  im- 
practicable, for  staff  officers  cannot  be  made  in  a  month  or  two 
— and  Gettysburg  was  the  result.  The  greatest  conflict  of 
the  war  was  the  most  prolific  of  blunders.  The  story  of  the 
second  of  the  three  days'  battle  presents  a  pictiu^  of  mis- 
management that  is  almost  without  parallel.  On  the  second 
day  Longstreet,  commanding  the  Confederate  right  wing,  had 
been  ordered  to  attack  at  an  early  hour.  The  famous  position 
was  as  yet  but  thinly  occupied,  and  Lee  hoped  to  crush  his 
enemy  in  detail. 

^At  9  o'clock  the  general  had  been  expecting  to  hear 
of  the  opening  of  the  attack  on  the  right,  and  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  delay.  .  .  .  About  10  a.m.  ...  he 
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meived  a  mcMMge  that  Longstreet  was  advandng.  This 
appeared  to  reUeve  his  anxiety,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  he  expected  the  arrival  of  the  corps.  Here  he  waited 
tor  some  time,  during  which  interval  he  observed  that  the 
cnemj  had  occupied  the  peach  orchard  which  formed  a  portion 
of  tbe  ground  that  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  Longstreet 
....  On  perceiving  this  he  again  expressed  his  impatience, 
and  renewed  his  search  for  Longstreet  It  was  now  about 
1  o^dock  r.M.  After  going  some  distance  to  the  rear  he 
diKovered  Hood's  division  (of  Longstreet's  corps)  at  a  halt, 
while  McLaws'  division  was  yet  at  some  distance  on  the 
Fairfield  road,  having  taken  a  wrong  direction.  Longstreet 
was  present,  and,  with  General  Lee,  exerted  himself  to  correct 
the  error,  but  before  the  corps  could  be  brought  into  its 
designatfd  position  it  was  4  o^dock.  .  .  .  Tlie  opportunity 
which  the  early  morning  had  presented  was  lost  Tlic  entire 
ann J  of  the  Potomac  was  before  us  ! ' ' 

Moreover,  the  fighting  which  ensued  showed  that  the 
mechanism  for  securing  co-operation  was  still  defident.  *  He 
whole  affiur,"  writes  Lees  adjutant-general,  *was  disjointed. 
There  was  an  utter  absence  of  accord  in  the  movements  of 
the  several  commands.'* '  Now,  we  are  all  well  aware  that  the 
difliculticM  in  the  way  of  a  double  attack  are  vury  gri'at.  As  at 
Gettysburg,  the  failure  of  one  wing  or  the  other  to  move  out  at 
the  appointed  time  may  be  due  to  the  at*tion  of  its  immciliate 
commander ;  and  there  are  those  who  will  argue  that  want  ut 
co-operation  ithould  be  charged  to  the  general  rather  than 
to  the  staff*.  It  is  true  that  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and 
1870,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  IViLvsian  staff, 
Mlated  attacks  were  by  no  means  unfrnjuent.  But  there  is 
abiolutdy  no  reason  why,  if  the  adviuicc  of  one  colunui  is  un- 
avoidably delayed,  the  dn-umstaiice  should  not  l)e  inuntiliately 
rrportcd  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  the  fact  tluit  the  isolatiti 
attacks  at  Spicheren,  Woerth,  and  (inivelotte  were,  in  every 
ia«tauce,  initiated  by  generals  who  luul  full  knowledge  of  the 
ftituation,  and  assumed  tlie  sole  reHponMbility  of  advancing  with- 
out «up{>ort.  There  was  no  failure  of  co-operaticin,  for  it  was 
'  ilmoiff  0/  Bobert  K,  Ue.  pp.  981-3.  •  Ibid.  p.  'iS6. 
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deliberately  rejected.  In  the  American  battles,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  generals  who  sent  their  troops  forward  to  what  seems 
wanton  destruction  did  so  in  expectation  of  support,  and  in 
ignorance  that  support  had  become  impracticable.  This 
ignorance  was  due  to  the  want  of  communication  between  the 
different  units ;  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
communication  are  the  duty  of  the  staff.  Whilst  the  American 
offensive,  therefore,  during  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  was  a 
series  of  spasmodic  efforts,  the  Grerman  offensive  of  1866  and  1870 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  resistiess  sweep  of  a  flowing 
tide,  wave  after  wave  hurrying  from  beyond  tha  far  horizon  to 
break  in  close  succession  on  the  shore ;  and  the  singl&aess  of 
purpose,  the  untiring  eneigy,  which  were  then  displayed  were 
due  to  the  training  of  Moltke^s  pupils,  the  officers  of  the 
general  staff.  Never  was  Napoleon^s  golden  rule,  *  marcher  au 
canon,^  more  zealously  obeyed.  Superficial  students  have  indeed 
pointed  out  that  to  construe  the  words  of  the  great  soldier  so 
literally  as  did  the  Germans  is  fraught  with  danger ;  but  they 
have  failed  to  discern  that  when  the  Grermans  adopted  this 
principle  they  took  care  to  provide  a  means  of  applying  it 
without  risk.  They  understood  Napoleon  better  than  their 
critics.  They  were  well  aware  that  their  ancient  enemy 
advocated  no  blind  and  reckless  rush  to  the  first  soimd  of 
conflict,  but  that  he  held  it  a  matter  of  course  that  every 
general,  whether  of  army  corps,  division,  or  brigade,  kept  him- 
self by  means  of  his  staff  officers  informed  of  the  situation  at 
the  front,  and  was  thus  able  to  fix  the  exact  point  where  his 
presence  was  most  needed.  The  staff  recognised  this  linking 
together  of  the  various  units  to  be  among  the  most  important  of 
their  duties  ;  it  had  become  a  matter  of  routine  at  the  annual 
manceuvres  and  peace  exercises ;  and  if  the  rashness  or  the  am^ 
bition  of  the  subordinate  leaders  sometimes  led  to  irregularity, 
still  the  means  of  assuring  co-operation,  so  deficient  at  Grettys- 
burg,  were  always  there ;  and,  save  when  they  were  wilfully 
neglected,  never  failed  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  action  so 
essential  to  success. 

I   have   often   thought  that  the   night  marches   of  both 
Confederates  and  Federals  through  the  tangled  thickets  and 
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over  the  indifferent  roads  of  the  Virginian  wilderness  in  May 
1864«  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  the  troops  were  handled 
in  the  many  terriUe  battles  that  those  marches  led  to,  are 
remarkAble  instances  of  the  way  in  which  all  obstacles  disappear 
before  the  skill  of  an  experienced  staff.  Hiere  can  be  no 
question  that  the  future  historian  of  the  war  will  find  little  to 
criticise  as  regards  the  interior  control  of  either  army  in  the 
later  campaigns.  But,  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  members  of 
the  general  staff  being  trained  to  an  average  pitch  of  efficiency, 
I  will  refer  to  the  last  effort  of  LecV  heroic  army  to  prolong  the 
•tnig^e.  After  resisting  for  nearly  nine  months,  with  much 
inferior  forces,  every  effort  of  the  Union  commander  to  breach 
the  long  lines  of  earthworks  which  covered  Petersbui^  and 
Richmond,  the  Confederates,  on  April  2,  1865,  were  compelled 
to  abandon  their  defences.  It  was  still  possible  to  save  the 
army  by  a  movement  past  the  enemy^s  front,  and  Lee  was  able 
to  gain  some  houm^  start  Grant  followed  quickly,  hoping  to 
intcroept  him.  Tlic  Confederates  were  well-nigh  starving,  and 
*  Lee  pressed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Amelia  Court  House, 
where  he  ordered  supplies  to  be  deposited  for  the  use  of  his 
troops  on  their  arri\'al.  This  forethought  was  highly  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  scanty  supply  of  rations  provided  at  the 
commencement  of  the  retreat,  llie  hope  of  finding  a  supply  of 
food  at  this  point,  which  iuul  done  much  to  buoy  up  the  spiribt 
of  the  men,  was  de^tincd  to  be  cruelly  dispelled,  llirough  an 
unfortunate  error  or  misapprehension  of  orders  the  provision 
train  had  been  taken  on  to  Richmond,  without  unloading  its 
fttorcA  at  Amelia  Court  Houjte.  .  .  .  Not  a  single  nition  was 
found  to  be  provided  for  the  hungry  troops/  ^  Some  one  had 
blunden*d,  and  the  result  was  the  dispersion  of  a  great  part  of 
the  army  and  the  subsequent  sunvnder  of  the  rest. 
-  TIk'  qiR*stion  of  the  gi»neml  Ntaff  is  one  of  s[Kvial  im- 
portjince  to  States  who  cle[)eiul  for  their  defence  on  an  anny 
which  is  not  |ic*mianently  orgiun>e<l  for  wiir.  It  may  Ik» 
pnwible  to  ashoinble  anned  men  in  vast  nuinlxTs,  and,  if  precise 
amingrments  have  previiiusly  l)een  inmle,  even  to  eonit.*ntraU* 
them  at  a  given  rendezvoas ;  but  to  give  theni  mobility — that 
*  Miffunn  of  Robert  E.  L«f,  p.  412. 
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is,  the  capacity  for  moving  in  full  strength  and  speedily  to  any 
quarter  of  the  theatre  of  war — to  enable  each  unit  to  take  its 
part  in  battle,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  whole, 
a  large  contingent  of  specially  trained  officers  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Regimental  officers,  however  efficient  in  their  own 
line,  however  familiar  with  war,  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  the  staff.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  regular  army  as  a  soiuce 
of  supply,  two  years  of  actual  service  had  elapsed  before  either 
the  Confederate  or  Federal  staffs  could  be  classed  as  trustworthy, 
and  I  would  remind  my  readers  that  the  Grerman  staff  owes  its 
perfection  not  only  to  a  long  course  of  theoretical  education 
imder  the  best  soldiers  of  the  day,  but  to  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  movements  of  great  masses  of  troops,  acquired 
at  the  annual  manoeuvres. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  national  characteristics 
opposed  great  obstacles  to  the  acquirement  of  discipline  by  the 
American  troops ;  and  I  may  be  told  that  these  characteristics 
being  peculiar  to  America,  the  lessons  of  the  war  do  not  apply 
to  our  own  volimteers.  But  I  have  also  pointed  out,  and  have 
produced  unanswerable  testimony  in  support,  that  the  indiscipline 
which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  comparative  inefficiency  of 
the  American  armies  was  mainly  due  to  the  shortcomings  of 
the  r^mental  officers. 

*The  men,'  says  General  Palfrey,  *were  such  soldiers  as 
their  officers  made  them."  ^  Whilst  I  am  ready,  therefore,  to 
admit  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  indiscipline  would  find 
less  genial  soil,  I  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  here,  too,  the 
means  of  checking  its  growth  is  wanting. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that,  had  the  American  officers  been 
well  trained,  the  troops  they  commanded  would  have  at  once 
assiuned  the  bearing  of  veterans.  To  impart  to  men  unbroken 
to  restraint  the  instinctive  subordination  which  is  the  life-blood 
of  armies  is  the  work  of  time,  however  efficient  the  officers  ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  intelligent  men,  confidence  in  the  ability 
ot  their  leaders  supplies   the  place  of  mechanical  discipline 

*  The  AnHetam  and  Fredericksburg,  p.  185. 
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with  extnuirdinaiy  effect.  And  even  if  it  be  asserted  that  the 
individual  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our  volunteers  are 
niflicient  of  themselves  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  faults 
and  disorders  of  the  Americans,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
thdr  officers  must  needs  be  thoroughly  competent  In  the 
Secession  War  nothing  more  than  discipline  was  required  to 
give  either  belligerent  an  easy  triumph.  The  leading  on  both 
fides  being  equal,  the  side  which  possessed  the  greater  mobility 
and  cohesion  would  have  won  by  weifj^t  of  numbers  at  the 
decisive  point.  Now  the  volunteer  officers  of  England  and  her 
colonies  have  a  task  five-hundredfold  more  difficult  than  had 
Confederate  or  Federal.  To  create  and  to  maintain  discipline 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  Their  fellow-citizens  demand  of  them 
that  they  should  be  capable  of  opposing  with  hope  of  success,  not 
unprofessional  soldiers,  but  armies  led  by  officers,  both  staff  and 
regimental,  trained  to  that  perfection  of  efficiency  which  Prussia 
was  the  first  to  establish  and  the  first  to  profit  by.  By  those 
who  understand  war  in  the  new  aspect  given  to  it  by  Gennan 
thoroughness  the  old  idea  that  a  man  of  ordinary  courage, 
tnteUigence,  and  activity  needed  but  the  habit  of  command  and 
an  acquaintance  with  drill  to  make  an  excellent  officer,  has  long 
since  been  repudiated.  To  lead  men  in  battle  is  a  profession 
denuuHling  careful  education  and  thorough  training,  'lliut  the 
muntr)'  at  largi*  is  very  far  from  realising  this  truth  is  evident 
friHi)  tlie  reluctanci*  of  Parliament  to  vote  the  sum  nix^t^ssiiry  fcir 
e%en  the  m<Mt  limited  field  maiuruvres,  although  in  the  opuiiun 
of  every  profchsioiial  soldier,  without  excrption,  these  pnu*tical 
exercMM  are  the  only  means  of  e<lucatiiig  its  offiivrs.  But  if 
our  profewional  Holdiers  at  home  lat*k  the  opportunities  of 
learning  their  work  that  are  affonled  to  the  soldiers  of  every 
('ontinental  nation,  however  poor,  the  volunteers  are  in  still 
mure  evil  case.  Brigade  cani[)s  Ka^^ter  nmnceuvres,  and  schools 
of  in^ttnirticm  are  certiunly,  so  far  as  tliey  go,  valuable  nutans  of 
erliMTttiun  ;  Init  the  five  or  six  days  at  niost,  of  practical  in- 
%tnH*ti(»n  in  the  biLsinc^v^  of  a  cam|>aigii  affimlet!  an*  a  very 
pf«»r  "^uli^titute  for  tlie  sixty  or  eighty  days  devotetl  annually 
in  e%erv'  Imttalion  of  the  French  and  (iennan  armies  to  Uw- 
tical  exercises.     It  may,  however,  Ik*  argued  that,  by  {Missing  a 
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professional  examination,  volunteer  officers  prove  themselves  at 
least  sufficiently  well  trained  to  secure  the  confidence,  and  thus 
to  establish  the  discipline,  of  those  they  command.  Of  examin- 
ations in  military  subjects  I  am  no  blind  admirer ;  they  are  by 
no  means  fair  tests  of  comparative  efficiency. 

But  I  acknowledge  that  examinations  are  necessary.     If  the 
study  which  they  impose  does  not  always  lead  a  man  to  think, 
it  at  least  gives  or  revives  a  knowledge  of  useful  details.     More 
than  all,  the  attainment  of  the  required  standard  proves  earnest- 
ness,  and  earnestness  goes  a  long  way  towards  winning  the 
confidence  of  others.     Now,  the  examinations  which  volunteer 
officers  are  called   upon   to   pass  before  promotion   are  of  so 
perfunctory  a  nature,  and  the  standard  to  be  attained  is  so  very 
low,  that  they  neither  compel  reflection  nor  teach  details  ;  and 
so  small  is  the  modicum  of  study  and  practice  they  demand 
that  even  the  most  indolent  and  indifferent  are  not  deterred 
from  facing  the  ordeal.     The  examination  in  tactics  is  a  severer 
test,  a  tax  on  leisure  and  on  application  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  by  no  means  a  large  proportion  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the  science  of  fighting, 
and  of  earning  an  increased  pecuniary  grant  for  their  corps. 
The  truth  is — and  it  is  time  that  it  was  fairly  faced — that  the 
weak  point  of  the  volunteer  forces  is  the  dearth  of  well-trained 
officers.     No  practical  soldier  who  has  experience  of  our  citizen 
troops,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  will  be  foimd  to  deny 
that  these  troops  suffer  from  the  same  deficiency  which,  in  their 
earlier   campaigns,   rendered  the  American  armies,  brave  and 
intelligent  as  they  were,  inferior  to  the   European  armies  of 
to-day.     Yet  I  am  far  from  believing  that  the  possible  efficiency 
of  the  volunteer  force  has  been  exhausted.     On  the  contrary, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  if  a  higher  standard  of  military 
training  were  exacted,  a  large  proportion  of  both  officers  and 
men  would  welcome  its  introduction.     It  is  possible  that  in- 
creased demands   would   thin   the   ranks;   but,  even   if  their 
numbers  were  reduced  by  a  third,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  efficiency,  few  thinking  soldiers  would  deplore  the  loss  of 
those  whose  lack  of  leisure,  inclination,  strength,  or  energy  now 
acts  but  as  dead  weight  on  the  zeal  of  the  remainder.     If  their 
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diidpline  and  leading  be  defective,  providence  seldom  sides 
with  the  big  battalions. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  said  little  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  American  soldiers.  I  am  none  the  less  con- 
vinced that  in  some  respects  they  were  superior,  as  every  army 
of  volunteers  will  alwap  be,  to  the  conscript  levies  of  European 
States;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  only  sounder  training  is 
required  to  make  our  own  citizen  soldiers  fiiUy  equal  to  the 
troops  of  any  possible  invader.  This  is  a  bold  assertion.  But 
if  a  strict  system  of  rejection  were  to  eliminate  from  the  ranks 
all,  whether  officers  or  men,  whom  indolence,  indifference,  or 
phjrsical  incapacity  renders  unfit  to  bear  arms,  leaving  only 
men  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  who  now,  whether  at  schools 
of  iDstniction,  brigade  camps,  Easter  manoeuvres  and  the 
meetings  of  tactical  societies,  seize  every  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge,  we  might  endure  without  anxiety  even 
the  absence  of  a  large  part  of  the  r^^ular  army  beyond  the 
seat.  The  lest  with  which  good  volunteer  officers  undertake 
their  duties  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  the  rapid  masteiy  of 
theK  duties.  With  work  which  is  half  a  pastime,  wherein  they 
find  relief  from  the  routine  of  their  ordinaiy  avocationn,  mono- 
tony has  no  place.  The  very  freshness  of  their  obligations  is 
attractive  of  zeal  and  industry.  Nor  are  they  burdened  with 
the  thousand  detaiLn  of  interior  economy  which  occupy  no 
largely  the  time  and  energy  of  the  profeHsional  Holdier.  lliey 
can  give  almost  every  hour  which  they  devote  to  their  military 
duties  to  prpfMunng  themttelvcK  for  the  biiiiini*sK  of  a  campaign. 
TYnty  can  bestow  their  whole  attention  on  what  is  assuredly  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  nioiit  im|X)rtant,  |Mui  of  the 
profession  of  arms,  the  leading  of  troops  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Hie  volunteer  force,  as  at  present  couNtituted^  is  an  excellent 
nchool  of  physical  training.  But  this  is  si*arcely  the  purpose 
for  whirh  it  is  maintaine<l.  (iive  it  oi{Nible  otfiivrs^  trained 
company  leaders  and  an  educated  stiff',  misv  the  Ntandanl  of 
Hiicii*nr>',  exact  a  physical  test,  and  it  will  l)econie  the  strong 
ami  of  a  free  people,  a  safeguard  against  invasion*  aiKl  an 
«Anent  substitute  for  conscription. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  AMERICAN    CIVIL   WAR,  1861-1865 
PART  I 

THE   COMPOSITION,   ORGANISATION,  SYSTEM   AND   TACTICS   OF  THE 
FEDERAL   AND   CONFEDERATE   ARMIES 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  paper  is  one  of  very  wide 
extent,  not  only  from  the  vast  size  of  the  theatre  of  war,  the 
enormous  armies  engaged,  the  huge  loss  of  life  and  expenditure 
of  money,  the  number  of  battles  and  engagements,  and  the  long 
time  that  the  conflict  lasted,  but  also  from  the  many  marked 
characteristics  which  distinguish  American  fit)m  European  war- 
fare, the  novelties  in  organisation  and  in  tactics,  and  the  many 
new  developments  and  inventions  that  for  the  first  time  made 
their  appearance. 

I  shall,  therefore,  have  to  confine  myself  to  a  very  brief  and 
general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  America,  that  four  years'  struggle  which 
is  called  by  one  side  the  Great  Rebellion,  by  the  other  the  War 
of  Secession. 

Which  of  these  titles  is  the  true  one  is  still  a  vexed  question, 
and  one  that  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  certain  circumstances  and  their 
bearing  on  the  military  operations  without  understanding  the 
cause  of  quarrel. 

At  the  end  of  1860,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  thirteen 
Southern  States  separated  themselves  from  the  remaining  twenty 
with  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  joined  as  the  United  States 
of  America..  In  thus  seceding  they  exercised  a  right  which 
they  undoubtedly  believed  was  theirs  under  the  terms  of  the 
constitution.     It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  wrong  in 
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their  interpretation  of  these  terms,  but  a  close  examination  of 
the  text  of  the  constitution  justifies,  I  think,  the  course  they 
took.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  clinging  to 
the  letter  they  ignored  or  missed  the  spirit.  The  framers  of 
that  diarter  most  certainly  never  intended  that  one  or  more 
individual  States  should  be  tree  to  leave  the  Union  whenever 
they  thought  fit  to  do  so. 

However,  in  breaking  away  from  the  North,  and  in  forming 
the  Independent  Republic  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
in  opposition  to  the  Federal  Union,  not  only  did  the  people  of 
the  South  believe  that  they  were  within  their  ri^ts,  but  they 
also  believed  that  the  Government,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
their  independence,  and  in  attempting  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  Union  by  force  of  arms,  acted  without  warrant  or  justifica- 
tion. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  its  wisdom,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  strength  of  this  belief  accounts  for  the  length  and 
bitterness  of  the  war,  and  for  the  extraordinary  resolution  and 
devotion  displayed  by  the  whole  population  of  the  Confederate 
SUtca. 

The  primary  cause  of  war  was  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
South.  Here,  in  a  cotton  and  tobacco  growing  territory,  where 
the  climate  prevented  the  white  man  labouring  on  the  planta- 
tions, there  were  4,000,000  n^ro  slaves.  In  the  North,  where 
the  climate  wan  more  temperate,  and  where  the  gr»itt*r  part 
of  the  community  was  engaged  in  manufiicture,  there  were  no 
%lmvw  and  but  few  nt^^roes.  Hie  constant  tide  of  immigration 
provided  an  abundance  of  labour. 

But  nlavery  was  only  the  indirect  cause  of  the  split  between 
the  States  and  it  w&h  not  the  sole  cause.  For  nuuiy  years  the 
United  States  had  lieen  divided  into  two  sivtiiHis,  on  the  one 
•ide  the  iJave- holding  cotton-raising  Stiites  of  tlie  South ;  on 
the  othiT,  the  great  munufacturing  cities  of  tlie  east,  and  tlie 
fanning  and  backwoocLs  territories  of  the  west  and  north. 

Between  these  two  sections  corresponding,  roughly  speaking, 
to  the  two  great  political  |)arties  of  the  c*ountr\%  Ke|niblican  and 
Democrat,  had  gradually  sprung  up  a  spirit  of  hitter  hostility, 

ited  by  collision  on  questions  of  the  tarifi  and  finance,  and 
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intensified  by  a  wide  difference  in  social  life  and  habits.  The 
South,  colonised  in  old  days  by  the  English  Cavaliers,  possessed 
in  its  great  planters  and  landowners  an  aristocracy,  and  by  this 
aristocracy  it  was  ruled. 

The  North,  colonised  by  the  Puritans  and  by  Dutdi  traders, 
was  devoted  principally  to  commerce  and  manu£Eu;tures.  The 
two  sections  had  little  in  common  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  for  many  years  before  the  war  broke  out  they  had 
been  drawing  further  and  further  apart. 

The  breach  between  them  was  widened  by  the  existence  of 
a  party  in  the  North  who  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  States.  This  party  was  but  small  in  numbers 
before  the  war.  Indeed,  to  read  the  Northern  newspapers  oi 
the  period  when  it  began  to  put  forward  its  doctrines  most 
vehemently,  it  would  seem  that  slavery  had  as  many  advocates 
in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  when,  in 
1860,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  believed 
by  the  slave-holders  to  be  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
AboUtionists,  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Southerners,  regarding  the  institution  to  which  they  owed  their 
prosperity  as  menaced  with  destruction,  determined  to  exercise 
the  right  of  secession.  The  North  drew  the  sword  in  order  to 
punish  them  as  rebels,  and  by  no  means  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  freedom  to  the  slaves.  In  fact,  in  his  inaugural  message 
to  Congress,  President  Lincoln  distinctly  affirmed  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  individual  States. 

The  first  State  to  secede  was  South  Carolina,  on  December  20, 
1860.  It  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by  the  remaining 
Southern  States ;  but  it  is  worth  while  noticing  that  it  was  not 
until  April  14, 1861,  nearly  four  months  later,  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  the  person  of  the  President,  declared  its  intention 
of  restoring  the  Union. 

This  long  delay  is  curious.  It  was  due  to  the  generous  temper 
of  Lincoln,  who  seems  to  have  believed  that  time  and  discussion 
would  heal  all  differences,  and  to  the  aversion  of  the  whole 
Northern  people  from  civil  war.  In  fact  the  temper  of  the  North, 
when  secession  was  first  proclaimed,  was  anything  but  warUke. 
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Hie  Abolitionktii  came  in  for  more  abuse  than  the  SeoessionUts. 
But  this  temper  changed  into  uncompromising  hostility  when 
the  South  Carolina  Militia  bombarded  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charles- 
ton harbour,  and  compelled  a  small  garrison  of  United  States 
troops  to  surrender.  The  insult  to  the  national  flag  appears 
to  have  made  the  Northern  people  at  last  realise  that  the 
Union  was  in  danger.  Lincoln's  first  act  was  to  call  for 
75,000  volunteers,  each  State  furnishing  a  c^iain  number  of 
regiments. 

Now  the  find  idea  that  occurs  to  us,  when  we  hear  of  the 
Southern  States  being  declared  rebels,  is,  why  did  not  the 
Government  employ  the  army  and  navy,  the  national  police, 
to  punish  the  seceders?  Unfortunately  for  the  Government 
both  army  and  navy  were  on  the  very  smallest  scale.  There 
were  but  18,000  regular  soldiers  in  the  United  States,  and  these 
were  serving  on  the  far  western  border,  protecting  the  frontier 
settlements  against  the  Indians.  And  again,  the  Southern 
States,  directly  they  seceded,  had  called  out  their  Militia  and 
fbmed  corps  of  volunteers,  soon  amounting  to  a  considerable 
foroe.  The  North,  in  default  of  other  troops,  had  to  follow  suit ; 
and  so  the  great  conflict  was  fought  out  by  hoKts  of  unprofessional 
vildiers,  of  whom,  broadly  speaking,  the  superior  otticcrs  alone 
belonged  to  the  regular  army. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  personnel  of  the  armies  Ix^ing  for  the 
most  part  unprofessional  had  the  effwU  in  the  minds  of 
Eurupum  soldiers  of  causing  a  certain  contempt  for  the 
American  troops.  All  acknowledged  their  c*ourage  and  endur- 
ance; but  it  was  generally  considered  tliat  the  war  wits  con- 
ducted on  unscientific  principles,  and  hod,  thereforiN  few  U^ssouh 
worth  the  learning.  A  saying,  attributed — wrongly,  I  lK*Ueve 
—to  Moltki%  that  the  American  Ixittles  wen*  no  more  than 
cunflictA  between  armed  moUt,  well  ilhistmteN  the  attitude  ot 
Kuro|Kan  "loldieni.  But  a  certain  nuinlHT  of  otKcvr^,  Knglish, 
Fn-nclu  and  German,  who  luul  the  energy  to  go  o\er  and  look 
at  the  fighting  for  themM.4ves,  amongst  them  I^>ni  \Vol>ek'y,  the 
Comte  de  Paris  and  (oloneU  Heteher  and  Frtinnntle,  of  tlie 
Guanls  convinced  themselves  from  iu*tiial  exiKrienix*,  tliat  tliis 
attitude  was  unjust. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults,  due  to  want  of  discipline 
and  training,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  1862  saw  a 
different  state  of  things  :  and  these  competent  eye-witnesses 
found  then  that,  whilst  the  constitution  of  the  armies  and  their 
methods  of  making  war  differed  very  greatly  from  those  in  force 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  there  were  hosts  of  magnificent  fighting 
men,  with  leaders  who  knew  the  secret  of  maintaining  discipline 
amongst  their  volunteers,  and  of  handling  them  in  the  field 
with  skill  and  with  success.  They  learned,  also,  that  if  the 
procedure  of  European  warfare  was  very  often  departed  frt>m, 
it  was  because  the  natiu^  of  the  country  and  the  conditions 
under  which  marches  were  made  and  battles  fought  were  utterly 
unlike  anything  that  obtained  in  Europe.  No  European 
general  has  yet  been  called  upon  to  carry  on  a  campaign  in  a 
wilderness  of  primeval  forest,  covering  an  area  twice  as  large  as 
the  German  Empire,  and  as  thinly  populated  as  Russia.  Nor 
has  any  Government  been  obliged  to  organise  enormous  armies 
for  the  invasion  of  such  a  territory  frt>m  a  multitude  of  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  civilians,  with  the  help  of  a  handful 
of  regular  officers,  and  to  manufactiu^,  to  collect,  and  to  issue, 
the  whole  of  the  materiel  needed  for  their  use.  Moreover,  as 
the  war  came  to  be  more  closely  studied,  it  was  found  that  every 
appliance  which  ingenuity  or  science  could  suggest  had  been 
brought  into  play,  and  that  in  very  many  matters  Europe  had 
been  anticipated.  Breech-loaders,  repeating  rifles,  and  ironclads 
were  all  of  them  first  employed  in  America ;  and  balloons,  torpe- 
does, submaiine  mines,  the  telegraph,  signalling  both  by  flag  and 
lamp,  were  utilised  to  a  degree  hitherto  unheard  of;  while  the 
extraordinary  engineering  works  of  several  of  the  campedgns  have 
no  parallel  in  European  warfare.  I  may  instance  one.  In  the 
year  1863,  the  Northern  army  in  the  west  found  it  necessary 
to  repair  a  line  of  railway  102  miles  in  length.  An  infantry 
division,  8,000  strong,  was  detailed  for  the  work.  The  whole 
of  the  tools  necessary  had  to  be  forged  by  the  men,  and  no  less 
than  182  bridges  had  to  be  rebuilt.  The  work  was  done  in 
forty  days. 

Great  sieges  were  also  undertaken;  and  earthworks  and 
entrenchments  assmned  an  importance  far  greater  than  had 
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hitherto  been  the  case,  and  were  applied  with  an  ingenuity  of   \ 
whidi  we  have  not  a  single  previous  example. 

Even  from  a  very  early  stage,  the  cavalry  was  far  more 
suooesdully  worked  as  the  eyes  and  cars  of  the  commanders  than 
by  either  Prussians  or  Austrians  in  1866 ;  and  in  their  mounted 
force  the  Americans  developed  a  new  arm,  whose  achievements 
are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  modem  campaigns. 

Nor  were  the  Americans — the  Federals,  at  least — behind- 
hand in  matters  of  supply.  The  transport  both  by  land  and 
sea  was  most  efficient  The  commissariat  exceedingly  well 
managed,  and  often  plentiful  even  to  luxury.  All  the  resources 
of  civilisation  followed  the  troops  into  the  field.  Before  some 
of  the  greatest  battles,  when  the  men  were  lying  down  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  advance,  the  newsboys  went  down  the  ranks 
crying  the  latest  edition  of  the  daily  papers ;  and  in  certainly 
one  of  the  camps  of  the  invading  armies  were  posted  notices 
stating  that  agents  were  present  to  arrange  for  the  embalming 
of  those  who  fell  in  action,  and  for  forwanling  them  to  their 
friends  in  the  very  neatest  coffins  at  the  very  Inw^f  pri/^. 

E%'en  those  who  regarded  the  xVmerican  volunteers  as  in- 
different Koldiers  had  always  to  allow  that  their  courage  was 
beyond  question.  A  few  details  will  give  an  idea  of  the  re- 
solution with  which  they  fought. 

In  the  four  years  of  the  war  there  were  more  than  2,200 
engagementii,  including  Kkinuishes. 

Of  these  149  were  important  actions  generally  involving  a 
low  of  at  least  1,000  men. 

The  low  of  life  during  the  whole  war  ha.s  been  rwkonwl  at 
something  like  500,000.  In  the  soldiers'  tvnieterie?*,  st-jittered 
through  the  States,  300,000  Federals  luv  known  to  Ik*  burii*d. 

In  each  of  two  of  the  greatest  btittli^,  (ietty.sbiirg  antl  the 
WildeniesN  tin-  IcKiv,  of  Iwth  sides  together,  anioinitiii  to 
^MKN)  killeil,  woundetl,  and  missing.  In  lM)th  o(  thi*M*  luittli-s 
the  number  of  those*  who  met  their  death  in  the  field  wits  larger 
than  the  death-niU  of  the  Knglish  anny  (luring  the  uhole  of 
the  IVninsular  War,  and  inchuling  V^i'^^ri*  l^^^*"  '^"d  Waterloo. 
In  Uith  of  ttR*m  the  lorn  of  life  was  greater  than  at  Ciravelottc 
altluMJgh  the  numbers  engaged  were  not  half  »o  large. 
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In  the  month^s  fighting  in  Virginia,  in  1864,  the  Federal 
army  under  Grant  lost  70,000  men. 

I  have  emphasised  these  bloodthirsty  statistics  in  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  battles  were  fought ;  and 
if  the  ^  butchers^  bills  ^  were  gigantic,  the  numbers  engaged  and 
the  extent  of  the  theatre  of  war  were  even  more  remarkable. 

At  one  period  the  number  of  men  actually  serving  amounted 
to  1,500,000 ;  the  number  of  enlistments  during  the  war,  on 
the  Northern  side  alone,  was  close  upon  3,000,000,  and  this  out 
of  a  population  of  20,500,000. 

As  regards  population,  and  consequently  physical  strength, 
the  South  was  much  inferior.  There  were  but  7,500,000  whites 
to  4,000,000  slaves.  The  latter  were  not  employed  as  soldiers 
by  the  Confederates,  but  their  labour  was  of  the  greatest  value, 
releasing  the  white  men  for  service  with  the  armies,  providing 
them  with  food  and  equipment,  and  building  fortifications. 
Nevertheless,  the  strength  of  the  South  always  fell  short  of  that 
of  the  North,  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  amounted  to 
very  little  more  than  a  fourth. 

The  North  was  the  invader.  Twice  was  her  territory 
penetrated  by  the  Confederates,  but  never  for  more  than  a  few 
score  miles,  and  no  single  district  was  occupied  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Confederacy  was,  at  one  time  or  another, 
trodden  by  the  enemy.  The  theatre  of  war,  then,  spread  over 
the  thirteen  seceding  States,  and  the  area  of  those  States  con- 
tained nearly  800,000  square  miles ;  in  other  words,  a  territory 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  Continent  and  more  than  half  as 
large  as  India.  To  India,  an  English  soldier.  Sir  Heniy 
Havelock-Allan,  who  witnessed  some  part  of  the  operations 
in  America,  has  likened  the  face  of  the  country  over  which 
the  armies  moved.  There  are  the  same  great  plains  and 
mighty  rivers,  navigable  almost  from  their  source ;  the  same 
absence  of  hills ;  the  same  great  level  spaces  between  far  distant 
mountain  ranges ;  the  same  scarcity  of  roads  and  railways  ;  the 
same  long  journeys,  not  coimted  by  hours  but  by  days  €uid 
weeks,  between  town  and  town.     Like  India,  it  is  a  country  of 
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*  magnificent  distanoes/  In  two  essential  particulars  there  was 
a  difference.  Tlie  Southern  States,  generally  speaking,  were 
covered  by  enormous  forests,  and  the  climate  was  not  too  hot 
for  military  operations  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  fiict,  the 
mud  of  the  South  was  an  infinitely  worse  obstacle  than  its 
fiercest  heat. 

One  point  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the 
war.  The  roads  of  the  South,  few  in  number,  were  infamous  in 
quality.  The  railroads  were  rough  in  the  extreme,  made  of  the 
rudest  material ;  but  if  they  were  easily  destroyed  they  were 
just  as  readily  repaired. 

I  have  idready  said  that  the  higher  commands  on  either 
fide  were  filled  by  regular  officers.  When  the  war  began  there 
were  more  than  l^MM)  individuals  in  the  States  who  had  passed 
through  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point ;  of  these  one- 
fifth  were  Southerners  and  joined  the  Confederacy.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  work  these  officers  did  in  the  war,  it  will  be 
wdl  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  method  in  which  they  were 
educated  and  trained. 

West  Point  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ot 
military  institutions,  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  military 
ichcmls. 

The  wonl  school  is  almost  a  misnomer.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
univenity,  where  the  cadets  are  under  military  discipline  and 
command,  organised  as  a  battalion,  and  taught  military  duties 
in  addition  to  a  very  severe  course  of  general  education.  Four 
yran  is  the  length  of  their  stay.  During  that  time  they  learn 
their  duties*  practically  and  thcoreticiUly,  an  sokliers  of  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  and  the  diNcipline  is 
ittrict  as  the  instruction  is  thorough.  Vp  to  1850,  military 
history  awl  minor  tactics,  ami  the  art  of  war,  wen*  not  included 
in  the  courw,  but  it  Hpeaks  well  for  the  good  !H»nst»  t>f  the 
.XnK'ricnn  orticer»  that  the  majority  of  them  rccogiii'*eil  and 
nmiedieil  thi?*  deficiency  themselves.  A  society  was  fonned  for 
the  ntudy  of  Napoleoirs  campaigns,  and  tlu*  gn^Htt^t  of  his 
cmnipatgns  were  familiar  ground. 

11h*  practical  training  of  both  officers  aiul  men  wa^  peculiar. 

The  army  was  split  up  into  numerous  small  detachment.s 
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along  the  Indian  frontier.  The  largest  garrison  consisted  only 
of  a  few  troops  or  companies.  It  was  seldom  that  a  colonel 
had  the  whole  of  his  command  mider  his  hand  at  one  time. 
Many  of  the  posts,  isolated  in  the  Western  deserts,  were  held 
only  by  a  handful  of  men.  ^Dming  my  army  service,^  said 
one  of  the  great  Confederate  generals,  ^I  learned  all  about 
commanding  fifty  United  States  dragoons  and  forgot  everything 
else.** 

Now  although  this  system  of  dissemination  and  detachments 
prevented  the  senior  officers  and  the  staff  from  gaining  any 
practical  experience  of  the  movements  of  troops  in  large  bodies, 
or  learning  how  to  work  the  three  arms  in  combination,  it  had 
a  good  side  as  well  as  a  bad  one.  Not  only  were  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  numerous  posts  compelled  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility,  but  commcmd  had  often  to  be  exercised  by  those 
of  junior  rank  ;  and  the  constant  expeditions  against  the 
Indians,  sometimes  emplo3dng  a  thousand  men,  but  more  often 
a  troop  or  company,  increased  the  self-reliance  and  habits  of 
command  already  acquired  in  time  of  peace.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  war  than  the 
capacity  for  accepting  responsibility,  and  acting  on  their  judg- 
ment, shown  by  the  regular  officers  of  every  rank.  And  they 
were  cool-headed  enough  to  draw  the  line  between  initiative 
and  rashness.  In  the  very  first  great  battle,  that  of  Bull  Run, 
the  quick  initiative  of  two  young  brigadiers,  Jackson  and 
Evans,  who  had  neither  of  them  commanded  even  a  battalion  in 
peace,  practically  saved  the  day  for  the  South.  The  capacity 
for  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  independent  command  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  learn  that  by  far  the  greater 
niunber  of  those  who  rose  during  the  wfiir  to  the  command  of 
army  corps  and  armies  had  held  no  higher  grade  in  the  old 
service  than  that  of  captain. 

Of  the  other  officers  holding  high  rank  on  both  sides,  those 
who  went  into  the  war  straight  from  civil  life,  some  did  excellent 
service  even  in  command  of  army  corps  and  on  the  staff;  but 
many,  who  were  too  rapidly  promoted,  failed  ignominiously,  and 
in  many  cases  the  purchase  of  experience  was  a  very  costly 
business  for  the  cause  they  served.     As  a  proof  of  the  value  of 
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the  tndning  given  by  a  military  life,  I  may  mention  that  one 
of  the  few  foreignen — and  there  were  many  engaged — who  was 
promoted  to  a  high  cxHnmand,  had  onoe  been  in  the  English 
army,  holding  the  rank  of  corporal  in  the  41st  Foot.  Clebume^s 
division  was  by  no  means  the  least  efficient  in  the  Confederacy, 
and  he  himself  attributed  his  rapid  rise  to  the  habits  he  had 
acquired  in  the  ranks  of  his  old  regiment,  and  prided  himself 
that  he  at  least  knew  how  to  keep  his  white  facings  cleaner 
than  those  of  any  other  general  in  the  Southern  army. 

Of  practical  experience  the  senior  officers  had  nearly  all  had 
a  good  deal  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-7,  and  the  majority 
of  all  ranks  had  seen  ser\'icc  against  the  Indians. 

I  have  said  that  one-fifth  of  the  West  Point  graduates 
resigned  their  commissions  in  the  regular  army,  an<l  offered 
their  sn'ords  to  the  Confederacy.  The  rest  of  the  army,  officers 
and  men,  held  to  the  Union.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
Aer^-ioes  of  the  officers  were  utilised  by  either  side. 

The  Confederate  President,  Jefferson  Davis,  was  himself 
a  *  West  Pointer."  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  Mexico ; 
and  aAcrwards  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  he  had  had  many 
opportunities  of  learning  the  capabilities  of  the  senior  officers 
of  the  army.  Tliis  knowledge  he  turned  to  good  account. 
His  selections  for  <t>mmand  were  judicious  in  the  extreme. 
Regardless  of  seniority  he  chose  the  man  he  thought  best 
suited  for  the  billet.,  and  his  choice  seldom  belinl  his  judgment. 
All  thoMe  regular  officers  who  joined  the  Confederacy  were 
placed  in  high  mmmand,  or  on  the  General  Staff;  some  took 
o^er  volunteer  battalions,  but  as  a  rule  at  leH^t  a  brigade  was 
found  for  them. 

In  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  the  regular  officx*rs  were  at 
fint  M>mewhat  overlooked  in  favour  of  the  voluntc><*n<,  ami 
nearly  600  ctiptainA  and  sulMdicnis  were  n*tainc<<l  with  their 
own  regimen  ti. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Davis,  taught  hv  his  niilitan'  cxpc^rience,  desert 
a  ciommaiider  bemuMT  he  liail  been  unfortunate.  He  knew  tern 
veil  how  much  luck  has  to  do  with  military  o[K*rHtionh,  and  m) 
lonfT  A.H  a  c*ommander  showed  skill  and  resolution  he  wilh  main- 
tained in  hill  position.     Both  his  greatest  general-s   lA*e  and 
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Stonewall  Jackson,  met  with  ill  success  in  their  first  indepmdent 
command.  Once  only  did  the  Southern  President  depart  fix>m 
this  rule,  in  relieving  Greneral  Johnston  in  1864,  and  then  he 
committed  an  irreparable  mistake. 

Very  different  was  the  procedure  in  the  North.  Neither 
Abraham  Lincoln  nor  his  Secretary  at  War  had  any  previous 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  but,  notwithstanding,  they  not 
only  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  generals  in  the  field,  but 
settled  for  themselves  who  those  generals  should  be.  If  their 
efforts  to  direct  military  operations  were  disastrous,  as  Lord 
Wolseley  has  pointed  out,  their  efforts  at  selection  were  little 
better.  The  voice  of  the  people  exercised  much  influence  over 
their  choice,  and  generals  who  had  won  trifling  successes  over 
inferior  troops  were  preferred  to  those  who  had  proved  them- 
selves worthy,  if  unsuccessful,  opponents  of  the  best  generals 
of  the  Confederacy.  Commander  succeeded  commander  with 
startling  rapidity.  The  chief  army  of  the  North,  that  which 
was  engaged  in  Virginia,  was  commanded  by  no  less  than  six 
different  officers,  each  one  of  whom,  except  the  last,  was 
degraded  for  ill  success.  At  the  same  time,  volunteer  generals 
who  commanded  great  political  influence  were  retained  in  their 
command,  despite  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  glaring 
imcompetency.  Later  in  the  war,  the  President  and  his 
advisers,  and  even  the  sovereign  people,  learned  wisdom.  In 
General  Grant  they  found  at  last  a  successful  leader,  and  they 
forbore  to  interfere  with  him.  He  was  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  subordinates,  and  to  dismiss  those  who  were  incapable  as 
he  pleased.  The  power  entrusted  to  him  he  carried  out  with 
no  sparing  hand.  In  almost  the  last  battle,  during  the  night 
which  intervened  between  its  phases,  a  corps  commander,  who 
had  served  with  much  distinction  throughout  the  war,  but  had 
shown  himself  somewhat  deficient  in  energy  at  critical  moments, 
was  summeLrily  relieved  of  his  command ;  and  this  not  by 
Grant  himself,  but  by  Sheridan,  the  general  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  operations. 

Not  the  least  interesting  study  connected  with  the  war  is 
that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  individual  commanders  on 
either  side.     Their  personal  histories  are  aU  well  known,  and 
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m  genciml  mirvey  of  them  brings  a  number  of  interesting  fiurts 
to  hgjbL  Ab  a  rule  they  were  young.  Very  few  of  those  who 
made  great  names  for  themselves  were  more  than  fifty.  Stuart 
and  Sheridan,  the  two  great  cavalry  leaders,  were  under  thirty 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  several  of  their  most  distinguished 
lieutenants  had  no  more  than  four  or  five  years'  service.  The 
most  dashing  Horse  Artilleryman  in  the  Confederacy  was 
twcnty-three  when  he  was  killed ;  and  one  of  the  best  cavalry 
divisional  commanders  on  the  Federal  side,  General  Mackenzie, 
did  not  even  leave  West  Point  until  the  war  was  nearly  half 
over.  There  are  also  some  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the 
question  of  training  and  experience.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  General  Cleburne.  We  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  that 
•ome  three  years'  service  in  the  rank  of  corporal  in  an  Eaiglish 
regiment  fitted  a  man  to  command  a  division  in  the  field. 
Some  of  the  volunteer  officers,  moreover,  who  joined  without 
any  previous  military  knowledge  whate^'er,  made  dashing  and 
skUful  leaders,  notably  General  Terry  on  the  Northern  side, 
and  Forrest  on  the  Southern.  The  latter,  who  proved  himself 
a  nK»t  able  tactician,  would  most  certainly  have  failed  in  any 
written  examination  for  promotion.  He  could  read  or  ^Titc 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Again,  several  of  the  most  famous  generals  hml,  for  n  long 
time  before  the  war,  severed  them.selves  from  all  connection 
vith  command  an<l  with  the  scr>ice. 

Longstrcei,  one  of  the  very  ablest  officers  in  the  South, 
came  from  the  pay  department.  Grant  had  Ix-cn  n-gimcntal 
quartermaster,  had  left  the  army  and  been  employed  as  a  clerk 
in  a  tannery.  Sherman  had  only  thirteen  years'  army  Her\itv, 
and  had  since  been  lawyer,  banker,  and  professor  in  a  military' 
school ;  D.  H.  Hill  had  been  professor  in  a  university,  ami 
afterwards  a  lawyer  ;  Mc(1ellan,  president  of  a  mil  way  c*omiiany  ; 
and  Stonewall  Jackson,  ]M*rha]is  the  gn^ati^st  soldier  of  them 
all,  had  «i4T\ed  but  four  years  in  the  Artillery,  and  tor  the  ten 
yearn  preceding  the  war  ha<l  been  ProfeNsor  of  Mathematics 
and  Artillery  in  the  Military  Institute  of  Vir^nia.  Another 
C<Nifederate  general  was  at  the  same  time  a  bi>liop ;  and  he 
wait  not  the  only  ecclesiastic  who,  liaving  left  the  army  for  the 
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church,  resumed  his   former  trade  when   the  war  broke  out. 
Lee's  chief  of  artillery,  General  Pendleton,  was  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  who,  it   is  said,  condoned  his  relapse  by  always  J 
prefacing  the  command  to  fire  with  the  words,  ^  The  Lord  have  j 
mercy  on  their  souls ! ' 

None  of  these  officers  appear  to  have  found  the  want  ot 
that  practice  and  training  which  are  given  by  immediate  contact 
with  the  troops.  Grant  and  Sherman  both  tell  us  in  their 
memoirs  that  when  they  first  took  command  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  drill  then  in  use.  But  it  is  possible  that  had  they  never 
severed  their  connection  with  the  army,  their  success  would 
have  been  far  more  remarkable  than  it  was.  Many  others  in 
like  case  with  themselves  failed  ignominiously.  They  were  but 
the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Without  character  and 
capacity,  physical  and  moral  courage,  coolness,  and  self-reliance, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  man  can  become  a  great  soldier.  But, 
however  strong  he  may  be  in  the  possession  of  such  qualities, 
study  and  practice  can  never  be  anything  else  but  beneficial. 
In  some  degree  they  are  essential ;  and  those  who  are  not  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  should  take  to  heart  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  the  Confederate  generals.  ^Conscientious 
study,'J}£..says,  *  will  not  perhaps  mnlrr  thrm  [jeit,  ^"^-  jt;  ^'JT 
Baakfi.^?ja,  respectable ;  and  whenjhe  responsibility  of  com- 
niaiJd-aunegjL^iJiey  "vitt  Hot  dJ^TSce  their  f^,  ii\]\]T*^  »i^^;^  nur^ 
.  QQjT murder  theirlnen7"  "* 

Now  as  to  the  regimental  officers  and  men. 

The  private  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  society.  Men  of  the  best  breeding  and  culture  in 
America,  of  high  education  and  great  wealth,  marched  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  small  farmers  and  clerks,  with  mechanics  and 
labourers.  In  the  North  there  was  a  proportion  of  men  who 
enlisted  merely  for  the  sake  of  high  bounties,  and  a  number  of 
foreigners.  In  the  South  a  proportion  were  conscripts ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  patriotism  and  good-will  of  the  armies  were 
undeniable. 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Federal  armies  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  there  were  whole  divisions  of  Grermans, 
and  on  both  sides  there  were  battalions  and  brigades  of  Irish. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  whilst  the  Irish  were 
everywhere  counted  as  excellent  soldiers,  the  Germans  fell  short 
of  such  a  reputation. 

The  moral  of  the  armies,  leavened  by  the  presence  of  men 
of  intelligence  and  high  principle,  was  necessarily  good.  Crime 
was  practically  unknown;  of  insubordination  there  was  very 
tittle,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  standard  of  discipline  was 
never  a  very  high  one.  It  appears  to  have  depended  altogether 
on  the  personal  character  and  capacity  of  the  commanding 
ofScers,  and  even  in  the  best  r^ments  it  seems  to  have  been 
impossible  to  exact  the  same  strict  regard  for  duty  as  in  a 
professional  army.  The  truth  is  that  neither  officers  nor  men 
possessed  the  habii  of  obedience.  They  were  willing  enough, 
patriotic  enou^  and  as  plucky  as  soldiers  ever  were,  but  they 
could  not  be  depended  on  to  obey  under  every  circumstance,  no 
matter  by  whom  the  order  was  given.  Obedience  was  not  an 
instinct,  and  good-will  did  not  prove  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  machine-like  subordination  of  the  regular.  The  question  of 
American  discipline  is  a  difficult  one.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
writer  OD  the  war  who  discusses  it  at  length,  and  all  direct  in- 
formation on  the  subject  comes  from  stray  remarks  and  admis- 
ftions  that  might  easily  pass  unnoticed.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  U  an  interesting  question,  especially  to  thoHe  who  may  Imve 
to  deal  with  our  own  Volunteers,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  if  I  give  the  impressions  that  a  long  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  leaves  on  my  own  mind.  In  the  first  place  it 
<«enis  that  the  men  wanted  a  deal  of  humouring,  and  the  regi- 
mental officers  also.  Mistakes  had  to  lx>  overlooked  and 
ignorance  excased.  Marks  of  respect  to  rank  and  the  ordinary 
rtiqui'tte  of  an  army  had  oflen  to  be  dispense<l  with,  and  it  was 
injudidouH  to  interfere  between  the  regiinental  officers  and  their 
men.  Fntxlom  of  speech  could  not  Ix?  cheeked,  and  there  was 
mtK-h  familiarity  between  even  the  gi*nerals  and  the  private's. 
Still,  taking  into  (consideration  the  denuMTatir  eonstitution  of 
tlR-  State*,  it  is  [MMsible  that  the>e  things  nnght  have  existi*<], 
ami  '  the  thinking  bayonets,"  as  their  leiulers  were  so  fond  of 
calling  them,  have  been  as  reliable  soldiers  as  the  best  of 
Kiirupean  troops.    But  there  are  certain  facts  which  show,  I  think. 
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that  ^  the  thmking  bayonets.^  however  high  their  spirit,  would 
have  done  better  had  their  habits  of  obedience  been  so  ingrained 
as  to  rise  superior  to  all  personal  feelings  whatever,  whether 
of  danger,  hunger,  or  &tigue.     These  facts  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  very  prevalent  habit  of  straggling  £rom  the  ranks  on 
the  line  of  march  which  seems  to  have  existed  certainly  for  the 
first  three  years,  and  to  have  existed  unchecked,  and  we  can 
understand  how  much  the  generals  must  have  been  hampered  in 
their  operations  by  their  uncertainiy  as  to  the  number  of  men 
they  could  count  on  to  reach  a  fixed  place  at  a  fixed  time. 

S.  The  very  indifferent  manner  in  which  the  infantry  out- 
post duties  were  carried  out,  at  least  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war.  Instances  of  surprises,  not  of  small  parties,  but  of 
whole  armies,  were  nmnerous.  Of  course  in  the  forests  of  the 
South  outpost  duty  was  most  exacting,  but  that  more  than  one 
great  battle  should  have  been  begun  by  the  rush  of  a  long  line 
on  troops  surprised  in  the  act  ot  cooking,  or  asleep  in  their 
tents,  seems  a  proof  that  sentries  and  patrols  were  not  so 
vigilant  as  they  should  have  been. 

3.  The  absolute  want  of  control  over  the  fire  of  the 
men.  The  only  symptom  of  fire  discipline  was  that  the  men 
could  generally  be  induced  to  reserve  their  fire  to  short  range 
where  they  were  well  sheltered  and  the  enemy  was  advancing 
without  firing.  Directly  the  bullets  began  to  fly  the  men 
^  took  charge.** 

These  shortcomings  bear  out  Lord  Wolseley^s  opinion  that 
the  presence  of  a  single  army  corps  of  regular  soldiers  woidd 
have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  either  side. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  actual  campaigns  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances bearing  very  strongly  on  tactical  efficiency  which 
should  be  noticed. 

The  Southern  States  were  a  wilderness  of  forest,  swamp,  and 
river.  Game  was  abundant,  and  the  great  himting  groimds  were 
free  to  all.  Sport  in  all  its  forms  was  the  regular  pastime  of  the 
whole  population,  and  the  men  of  the  South  were  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  the  use  of  the  gun  and  rifle.  ^  Nine-tenths 
of  our  men,^  says  a  Confederate  officer,  ^  were  exceUent  shots 
and   practised  judges  of  distance.^     A  book   written  by  an 
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KngJiAman,  who  served  with  a  Confederate  regiment,  tells  us 
that  on  Enfidd  rifles  being  issued  to  the  men  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  knock  off  the  elevating  back-sight.  They 
judged  distance  by  instinct  and  wanted  no  mechanical  contriv- 
ance to  assist  their  aim.  Now  in  the  North,  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  States  and  the  foreigners  who  enlisted  knew  very  little 
about  shooting ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  had  much  ball 
practioe  during  their  service,  except  on  the  fidd  of  battle.  It 
was  by  these  troops  that  the  Confederates  were  opposed  in 
Virginia,  and  the  superior  marksmanship  of  the  Southerners 
had  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  their  long  succession  of 
riciories.  In  the  western  quarter  of  the  theatre  of  war  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  fighting  was  of  a 
much  more  give  and  take  character ;  in  fact  here  the  Northerners 
were  more  often  successful.  To  this  result  their  superior 
numben  had  doubtless  something  to  say.  But  it  was  probably 
due  rather  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Northern  troops  engaged* 
The  men  were  drawn  from  the  Western  States ;  and  among  them 
were  many  farmers  or  backwoodsmen,  as  expert  with  the  rifle  as 
their  opponents. 

The  Aecond  circumstance  is  that  the  Southerners  were  a 
nation  of  hontemen.  Fox-hunting  flourished  in  many  parts  of 
the  States  and  no  white  man  ever  walked  when  he  could  ride. 
In  the  North  the  very  contrary  was  the  case.  Horsemanship 
yfrus  practically  an  unknown  art,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
regular  cavalry  rcgimentn  were  available  for  wr^  ice  with  the 
Federal  armies,  it  is  probable  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Southern  troopers  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  would  have 
been  more  marked  than  it  actually  was.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  Confederacy,  inferior  in  numbers,  in  resources,  and  in 
wi<alth  as  it  whk,  started  with  two  great  tactical  advantages, 
advantages  which  it  took  the  North  a  very  long  time  to  over- 
take. But  at  the  same  time  there  were  counterbalancing  ad- 
vantfigcv  on  the  side  of  the  Federals.  llieir  artillery  was 
dwayn  superior  to  that  of  the  Confcdemtc:*,  both  in  material 
and  in  pemonnd.  The  forty-eight  lotteries  of  the  regular 
army  >ier\-ed  as  models  to  the  Northern  volunteers.  One 
regular  battery  was  grouped  with  three  manned  by  volunteers. 
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and  the  latter  quickly  profited  by  the  example  set  them. 
Again,  the  supply  of  horses  in  the  North  was  practically  in- 
exhaustible, whilst  in  the  South  there  was  always  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  providing  the  cavalry  and  artillery  with  remounts. 

No  preliminary  sketch  of  the  armies  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  mounted  arm.  Wooded  and  close 
although  the  country  was,  this  branch  of  the  service  soon  showed 
its  value,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  strength  of  the  Federal 
cavalry  was  over  80,000.  As  is  well  known,  the  American 
horse  resembled  mounted  riflemen  rather  than  ordinary  cavalry. 
Although  they  were  quite  capable  of  charging,  and  were  just 
as  efficient  on  the  outpost  line  as  the  best  of  European  cavalry, 
the  principal  part  of  their  fighting  was  done  on  foot.  And 
this  was  not  because  they  were  indifferent  riders  or  were  ill- 
trained — far  from  it — but  because  of  the  close  and  difficult 
nature  of  the  country.  Lord  Wolseley  has  been  rather  severely 
criticised  in  America  because  he  has  stated  that  on  the  theatre 
of  war  there  was  no  groimd  suitable  for  cavalry  engagements 
as  we  understand  them  in  Europe.  His  critic  asserts  that  there 
was  a  large  extent  of  such  ground.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  ideas  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  his  opponent  as  to  what  sort 
of  ground  is  suitable  for  cavalry  work  differ  very  greatly.  The 
former  was  probably  thinking  of  the  great  plains  of  France  and 
Germany,  stretching  away  for  mile  upon  mile  without  the  least 
obstfiu^le  to  fi-ee  movement.  The  American  was  probably 
thinking  of  the  clearings  in  the  Southern  woodlands,  spaces 
very  circumscribed  in  comparison  with  the  rolling  downs  of 
Mars-la-Tour.  There  is  a  set  of  maps,  in  minute  detail,  of  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  American  campaigns,  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  on  any  of  them  any  locality  so  unencumbered  with  wood- 
land as  to  afford  a  satisfactory  arena  for  the  ideal  cavalry 
battle.  I  have  carefully  measured  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Brandy  Station,  the  greatest  cavalry  engagement  of  the  war, 
and  I  can  find  no  open  ground,  fi*ee  from  wood  or  stream,  more 
than  a  mile  square.  Besides,  the  large  clecuings  which  did 
occur  had  been  made  by  the  farmers,  whose  bams  and  fences 
considerably  interfered  with  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cavalry.  A 
personal  knowledge  of  Virginia  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  a 
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country  just  as  unsuited  to  ordinary  cavalry  fighting,  as  we 
undentand  it,  as  En^and  itself.  It  is  quite  possible  that  had 
the  country  been  open  the  Americans  would,  before  the  war 
had  ended,  have  possessed  a  splendid  force  of  cavalry  pure  and 
simple.  But,  as  it  was,  in  such  a  country,  there  was  little  use 
for  such  a  force,  and  the  cavalry  leaders  veiy  quickly  discovered 
that  their  men  were  far  more  valuable  as  mounted  riflemen. 

Hie  next  interesting  question  is  :  to  what  degree  did  these 
mounted  riflemen  combine  their  two  characteriKtics  ?  Were 
they  good  infantry  and  at  the  same  time  good  cavalry  ? 

On  the  outpost  line  they  were  most  efficient.  The  extra- 
cmlinary  raids  they  made  on  communications  and  magazines 
were  a  distinctly  new  feature  in  war.  They  stormed  earth- 
works, they  captured  cities,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
attack  and  capture  gunboats,  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  dis- 
mounted they  were  not  considered  as  efficient  as  the  ordinary 
infantry,  and  as  cavalry  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  good  European  troops  in  open  country. 
But  they  were  admirably  adapted  for  all  mounted  work  in  the 
Southern  forests,  and  no  European  cavalry  would  have  been 
able  to  touch  them  on  their  own  ground.  The  American  idea, 
to  this  day,  however,  in  that  good  mounted  riflemen  arc  more 
than  a  match,  on  any  ground,  for  Eun)|)ean  cavalry*. 

The  cliief  wtafT  officers  on  both  sides  were  recruitctl  from 
the  rt'gular  fortx«s,  but  the  enormous  annies  demanded  a  ver}- 
laf|;e  reinforcement  from  the  volunteers.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  an  army  of  18,000  men,  scattere<l  all  over  the  western 
prmirie^,  could  scarcely  be  expecte<l  to  supply  any  large  number 
of  well-traiiR'd  staff  officers,  and,  at  first,  whilst  the  staff  was 
new  to  itA  work,  many  were  the  blunders  which  were  due  to 
the  inexperience  and  igiionuin*  of  those  who  (*oni}>osed  it. 
I^ter  in  tla*  war  things  were  very  difTerent,  anil  in  niiuiy  of  the 
cajniMiignN  such  were  the  wlerity  and  prei-ision  with  which 
enomiouH  nuiMies  of  men  were  niovi^l,  hiindled,  and  supplittl, 
that  tilt*  fir^t  thing  that  strikes  us  is  what  a  rvinarktd)ly  elKcirnt 
fttafT  tlie  genends  must  liave  ha<l. 

A«»  to  armament^  I  may  add  that  the  infantry-  on  both  sitk-s 
were  armed  with  muzzle-loading   rifles.     Hie  giUL^  al>o  were 
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muzzle-loaders,  rifled  and  smooth  bore.  The  Nordiem  cavaliy, 
after  the  first  year,  carried  breech-loadmg  and  repeating  car- 
bines, as  well  as  sabres  and  revolvers.  In  the  arms  of  the 
Southern  troopers  there  was  little  uniformity.  Many  of  the 
regiments  were  supplied  with  carbines,  but  others  carried  long 
rifles.  There  were  regiments  of  lancers  raised  by  the  Federals 
in  1861,  but  they  were  soon  converted  into  ordinary  dragoons. 

After  the  bombardment  and  smrender  of  Fort  Sumter  had 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  President  Lincoln  had  called 
out  his  volunteers,  the  Federal  Grovemment  set  to  work  to 
devise  a  plan  of  campaign  ;  and  there  are  certain  geogrs^hical 
and  political  features  which  must  be  made  dear  before  that 
plan  can  be  properly  understood. 

1.  The  long  seaboard  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  small 
number  of  harbours. 

2.  The  Mississippi  river,  running  firom  north  to  south  right 
through  the  States,  and  dividing  Texas,  the  great  cattle-raising 
State,  firom  the  remainder  of  the  Confederacy. 

3.  The  position  of  the  north-western  comer  of  Viiginia, 
running  up  into  the  heart  of  the  North,  and  contracting  the 
isthmus  which,  south  of  Lake  Erie,  joined  the  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Northern  territory  to  a  neck  little  more 
than  100  miles  in  width. 

4.  The  pasition  of  the  rival  capitals,  Washington  and 
liichmond,  not  more  than  100  miles  apart,  and  connected  by 
two  lines  of  railway.  Washington  was  only  separated  from 
Virginia  by  the  Potomac,  which  is  there  a  magnificent  river, 
nearly  a  mile  wide.     Thirty  miles  higher  up  it  is  fordable. 

5.  The  Shenandoah  Valley,  bounded  east  and  west  by  high 
mountains,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  great  corn-growing 
district  of  Virginia.  Not  only  did  it  supply  the  rest  of  the 
State,  but  it  afforded  a  covered  approach  into  Maryland, 
threatening  the  Federal  capital. 

6.  The  divided  opinions  of  the  border  States,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Maryland ;  and  the  very  strong  feeling  in  the 
north-western  comer  of  Virginia  in  favour  of  the  Union. 

Tlie  first  step  the  Northerners  decided  on  was  to  blockade 
the  Southern  port*;.    The  North  had  nearly  all  the  vessels  of 
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the  Davj  at  its  oommand ;  very  few  of  the  crews  had  joined  the 
Coofederacy,  and  it  was  thus  possible  to  prevent  supplies  of  any 
kind  reaching  the  South  from  Europe.  As  the  South  was 
dependent  for  almost  everything,  except  bread,  meat,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  on  other  nations,  the  blockade  was  a  most  effective 
weapon  against  her.  To  starve  her  into  submission  did  not 
Mon  difficult.  She  had  no  manufactures,  except  a  few  iron- 
ibundries ;  no  wool  or  doth ;  no  tanneries ;  no  powder  factories, 
no  gun  fiictories;  almost  all  the  railway  workshops  were  in 
the  North ;  there  was  very  little  salt  in  her  stores,  and  no  tea 
or  coffee.  In  fact,  almost  every  single  necessary  of  existence 
came  from  abroad,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  arsenals  within 
her  territory  were  well  supplied,  and  that  her  victories  in  Vir- 
ginia provided  her  troops  with  equipment  captured  from  the 
enemy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  she  could  have  carried  on  the 
war  at  all.  As  it  was,  the  dearth  of  material  resources  always 
hampered  her  generals,  as  may  be  imagined  whoi  I  state 
that  they  appear  to  have  often  depended  for  fresh  supplies  oi 
ammunition  on  what  they  could  take  from  the  enemy. 

Hie  next  step  was  to  occupy  north-west  Virginia,  and  to 
deprive  the  Confederacy  of  this  point  of  vantage.  Thin  was 
done  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  Soutli  was  never  able 
to  reconquer  it 

After  the  blockade  luul  been  established,  and  north-west 
Virginia  occupied,  the  military  (x>Hcy  of  the  Feilenils  had  two 
objectiveti. 

1.  In  the  east,  the  capture  of  Richmond. 
S.  In  the  west»  the  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Before  the  latter  could  be  accomplished,  the  border  States 
of  MisHOuri  and  Kentucky  had  to  be  secured.  These  States 
were  important  to  the  Confederates  as  recruiting  grounds,  and 
they  fought  hard  to  retain  them.  But  eventually  the  North 
proved  superior,  llie  border  States  were  lust ;  and  in  July 
1K63,  by  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  great  fortrc»s  of  the 
MiMrissippi,  General  Grant  made  the  river  free  to  the  Federal 
gunlwatu  from  New  Orleans  upward.s  and  thus  cut  the  Con- 
federacy in  two. 

During  the  third   year  of  the  war,  July  1863   to  July 
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1864,  the  Federals  in  the  west  were  occupied  in  securing  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  in  pushing  forward  towards  the  lines 
of  railway  which  connected  the  States  of  Greorgia  and  Alabama 
with  Richmond.  Their  progress  was  slow,  and  they  met  with 
stubborn  resistance  at  every  point. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  east,  during  these  three  years,  the  North 
had  won  no  important  advantage  whatever.  They  had  sent, 
at  intervals,  no  less  than  five  commanders  into  Virginia,  with 
the  purpose  of  capturing  Richmond,  but  their  armies  had  never 
won  a  single  victory  on  Southern  soil. 

Twice  had  the  Confederates,  under  Lee,  crossed  the  Potomac  ; 
the  first  time  into  Maryland,  in  order  to  get  recruits;  the 
second  time  they  had  advanced  into  Pennsylvania.  On  both 
occasions  Lee  was  compelled  to  retire ;  and  in  July  1863,  the 
same  month  and  almost  on  the  same  day  that  Vicksbui^  fell 
in  the  west,  he  was  defeated  at  Grettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania, 
by  Greneral  Meade. 

Still,  when  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  opened,  the  Federals 
were  very  little  nearer  Richmond  than  they  had  been  at  the 
very  outset.  The  capture  of  the  chief  city  of  the  South  and 
the  destruction  of  her  armies  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

In  April  1864,  the  Northern  people  were  scarcely  hopeful. 
They  saw  no  signs  as  yet  of  the  end,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
frightful  expenditure  of  life  and  money  might  drag  itself  on 
for  years  and  years.  But  early  in  1864  Grant  had  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Federal  armies,  and 
President  Lincoln  not  only  refrained  from  interference  with 
his  strategy,  but  gave  him  most  loyal  support. 

Grant  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and  indefatigable  energy,  and 
he  infused  something  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  operations  of 
the  Northern  armies.  His  strategical  conceptions,  too,  were 
broad  and  sound.  Before  he  took  over  the  chief  command  the 
Federal  forces  in  the  east  and  west  had  been  entirely  in- 
dependent of  each  other  ;  they  had  never  worked  in  combination, 
and  the  Confederates,  possessing  the  interior  lines,  had  been 
able  to  transfer  troops  from  one  quarter  of  the  theatre  of  war 
to  the  other  without  impediment.  The  Southern  forces  were 
divided  into  two  main  armies,  one  in  Virginia,  the  other  in 
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the  west,  and  Grant  determined,  with  his  superior  numbers,  to 
give  these  armies  no  req)ite,  and  to  prevent  the  one  from  rein- 
forcing the  other. 

Hie  western  operations  were  entrusted  to  General  Sherman. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  accompanied  the  army  moving  against 
Richmond.  As  to  Sherman^s  campaign,  I  need  only  Kay  that 
it  was  completely  successful,  and  had  for  its  results  the  de- 
i»tnirtion  of  the  army  op|KMed  to  him,  and  a  march  across 
Georgia  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  for  the  second  time  cutting 
the  Confederacy  in  two,  destroying  the  Southern  arsenals  and 
roagudnes,  and  isolating  Virginia  and  North  C^arolina  frt>m  the 
States  on  the  south  coast  Savannah  was  taken  in  December 
1864. 

But,  although  successful  in  Georgia,  the  Federals  in  Virginia, 
opposed  by  Lee  and  the  finest  of  the  Confederate  armies,  an 
anny  small  in  number  but  composed  of  veteran  soldiers  in- 
spirited by  many  victories,  met  with  the  most  determined 
of^xxiition. 

The  first  week  in  May  Grant  set  out  with  130,000  men  to 
crush  Lee^s  60,000  and  to  capture  Richmond.  For  a  whole 
month  the  two  armies  fought  day  after  day,  the  Federals  dash- 
ing fiercely  at  the  Confederate  lines,  recoiling  with  fearful  losses, 
and  then  moving  off  to  try  to  turn  their  enemy's  flank.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  Northern  army  set  in  motion  than  liee  moved 
too,  and  whenever  Grant  turned  in  the  direction  of  Richmond 
he  found  his  watchful  antagonist  still  barring  tlie  way.  At 
length  after  fifty  days"  marching  and  fighting,  Gnuit  found  him- 
f^f  with  the  Confederate  army  between  him  and  the  Soutlieni 
capital,  holding  the  famous  lines  of  Petersburg.  lie  had  lost 
in  battle  since  the  champaign  commenced  nearly  70,000  men,  the 
Confederates  not  more  than  25,000.  But  the  Fedenil  (Toveni- 
n»ent  continued  t4>  pour  in  reinfonx'nieiits,  and  his  mnnlx'r^  were 
«till  al^lo^t  twice  as  large  a>  those  of  his  ()p|M>nent.  But  he 
httd  liHil  enough  of  attacking  the  Southern  l)n•lL^twork^  ;  tuuU 
it  i**  said,  so  apfMUled  were  the  Northern  |K»<jple  nt  the  awful 
•laughter  of  their  soldiers,  and  so  ho|)eles!«  of  siuH-eKH,  that  the  Con- 
ftderati'H  were  never  so  near  to  inde{)endence  its  in  AiigiLst  1864. 

Grant  now  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Petersburg,  and  to 
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starve  his  enemy  out.  And  indeed  it  seemed  an  easy  task.  K 
the  war  lay  heavy  on  the  North,  it  lay  far  heavier  on  the  South. 
There  were  no  more  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  her  armies.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coimtry  was  exhausted  by  the  march  of  the 
invaders.  Old  men  and  boys,  unfit  for  service,  were  called  upon 
to  take  their  places  at  the  firont.  As  Grrant  himself  said,  *  the 
Confederacy  was  robbing  the  cradle  and  the  grave  to  fill  the 
ranks.**  Of  the  sufierings  in  Richmond  during  the  long  si^e  of 
eight  months  it  is  pitiable  to  speak.  The  soldiers  themselves 
were  badly  fed.  The  work  at  the  firont,  with  their  inferior 
numbers,  was  unceasing  and  exhausting,  and  yet  they  bore  it 
without  complaint.  But  in  the  great  city  behind,  in  the 
hospitals,  and  in  the  homes  of  those  whom  the  war  had  made 
widowed  and  fatherless,  want  and  famine  bore  a  far  more 
terrible  aspect.  And  yet  there  were  none  who  murmured. 
Whilst  Lee  and  his  army  still  held  their  ground  that  in- 
domitable people  never  abandoned  hope. 

But  at  length  the  end  came.  Richmond  was  cut  off  almost 
on  every  side.  Sickness  and  starvation  had  reduced  the  army 
to  40,000  men,  and  Lee  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  lines  he 
had  so  long  defended.  He  broke  away ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  net  closed  round  him,  and  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
some  seventy  miles  west  of  Richmond,  the  army  of  the  Confederacy 
surrendered  on  April  9,  1865.  The  great  war  was  over  and  the 
Union  was  restored. 

Such  is  a  very  bare  sketch  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
military  operations. 

PART  n 

THE   STRATEGY   AND   TACTICS   OF   THE    BELLIGERENTS 

I  have  already  discussed  the  strategy  of  the  American  War  in 
so  far  as  it  was  afiected  by  geographical  and  political  considera- 
tions ;  I  have  now  to  deal  with  the  actual  strategical  conceptions 
and  operations  of  either  side.  As  regards  the  main  principle 
on  which  they  acted,  it  has  been  said  that  the  two  belligerents 
fell  naturally  into  their  respective  roles.  The  North,  intent  on 
crushing  out  rebellion,  was  the  invader ;  whilst  the  South,  as 
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Colonel  Cbeniey  writes  in  one  of  his  essays  on  the  war,  as  the 
weaker  party  outnumbered  by  nearly  three  to  one,  was  com- 
pdUed  to  stand  on  the  defensive.     Now,  despite  this  very  hi^ 
authority,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  principle  laid  down, 
like  almost  every  other  military  maxim,  may  be  more  honoured 
in  the  Ixeach  than  in  the  observance.     We  know  the  stereo- 
typed answer  to  all  tactical  problems,  <  it  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  ground.^    lliat  answer,  vague  as  it  is,  is  often  the  best 
that  one  can  give.     It  implies  that  tactics  are  subject  to  no 
rule  of  thumb  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  strat^y  in  general,  and 
to  the  maxim  we  are  speaking  of  in  particular.    There  is  no 
compulsion  about  it     The  possibility  of  the  weaker  party 
atnming  the  role  of  invader  depends  not  on   the  relative 
DumberR  of  the  two  armies,  but  upon  their  morale  on  their 
condition  of  readiness,  and,  above  all,  on   the  possibility  of 
inefting  the  enemy  in  detail.     Napoleon,  whenever  he  could 
fcixe  the  initiative,  never  hesitated  to  throw  himself  into  hostile 
territory,  even  when  he  was  inferior  in  strength  to  the  mass  of 
the  opposing  forces ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Greneral  Stoncs 
wall  Jackson,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  generals, 
constantly  advocated  the  invasion  of  the  North.     But  in  the 
councils  of  the  South  political  expediency  over-rode  military  con- 
niderations.     Defence  not  defiance  was  the  motto  of  the  young 
Republic ;  and  her  rulers,  always  trusting  thai  Hooner  or  later 
the  European  Powers  would  intervene  in  her  favour,  preferred 
that    the   Confederacy  should  pose  as  a  State  defending  her 
liberties  rather  than  as  ones  eekingthein  aggressively.     Twice 
only  did  General  Lee,  with  the  finest  army  of  the  South,  cross  the 
border  and  atlvancc  into  Northern  territory.     ()n  the  hccond 
occasion  he  was  met  ami  defeated  by  Meade,  at  Gettvsbuig,  in 
I\'nn«*ylvania,  north  of  Washington  ;  but  to  Anyone*  who  reads 
thf    historj-   of  the   war,  and   realises    the   Hppn^ii'nsion,    the 
unreadiiM'vs  and  the  niilitary  weakness  of  the  Northeni  States 
at  the  time  the  battle  wa^i  fought,  the  truth  of  the  siiying  that 
at  (letty^burg  the  South  w&h  *  within  a  stone*H  throw  of  in- 
dept*ndence*  is  no  less  maiiifi*st    than  the  wisdom,  under  the 
conditions  of  an  ofTensive  |)oliry. 

But,  preferring  the  defensive  as  they  did,  the  (  onfcdcratcs 
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made  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  Two  points  are  re- 
markable. The  main  armies,  one  in  Virginia  and  one  in  the 
west,  were,  generally  speaking,  always  maintained  at  the  greatest 
possible  strength;  strategical  points,  which  lay  outside  the 
reach  of  these  armies,  were  garrisoned  by  the  very  smallest  force 
compatible  with  security.  The  principle  was  recognised  that 
such  points  usually  stand  or  fall  with  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  larger  operations.  However,  there  was  one  remarkable  and 
fatal  exception.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  no  less  than 
55,000  men  were  retained  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  the  trans- 
Mississippi  States,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  main  armies  of 
the  South,  for  want  of  reinforcements,  were  absolutely  unable  to 
assume  the  offensive.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Mississippi  these 
States  were  useless  to  the  Confederacy.  Fifty-five  thousand  men, 
who  would  probably  have  turned  the  scale  elsewhere,  were  thus 
injudiciously  employed  in  guarding  improfi table  territory.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  notice  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  reluctance  amongst  a  portion  of  the  troops  to  serve 
outside  their  own  States.  The  second  point  is  the  advantage 
afforded  by  the  possession  of  interior  lines.  The  Federal 
armies,  invading  the  South  firom  the  north-west  and  north-east, 
were  more  than  1,000  miles  apart ;  and  when,  after  the  second 
year,  they  had  secured  the  border  States  and  the  Mississippi, 
they  practically  surrounded  the  enormous  territory  which  tiie 
Confederates  still  possessed.  Within  this  huge  half-circle  the 
Southern  generals  were  free  to  move  their  troops  as  they  wished. 
They  used  their  freedom  to  some  purpose.  The  point  most 
actively  threatened  was  again  and  again  reinforced  from  the 
other  quarter  of  the  theatre  of  war.  Thus,  in  1863,  after 
Gettysburg,  20,000  of  Lee's  army,  under  Longstreet,  one  of  his 
best  generals,  were  sent  to  the  west,  and  enabled  the  army  in  that 
section  to  gain  the  important  victory  of  Chickamauga,  which 
for  several  months  completely  paralysed  the  Federal  advance 
into  Georgia. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  this  constant  and 
effective  shifting  of  strength  from  one  wing  to  the  other  was 
made  feasible  by  the  errors  of  the  Federals.  Their  two  main 
armies  of  the  west  and  east  worked  on  wholly  independent  lines. 
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Until  Grant  took  command  in  1864,  they  never  operated  in 
combination.  Whilst  one  was  moving  forward  the  other  was 
rating  or  preparing  for  a  fresh  advance ;  and  this  disjointed 
ftate  of  things  permitted  their  enemy  to  reinforce  the  threatened 
point  at  his  leisure.  Grant  initiated  a  new  policy.  He  pressed 
his  opponenbi  at  every  point  simultaneously.  Relying  on  his 
superior  numbers  he  neutralised  all  the  Southern  advantages  of 
interior  lines.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  strategy  entailed  a 
uaekfls  waste  of  life ;  that  the  better  plan  would  have  been  to 
bold  the  enemy  on  one  wing,  and  to  attack  him  in  force  upon 
the  other.  But  here  we  must  remember  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  theatre  of  war.  It  was  easy  enough  for  the  Southern 
armies  to  get  across  the  Confederacy  in  a  very  short  time,  and, 
by  destrojring  the  railroads,  to  make  pursuit  hopeless.  This 
was  prevented  by  Grant's  energy  in  pushing  the  attack  at  every 
point. 

The  Federal  strategy  of  the  last  year  of  the  war,  with 
Grant  in  command  and  Sherman  his  lieutenant,  stands  out  in 
marked  relief  to  the  disjointed,  partial,  and  complicated  opera- 
tions of  the  previous  years.  The  plans  of  campaign  evolved 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  war  were  ingenious  in  the  extreme. 
Simplicity  was  despised,  llie  great  idea  was  to  surround  the 
enemy^  to  cut  off  all  his  communicatioas,  and  to  attiu*k  him  in 
fronts  flanks  and  rear,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Tufortunately 
this  conception  made  it  necessary  to  break  up  the  invading  luiny 
into  se^'eral  columns,  and  the  enemy,  using  his  interior  lines, 
had  little  difficulty  in  spoiling  the  whole  plan.  He  either 
<lefeated  each  column  in  succesision  or,  liy  criLnhing  one  of  thenu 
compelled  the  otheni  to  fall  back.  Hie  second  invasion  of 
Virginia,  in  1H62,  was  carried  out  by  no  Kns  than  four  diff*en*nt 
armicN  <dl  converging  on  Richmond,  and  nuinlxTing  all  told 
aUMit  200,000  men.  llie  (  onfederate^  hiul  Init  1(M),000,  but 
IIr*  brilliant  •»trategj'  of  I>ee,  backtti  up  l)y  the  inar%ellou«»  energy 
of  Jai*k*«on,  cleared  Virginia  of  invaders  within  thn*i*  niontlis. 
llii«  tendencv'  to  discanl  siniplirity  in  favour  of  c*oniplication 
np|M*ar«  in  the  tactics  of  the  FwleniN  iw  well  as  in  their 
•trmtegj*.  C  ommanders  were  always  trjing  to  imitate  Napole«m, 
forgetting  that  intricate  mamcuvres  ret|uire  a  well-trained  staff' 
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and  well-drilled  troops;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  least 
experienced  leaders  were  generally  the  most  eager  to  attempt 
involved  movements.  Grant  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
recognise  that,  as  Moltke  puts  it,  the  true  objective  of  a  cam- 
paign is  the  defeat  of  the  enemy^s  main  army,  although  he 
may  be  said  to  have  erred  on  the  side  of  simplicity,  and  too 
many  of  his  battles  took  the  shape  of  frontal  attacks  against  an 
entrenched  enemy.  Greneral  Sheridan^s  summing  up  of  the 
handling  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  army  of  the  east 
was  called,  before  Grant  took  command,  is  to  the  point.  *  The 
army,^  he  says,  ^  was  all  right ;  the  trouble  was  that  the  com- 
manders never  went  out  to  lick  anybody,  but  always  thought 
first  of  keeping  firom  getting  licked.''  Grant,  like  Moltke,  was 
always  ready  to  try  conclusions. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  strategical  question  is  that 
connected  with  bases  of  operations  and  lines  of  communication. 
Grant  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  in  a  comparatively  fertile 
country  it  was  possible  to  subsist  an  army  without  magazines ; 
and  he  was  able  to  invest  Vicksburg,  the  Mississippi  fortress, 
by  cutting  loose  from  his  base,  marching  completely  round  the 
place,  defeating  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  and  then  estab- 
lishing a  new  line  of  communication.  In  his  famous  march  to 
the  sea  Sherman  did  the  same  thing.  In  September  he  found 
himself  at  Atlanta  with  a  Confederate  army,  inferior  in  numbers, 
in  front  of  him ,  and  in  October  this  army  passed  round  his 
flank  and  struck  his  line  of  communications  in  rear.  But  his 
magazines,  depots,  and  the  important  bridges  were  fortified  and 
well  garrisoned ;  the  border  States,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
were  strongly  held  ;  and  so  on  November  16,  cutting  loose 
from  his  communications,  he  started  on  his  march  of  300  miles 
across  Georgia,  entering  Savannah  on  December  21.  The 
Confederate  army  of  the  west,  which  he  had  left  in  his  rear, 
was  heavily  defeated  at  Nashville  on  December  15  and  16. 

I  may  add  that  the  command  of  the  sea  and  of  the  great 
rivers  both  in  the  west  and  east  greatiy  assisted  the  Federal 
generals  in  their  operations,  as  they  assisted  General  Ross  of 
Bladensburg,  in  that  remarkable  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Washington  by  an  English  army. 
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In  1864,  Grant,  with  an  army  180,000  strong,  moved 
touthward  against  Richmond  throuj^  Viiginia,  always  keeping 
his  left  within  reach  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  estuaries  which 
intenect  the  eastern  portion  of  that  State  in  a  direction  paraUe 
to  the  line  of  march.  The  district  through  which  he  moved 
was  completely  exhausted,  and  he  was  compelled  to  rely  on  his 
magazines.  In  fifty  days  he  changed  his  bases  and  line  of 
communications  no  less  than  four  times ;  a  fact  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  departments  of  supply 
and  transport 

In  comparing  the  broad  principles  of  the  strategy  of  the 
Federals  with  those  foUowed  by  Moltke  in  1870,  we  are  at 
once  struck  with  the  complication,  the  vagueness,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  simplicity,  the 
strength,  and  the  concentrated  energy  of  the  other.  In  1870 
we  find  a  vast  army,  divided  into  two  groups,  disdaining  every 
object  except  that  of  concentrating  e>'ery  single  available  gun, 
lafare,  and  bayonet  against  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  MoltkeV  plan  of  campaign,  seemingly 
■o  simple,  had  been  most  carefully  worked  out  in  the  winter 
months  of  1867-68.  The  Federals,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
anticipating  war,  had  no  such  opportunity  of  thinking  out 
at  their  leisure  the  proper  line  to  be  followed,  and  the  result 
wa*  that  for  the  first  thrif  yean*  they  matle  but  little  progress. 
Sow  the  Federal  generals  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  stning  conunon 
teme,  and  it  in  often  urged  that  Ktnitegy  is  nifrely  a  (|uestion  of 
common  M?n!<e,  but  in  1870  we  have  one  of  the  most  earnest 
studentj«  spending  four  montlis  in  evolving  a  pliui  of  campaign 
which  proved  completely  MiccessfuU  an<l  in  IHCl,  '6$^,  and  '63, 
men  of  undoubted  ability,  producing  and  acting  upon  con- 
ceptioRH  of  which  the  morit  ordinary  Suidluirst  ciulet  is  nble 
to  point  out  the  shortcomings.  Coniniun  sen^i*  maile  a  nuNit 
oon-'picuous  failure.  It  is  true  that  the  Ffdfml  generals  were 
much  hampered  by  the  IHx*sident  and  hi*«  tul\iM'r«,  uho  never 
roMtl,  luitil  tlip  coming  of  Grant,  to  intrrfere  ^ith  the  militury 
operation^* ;  but  the  fact  that  the  ideas  of  these  ci\ilian  counrillort 
«crr  almost  invariably  unsound  goe>  to  prove  the  proposition 
that  for  jialicious  ^^trategy  something  more  is*  needed  than  mere 
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natural  intelligence.  In  General  GranVs  Memoirs  is  an  anecdote 
much  to  the  point.  When  he  first  took  command,  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Now 
Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the*  very  ablest  men  that 
America  ever  produced  ;  he  had  given  advice  to  eveiy  general- 
in-chief,  had  received  every  report,  and  had  naturally  followed 
the  course  of  the  war  with  the  most  intense  interest.  Yet  mark 
the  following ; — *  In  our  interview,'  says  Grant,  *  the  President 
told  me  he  didn't  want  to  know  what  I  proposed  to  do.  But 
he  submitted  a  plan  of  campaign  of  his  own  which  he  wanted, 
me  to  hear  and  then  do  as  I  pleased  about  it.  He  brought 
out  a  map  of  Virginia  .  .  .  and  pointed  out  on  that  map  two 
streams  which  empty  into  the  Potomac,  and  suggested  that 
the  army  might  be  moved  on  boats  and  landed  between  the 
mouths  of  these  streams.  We  would  then  have  the  Potomac 
to  bring  our  supplies,  and  the  tributaries  would  protect  our 
flanks  while  we  moved  out.  I  listened  respectfully,  but  did  not 
suggest  that  the  same  streams  would  protect  Lee's  flanks  while 
he  was  shutting  us  up.' 

I  think  that  when  we  compare  the  strat^y  of  the  American 
war  with  that  of  1870  we  realise  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  sa3ang : 
*  Read  and  meditate  on  the  wars  of  the  greatest  captains.  This 
is  the  only  way  of  learning  the  science  of  war.' 

Now,  as  to  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms. 

To  take  the  Artillery  first.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  we 
find,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  knowing  that  the  batteries 
had  never  had  opportunities  of  working  together,  that  in  battle, 
whether  on  the  defensive  or  offensive,  their  actiomwas  entirely 
independent.  In  1862,  however,  came  a  change.  The  first 
symptom  was  seen  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  where  the 
Federal  army,  retreating  from  before  Richmond  after  a  crushing 
defeat,  fought  a  most  successful  rearguard  action.  Its  success 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  strength  of  the  position  as  to  the 
I  fact  that  the  chief  of  artillery  had  massed  nearly  800  guns 
I  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  Confederate!  TBS  principle  of 
massing  guns  gradually  worked  its  way  to  the  fix)nt,  and  the 
last  great  charge  of  the  Confederates  at  Grettysburg,  in  July 
1863,  was  preceded  by  an  artilleiy  duel  for  nearly  two  hours. 
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with  1S7  guns  on  one  side  and  about  90  on  the  other.  The 
ground  on  which  this  battle  was  fought,  however,  was  fairly 
opoL.  In  the  forests  of  Virginia  space  for  the  deployment  of 
more  than  six  or  seven  batteries  at  most  was  seldom  to  be 
fiiund ;  in  fact  there  was  so  little*  opportunity  for  its  employ- 
ment, and  it  was  so  liable  to  capture,  that,  after  a  few  days^ 
campaigning  in  the  Wilderness  in  1864,  General  Grant  sent 
hack  a  large  portion  of  his  artillery.  NaturaUy,  in  such  a 
country,  surprise  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  operations, 
and  one  of  the  Federal  generals,  Hazen,  in  his  memoirs,  speaks 
somewhat  contemptuously  of  the  *  old  custom  of  advertising 
oDe*s  intentions  by  a  cannonade.^  He  is  of  course  referring  to 
6ghting  in  a  very  close  and  intersected  country. 

Shrapnel  was  little  used  in  the  war,  and  the  guns  were  far 
from  posseming  the  kiUing  power  of  those  of  the  present  day ; 
it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  worth  while  speaking  at  length  on  the 
cflects  of  artillery  fire  on  the  troops.  Generally  speaking,  the 
eflect,  whether  moral  or  physical,  was  very  small.  Like  all  raw 
troops,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  men  appear  to  have 
dreaded  the  artillery  a  good  deal  Tbut  when  they  found  that 
*  masked  batteries,^  a  great  bugbear  in  the  earlier  days,  were 
very  seldom  met  with,  and  that  the  losses  inflicted  bv  the 
artillery  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  noise,  contempt 
!«emft  to  have  taken  the  place  of  apprehension.  At  all 
eventjs  neither  infantry  nor  mounted  riflemen  had  the  slightest 
hmtation  in  charging  artiUery,  and  I  doubt  if  anv  troops 
ever  iaced  guns  with  less  [lerturbation  of  spirit  than  the  * 
Americans. 

At  Frcxlericksburg,  in  December  IMKi,  the  Federal  anny 
was  on  one  Mde  of  the  river  Itappahannock,  on  coninuuiding 
KtwuhI  ;  Lwf'j*  anny  on  the  other,  well  out  of  range,  but 
hoUing  the  Uttle  town  of  Frederickr«burg,  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  with  a  ?4nall  brigade.  Before  cnissing  the  river,  the 
Federal  ctrnimander  determined  to  dear  the  town,  and  bom- 
barded it  for  nearly  an  hour  with  some  fifty  or  sixtv  guns 
including  several  SO-pouiMlers.  '  Although  the  effW*t  on  the 
buiUingH  was  appalling;  although  flames  broke  out  in  manv 
pLici;ii  and   the   streets   were   furrowed   with  round  shot,  the 
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defenders  not  only  suffered  very  little  loss,  but  at  the  very 
height  of  the  cannonade  easily  repelled  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Federals  to  cross  the  river/  The  stream  was  eventually 
crossed  in  boats,  and  the  Confederate  brigade  driven  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Daring,  characteristic  of  all  arms,  was  very  conspicuous 
in  this  branch  of  the  service.  In  the  Mexican  War  of  1846--47, 
the  field  artillery  had  done  excellent  service,  always  pushing 
forward  with  the  fighting  line.  It  had  brilliant  traditions, 
and  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  Civil  War  is  the  almost 
reckless  fashion  in  which  the  batteries  assisted  the  attack. 
They  were  often  to  be  found  in  line  with  the  most  advanced 
skirmishers,  and  rendered  the  infantry  the  most  effective 
support.  No  false  shame  of  losing  guns  ever  kept  the  battery 
commanders  back  when  they  could  do  good  work  at  the  front, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  fighting  was  done  at  canister 
range. 

The  Southern  artillery  was  much  inferior  in  material ;  the 
fuzes  were  very  bad  and  the  ammunition  indifferent ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  did  remarkably  good  work.  This  was  due  to  a 
more  judicious  organisation.  The  artillery  officers  in  Greneial 
Lee's  army  were  given  a  much  freer  hand  than  in  the  North. 
The  chief  of  artillery  in  each  army  coips  adyised^hisj^ef  on 
all  matters  appertaining  to  his  own  arm,  and  all  tactical  details 
were  left  to  him  and  the  officers  under  him.  Fourlbatteries 
formed  a  battalion,  generally  attached  to  an  infantry  division, 
but  not  permanently  to  any  one  division  in  particular,  and 
these  battalions  were  very  seldom  split  up. 

In  the  Northern  army,  a  varying  number  of  batteries  were 
attached  to  each  infantry  division ;  but  there  was  always  a 
disposition  to  allow  the  divisional  commanders  to  use  their 
batteries  as  if  they  were  independent  commands,  and  not  as 
if  they  constituted  only  a  section  of  a  unit.  Chiefs  of  artillery 
were  considered  useless  ;  there  were  no  competent  stsSb ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  there  was  an  absence  of  concentrated  ^ort 
on  the  part  of  this  arm  which  greatly  minimised  its  effect 
The  divisional  commanders  were  accustomed  to  "«<>  their 
guns  without  reference  to  the  artillery  officers,  and  hence, 
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as  one  of  the  artilloy  generals  writes,  <  idle  cannonades  were 
the  besetting  sin  of  some  of  our  commanders.^ 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  the  artillery  duel 
which  I  may  notice  in  passing. 

Tlie  first  has  reference  to  artillery  on  the  offensive. 

Hie  Americans  appear,  like  the  Grermans  at  Gravelotte  and 
elsewhere,  to  have  generally  limited  the  action  of  their  batteries 
to  merely  silencing  the  eneniy^s  gunH ;  and  the  prt'liminary 
bombardment  had  often  very  little  effect  on  the  issue  of  the 
fight. 

Thus,  at  Grettysburg,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  the 
Federal  artillery  commander,  after  maintaining  a  rather  unequal 
contest  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours,  ordered  his  guns  to  cea^e 
fire.  His  opponents,  as  he  implies  in  an  account  he  wrote  of 
the  battle,  had  sufficiently  advertised  their  intentions  ;  and  he 
simply  ceased  fire  to  save  ammunition  for  the  infantry  attack 
which  he  knew  must  follow.  The  Confederates,  believing  that 
they  had  silenced  him  altogether,  let  loose  their  infantry,  on 
which  seventy  Federal  guns  opened  at  short  range  with  terrible 
eflcct     In  fact,  it  was  St.  Privat  anticipated. 

Hie  generals  on  both  sides  took  very  good  (tire  to  keep 
their  infantry  either  well  under  cover,  or  well  to  the  rear, 
while  the  artillery  duel  was  going  on.  During  the  boni- 
baidment,  preliminary  to  the  Federal  attack  on  Ia'oV  position 
at  Fredericksburg,  I  believe  that  the  Confederate  front  wils 
manned  by  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  battalions  ut  most,  llie 
oiain  army  of  80,000  men  was  hidden  in  ravines  and  wchmIs  well 
out  of  range.  In  one  of  tla»  Wildemesis  battltn*,  forty  Fedend 
gua^  were  engaged  for  a  long  time  boniimnling  a  line  of 
earthworks  from  which  the  garrison  had  Ikvm  uitlidniwn  to 
the  >helt4'r  of  the  m*igh(kiuring  foresit. 

.\t  Gettvsburg  the  Federal  infantry  wen*  not  witlulniwii. 
The>'  lay  in  open  onler,  Ijehind  slight  entn^nchmentii  and  ^tonc* 
walU.  lliey  wen»  not  ver)-  far  in  front  of  their  own  lMitterie>, 
and  the  latter  were  the  (  onfederate  objective.  I  hii\e  IcNiketl 
through  the  reports  in  the  official  n*eonls  avni  in  by  the 
infantry  regiments.  All  of  them  speak  of  the  lionilMinlment« 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  lost  more  than  ont*  or  two 
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men  from  the  fire  of  the  gtms.  When  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry advanced,  these  regiments  were  mishaken  and  perfiectly 
ready  to  do  their  share  of  the  business. 

In  fact,  the  attacking  artillery  had  only  carried  out  the 
first  part  of  the  bombardment;  it  had  silenced  the  opposing 
batteries,  but  it  had  done  nothing  whatever  towards  destroying 
or  demoralising  the  opposing  infantry. 

On  other  occasions  the  infantry  assisted  the  artillery  in 
the  bombardment,  and  here  the  infantry  of  the  defence  were 
compelled  to  show  themselves.  They  could  not  be  with- 
drawn from  their  earthworks  with  an  infantry  force  watching 
its  opportunity  not  many  hundred  yards  to  the  front,  and 
gradually  creeping  up  under  fire  of  its  own  guns.  They  were 
obliged  to  join  in  the  action,  and  directly  they  exposed  them- 
selves above  their  entrenchments  the  artillery  took  them  for  its 
target. 

At  the  battle  of  Nashville,  December  1864,  where  the 
Confederate  army  of  the  west  was  finally  defeated,  the  day  was 
won  by  a  smart  stroke  of  combined  tactics. 

A  hill  which  formed  part  of  the  Southern  line  was 
strengthened  by  an  earthwork.  The  Federals  massed  guns 
against  this  point,  and  sent  a  brigade  across  the  valley  to  storm 
it.  *  The  fire  of  these  guns,'  says  the  Confederate  commander, 
*  prevented  our  men  from  raising  their  heads  above  the  earth- 
works, and  the  enemy's  infantry  made  a  sudden  and  gallant 
charge  up  to  and  over  our  entrenchments.  Our  line,  thus 
pierced,  gave  way ;  soon  after  it  broke  at  all  points,  and  I  be- 
held, for  the  first  and  only  time,  a  Confederate  army  aban- 
doning the  field  in  confusion.' 

As  to  the  infantry,  the  battalions  on  either  side,  organised 
in  ten  companies,  used  a  drill  which  was  more  French  than 
English  ;  all  movements  were  very  quickly  carried  through,  and 
much  use  was  made  of  skirmishers  to  cover  the  advance  of  the 
line  or  column.  The  usual  formation  for  attack  was  in  line, 
with  either  two  companies  per  battalion  or  a  battalion  per 
brigade  deployed  as  skirmishers.  Attacks  in  dose  colunm  were 
infrequent ;  and  the  advance  was  generally  made  in  successive 
lines,  as  was  advocated  by  Skobeleff.     In  fetct,  Skobdeff,  who, 
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•eoording  to  Ardiibald  Forbes,  was  an  earnest  student  of  the 
American  War,  seems  to  have  adopted  many  of  his  ideas  from 
the  practice  of  the  great  American  generals* 

There  are  not  many  points  of  peculiar  interest  about  the 
infimtry  tactics. 

One  of  the  Federal  divisional  leaders.  General  Haien, 
complains  that  there  was  a  singular  lack  of  tactical  manoeuvring 
in  the  war.  Bfany  batties,  he  says,  were  littie  more  than  the 
posting  of  lines  to  give  or  receive  the  attack.  Hie  men  then 
fiMight  the  matter  out  in  their  tracks,  and  the  affair  ended  with 
a  disorderly  retreat  or  a  broken  and  ineffective  pursuit  *  Hiis 
was  in  pari,"  he  writes,  *  due  to  the  too  loose  moulding  of  the 
regiments  by  drill  and  discipline, .  .  .  but  very  laif;ely  to  the 
lack  of  a  staff  clearly  comprdiending  the  situation  and  needs  of 
the  moment.^ 

It  b  perhaps  more  probable  that  this  lack  of  manoeuvring 
was  due  to  long-range  firearms.  General  Hazen  seems  to  me 
to  be  comparing  the  batties  of  Lee  and  Grant  with  those  of 
Frederick  and  Ni^leon;  for  the  same  lack  of  manoeuvring 
under  fire — for  this  is  what  he  refers  to — was  just  as  apparent 
in  1870,  and  is  a  necessary  evil  of  modem  fighting.  The 
American  ad%'ance  was  made  in  what  were  literally  successive 
lines  of  skirmishers.  Hie  men  opened  out  under  fire,  and 
abandoned  touch  of  their  oiiti  accord.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Germans,  in  1870,  adopted  extended  order  because  they 
held  the  very  curious  belief  that  therein  lay  the  royal  road  to 
victory.  I  hold,  mjrself,  a  very  contrary  %iew.  I  believe  that 
the  Germans  extended  their  men  because  they  knew  it  was 
impossible  to  get  them  to  advance  in  any  other  formation 
under  the  stress  of  modem  fire.  And  in  this  opinion  I  think 
American  soldiers  will  be  found  to  agree.  At  all  events  a 
veteran  of  the  Ciril  War,  who  commanded  a  fanioan  volunteer 
regiment,  when  I  asked  him  whether  men  could  be  got  to 
advance  fihoulder  to  shoulde%in  close  onler  under  the  fire  of  the 
breech-loader,  gave  a  moni  decided  negative.  'No/  he  said, 
*  God  don't  make  men  who  could  stand  that/ 

One  of  their  great  generals  thus  speaks  of  the  Confederate 
attack.     '  ^Vhoever  saw  a  Confederate  line  advancing  that  was 
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not  as  crooked  as  a  ram^s  horn  ?    "Each  ragged  rebel  yelling  on 
his  own  hook,  and  aligning  on  himself !  ^ 

If  the  attack  by  successive  lines  of  skirmishers  was  invented 
by  the  Americans,  so  also  was  the  advance  by  means  of  succes- 
sive rushes.  *The  troops,'  says  the  officer  just  referred  to, 
<  invented  the  attack  by  rushes,  that  is,  they  fell  into  the  habit 
of  making  their  attacks  that  way,  because  it  was  the  only  way 
to  work  sensibly.' 

The  attack  of  large  bodies  underwent  a  marked  development 
during  the  war.  It  is  curious  to  find  an  experienced  leader 
like  Sherman,  at  Bull  Run,  the  first  great  battle,  sending  the 
battalions  of  his  brigade  into  action  successively ;  when  one 
was  beaten  another  took  its  place.  But  Sherman,  like  many 
of  the  others,  had  to  buy  his  experience  in  the  field.  In  the 
earlier  period,  and  indeed  generally  speaking  right  through, 
the  traditional  English  formation  of  skirmishers,  followed  by 
three  lines,  seems  to  have  been  universal;  but  in  the  third 
year  there  was  a  tendency  to  mass  troops  on  a  great  depth 
for  the  assault  of  the  tactical  objective..  At  Gettysburg, 
after  the  great  artillery  duel  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  Lee  put  in  16,000  men  to  breach  the  Federal  centre, 
and,  but  for  some  misunderstanding,  they  would  have  been 
followed  by  15,000  more.  At  Chickamauga,  two  months  later, 
Longstreet  formed  seven  brigades,  in  column  of  brigades  at 
half-distance,  and  in  this  formation  made  a  successful  breach 
of  the  Federal  lines.  At  Spottsylvania,  in  May  1864,  Grant 
massed  no  less  than  30,000  men  for  the  assault  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  the  ^  Bloody  Angle,^  so  fierce  was  the  fighting 
and  so  tenible  the  slaughter  round  it.  The  centre  of  this 
attack  was  formed  of  two  divisions  in  line,  and  two  in  column 
in  rear.  It  was  but  partially  successful.  The  supports 
mingled  with  the  first  line  as  they  stormed  the  entrenchments ; 
there  was  another  strong  line  of  earthworks  in  rear,  and  here 
the  Federals  were  roughly  checked. 

At  Chattanooga,  in  November  1863,  Grant  carried  the 
centre  of  the  Confederate  position,  a  ridge  500  feet  high,  with 
four  divisions  disposed  in  three  lines. 

At    Chancellorsville,   May   1863,  Jackson^s  famous   flank 
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•lUck,  wiiidi  rolled  up  the  right  wing  of  the  Federal  anny, 
WM  made  by  S6,000  men,  drawn  up  by  divisions  in  three  linei, 
and  covered  by  tkinnisheni. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  attacks  in  which  eadi  line 
waa  formed  of  a  single  division  appear  to  have  been  far  more 
productive  of  confusion,  and  were  never  so  thoroughly  suooesa- 
ftiU  as  those  where  each  division  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  as 
at  Chattanooga. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  very  briefly  indeed  to  Lee^s 
great  flank  attacks,  made  with  every  man  that  he  could  spare, 
imitating  Frederick  the  Great,  and  anticipating  the  decisive 
movement  of  the  ISth  Corps  upon  St  Privat  Tactically 
speaking  they  were  the  most  brilliant  manceu\Tes  of  the  war. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  very  slight  control  that  the 
regimental  officers  exercised  over  their  men  when  the  bullets 
began  to  fly.  This  absence  of  fire  discipline  greatly  increased 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  ammunition. 

*  The  complaint,*  writes  General  Haxen,  *  out  of  ammuni- 
tion,* used  to  be  heard  from  regimental  commanders  fifty  times 
during  a  great  battle.  'Iliis  was  often  due  *  to  want  of  control 
over  the  fire  owing  to  poor  drill.*  Here  he  is  referring  to  the 
infantry,  who  were  armed  with  muzzle-loaders ;  and  it  is  an  ; 
interesting  (act  that  General  lice,  owing  to  the  same  difficulty  of  ^^  .  ^ 
control,  was  averse  from  arming  his  infantry  with  breech-loaders.  ^  .  ^ .  - 

llic  ammunition  was  kept  in  the  battalion  carts  And  the  , 
packet*  carried  to  the  firing  line  in  hags,  but  the  supply,  or     i**"' 
rather  the  means  of  bringing  it  up,  wen*  very  often  unequal  to 
the  demand. 

I  think  that  these  are  circumstances  well  worth  the  closest 
attention  of  those  who  may  have  to  deal  with  unprofcsitional 
troopn ;  luid  that  the  more  we  reiul  of  the  American  War, 
the  more  we  rt'ali'te  the  value  of  sternly  drill  and  strict  disci- 
pline. .\t  one  time  nmny  of  the  Fc^deral  soldiers  in  the  west 
threw  Away  their  bayonet) :  and  in  Sheniuin^s  man*h  to  the 
MM  thf  men  got  rid  of  thi*ir  knap>ju*ks  finding  it  more  com- 
fortiible  to  march  with  tlieir  neeessnrii*^  n)lk*d  up  in  the 
blaiiketii  that  mere  slung  round  their  shouldeni. 

lliis   very   rough   description    of    the   American   artillery 
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and  infantry  shows  that  their  tactics  differed  little,  if  at  all, 
from  those  now  in  vogue  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  tactics  adopted 
by  their  mounted  riflemen  we  come  to  what  was  practically 
a  new  feature  in  modem  war.  This  new  departure  was  due 
principally  to  the  nature  of  the  country;  the  mounted  arm 
on  either  side,  at  all  events  in  Virginia,  was  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  mounted  infantry,  that  is,  soldiers  who  use  the  horse 
merely  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  as  transport  for  their  rifles, 
instead  of  as  the  principal  and  most  direct  means  of  defeating 
their  enemy. 

The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  the  American  mounted  regi- 
ments, after  the  first  two  years,  when  they  had  become  sufficiently 
trained,  preferred  to  fight  on  horseback  rather  than  on  foot. 
But  they  were  accustomed  always  to  adapt  their  tactics  to  the 
ground.  If  the  ground  was  unsuitable  for  mounted  work  they 
converted  themselves  into  infantry.  If  they  engaged  infantry, 
they  fought  that  infantry  with  its  own  weapons  so  long  as  it 
gave  them  no  opening  for  a  charge.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fisu^t, 
the  ground  generally  compelled  them  to  fight  dismoimted. 
The  best  way,  I  think,  of  opening  a  discussion  on  the  merits 
and  value  of  this  force  is  to  put  the  question  : — Were  these 
mounted  riflemen  efficient  both  as  infantry  and  as  cavalry  ?  This, 
I  take  it,  is  what  we  all  want  to  get  at.  Do  the  records  of  the 
mounted  riflemen  of  America  assist  us  to  decide  the  much- vexed 
point  whether  cavalry  can  be  so  trained  as  to  work  well  on 
foot  without  impairing  their  efficiency  when  mounted  ?  When 
I  use  the  term  ^  much- vexed  question,^  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. It  has  been  settled  in  England  by  the  action  of 
our  own  authorities  in  establishing  training  schools  for  mounted 
infantry.  But  other  nations  refiise  to  be  convinced.  I  can,  of 
course,  do  no  more  than  bring  forward  certain  facta  and 
offer  certain  suggestions ;  and  I  must  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  that,  owing  to  the  different  conditions  of  warfare  in 
America  from  those  that  obtain  in  Europe,  and  the  meagre 
records  of  their  mounted  branch,  the  evidence  I  shall  produce 
will  possibly  be  insufficient  to  warrant  a  verdict  either  way. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
men  on  the  outpost  line.     But  there  were  two  other  tactical 
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opomtioiw  in  which  they  shone  even  more  con^icuously. 
One  is  the  *  rmid  * ;  those  extraordinary  enterprises  which  did  so 
miidi  harm  to  the  enemy'^s  communications,  and  so  completely 
thwarted  and  disordered  his  manoeuvres.  The  other  is  the 
delajring  power  possessed  by  the  mounted  arm  ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  alone  were  able  to  check 
for  many  hours  the  advance  of  the  enemy^s  infimtry  or  artillery, 
or  to  hold  that  infimtry  and  artillery  fast  until  reinforcements 
arrived.  Every  scddier  knows  that  the  American  mounted  rifle- 
ncn  possessed  a  most  remarkable  strategical  independence ;  and, 
as  Sir  George  Chesney,  with  these  riflemen  in  his  mind,  long 
sgo  asserted,  ^  90,000  such  horsemen  would,  if  handled  boldly, 
whoUy  cripple  and  confound  an  opposing  army  of  800,000 ! 
Riding  to  and  fro  in  rear  of  an  army,  intercepting  its  commu- 
nioatiaiis,  cutting  off  its  supplies,  destroying  its  reserve  ammu- 
nition and  material,  such  a  force  would  undoubtedly  create 
panic  and  confusion  far  and  wide.^  That  aU  cavalry  should 
pnssess  this  measure  of  strategical  independence  we  are  probably 
all  agreed.  The  question  is,  can  it  be  done?  The  reply  is, 
certainly,  if  the  mounted  arm  can  fight  equally  well  mounted 
and  on  foot ;  if  it  combine,  as  did  the  American  horse,  shock 
and  fire-action. 

Now,  I  will  try  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
the  standard  of  efficiency  reached  by  Stuart's  and  Sheridairs 
mounted  men.  First  as  in&ntry.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one dare  assert  that  their  best  mounted  regiments  when 
fighting  on  foot,  were  anything  like  so  efficient  as  the 
ordinary  in&ntry.  Read  Sheridan^s  account  of  the  battles  of 
Five  Forks  and  Sailor^  Creek,  where  his  command  gained  iU 
brightest  laurels,  and  you  will  obHer\'e  a  note  of  triumph  when 
be  writ<9  that  his  dismounted  cavalr)*  were  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  Confe<lerate  infantr}'.  llieso  Imttles  occurred 
at  the  very  end  of  the  war,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  not  till 
that  time,  four  years  after  the  mar  began,  tluit  the  cavalry 
fknciei!  themselve»  anything  like  a  match  for  the  infantr)'. 
And,  fit  the  same  time,  we  mast  alwap  tx^ar  in  mind  that  the 
ca%*alr%'  were  armed  with  brrech-loading  and  Repeating  carbines, 
the  oppming  infantry  with  muzzle- loaden.     This  last  is  a  most 
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important  point,  and  was,  of  course,  all  in  fisivour  of  the  cavalry. 
*  Tie  difference,'  writes  Stuart's  Adjutant-Greneral,  ^between  a 
Spencer  carbine  and  an  Enfield  rifle  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
matter  of  sentiment.'  This  evidence  refers  to  the  eastern 
theatre  of  the  war.  A  single  extract  will  show,  I  think,  that  at 
the  same  period  the  infantry  in  the  west  had  very  little  dread 
of  the  trooper  on  foot.  Writing  of  the  last  great  battle  in  the 
west,  Nashville,  a  Federal  staff  officer,  describing  the  advance  of 
the  Confederates,  writes,  ^  Bradley  was  assailed  by  a  force  which 
the  men  declared  fought  too  well  for  dismounted  cavaliy.'  This 
shows  the  estimation  they  were  held  in  in  the  west,  and  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  cavaliy,  notwithstanding 
their  superiority  of  armament,  were  only  fair  infantry. 

Secondly,  were  they  good  cavalry  ?  Let  us  divide  the  battle 
duties  of  cavalry  into  the  attack  on  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
the  attack  on  cavalry.  Now  |it  seems  to  me  that  these  two 
duties  require  very  different  qualifications,  and  that  the  latter 
is  by  far  the  more  difficult.  Indifferent  cavalry,  so  long  as  the 
men  ride  well  and  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  can 
charge  successfully  even  good  infantry  and  artillery,  if  surprised 
or  demoralised ;  but  the  same  troops,  were  they  to  meet  good 
European  cavalry  on  a  fair  field,  would  be  nowhere.  Now  the 
American  cavalry  had  never  much  hesitation  in  charging  guns  ; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  Sheridan  came  to  the 
front,  they  were  just  as  capable  of  charging  infantry  as  either 
the  French  or  Germans  in  1870.  I  believe  that  there  were 
many  brigades  in  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies  who 
would  have  charged  just  as  gallantly,  and  possibly  just  as  &r, 
as  did  von  Bredow  at  Mars-la-Tour  ;  but  whether,  in  a  country 
far  more  open  than  their  own,  they  could  have  met  the  Grerman 
cavalry  of  that  date  with  any  hope  of  success,  or  whether  they 
could  have  done  all  that  the  Germans  of  to-day  anticipate  may 
be  done  by  enormous  masses  skilfully  manoeuvred,  is  a  very 
different  question,  the  solution  of  which  is  beset  by  many  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place,  we  are  all  aware  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  train  cavalry  to  manoeuvre  in  mass  with  speed  and 
cohesion;  and,  also,  that  without  manoeuvring  capacity  you 
can  scarcely  hope  for  success  against  hostile  cavalry  thoroughly 
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wtD  tnuned ;  nor,  without  high  manceuvring  capacity,  would 
cnonnous  maans  achieve  against  infantry  the  results  anticipated 
in  future  wars  by  the  Germans. 

Now  I  ask  whether  it  is  likely  that  either  the  Federals 
or  Confedeiates,  beginning  with  men  and  horses  absolutely  un- 
trained (except  in  so  far  that  the  Southerners  all  rode  well), 
and  with  only  a  few  senior  officers,  and  fewer  non-commissioned 
oflicerB,  who  knew  anything  of  their  work,  should  have  been 
able  to  acquire,  during  incessant  active  service,  great  manoeuv- 
ring capacity.  We  know  that  the  thorough  training  of  the 
hones  has  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Grerman 
cavalry.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Americans,  who  had  no 
establishments  of  trained  horses  to  faU  back  upon,  no  depots  at 
which  to  train  the  remounts,  and  who  had  to  supply  caMialties 
with  hoTKs  unseasoned  and  impressed  straight  from  the  fium, 
<ibould  have  been  able  to  iqiproach  European  cavalry  in 
merhaniral  perfection  of  movement.  And  yet  frx>m  this 
mechanical  perfection  come  rapidity  of  manceuvre  and  cohesion. 
Tlie  two  qualities  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  a  cavalry 
engagement.  Again,  there  was  want  of  discipline.  To  quote 
a  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Confederate  army :  *  The  difficulty 
of  converting  raw  men  into  soldiers  is  enhancixl  manifold  when 
they  are  mounted.  Both  man  and  horse  retjuire  training.  .  .  . 
I1ien*  wa.H  but  little  time,  and  it  may  be  said  lexs  disposition, 
to  establish  ramps  of  instruction.  Living  on  horst^back,  fear- 
k9»  and  daf»hing,  the  men  of  the  Soutii  affbnltil  the  Ix'^t 
poMible  material  for  cavalry.  They  hiul  every  ({iiality  but 
discipline.  .  .  .  Afwuredly  our  cavalry  rendered  much  excellent 
trr%ice,  csipenally  when  dismounte<l  and  fighting  as  infantry. 
Able  officers  ^uch  as  Stuart,  Hampton,  Hiv,  Kc.  developed 
much  talent  for  mar;  but  their  a4*hievenient,  however  dintin- 
gui«hed,  fell  far  below  the  standanl  tluit  would  Imve  IxM'n 
reached  hud  not  m-ant  of  discipline  imimintl  their  effbrtb  and 
those  of  their  men.* 

However,  the^ie  lUX*  hut  opini€m.H  ;  and  I  will  now  give  a^  a 
practical  illuiitration,  a  Hketrh  of  the  most  fanioan  cavalr\' 
battle  of  the  war,  that  of  Brandy  Station,  fought  in  Vii^nia 
on  Jiinc  10,  186S.     I  mav  ^av,  first  o(  idl,  tliat  before  thin 
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engagement  there  had  been  plenty  of  hand-to-hand  fighting 
and  cavaLry  charges,  but  the  charges  were  made  in  column  of 
sections  down  the  roads. 

On  June  9,  1863,  the  Confederate  cavaLry,  under  Stuart, 
was  stationed  near  Brandy  Station,  in  Virginia.  The  Federals 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Rappahannock,  the  numer- 
ous fords  being  held  by  the  Confederate  pickets.  Stuart  had 
ordered  his  division,  of  seven  brigades,  about  10,000  strong,  to 
march  at  an  early  hour ;  but  at  the  very  earliest  dawn,  the 
Federal  cavaLry,  under  Greneral  Pleasonton,  consisting  of  three 
small  cavalry  divisions  with  infantry  supports,  and  also  about 
10,000  strong,  crossed  the  Rappcdiannock  in  two  columns,  with 
the  intention  of  reconnoitring  towards  Culpeper  Court  House. 
The  right  column  crossed  at  Beverly^s,  the  left  at  Eelly^s  Ford, 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  lower  down  the  stream. 

We  will  take  the  right  column  first.  It  had  some  difficulty 
in  dislodging  the  Confederate  picket  and  support,  and  here 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  on  a  narrow 
road.  Eventually  the  Confederates,  who  formed  part  of  General 
Jones^  brigade,  were  pushed  back  to  St.  James^  Church,  where 
they  found  three  of  their  brigades  drawn  up  in  position,  dis- 
mounted, under  cover  of  stone  walls,  forming  the  fix>nt  line, 
with  mounted  regiments  on  the  flanks.  The  Federals  dis- 
mounted and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  this  position  ;  but  they 
were  repulsed,  and  charged,  it  is  said,  by  cavalry.  But  whether 
there  was  any  hand-to-hand  fighting  at  this  point  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show.  On  the  Federals  falling  back  the  Confederates 
advanced ;  and  it  seems  that  for  several  hours  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  skirmishing,  relieved  by  a  dashing  charge  of  Federal 
cavalry.  This  was  made  by  the  6th  United  States  (regulars). 
*  I^  was  made,'  says  an  eyewitness,  *  over  a  plateau  fully  800 
yards  wide,  and  its  objective  point  was  the  artillery  at  the 
church.  Never  rode  troopers  more  gallantly  than  did  those 
steady  regulars,  as,  imder  a  fire  of  shell  and  shrapnel  and 
finally  of  canister,  they  dashed  up  to  the  very  muzzles,  then 
through  and  beyond  oiu:  guns.  Here  they  were  simultaneously 
attacked  from  both  flanks  and  the  siu-vivors  driven  back.' 

Now  for  the  left  Federal  column.     It  crossed  the  river  with- 
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out  difficulty,  and  thai  divided  into  two  columns,  two  divisions 
advancing  on  Brandy  Station,  the  other  on  Culpeper.  Eluding 
a  Confederate  brigade,  which  had  come  up  to  support  the 
picket  at  the  ford,  the  two  columns  moved  forward.  The  first 
was  soon  seen  by  the  Confederate  scouts  to  be  moving 
directly  on  Brandy  Station,  and  when  reported  was  visible  from 
Fleetwood  Hill  and  was  actually  in  rear  of  the  Confederate 
lines  engaged  beyond  St  James^  Church.  Fleetwood  Hill, 
although  nothing  more  than  a  gentle  undulation,  conunanded 
the  whole  of  the  nei^bouring  country.  Stuart  was  at  the 
front ;  but  he  had  left  his  Adjutant-General  on  the  hill, 
having  selected  it  as  his  headquarters  during  the  action,  and 
this  officer,  who  had  a  sinj^e  howitzer  with  him,  but  no  troops 
beyond  a  small  escort,  opened  fire  on  the  Federal  colunm  and 
tent  an  urgent  report  to  Stuart  The  Federals  halted  and 
their  hone  artillery  came  into  action.  Stuart,  on  recei\'ing 
the  message,  sent  back  a  couple  of  regiments  from  the  centre  of 
his  line  to  Fleetwood  Hill.  *  The  emergency  was  so  pressing,^ 
writes  the  Adjutant-General,  ^  that  the  leading  regiment  had 
no  time  to  deploy.  It  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  just  as  the 
single  piece  of  artillery  was  retiring.  Not  fifty  yards  below  a 
Federal  regiment  was  advancing  in  magnificent  order,  in 
column  of  squadrons.  A  hard  gallop  had  enabled  only  the 
leading  files  of  the  1 2th  Virginia  (a  Confederate  regiment)  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  rest  stretching  out  behind  in 
column  of  Mcctions.  With  the  true  spirit  of  a  forlorn  hope  the 
colonel  and  a  few  men  dashed  at  the  advancing  Federals,  but 
did  not  check  their  advance,  llie  other  Confederate  regiment 
now  came  up,  but  so  di.sordered  by  their  nipid  gallop  that 
after  the  first  shock  they  recoiled  and  retired  to  re-form.'  lliis 
left  the  Federal  regiment  in  possession  of  the  hill ;  the  two 
Confederate  regiments,  having  re-fonnc<l,  again  chaiged  and 
drove  them  back  for  a  time,  but  eventually  Iiad  to  retire 
lca\iiig  the  Federals  masters  of  the  situation.  Two  Mjuadrons, 
|)a»ing  round  the  wc!»t  Mde  of  the  hill,  cliargeil  the  Fctleml 
hoTM!  artiller}',  which  had  advanced  to  iU  foot,  llic  cavalr)* 
cncort  was*  <lispened,  but  the  gunners  fought  splendidly,  ajid 
the  Southerners  were  unable  to  earn'  off  the  guu&.     llie  otficvr 
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commanding  the  Federal  battery  reports  that  he  was  ^sur- 
rounded by  a  squad  of  rebel  cavalry,  firing  with  carbine  and 
pistol/  By  this  time  Stuart  and  the  greater  portion  of  his 
force  was  on  his  way  back  to  Fleetwood  Hill.  One  regiment 
from  the  right  of  the  line  led  the  advance,  and,  moving  towards 
Brandy  Station,  was  ordered  by  Stuart  to  charge  a  Federal 
force,  the  main  body  of  the  column,  near  the  Miller  House. 
The  enemy  appear  to  have  been  surprised  by  this  attack,  and 
were  retiring  slowly  at  the  time.  The  attack  was  successful, 
and  the  squadrons  even  rode  through  a  section  of  artillery ; 
but  the  Federals  re-formed,  charged  the  Confederate  regiment 
with  far  superior  numbers,  and  drove  it  back.  The  Confederate 
charge — the  regiment  was  but  200  strong — was  made  in  line. 
By  this  time,  the  whole  of  the  right  wing  of  Stuart^s  first  line, 
consisting  of  four  regiments,  was  retiring  on  Fleetwood  Hill, 
the  whole  force  in  column  of  squadrons. 

Two  of  his  regiments  appear  to  have  moved  straight  on 
Fleetwood  Hill,  which  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Federals. 
The  colonel  of  the  leading  regiment  reports :  ^  I  immediately 
ordered  the  charge  in  close  column  of  squadrons,  and  swept 
the  hill  dear  of  the  enemy,  he  being  scattered  and  entirely 
routed."*  The  regiment  in  first  line,  according  to  Stuart^s 
Adjutant-Greneral,  used  the  sabre  alone,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  opposing  cavalry  rode  out  to  meet  the  charge. 

The  two  remaining  regiments  diverged  to  the  left,  passed 
the  eastern  end  of  the  hill,  and  encountered  the  enemy,  who 
had  not  long  before  driven  back  the  first  Confederate  regiment. 
*  This  charge,'  says  an  officer  present,  *  was  as  gallantly  made 
and  gallantly  met  as  any  the  writer  ever  witnessed  during 
nearly  four  years  of  active  service.  Taking  into  estimation 
the  number  of  men  who  crossed  sabres  in  this  single  chaige 
(being  nearly  a  brigade  on  both  sides),  it  was  by  far  the  most 
important  hand-to-hand  contest  between  the  cavalry  of  the 
two  armies.  As  the  blue  and  grey  riders  mixed  in  iiie  smoke 
and  dust,  minutes  seemed  to  elapse  before  its  efi*ect  was 
determined.  At  last  the  intermixed  and  disorganised  mass 
began  to  recede,  and  we  saw  that  the  field  was  won  by  the 
Confederates. 
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After  this  the  Federals  abandoned  this  quarter  of  the 
fieU,  and  a  portion  of  their  force  which  held  the  railway 
station  was  driven  out  by  the  chai|;e  of  a  fresh  Virginia 
regiment^  sent  in  by  Stuart.  Tlie  enemy  then  fell  back  to 
join  that  portion  of  his  force  which  still  remained  near  St. 
James^  Church,  having  re-formed  without  molestation  on  the 
ground  from  which  he  had  originally  advanced. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Stuart,  on  falling  back  in  the  first 
instance  to  Fleetwood  Hill,  was  not  followed  by  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged. 

American  writers  attribute  the  failure  of  the  Federals  to 
follow  him  to  the  position  held  by  the  Confederate  brigade 
about  Cunningham  Farm,  within  striking  distance  of  the  road 
by  which  the  Federals  had  advanced  from  Beverly^s  Ford. 

But  this  Confederate  brigade,  with  its  right  flank  exposed, 
was  withdrawn,  without  molestation,  to  the  hills  overlooking 
lliompson^s  House ;  and  Stuart^s  line  now  extended  along  these 
hills,  but  with  a  gap  between  the  extreme  left  and  the  river. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Federals  to  penetrate  through 
this  gap  and  get  round  Stuart^s  rear  led  to  some  more  cavalry 
fighting.  A  brisk  dismounted  skirmish  was  foUowed  by  the 
charge  of  two  Federal  regiments.  This  was  met  by  the 
9th  Virginia,  which  seems  to  have  broken  the  attack  and 
driven  its  assailants  back  across  a  stone  wall.  The  9th  was 
then  attacked  in  flank  by  a  fresh  regiment,  and  was  driven 
back  in  tuni ;  but  being  reinforced  by  the  10th  and  ISth 
regiments,  it  again  advanced,  and  the  tide  of  battle  was 
finally  turned  against  the  Federals.  Whether  the  sabre  was 
Wfd  in  thene  charges  or  in  what  formation  they  were  made 
does  not  appear.  They  are  but  little  noticed  by  writers  on 
the  war.  A  Confederate  brigade  now  came  up  from  Oakshade 
to  till  the  gap,  and  afler  a  short  dismounted  action  the 
NorthomerH  retired  across  the  Rappahannoi*k.  *  No  serious 
trffort/  says  Stuart's  Adjutant-Genend,  *  was  made  to  impede 
their  withdrawal ' ;  but  we  may  rememlKT  that  the  Fcflerals 
had  a  snudl  brigade  of  infantr\'  present.  While  the  main 
bodice  hail  been  engaged  at  HeetwcMxl  IlilK  two  Confederate 
rvginients  liad  cut  in  across  the  line  of  march  of  the  Federal 
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division,  making  for  Culpeper,  and  occupied  a  strong  position 
on  thickly  wooded  rising  ground  just  east  of  Stevensburg. 
The  fighting  was  prindpcJly  dismounted ;  but  on  one  of  his 
regiments  being  caught  changing  formation,  when  mounted, 
on  a  narrow  road,  and  dispersed  by  a  charge  in  column  of 
sections,  the  officer  commanding  the  Confederates  withdrew  to 
Mountain  Run,  covering  the  road  to  Brandy  Station.  The 
Federal  division  was  almost  immediately  recalled  across  the 
Rappahannock. . 

The  Confederates,  out  of  a  total  of  10,300,  lost  528  officers 
and  men.  The  Federals,  out  of  10,980,  lost  986,  mduding  486 
prisoners  and  8  guns. 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  the  Confederate  brigade, 
near  Eelly^s  Ford,  remained  in  that  position  all  the  morning 
and  took  no  part  in  the  engagement. 

The  action,  from  the  time  the  Federals  crossed  the  river  to 
when  they  recrossed  it  at  Beverly'^s  Ford,  seems  to  have  lasted 
about  eight  hours. 

Another  important  engagement  was  that  at  Grettysburg, 
where  the  two  cavalries  came  together  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
Federal  position.  Here,  again,  the  only  important  charge  of 
the  day  was  made  by  two  small  brigades,  numbering  probably 
not  more  than  800  men  apiece,  in  column  of  squadrons.  Met 
by  a  regiment,  also  in  close  column  of  squadrons,  in  front,  and 
attacked  by  several  small  parties  in  flank,  this  charge  was  beaten 
back. 

To  show  how  very  far  removed  the  cavalry  fighting  was  fit)m 
European  ideas,  I  may  mention  that  the  charge  of  a  Virginian 
regiment,  which  a  Northern  writer,  in  the  *  Century  Magazine," 
records  as  the  most  determined  and  vigorous  he  ever  saw,  was 
made  against  a  stone  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a 
Federal  regiment,  and  hand-to-hand  fighting,  naturally  with 
the  pistol  and  carbine,  took  place  across  this  barrier. 

These  were  the  most  important  instances  of  cavalry  fighting ; 
and,  in  my  very  humble  opinion,  it  does  not  appear  that,  as 
a  mounted  force,  so  far  as  shock-action  goes,  tiie  American 
cavalry  came  near  the  European  standard.  To  sum  up,  my  im- 
pression is — I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth — that  they  could 
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dmrgt  infimtry  when  surprised  or  demoralised  ;  that  they 
fiMight  well  on  foot,  but  were  not  equal  to  well-trained  infantry ; 
and  that,  as  cavalry,  they  were  deficient  in  manoeuvring  power 
and  in  cohesion. 

It  is  true  that,  in  October  1864,  Sheridan^s  cavalry,  in  the 
more  open  district  of  the  Shenandoah  VaUey,  did  extraordinary 
execution,  and  combined  with  the  infantry  in  a  manner  which 
makes  his  \ictories  models  of  tactical  skill.  But  his  enemy  was 
fiur  inferior  in  numbers ;  and  whilst  the  infantry  attacked  them 
in  front,  the  cavalry  was  free  to  manoeuvre  at  leisure  against 
their  flanks  and  rear.  Unfortunately,  no  account  of  his  cam- 
paign with  which  I  am  acquainted  goes  sufficiently  into  the 
detaik  of  the  ca%'alry  fighting.  All  considerations  as  to 
formations,  pace,  time,  and  distance  are  unnoticed. 

However,  as  regards  cavalry .  t^rr^tui  cavalry,  I  have  given 
a  sketch  of  what  are  considered  fie  most  important  engage- 
ments of  the  war ;  and  I  must  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  decide 
whether  the  action  at  Brandy  Station,  with  its  single  chaige  in 
mass,  and  that  in  close  column  of  squadrons,  like  Stuart\  at 
Gettysburg,  indicate  a  capacity  for  manoeuvring  or  a  knowledge 
of  purely  cavalry  tactics  such  as  would  have  fitted  the  American 
horseman  to  cope  in  the  open  with  good  carv-alry  on  the  European 
model.  I  may  add  that  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  October 
1864,  where  Sheridan's  cavalry  so  much  distinguished  itself, 
the  charges  against  the  Confederate  infantry  were  again  made 
in  dose  column  of  squadrons,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  presump- 
tion that  this  was  the  usual  formation  whenever  the  cavalry  were 
employed  mounted  in  mass. 

At  the  same  time,  no  troops  could  have  lnxi\  better  adapted 
to  the  country  over  which  they  fought  than  the  American 
mounted  riflemen  ;  no  troops  e%'er  showc<l  greater  pluck  ;  on 
the  outpo««ts  they  were  exceedingly  efficient ;  their  strategical 
inde{x*iidence  was  great,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  their 
own  ground  they  would  probably  Imivl*  defeiited  any  European 
cavalry  of  the  period.  Naturally,  as  they  never  had  to  meet 
cavalry  trained  to  shock-action  only,  their  Icatlers  niaile  no 
attempt,  in  this  respect,  to  bring  their  men  up  to  the  European 
■tandani. 

T  2 
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Thus  I  may  say  that  the  achievements  of  our  brethren  m 
arms  across  the  Atlantic  teach  us  what  may  be  done  by  a 
mounted  force  that  is  not  much  inferior  to  good  infimtry,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  all  the  mobility  of  cavalry.  Such  a  force 
may  yet  rival  the  deeds  of  Sheridan  and  Stuart  in  the  dap  to 
come.  But  whether  that  force  is  to  be  composed  of  cavalry 
alone  or  of  cavahy  accompanied  by  mounted  infantry,  and 
whether  cavalry  can  be  trained  to  hold  its  own  on  foot  with- 
out losing  something  of  its  dash  and  daring,  are  points  which, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  deficient  training  of  the 
mounted  forces,  the  history  of  the  American  war  does  not 
decide  for  us.  That  history,  however,  shows  us  one  thing,  and 
this  is,  that  if  you  are  going  to  make  great  raids  on  your 
adversary's  communications,  to  destroy  his  magazines,  and  defeat 
his  isolated  detachments,  or  if  you  intend  even  to  hold  his 
infantry  in  check  with  your  mounted  men  alone,  your  cavalry, 
when  dismounted,  must  be  able  to  shoot,  to  manoeuvre,  and  to 
attack  just  as  well  as  infantry ^ 

A  sketch  of  one  of  these  raids  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
In  March  1865,  General  Wilson,  with  some  14,000  cavalry, 
marched  across  Alabama  and  Greorgia.  He  was  opposed  by 
General  Forrest  with  10,000  cavalry,  and  the  important  towns 
were  garrisoned  by  infantry.  He  marched  in  thirty  days  nearly 
600  miles,  captured  three  important  cities,  two  of  which  were 
protected  by  very  strong  entrenchments — which  were  stormed 
— and  garrisoned,  one  of  them  with  7,000  and  another  with 
2,700  men;  he  crossed  six  large  rivers,  fought  five  battles, 
destroyed  railroads,  iron  foundries,  and  factories,  and  captured 
6,000  prisoners  and  156  guns.  *In  this  campaign,'  says 
General  Michie,  of  the  Federal  army,  *  the  cavalry,  armed  with 
the  Spencer  (repeating  carbine),  acted  mostly  as  mounted 
infantry.'* 

If  your  cavalry  can  be  trained  to  shoot,  to  manceuvre,  and 
to  attack  as  infantry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  manceuvre  well 
mounted  in  mass,  and  if  your  officers  can  double  the  part,  or,  to 
paraphrase  Mrs.  Malaprop,  *  become  two  gentlemen  at  once ' — the 
dashing  dragoon  and  the  smart  light-infantryman — then  there 
is  little  need  for  mounted  infantry  in  European  warfare. 
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I  think  one  of  the  most  intererting  pdnts  connected  with 
the  American  cavahy  b  its  organisation  and  woriung  when 
covering  the  march  or  cantonments  of  the  armies,  and  perhaps 
a  few  notes  on  this  subject  may  induce  others,  better  qualified 
than  I  am,  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
cavalry  screen  were  carried  out 

At  first  the  Confederates  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Not 
only  were  they  better  mounted  and  more  expert  horsemen,  but 
the  regiments  were  organised,  as  eariy  as  1861,  in  what  was 
practically  an  independent  cavalry  division.  In  the  Peninsular 
campaign  of  186S,  the  Federals  possessed  the  same  organisation ; 
but  in  Pope'8  campaign,  and  in  the  Fredericksburg  campaign, 
in  the  summer  and  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  Northern 
cavalry  was  attached  by  brigades  to  the  army  corps.  In  the 
MaryUnd  campaign,  September  186S,  the  divisional  organisa- 
tion was  resorted  to,  but  merely  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
the  hastily  collected  force,  like  the  division  in  the  Peninsula, 
lacked  the  cohesion  and  efficiency  which  the  Confederate  division 
had  acquired  by  long  association. 

In  every  one  of  these  campaigns,  the  superiority  of  the 
Southern  hor^temen,  in  every  branch  of  tactics,  was  remarkable. 
Twice  Stuart^H  di\'iHion  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Federal 
amiVt  and  on  another  occasion  rode  right  into  the  midst  of  their 
cantonments  carrying  back  as  a  trophy  the  commander-in-chiefs 
htst  unifonn. 

But  in  1863  came  a  change.  General  Hooker  reverted  to 
the  (liviHional  organisation,  and  his  cavalry  had  several  months 
in  which  to  learn  its  duties  as  a  single  unit  under  a  single 
hand.  From  thin  time  forth  the  mounted  amis  met  on  terms 
of  ec|UHlity ;  and  if  the  earlier  campaigns,  like  that  of  1870, 
*how  u?*  not  only  the  value  of  cavalry  well  org}Uii;«ed  and  well 
ltti«  hut  the  helplcssne^A  of  an  army  whose  nivalry  is  waiitinf^ 
in  cohesion,  the  IaUt  canipaigns  ^ve  us  niimy  hinU  as  to  tlie 
working  <if  the  indi*|K*ndent  divi.Hions.  At  ( *haiicelloniville 
Hooker  made  a  fatal  mistake.  As  ho  moved  off*  his  army  to 
attiit  k  Ix-e,  he  sent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  tiivalry  to  cut  hui 
op|Minent\  conmiunimtion**.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  he 
hail  with  him  but  one  weak  brigade  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
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to  say,  that  the  surprise  and  rout  of  his  right  wing,  and  his 
subsequent  retreat,  were  due  to  his  deficiency  in  mounted 
regiments. 

Gettysburg,  from  a  cavalry  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  campaign  of  the  whole  series;  and  we  find 
here  a  new  feature.  The  cavalry  on  both  sides  was  practically 
divided  into  two  lines,  of  which  the  first  undertook  independent 
enterprises  or  endeavoured  to  bring  into  action  the  main  body 
of  the  hostile  horsemen,  whilst  the  second  covered  the  march 
of  the  army.  This  practice  obtained  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  the  two  fighting  lines  can- 
tinually  came  into  contact,  almost  every  phase  of  the  Gettys- 
burg and  the  Wilderness  campaigns  being  signalised  by  some 
important  engagement.  In  the  former  the  division  into  two 
bodies  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  had  the  most  prejudicial 
effect.  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  the  first  line  under  Stuart 
cut  loose  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  neither  the  Confedemte 
staff  nor  the  cavalry  leaders  in  charge  of  the  second  line  had 
as  yet  fiilly  grasped  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever 
between  an  independent  enterprise  and  the  duty  of  screening 
the  march ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  combine  the 
tasks  of  ^exploration^  and  ^ security ."^  The  Federals  worked 
in  very  different  fashion,  and  their  second  line  of  cavalry, 
exceedingly  well  handled,  practically  decided  the  issue  of  the 
conflict. 

One  last  remark  as  to  the  mounted  branch  of  the  American 
armies.  From  the  very  outset  the  Confederate  cavalry,  un- 
trained as  they  were,  but  excellent  riders,  knowing  the  country 
thoroughly,  and  patriotic  and  intelligent,  did  most  effidoit 
work  upon  the  outpost  line ;  and  I.  think  it  is  a  fair  deduction 
that  our  own  Volunteer  cavalry — the  Yeomanry — ^in  case  ot 
invasion,  would,  in  this  respect,  prove  equally  valuable.  Nor 
can  I  imagine  for  that  force,  taking  the  Confederate  troopers 
as  their  model,  a  more  honourable  and  use^l  role  than  that 
of  mounted  riflemen.  England  is  a  country  which  afibids 
even  fewer  opportunities  for  purely  cavalry  combats  than 
Virginia. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  touch  on  that  most  interesting  of 
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iD  questions,  combined  tactics;  but  I  may  note  one  or  two 
Miints.  As  with  other  nations,  the  Americans  seem  to  have 
lad  little  difficulty  in  bringing  in&ntry  and  artillery  into 
proper  adjustment;  but,  with  one  single  exception*  their 
^nerals  seem  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  handling  the 
three  arms  together  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  single  exception 
was  Sheridan;  and  his  operations,  both  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  during  *  the  last  agony  ^  of  the  Confederacy,  are  well 
MTorth  the  very  closest  study. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  soldier  should  not  find  the  memoirs 
j{  such  great  generals  as  Lee,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Stuart, 
ind  many  others,  most  interesting  and  instructive  reading; 
uid  in  the,  unfortunately,  rather  cumbersome  volumes  of  the 
*•  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  ^  we  have  a  work  which  far 
surpasses  any  military  history  that  has  yet  been  written.  In 
these  books  the  history  of  the  war  may  best  be  studied.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  to  repel.  There  is  nothing  dry.  There  is 
romance  and  sensation  enough  and  to  spare;  and  if  we  gain 
nothing  else  from  them,  we  can  at  least  learn  to  appreciate  the 
«plcndid  fighting  c|ualities  of  the  American  soldier. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   BATTLE   OF   GETTYSBURG 

{July  1st,  2nd,  and  drd,  1863) 

In  the  first  week  in  May  1868,  Greneral  Robert  Lee,  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  army  of  Northern  Virgini€^  pro- 
tecting the  approaches  to  Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital, 
from  the  north,  had,  at  Chancellorsville,  a  few  miles  south  ol 
the  river  Rappahannock,  very  decisively  defeated  a  Federal  army 
of  invasion  more  than  double  his  numbers. 

This  was  tJie  third  attempt  at  invasion  he  had  thwarted 
since  the  war  began,  just  two  years  previously  ;  and  although 
his  losses  at  ChancellorsviUe  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pur- 
sue his  enemy  immediately  after  the  battle,  he  nevertheless 
determined,  when  the  Federal  army  fell  back  discomfited  to 
Falmouth,  beyond  the  river,  to  carry  the  war  across  the  Poto- 
mac, the  boundary  stream  between  North  and  South,  into  the 
Federal  territory.  Two  causes  impelled  him  to  an  offensive 
policy.  '  First :  Virginia,  at  no  time  a  rich  country,  had  become 
almost  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  both  the  army  and  the  non- 
combatant  population  were  much  straitened  for  food  and 
supplies.  Second :  far  away  in  the  west,  on  the  river  Missis- 
sippi, a  Federal  army  was  investing  Vicksburg,  the  most  import- 
tant  fortress  in  the  South,  whose  loss  would  be  an  irretrievable 
disaster.  He  believed  it  possible  that,  by  threatening  Washing- 
ton, the  Federal  capital,  and  the  great  cities  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  might  induce  the  Northern  President  to  withdraw  the  army 
besieging  Vicksburg  in  order  to  prevent  the  Confederates  moving 
with  fire  and  sword  through  the  rich  and  untouched  States  of 
the  North.  Third:  the  Federal  army,  after  its  recent  severe 
defeat,  following  on  so  many  successive  disasters,  was  not  likely 
to  be  strong  as  regards  morale  whilst  the  spirit  of  the  army  of 
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Northern  Vii^ginia,  after  so  many  victorieB,  was  oorrespondinj^y  * 
high. 

His  plan  of  campaign  was  as  follows : — To  use  the  covered 
approach  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  its  continuation  north  of 
the  Potomac,  the  Cumberland  Valley,  as  his  line  of  invasion ;  to 
threaten  Washington ;  to  defeat  the  Federal  army  in  a  pitched 
battle ;  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the  fall  of  the  Northern 
capital,  and  at  least  to  create  an  important  diversion  in  favour 
of  Vicksburg.  Before  his  operations  b^an,  he  pointed  out 
Gettysburg  as  the  best  point  for  a  battle,  as  it  was  so  situated 
that,  by  holding  the  passes  of  South  Mountain,  he  would  be 
able  to  keep  open  his  line  of  communication  through  the  Cum- 
berland and  Shenandoah  Valleys. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  his  army,  consisting  of  67,000 
infantry,  250  guns,  and  9,000  cavalry,  in  all  70,000  men,  was 
at  Fredcricksbuig,  watching  the  Federal  army  of  105,000  men, 
with  SOO  guns,  under  Greneml  Hooker,  at  Falmouth,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rappahannock. 

The  first  step  was  to  remove  his  troops  from  Fredcricksbuig 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  and  althoi^  the  Rappahannock 
is  a  broad  stream,  this  movement  involved  that  very  dangerous 
operation,  a  flank  march  acnxw  the  enemy^s  front. 

Now  it  is  by  no  nieann  sufficient  for  a  student  of  war  to  be 
made  amare  that  a  flank  march  is  risky,  but  what  he  ought  to 
leani  is  how  to  minimise  the  risik  and  to  escape  the  danger,  for 
viKccsii  in  war  \h  won  by  facing  danger  and  not  by  running  away 
from  it.  This  in  one  of  the  great  uses  of  niilitar}'  history.  It 
teaches  us,  from  the  experience  of  the  great  masterM  of  war,  how 
movements  which  may  be  niathematiitdly  demonstrated  to  lie 
vicious,  and  yet  are  sometimes  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
may  be  successfully  executed. 

'ITh*  first  thing  that  Iav  liad  to  look  to  was  to  prevent  all 
infomiation  from  rem*hing  the  enemy.  'ITii*  wiis  pnnideil  for 
hv  lii**  9,000  cavulf)',  who  carefully  picketed  the  whole  line  of 
tile  liappahannock. 

.Next,  he  had  to  remove  his  troops  seiTetly,  and  to  keep  his 
enemy  in  ignorance  of  this  movement  a<(  long  as  |x>vHible.  Now, 
as  tike  lieights  at  Falmouth  looked  down  upon  Fnxlerickslmig 
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this  was  somewhat  difficult.  Fortunately  the  great  Virginian 
forest  was  very  close  at  hand.  Very  few  of  the  Confederate 
camps  were  visible  to  the  Federal  scouts  and  sentries ;  the 
remainder  were  hidden  in  the  woods. 

The  third  step  was  to  induce  General  Hooker  to  mardi 
north ;  thus  preventing  him,  whilst  the  Confederates  were 
marching  into  Pennsylvania,  from  making  a  dash  on  Richmond, 
which  was  very  inadequately  defended ;  and  also  bringing  him 
out  from  his  strong  position  and  compelling  him  either  to 
attack  the  Confederates,  or  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
defeating  him  in  detail. 

The  Confederate  army  was  divided  into  three  army  corps, 
commanded  by  Crenerals  Longstreet,  Ewell,  and  Hill.  On 
June  2,  EweU^s  corps,  covered  from  observation  by  the  forest, 
and  screened  by  the  cavalry,  marched  to  Culpeper  Court 
House.  Longstreef  s  corps  followed  on  the  4th.  Hill  re- 
mained at  Fredericksburg,  in  order  to  induce  Hooker  to  believe 
that  the  army  was  still  in  position  at  that  point. 

It  was  not  till  June  10  that  Hooker  learned  what  was 
going  on.  He  immediately  extended  his  line  along  the 
Rappahannock,  his  right  resting  at  Bealeton,  north  of  Culpeper. 
Hill  was  still  at  Fredericksburg.  On  the  9th  the  Federal 
cavalry,  three  divisions,  had  driven  in  the  Confederate  pickets, 
crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  encountered  Stuart's  cavalry, 
at  Brandy  Station.  An  indecisive  engagement  resulted.  But 
Hooker  discovered  that  a  large  part  of  the  Confederate  army 
was  at  Culpeper,  and  determined  to  reinforce  his  right.  On 
the  same  day,  Ewell  was  sent  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to 
capture  Winchester,  and  to  create  the  impression  that  a  flank 
movement  against  Washington,  an  operation  which  Lee  had 
made  most  effective  use  of  on  three  previous  occasions,  was  in 
contemplation. 

On  June  IS,  Hill  was  still  at  Fredericksburg  with  his 
20,000.  Within  reach,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, were  no  less  than  five  Federal  corps  dTarmee^  numbering 
70,000  men.  Further  to  the  right,  opposite  Chancellorsville, 
was  another  Federal  corps  of  15,000  men ;  and  still  further, 
yet  another,  round  Bealeton,  facing  Longstreet's  20,000  at 
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Culpeper.  Ewdl  bad  reached  Front  Royal.  Thus  the  three 
Coofedemte  corps  were  each  forty  miles  apart,  and  opposite 
the  space  betweoi  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  massed,  on  a  front 
of  some  thirty-five  miles,  100,000  Federals.  According  to  all 
the  rules  of  war.  Hooker  ought  to  have  been  easily  able  to 
deal  with  Hill  and  Longstreet  in  detail,  for  a  march  of  fifteen 
miles,  at  furthest,  would  have  placed  him  between  them  in 
overwhelming  force.  He  had  quite  enough  information  to 
make  it  clear  what  an  excellent  opportunity  the  apparent 
rashness  of  the  Confederates  had  given  him,  and  he  sent  back 
to  Washington  for  permission  to  cross  the  Rappahannock, 
defeat  HiU,  and  move  rapidly  on  Richmond. 

He  was  refused ;  and  ordered  instead  to  defend  the  ap- 
proaches to  Washington.  \ 

And  Lee  knew  that  he  would  be  refused,  and  this  was  the  \ 
secret  of  the  seemingly  foolhardy  position  in  which  the  Con-  t 
federate  army  was  distributed  in  face  of  superior  numbers. 

How  had  he  come  to  be  possessed  of  this  information  ?  It  J 
was  not  throu^  his  cavalry  patrols,  not  through  prisoners,  not 
through  his  i^ies ;  but  throu^  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  CVmimander-in-Chief  of  the  Northern  armies.  He  knew 
well  what  i4>parent  risk  he  might  run  with  absolute  impunity. 
He  knew  that  the  superior  numbers  of  his  adversary,  and  his 
own  dangerous  position,  were  &ctors  in  the  problem  of  but 
unall  account  He  knew  that  in  war  moral  means,  according 
to  Napoleon,  are  three  times  more  effective  than  phy^tical 
meanii,  that  is  than  numbers,  armament,  and  position ;  and  it 
was  on  the  former  that  he  now  relied. 

War  is  more  of  a  struggle  between  two  human  intelligences 
than  between  two  masses  of  armed  men  ;  and  the  great  general 
(ioe?i  not  give  his  first  attention  to  numbers,  to  annament,  or 
to  partition.  He  looks  beyond  theie,  beyond  his  own  troops, 
and  across  the  enemy's  lines,  without  stopping  to  estimate  their 
^tnrtigth  or  to  exninine  the  ground,  until  he  conit's  to  the 
(luartepi  occupied  by  the  enemy's  kiuler;  and  then  he  puts 
hiiuMflf  in  that  leader's  place,  and  with  that  officer's  eyes  and 
niiiul  he  looks  at  the  situation  ;  he  realises  his  weakness,  tactical, 
strategical,  and  political ;  he  detects  the  points  for  the  scctuity 
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of  which  he  is  most  apprehensive ;  he  considers  what  his 
action  will  be  if  he  is  attacked  here  or  threatened  there^  and 
he  thus  learns  for  himself,  looking  at  things  from  his  enemy's 
point  of  view,  whether  or  no  apparent  risks  are  not  absolutely 
safe. 

This  is  what  Lee  had  done  before  he  ventured  on  dis- 
tributing his  army  corps  along  so  wide  a  front.  He  looked 
beyond  his  own  army,  beyond  the  enemy's  camps,  beyond  the 
tent  of  their  commander — ^the  man  who  was  eager  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity  he  offered  him — and  across  the  great  river 
which  divides  Virginia  from  the  North.  Over  the  river  he 
saw  Washington  and  the  President's  house,  and  in  the  President's 
chair  sat  a  man  called  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  civilian  though  he  was,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Federal  armies,  and  the  motive  power  of  the  forces  which 
Hooker  commanded  in  Virginia.  It  was  this  motive  power 
that  Lee  attacked.  It  was  against  this  man  that  he  fought, 
and  not  against  the  masses  on  the  Rappahannock.  He  knew 
Ett  political  fipr*pwf]|ips  werq  L,^ncQln\s  chief  preoccupation. 
He  knew  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Union  c^ 
He  knew  that  a  threat  against  Washington  was  an  infallible 
specific — ^he  had  tried  it  already — for  making  the  enemy  divide 
his  enormous  forces,  detach  whole  army  corps  for  service  round 
the  city,  and  for  compelling  his  armies  to  withdraw  from 
Virginia,  whether  they  were  badly  beaten  or  not.  So,  when 
he  sent  Ewell  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  an  advance  from 
which,  as  is  evident  from  the  map,  would  threaten  the  com- 
munications of  Washington  with  the  more  northern  States,  he 
was  morally  certain  that  Lincoln,  the  motive  power  of  Hooker's 
army,  would  draw  that  army  back  to  protect  Washington 
instead  of  pushing  it  forward  against  Hill. 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  anticipation.  Hooker  fell 
back  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  changing  front  to  the  right, 
occupied  Leesburg,  and  the  passes  of  the  Bull  Run  mountains. 

The  whole  Confederate  army  now  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge, 
Stuart,  with  the  cavalry,  remaining  in  rear  to  watcli  the  enemy 
and  to  block  the  passes.  On  the  23rd  began  the  passage  of 
the  Potomac. 
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Hooker,  at  Lenbing,  covered  the  fords  of  the  Potomac 
north  of  that  town,  and  threatened  the  flank  of  the  Confederate 
advance.  On  the  JUth  he  heard  that  Lee  had  erosaed  the  river 
near  Ijetown,  and  immediately  followed  suit,  intending  to  operate 
against  the  enemy^s  rear.  The  Prerident,  however,  objected  to 
the  plan  of  campaign,  and  the  general  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  command.  He  was  succeeded  by  Meade,  like  Lee,  an 
oflicer  of  the  United  States  corps  of  Engineers,  who  took  over 
his  new  duties  on  June  88,  and  moved  the  army  immediately 
on  Frederick.  Lee^s  advanced  guard  had  by  this  time  reached 
Carlisle  and  York,  and  was  threatening  Harrisburg.  Meade, 
moving  rapidly  northward,  resolved  to  force  Lee  to  battle 
bdbre  he  could  cross  the  Susquehanna  river. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  certain  resolution  of  General 
Lee^s  which  had  a  veiy  startling  eflect  on  the  campaign. 

On  June  52S,  on  the  day  on  which  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac  began.  General  Lee  gave  his  cavalry  commander, 
Stuart,  who  up  till  that  time  had  been  guarding  the  Blue 
Ridge  gi^is  against  the  Federal  cavalry,  permission  to  move 
round  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  then  at  and  about 
Leesbuig,  to  cross  the  river,  and  doing  what  damage  he  could 
to  join  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Confederates  near  the 
Sunquehanna.  He  was  to  employ  three  brigades,  leaving  two 
brif^es  bdiind,  which  were  to  watch  the  Blue  Ridge  passes 
until  the  infantry  was  on  Northern  soil,  and  then  to  join  the 
army.  Of  the  two  remaining  cavalry  brigadcTH,  one  was  with 
the  advanced  guard,  the  other  well  away  on  the  left  flank,  on 
the  fiv  side  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

.Vow  Stuart  had  been  in  the  habit,  in  former  campaigns, 
of  taking  his  division  for  a  trip  round  the  enemy's  army, 
cutting  their  communications  and  ac(|uiring  information.  It 
dofA  not  appear  that  great  good  invariably  resulted  from  thesic 
c-nterpri«cs.  ITie  American  railways,  if  easily  destroyed,  were 
jun\  tkh  easily  repaired,  and  merely  riding  octom  the  enemy's 
communications  is  a  very  different  thing  to  pWing  an  army 
af»tri<ie  or  on  the  flank  of  h\»  comniunication.H.  The  latter 
course  almost  invariably  compels  him  to  turn  liack  on  the 
iritnMler  ;  the  former  inflicts  but  temporary  discomfort.     Still 
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Stuart  had  alwajrs  been  successful  in  these  raids ;  by  his  extra- 
ordinary energy,  activity,  and  tactical  skill,  he  had  won  Lee's 
confidence,  and  his  superior  seems  to  have  acquiesced  without 
question  in  the  suggestion  that,  with  the  larger  half  of  his 
command,  his  trusted  cavalry  leader  should  separate  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  army  at  a  critical  time. 

That  the  cavalry  did  do  a  certain  amount  of  damage  in  this 
raid  is  true  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  delayed  the 
northwfiud  march  of  the  Federal  army  for  a  single  hour ;  and, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Hooker  crossed  the  Potomac  sooner  than 
either  Stuart  or  Lee  expected,  instead  of  crossing  the  river  two 
days  in  advance  of  the  Federals,  they  did  so  two  days  behind 
them,  and  did  not  join  the  advanced  guard  until  July  3,  with 
both  men  and  horses  much  exhausted. 

Meanwhile  the  two  brigades  of  horsemen  left  behind  proved 
insufficient  to  keep  a  watch  on  Hooker  and  to  break  through 
his  cavalry  screen. 

Stuart  marched  on  the  24th.  On  the  night  of  the  25th 
Hooker  began  to  move  from  Leesburg.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
night  of  the  S8th  that  Lee  was  made  aware,  by  a  spy,  that 
the  Federals  had  crossed  the  Potomac.  Believing  that  their 
army  was  still  south  of  the  river,  he  had  allowed  his  army  corps 
to  move  in  very  open  order. 

On  the  28th,  Ewell's  corps  reached  Carlisle  and  York ;  the 
other  two  were  near  Chambersburg,  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
in  rear. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  hearing  the  Federal  advance, 
Lee  immediately  called  up  the  two  brigades  of  cavalry  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  about  fifty  miles  distant,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  concentrate  at  Cashtown,  nine  miles  west  of  Gretiys- 
burg. 

The  important  circumstance  to  notice  is,  that  from  the 
time  the  Confederate  infantry  crossed  the  Potomac  until  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  been  fought  and  lost,  Lee  had 
not  a  single  cavalry  soldier  between  himself  and  the  enemy. 
For  nearly  four  days  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  Federal 
movements  ;  he  did  not  know  that  their  army  had  crossed  the 
river,   and  he  had  consequently   allowed  his  three   corps  to 
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•eparate  so  fiu*  that  it  took  four  days  to  effect  their  conoen- 
tration. 

On  the  80th,  Hill  reached  Cashtown,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  was  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant  The  leader  of 
his  advanced  guard  sent  a  brigade  on  to  Grettysbuig  to  procure 
a  supply  of  boots,  and  this  brigade  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

In  neariy  every  book  on  tactics  we  have  instances  of  the 
great  use  of  cavalry  in  screening  the  front  and  reconnoitring. 
At  Gettysbuig  we  have  an  instance  of  this  screen  being  alto- 
gether absent ;  and  I  think  the  difficulties  of  the  general,  arising 
from  this  absence,  will  illustrate  how  completely  the  other  arms 
are  paralysed  without  the  aid  of  the  cavalry. 

Tliat  very  afternoon  a  Federal  cavalry  division  under 
General  Buford,  scouting  far  ahead  of  the  army,  had  entered 
Gettysburg.  This  division,  all  told,  did  not  exceed  4,000 
men,  and  the  nearest  infiuitry  support  was  over  fifteen  miles 
distant 

Now  Gettysburg  was  important  in  two  ways.  It  was 
tactically  a  strong  position,  commanding  the  approaches  bom 
the  west  and  north,  and  it  was  strategically  most  important,  for 
it  was  the  nucleus  of  several  good  roads,  leading  to  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Potomac,  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Frederick, 
and  Washington.  The  Federals,  then,  were  most  fortunate 
in  anticipating  the  Southerners  in  the  occupation  of  this  point 
of  vantage. 

I  use  ad\nt(edly  the  term  *  fortunate,^  for  on  the  morning  of 
the  SOth,  the  greater  part  of  two  Confederate  army  corps  were 
within  nine  miles  of  Gettysburg,  Hill  at  Cashtown,  and  Ewell, 
returning  from  York,  at  Heidlersburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  town  ;  and  by  making  a  little  haste,  either  or  both  of  these 
corps  would  have  been  firmly  eHtablinhcd  on  the  heights  of 
GettvHburg  before  the  Federal  advanced  guard  arrived.  Had 
the  Confederate  cavalry  been  present,  Hctiuring  the  country  to 
the  front,  the  enemy *m  approach  would  liave  lieen  reported,  and 
nlt'a^ure»  might  have  been  taken  to  anticipate  him  in  itecuring 
thi«»  im|)ortant  point 

This,  then,  was  the  first  untowanl  circumstance  which  arose 
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from  the  absence  of  all  reconnaissance.     It  was  followed  by 
others. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  Hill,  as  I  have  said,  had 
sent  a  brigade,  probably  not  less  than  2,000  strong,  to  get 
supplies  at  Gettjrsburg.  The  Brigadier,  as  he  neared  the  town, 
saw  a  Federal  force  advancing  to  meet  him.  This  force  con- 
sisted only  of  cavalry,  Buford^s  division,  and  €ls  the  strongest 
of  its  three  brigades  had  been  detached  to  M echanicstown,  it 
did  not  nmnber  more  than  2,000  men  and  a  couple  of  horse 
artillery  batteries. 

Had  the  advance  of  the  Confederate  brigade  been  covered 
by  cavalry,  in  all  probability  the  strength  and  composition 
of  the  enemy's  force,  and  also  whether  it  was  supported, 
would  have  been  ascertained ;  and  the  Brigadier  would  have 
been  free  to  contest  with  the  cavalry  the  possession  of  the 
Gett}rsburg  position,  or  at  least  to  have  sent  back  reliable 
information. 

What  followed?  The  Confederate  brigade  withdrew  to 
Cashtown,  reporting  the  advance  of  a  large  hostile  force  on 
Gettysburg;  and  next  morning,  July  1,  General  Hill  went 
forwcud  with  two  divisions  of  infantry  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  enemy.  These  two  divisions  found  the  Federal  cavalry  dis- 
moimted,  holding  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Gettysburg,  and 
gradually  drove  them  back  upon  the  town.  Meanwhile,  between 
10  A.M.  and  1.30  p.m.  two  Federal  army  corps  arrived,  and  the 
Confederates  were  in  their  turn  pushed  back.  Then  at  2.30  p.m. 
up  came  Ewell  from  Heidlersburg,  and  a  general  advance  drove  the 
Federals  through  Gettysburg  at  4  o'clock  with  very  heavy  loss. 

Near  the  close  of  the  action  General  Lee  arrived  upon  the 
field,  and  the  whole  of  his  army  was  rapidly  closing  up.  But 
it  was  still  far  from  being  frilly  concentrated,  and  so  e:diausted 
were  the  troops  in  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy,  so  strong 
the  position  to  which  the  Federals  had  retired,  a  mile  south  of 
the  town,  and  so  uncertain  the  estimate  of  their  numbers,  that 
the  Confederate  general  made  no  effort  to  follow  up  his  success. 
He  directed  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made  for  an  attack 
the  next  morning  as  early  as  practicable. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day's  battle,  in  which  about  22,000 
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men  on  each  side  were  engaged,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
C  unfcderate  victory. 

There  are  several  points  whidi  may  here  be  noticed;  the 
first  regarding  the  Confederate  utrategy  on  this  day. 

To  begin  with.  When  Lee  started  upon  the  campaign,  he 
had  not  intended  to  deliver  an  offensive  battle  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  his  base  of  operations,  but,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  his  cavalry,  and  the  engagement  brought  about  by  Hill's 
reconnaissance,  he  had  now  no  other  course  open  but  to  attack 
the  enemy  as  vigorously  as  possible.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  more  promising  of  success  had  his  inferior  army  of  70,000 
men  been  able  to  await,  in  a  carefidly  prepared  position,  the 
attack  of  the  100,000  Federals  led  by  Meade. 

Certain  critics  of  the  campaign,  amongst  them  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  the  historian  of  the  war,  and  Greneral  Longstreet, 
commanding  one  of  the  Confederate  army  corps,  hold  very 
different  views,  lliey  assert  that  Lee  had  three  other  courses 
open  to  him,  each  of  them  more  promising  than  the  one  he 
actually  adopted. 

Ut,  to  retire  to  the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain,  and  thus 
to  compel  Meade  to  attack  him  in  a  very  favourable  position. 

2nd,  to  await  attack  in  his  present  |>o»iition. 

3rd,  to  move  round  the  left  flank  of  the  Federal  {XMition  and 
to  interpose  between  the  Federal  army  and  Washington,  taking 
lip  a  strong  |x>*«ition  ;  and  if  Meade  refased  to  atUu*k,  to  move 
lNu*k  in  the  direction  of  Washington,  which  threat  to  the 
capital  would  probably  induce  the  Northeni  general  to  do  so. 

In  his  report  of  the  battle  the  Confe<lerate  Commander-in- 
Chief  dUpoKest  of  tlie  first  two  of  these  suggestions  very  summarily. 
Hi^  army  was  living  on  the  country,  and  it  would  have  \nxn 
excvitlingly  difficult  to  subsist  70,000  men,  ocvupying  a 
«tfitionar\'  camp,  in  face  of  a  numerically  superior  enemy.  No 
ilintrirt,  however  rich,  can  supply  a  large  army  for  more  than 
forty-t'ight  hours  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  jiut 
|MLH<«ed  through  tlie  district  east  luid  nent  of  CaiJitown  by  eafty 
num'lHA. 

A''  to  the-  last  proposal,  which  was  strenuously  urged  after 
the  first  day's  battle  by  Longstreet,  Lee,  iiccording  to  one  of 
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his  chief  staiF  officers,  pronounced  it,  under  the  dicumstances, 
impracticable. 

Now,  what  were  the  circumstances  that  thus  paraljrsed  his 
army  and  his  own  great  skill  in  daring  manoeuvres  ?  Why  was 
a  flank  march,  possible  in  front  of  Hooker  in  June,  impossible 
in  fit)nt  of  Meade  in  July  ? 

The  answer  is  simple — the  absence  of  the  cavalry. 

One  of  the  chief  requisites  for  a  flank  march  is  that  it 
should  be  made  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  What  speed  was 
possible  if  the  infantry  divisions  were  compelled  to  reconnoitre 
themselves  to  fit)nt,  flank,  and  rear,  halting  at  every  alarm, 
harassed  by  the  hostile  horsemen  ?  How  was  Lee  to  asc^iain 
whether  the  enemy  had  not  a  force  posted  to  his  left  rear,  ready 
to  crush  the  head  of  the  turning  column  ? 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  disastrous  march  of  McMahon's 
army,  culminating  in  the  terrible  defeat  of  Sedan,  to  understand 
the  difficulties  and  danger  of  a  flank  march  without  cavalry  to 
screen  the  movement. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  other  alternative,  a  retreat 
through  the  South  Mountain,  was  never  entertained  for  a 
moment.  To  withdraw  by  narrow  roads  in  face  of  superior 
numbers  would  have  been  no  easy  matter.  Moreover,  a  retreat 
would  have  left  to  the  enemy  all  the  moral  results  of  victory, 
and  would  have  been  everjrwhere  interpreted,  by  foreign  nations 
as  well  as  by  the  Northerners,  as  a  confession  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederate  leader  and  of  the  Confederate 
Government. 

Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  had  Lee's  army  been  closely 
concentrated,  which  it  would  have  been  had  he  received  early 
information  of  Hooker's  march  northward;  he  would  have 
been  able  to  seize  Gettysburg  and  to  inflict  an  annihilating 
defeat  on  the  two  corps  which  formed  the  Federal  advanced 
guard. 

As  to  the  Federals.  We  may  first  of  all  notice  the  brilliant 
initiative  of  Greneral  Buford,  the  cavalry  commander,  who,  on 
reaching  Grettysburg,  and  recognising  the  importance  of  the 
position,  determined  to  hold  it,  although  hostile  infantry  was 
visible,  until  his  own  infantry  came  up.     Second,  the  value  of 
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cavalry  who  were  so  trained  as  to  be  able,  when  dismounted,  to 
hold  in  check  a  superior  force  of  infismtry  for  two  hours,  and  to 
give  time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.     I  may  notice  that 
this  same  cavalry,  later  in  the  day,  when  the  Federal  line  was 
gi^-ing  way,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  victorious  enemy  pressing 
forward  in  pursuit      Hie  charge  was  nevor  made — probably 
the   nature  of  the  ground,  the  numerous  woods,   walls,  and 
fences,  forbade  it — but  the  division  formed  up  with  every  inten- 
tion of  diaiging,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Confederate  battalions 
formed  square,  and  so  lost  much  precious  time.     Tliird,  the 
judicious  selection  of  a  position  by  this  same  officer,  not  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  immediately  south  of  Gettysburg,  but  along 
the  banks  of  Willoughby  Run,  more  than  a  mile  west.     He 
recognised  that  the  ridge  to  the  south  was  the  true  position ; 
and  that  as  he  would  certainly  be  sooner  or  later  forced  back, 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  be  strongly  occupied  by  the 
remainder  of  the  army.     As  it  turned  out,  when  the  troops 
west  of  GettjTsburg  were  forced  back  on  the  morning  of  July  1, 
they  found  the  ridge  occupied  and  entrenched.     As  we  have 
seen.  General  Lee  judged  it  too  formidable  to  attack  the  same 
evening. 

There  is  another  Federal  officer  whose  conduct  calls  for  the 
highest  commendation.  This  was  General  Hancock,  command- 
ing the  52nd  corpn.  To  appreciate  his  action  we  must  turn  to 
what  (tenoral  Meade  had  been  doing  since  he  started  on  his 
northwanl  march  from  Frederick  on  the  29th.  Till  the 
evening  of  July  1,  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  he  was  ignorant 
of  ljx\  whereabouts.  All  he  knew  was  that  the  C  onfederate 
army  was  somewhere  between  Chambervbuig  and  Carlisle,  and 
that  it  was  now  moving  southwards.  His  own  army  corps  were 
di*i[ienied  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  east  and  south  of 
(fft.«tty!<»burg.  But  he  knew  enough  of  Lee's  movements,  and 
whilst  Hill  and  Kwell  were  converging  on  (Gettysburg  for  the 
aviAult  on  his  advanced  guard,  he  was  i.vtuing  orders  for  his 
chic-f!«  of  engineers  and  artillery  to  select  a  field  of  battle*  cover- 
ing Lee's  lines  of  approach,  whether  by  Harrisburg  or  Ciettys- 
burg,  iiHlicatitig  the  general  line  of  l*ipe  Creek  as  a  suitable 
lucidity. 

0  a 
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But  on  receiving  news  of  the  fight  at  Grettysburg,  he  sent 
Hancock  to  the  battlefield,  directing  him  either  to  bring  the 
two  advanced  corps  to  Pipe  Creek  or  to  prepare  for  a  general 
engagement  at  Grettysburg. 

As  soon  as  the  action  with  Hill  and  Ewell  was  over,  and 
the  defeated  Federals  were  firmly  established  on  the  ridge  south 
of  the  town,  Hancock  sent  back  to  Meade,  whose  headquarters 
were  thirteen  miles  in  rear,  informing  him  that  the  position  was 
a  very  strong  one.  Moreover,  he  kept  his  men  behind  their 
entrenchments,  without  taking  any  step  towards  retiring  to  the 
line  of  Pipe  Creek.  This,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  most  momen- 
tous decision,  and  I  think  that  the  coiu'age  of  the  general 
who,  in  command  of  a  defeated  force,  confronted  by  superior 
numbers,  and  aware  that  the  supporting  army  corps  were  much 
scattered,  refused  to  abandon  the  strong  and  formidable  posi- 
tion he  occupied  and  to  leave  to  the  enemy  the  moral  results  of 
a  victory  culminating  in  the  retreat  of  the  vanquished,  is  well 
worth  notice. 

Meade,  relying  on  Hancock^s  soldierly  instinct,  and  appre- 
ciating his  motives,  hurried  the  whole  of  his  corps,  scattered 
as  they  were,  to  the  front,  and  at  midnight  rode  forward  to  the 
field. 

By  forced  night  marches  his  troops  pushed  on,  but  at  day- 
light next  morning  only  four  of  the  seven  corps  were  present, 
and  two  of  these  had  been  very  roughly  handled  on  the  previous 
day.  By  eight  o'clock  two  more  had  come  up,  making  in  all 
some  66,000  men. 

At  daylight,  however,  there  were  no  more  than  40,000 
present,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Confederate  attack 
should  have  been  made  at  that  hour.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  Federal  corps,  like  the  Confederate  army,  had  become 
separated  by  too  wide  intervals  in  their  advance ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  information,  concentration  should  be  an  invariable 
rule. 

Dining  the  night,  Lee  had  learned  from  prisoners  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  army  occupied  the  opposite  ridge.  It 
was  dear  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  dealing 
with  the  enemy  in  detail ;  and  the  meanest  capacity  must  have 
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grmsped  the  advantage  of  storming  the  strong  position  south 
of  GettjTsburg  before  it  should  be  occupied  in  overwhehning 
strength. 

Now  Lee^s  own  orders  to  his  lieutenants  had  been  to  attack 
^  as  early  as  practicable.^  But  as  a  matter  of  fiict  the  attack 
was  not  made  until  4  p.m.,  just  eleven  hours  too  late. 

(>n  this  circumstance,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  un- 
pleasant controversy  amongst  the  surviving  generals  of  Lee^s 
army,  I  shall  make  no  comment  beyond  saying  that  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  attack  should  have  waited  on  the  movements 
of  Longstreet,  the  general  who  had  so  strenuously  advocated 
the  flank  movement  to  turn  the  Federal  left. 

Moreover,  there  was  very  indifferent  Staff  work  done  on  this 
morning  in  Longstreet^s  corps,  one  of  his  divisions  taking  a  wnmg 
road,  and  much  dday  being  caused  by  the  fiict  that  the  roads 
were  not  reconnoitred  previous  to  the  march. 

As  to  the  fighting  on  this  day  little  need  be  said.  The 
Federals  were  strongly  posted  from  Cemetery  and  Gulp  Hills,  on 
the  right,  to  a  point  west  of  the  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
Peach  Ordiard,  on  the  left.  Hie  ordiard,  standing  on  a  rise  a 
good  deal  lowor  than  Cemetery  Ridge,  had  been  oocopied,  not 
on  General  Meade^s  authority,  for  he  intended  his  left  to  rest  on 
the  Round  Tops,  but  on  the  initiative  of  the  general  command- 
ing the  left  wing,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map,  it  was 
salient  to  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  much  nearer  to  the  Confede- 
rate front  than  the  right  flank.  I^ee^H  plan  of  attack  was  as 
follows :  fiwell,  frx>m  the  north,  that  is,  from  Gettysburg,  and 
the  height  to  the  east,  was  to  attack  Cemetery  Hill.  Longstreet 
on  the  right  was  to  attack  the  Peach  Orchard  position,  turn 
the  Federal  flank,  and,  wheeling  half-left,  to  advance  in  the  same 
direction  up  the  Emnictsburg  road,  rolling  up  the  Federal  line 
frtMii  left  to  right. 

'Vhe  two  attacks  were  to  be  maile  at  the  same  moment,  and 
thb«  [lart  of  the  programme  was  carried  out. 

K«('ll  awiaulted  the  Federal  right  in  two  columns.  That  on 
the  lv(U  Johniion\  division,  which  moved  on  Culp'n  Hill,  was 
fairly  Kiiccessful.  When  night  fell,  JohnHon^H  troops  had  pos- 
^•sisiion  of  a  line  of  Federal  entrenchments,  and  held  on  to  this 
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position  during  the  night.     But  the  attack  on  Cemetery  Hill 
was  a  failure.  ^ 

It  was  made  by  two  divJBions,  one  fix)m  the  east  of  Gettys- 
burg, to  be  supported  by  another  which  had  to  advance  through 
the  town  itself.  The  first  division,  under  Creneral  Early,  had 
but  700  yards  to  traverse  before  it  reached  the  Federal  hnes. 
The  second,  under  General  Rodes,  had  to  move  out  of  the 
town,  then  to  deploy,  and  finally  to  move  over  a  space  of 
nearly  1,400  yards.  The  consequence  was  that  Eaily  attacked 
and  was  successful,  but  the  co-operating  column  fiuled  to  come 
up  in  time  to  enable  him  to  meet  a  counter-attack,  and  he  was 
driven  back. 

Here,  again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  criticise  the  working 
of  the  staff.  On  the  field  of  battle,  to  see  that  the  com- 
bined movements  of  the  larger  imits  are  made  with  due  con- 
sideration for  time  and  space  is  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
staff. 

On  the  Confederate  right,  Longstreet  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  Federals  from  the  Peach  Orchard  line.  But  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  rolling  up  their  line  towards  Cemetery  Hill. 
The  Confederate  right  was  already  in  position  to  attack 
Little  Round  Top,  the  key  of  the  position,  when  a  Federal 
general,  Warren,  Meade's  Chief  of  Engineers,  reached  the  hill 
with  orders  from  Meade  to  examine  the  condition  of  affairs. 
From  this  height  he  saw,  in  the  long  line  of  woods  west  of 
Emmetsburg  road,  the  glistening  of  gun-barrels  and  bayonets, 
and,  promptly  realising  the  situation,  he  sent  back  to  Meade  for 
a  division  at  least.  The  situation,  he  says  in  his  report,  *•  was 
almost  appalling.**  Fortunately,  before  the  Confederates  could 
reach  this  hill,  where  they  would  have  been  established  in  rear 
of  the  Peach  Orcnard,  and  whence  they  would  have  enfiladed 
a  great  part  off  the  ridge,  a  Federal  brigade,  with  some 
batteries  on  their/  way  to  reinforce  the  line  in  front,  came  up 
and  were  order^  by  Warren,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
occupy  Little  Round  Top.  Here  a  heavy  struggle  took  place, 
and  although  Longstreet  drove  back  the  enemy  from  the  Peach 
Orchard,  he  was  unable  to  turn  their  flank,  for  reinforcements 
were  rapidly  brought  up  to  the  rocky  ridge  and  ravine  called 
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the  Devirs  Den,  and  the  Federals  made  good  their  withdrawal 
to  Cemetery  Ridge. 

I  may  add  that  the  Federal  infantry,  bravely  as  it  fought, 
iiecms  to  have  owed  its  safety  to  the  devotion  of  the  gunners, 
who  showed  most  remarkable  gallantry  in  covering  their  retreat. 
One  battery  lost  all  its  offioers  but  one,  six  out  of  seven 
iiergcants,  twenty-eight  men  out  of  one  hundred,  and  sixty-six 
homes  out  of  eighty-eight  Moreover,  a  line  of  five-^uid-twenty 
guns,  hastily  moved  up  to  the  ridge  in  rear,  although  un- 
supported by  infiuitry,  did  much  towards  checking  the  Con- 
federate pursuit 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  attack  which  calls 
for  particular  comment 

I  have  already  stated  that  Round  Top  was  the  key  of  the 
position ;  and  it  is  evident  that  had  the  Confederates  once 
occupied  this  commanding  height,  the  Federal  troops,  when 
forced  back  from  the  Peach  Orchard,  would  have  Jbeen  compelled 
to  retreat  towards  Cemetery  Hill. 

When  Longstreet^s  line  got  into  position,  his  right  brigack 
was  well  in  front  of  the  Emmetsbuig  road,  at  an  oblique  angle 
to  it,  and  this  brigade  was  supported  by  a  second,  SOO  yards  in 
rear.  As  Mwn  as  the  troops  took  up  their  place,  the  com- 
mander of  the  advanced  brigade.  General  Laws,  itent  off  a  patrol 
of  six  men  to  ascend  the  steep  and  densely  wooded  slopes  of 
Round  Top,  and  to  locate  the  extreme  left  of  the  Federal  line. 

Before  the  attack  began,  one  of  these  men  came  back  at  the 
flouhlc,  reporting  that  Round  Top  was  unoccupied,  and  that 
there  were  no  Federal  troops  in  rear  of  the  hill,  lliis  intelli- 
gence was  corroborated  by  some  prisoners  who  were  juMt  then 
captured,  llie  Brigadier  immediately  rode  o%'er  to  his  divisional 
commAiider,  ami  pointed  out  the  case  with  which  the  Federal 
k-ft  might  be  turned.  The  divisional  commander  coincided 
fully  with  his  views  but  declared  that  his  onlors  were  ponitive 
to  Attiu*k  in  front.  On  the  Brigmlier  protesting*  the  divisional 
ixiinniiuider  wnt  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Ixingstreet.  An 
onk-r  was  wnt  back  which  was  inteqireted  ti)  mean  that  the 
ori^iial  plan  of  attack  was  to  be  foUowcil  out  to  Uie  letter. 
Ttie  right  brigade,  therefore,  moved  forward  against  the  lleviPs 
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Den,  cleared  that,  and  when  it  afterward  moved  against  Round 
Top,  found  it  occupied  and  was  beaten  back. 

We  can  only  say  that  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  question 
whether  the  attack  on  Round  Top  was  advisable  or  not  should 
have  been  submitted  to  the  general  that  had  so  strongly  advised 
Lee  not  to  attack  the  Grettj^burg  position  at  all. 

His  summary  message  to  the  divisional  commander  to  cany 
out  the  original  plan  at  least  lays  him  open  to  the  suspicion 
that,  although  he  was  prepared  to  obey  orders,  it  was  like  a 
machine  and  not  like  an  intelligent  being.  There  was  no 
question  of  acting  on  his  own  initiative  even,  and  of  taking  it 
on  himself  to  modify  his  instructions.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  might  have  communicated  with 
him  at  once,  just  as  his  subordinates  had  done  with  himself. 

On  this  same  evening  of  the  battle  of  July  S  there  was  a 
very  curious  exercise  of  initiative,  a  very  marked  assumption  of 
responsibility,  on  the  part  of  two  Federal  officers.  One  of  these 
was  Greneral  Warren,  who,  on  seeing  Round  Top  without  a 
single  bayonet  on  it,  dashed  down  the  hill  and  ordered  up  the 
first  regiment  he  came  across.  The  other  was  the  regimental 
commander,  who,  although  following  the  leading  battalion  of 
his  brigade,  on  receiving  an  urgent  demand  for  assistance  from 
a  senior  officer  of  the  general  staff,  accompanied  by  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  situation,  broke  the  line  of  march  of  his 
brigade  without  hesitation,  and  marched  straight  up  the  hill, 
arriving  in  time  to  seeing  its  possession  to  the  Federals. 

In  Grermany,  where  the  advantages  of  the  initiative  are 
most  highly  appreciated,  this  question  of  how  far  a  commander, 
coming  up  in  support  with  orders  to  move  to  a  certain  locality,  is 
justified  in  answering  urgent  appeals  for  assistance  from  another 
locality  altogether,  and  in  departing  from  his  original  orders,  is 
often  very  warmly  discussed. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Woerth,  in  1870, 
which  has  been  made  the  text  of  a  long  discussion  in  a  Grerman 
study  of  that  battle ;  a  study  which  is  well  worth  reading,  and 
which,  for  the  consolation  of  those  who  do  not  read  Grerman, 
was  admirably  paraphrased,  by  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  in  the 
*  Contemporary  Review '  for  June  1892. 
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In  thif  case  it  does  not  appear  that  the  need  of  support  was 
absolutely  neoenary  in  order  to  save  the  day.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  situation  which  clearly  indicated,  as  at  Round  Top,  that 
if  the  supporting  troops  obeyed  their  original  orders  the  battle 
would  be  lost 

The  third  day  of  Grettjrsburg  dawned  on  two  armies  that 
still  stood  face  to  hoe  on  equal  terms.  The  Confederates  had 
carried  the  Peach  Ordiard,  and  Johnson^s  division  was  estab- 
lished on  Gulp's  Hill,  but  the  Federals  occupied  a  stronger 
ponition  than  on  the  previous  day,  the  line  from  Cemetery  Hill 
to  Round  Top.  Tlidr  strongest  corps,  which  had  not  come 
up  until  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  had  not  yet  been  engaged ; 
and  their  troops  were  concentrated  in  a  horseshoe  which  did 
not  measure  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles.  They  had  in- 
deed suffered  a  severe  repulse  the  previous  afternoon.  But 
the  Generals,  assembled  at  a  council  of  war  after  the  battle 
had  ceased,  had  resolved,  with  scarcely  one  dissentient  voice, 
to  maintain  their  ground  despite  their  heavy  losses ;  and  the 
morning  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  dajrs  in  American 
history  saw  their  volunteer  soldiers,  worn  and  exhausted  as  they 
were  with  two  days'  fighting,  which  had  been  all  against  them, 
outflanked  on  one  wing,  and  with  an  enemy  before  them  who 
had  beaten  them— or  rather  their  generals— in  battle  after 
battle,  Htill  resolute,  confident,  and  even  cheerful.  By  all  the 
rules  of  war  they  should  have  been  demoralised  and  unnen'cd. 
Yet  they  were  never  in  better  spirit  for  the  fight  than  on  this 
third  day  of  battle,  with  their  line  of  retreat  seriomly  threatened 
by  the  presence  of  Johnson's  division  in  rear  of  their  right  wing 
and  with  nothing  but  disaster  during  the  pa^t  two  days  to  look 
hark  upon.  Surely  they  had  inherited  the  best  quality  of 
RntiKh  soldiers.  They  refused  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
lwiit<fi. 

The  Confederates  flushed  with  the  [MurtiiJ  triumph  of  the 
priTi-fling  day,  had  no  helplesn  prey  befon»  them.  When  the 
liirht  broke  on  the  Cemetery  Ridge,  showing  the  Northern 
hfttterios  and  battalions  still  in  position,  covered  by  breastworks 
ami  stone  walls  And  commanding  the  long  o|)cn  slopes  to  the 
wcjitwanl,  it  was  e%ndent  that  the  hanlest  part  of  the  task  was 
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yet  to  be  accomplished.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  army 
was  badly  placed  for  attack.  From  Johnson^s  left  on  Culp^s 
Hill  to  Longstreet^s  right  below  Round  Top,  the  front  covered 
no  less  than  five  miles,  more  than  twice  the  fit)nt  occupied  by 
their  opponents,  who  were  also  superior  in  numbers. 

Nor  was  it  possible  to  shift  troops  from  one  flank  to  the 
other.  The  roads  by  which  they  would  have  to  pass  were  not 
only  visible  from  Cemetery  Ridge,  but  were  commanded  by  the 
Federal  Artillery.  The  army,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
cavalry,  had  blundered  into  battle  on  the  first  day.  Ewell  had 
then  attacked  from  the  north,  and  it  was  ahnost  impracticable 
afterwards  to  contract  the  line  to  a  reasonable  length.  Such 
an  extent  of  front,  manned  by  only  60,000  men,  swallowed 
up  ahnost  all  reserves ;  and  on  the  morning  of  July  8,  Lee  had 
one  of  the  hardest  problems  to  deal  with  that  was  ever  proposed 
upon  the  field  of  battle :  Which  part  of  that  long  extended 
line  should  be  thrust  forward  to  make  the  decisive  stroke,  which 
was  to  annihilate  the  last  army  of  the  Federals  in  the  east,  and 
drive  the  Northern  Government  from  the  capital  ? 

So  confident  was  he  in  the  powers  of  the  gallant  men  he  had 
led  so  often  to  victory  that,  difficult  as  was  his  task,  Lee  never 
seems  for  a  single  moment  to  have  despaired  of  success.  Yet 
the  day  opened  ominously.  As  the  sun  rose,  a  vigorous  attack 
of  the  Federals  on  Culp's  Hill,  prepared  during  the  night,  drove 
Johnson^s  division  in  panic  down  the  hill.  But  the  great 
Confederate  general  was  not  disconcerted  by  the  mishap.  It 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  support  Johnson  with 
sufficient  force  to  make  an  attack  on  Culp^s  Hill  decisive,  and 
his  mind  was  already  seeking  to  find  a  point  where  he  could 
attack  with  all  his  strength,  and  where,  to  the  Federals,  defeat 
would  mean  annihilation.  The  right  flank  of  the  enemy  was 
secure,  for  he  could  not  move  troops  in  that  open  country  to 
attack  it,  and  it  was  far  from  their  line  of  retreat.  The  left 
flank  rested  on  the  impregnable  position  of  Round  Top,  and  he 
dared  not  weaken  his  line  to  turn  it.  There  remained  only  the 
centre,  and  he  determined  to  try  Napoleon's  decisive  stroke. 

The  action  began  at  1  p.m.,  by  which  time  the  Confederates 
had  brought  140  guns  into  line  from  opposite  Gettysburg  to 
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the  Peach  Orchard  ridges.  Tlieir  fire  was  answered  by  ninety 
Federal  guns  upon  the  opposing  crest  At  3  o^dock  the 
hostile  artillery  ceased  fire.  Eleven  ammunition  wagons  had 
been  blown  up,  but  the  losses  had  not  been  heavy ;  in  fact,  the  fire 
wan  more  dangerous  behind  the  ridge  than  on  its  crest.  Hie 
fire  was  not  concentrated,  but  scattered  over  the  whole  field, 
llie  Federal  chief  of  artillery,  however,  found  his  ammunition 
was  running  low,  and  resolved  to  keep  his  remaining  rounds  for 
the  assault  which  he  knew  must  follow.  The  Confederates,  on 
finding  that  the  enemy  had  ceased  fire,  immediately  moved 
forward  to  attack,  thus  making  that  too  common  mistake  of 
ne^ecting  to  bombard  the  enemy^s  infimtry  when  his  guns  have 
bcun  silenced.  During  the  artiUery  duel  the  Federal  infantry 
had  been  lying  bdiind  the  entrenchments  and  stone  walls. 
They  had  suffered  but  little  loss;  they  were  in  no  wise  de- 
moraliifcd,  and  were  perfectly  ready  to  defend  the  position  to 
the  last. 

Lten  Hcheme  of  attack  was  this.  Longstrcet,  who  had  been 
reinforced  in  the  night  by  a  fresh  division  of  6,000  men, 
Viiginians,  some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  army,  and  led  by 
General  Pickett,  one  of  the  most  daring  amongst  the  Confederate 
oflioen,  was  to  send  in  three  divisions,  one  of  his  own  and  two 
of  Hill's,  numbering  about  16,000  bayonets,  and  the  flanks  of 
the  column  were  to  be  protected  by  the  advance  of  the  artiUery. 
Nor  was  this  all,  at  least  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lee^s 
staff  officerK.  He  intended,  according  to  them,  that  the 
attack  should  be  supported  by  Longstreet's  two  remaining 
di%'isions,  and  the  general  was  authoriiied  to  employ  another 
of  Ilill'ii  divisions  if  necessary,  in  all  90,000  men.  This  General 
I^ngstreet  denies,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  divisions 
of  his  right  wing,  posted  opposite  the  Federal  left,  never  moved 
a  f%tep  forward  nor  were  ordered  to  make  any  attempt  whatM>- 
e\cr  i*%en  to  demonstrate  in  favour  of  the  attacking  column. 

ITie  attack,  then,  was  made  by  15,000  men  in  two  lines. 
Hrkftt  k'ttling,  Pettigrew  in  short  echelon  (100  iMces)  to  the 
li-ft  rear,  and  Wilcox^s  brigade  to  the  right  llie  distanci*  the 
iiu-ii  hml  to  tra%'erse  was  nearly  1,200  yanh  in  width.  The 
gniuiMl  WAS  open,  and  intervening  between  them  and  the  enemy 
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were  several  fences,  a  field  of  corn,  a  tiny  brook,  and  then  the 
open  slopes  to  the  Federal  position,  covered  on  the  crest  by 
earthworks  and  stone  walls. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  position  they  were  to 
storm,  and  the  terrible  fire  at  that  range  which  the  Federal 
artillery,  coming  into  action  again  as  they  advanced,  poured 
into  their  ranks,  Pickett's  Virginians  advanced  with  a  st^diness 
and  precision  which  called  forth  the  generous  admiration  of 
their  gallant  enemy.  Only  the  skirmishers  in  front  used  their 
rifles,  and  the  long  lines  in  rear  pressed  forward  without  a  check. 
Thrown  somewhat  into  disorder  in  clearing  the  fences  of  the 
Emmetsburg  road,  they  wheeled  half-left  at  the  house  which 
stood  in  their  path,  and  moved  straight  up  the  slopes  in  the 
direction  of  a  conspicuous  clump  of  trees.  The  long  lines  of 
Federal  infantry  opened  on  them  in  front.  The  guns,  loaded 
with  canister,  tore  great  gaps  through  the  crowded  ranks,  and 
frt)m  the  slopes  of  Little  Round  Top  they  were  enfiladed  by 
more  than  one  battery.  As  they  approached  the  ridge  their 
lines  were  torn  by  incessant  volleys  of  musketiy,  and  the  second 
line  crowded  in  upon  the  first.  Under  the  heavy  fire  the 
supporting  division  on  the  left  had  given  way,  and  a  Federal 
brigadier,  throwing  forward  a  regiment  with  ready  judgment, 
enfiladed  Pickett's  line.  Yet  with  imfaltering  courage  the 
Virginians  broke  into  the  double,  and  with  an  irresistible  charge 
went  through  and  over  the  stone  walls  which  confr*onted  th^n, 
driving  back  their  defenders,  from  flank  to  flank,  and  planting 
their  colours  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

But  they  were  few  in  number ;  and,  as  in  the  history  of 
too  many  famous  charges,  at  the  moment  of  their  success  they 
looked  back  vainly  for  support.  Not  a  single  Confederate 
bayonet,  save  in  the  hands  of  wounded  or  retreating  men,  was 
between  them  and  the  ridge  from  which  they  had  advanced, 
1,200  yards  in  rear.  Fiercely  they  struggled  to  maintain  their 
position,  but  their  courage  had  been  thrown  away.  The 
Federals,  though  driven  back,  had  not  lost  heart.  The  defence 
was  as  stubborn  as  the  attack  was  dashing.  Fresh  laments 
came  thronging  up,  and  within  ten  minutes  Pickett,  with  the 
relics  of  his  brave  5,000,  was  retreating  down  the  slope.    It 
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may  be  a  fitting  climax,  that  magnifioent  charge,  to  a  battle 
never  hiirpaiwcd  for  desperate  fighting ;  and  it  seems  according 
to  the  fitncKH  of  things  that  the  two  commanden  should  have 
tacitly  agreed  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  dose.  Meade  made 
no  attempt  to  initiate  a  counter-attack  ;  and  during  the  night, 
iflowly  followed  by  his  adversary,  Lee  fell  back  through  the 
South  Mountain  passes,  and  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia. 

^rhe  losses  in  the  battle  amounted  to  over  S0,000  on  either 
>ide,  and  it  is  said  that  Pickett  alone  lost  six-sevenths  of  his 
utrength. 

Tliere  are  two  points  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
third  day^s  battle.  First,  the  want  of  co-operation.  What 
sight  more  curious  than  to  see  two  armies,  each  of  over 
60,000  men,  watching  in  breathless  silence  the  advance  of 
15,000?  Why  were  not  Ewell's  troops  attacking  on  the  left 
ami  LongxtreeVs  remaining  divisions  on  the  right  ?  We  can 
only  say  that  some  one  blundered.  Again,  remember  that 
Kckett^s  flanks  were  to  have  been  protected  by  the  advance 
of  the  artillery,  but  the  Confederate  batteries,  when  the 
artillery  duel  ceased,  had  expended  nearly  all  their  ammunition, 
and  this  all  important  circumstance  was  never  reported  to 
General  Lee. 

I  have  Nai<l  very  little  of  the  tactical  use  made  by  General 
^feade  of  his  formidable  position,  but  1  would  commend  to 
anyone  who  may  iit  some  future  time  i*are  to  study  thiit  battle 
in  detail,  to  notice  particularly  how  skilfully  he  UMtl  his  re- 
<4*r^-e?S  transferring  them  from  point  to  point  and  throwing 
them  without  hesitation  into  the  fight  at  the  [N)int  where  they 
were  most  needed,  and  how  he  wiui  assisted  in  so  doing  by  the 
small  front  and  great  depth  of  his  poetition. 

'lliere  are  still  a  few  [x>ints  on  which  I  should  like  to 
touch. 

A**  n^ganls  the  employment  of  the  cnvnlr}*  in  the  Imttle  of 
(fettynlMirg,  there  are  one  or  two  incidents  worth  notice.  On 
thf*  thini  (lay  the  Feileral  ciivalr>'  south  of  Round  Top  did 
pNid  M.*r\ice«  both  dismounted  und  iiiountcil.  Di.Hniounting 
uxkI  otx*upying  some  stone  walls  they  ix>ni|M»lled  I^ngstreet  to 
(iituch  a  force  to  his  right  in  onler  to  hold  them  in  check ; 
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and^  mounted,  they  made  a  gallant  charge  across  very  difficult 
country  soon  after  Picketfs  charge  had  been  repulsed.  This 
charge  was  certainly  attended  by  heavy  losses*  But  it  threw 
the  Confederate  infantry  on  this  wing  into  confusion,  and  had 
it  been  followed  up  by  the  Federal  infantry  on  Round  Top 
might  have  had  a  startling  effect.  The  cavalry,  however,  was 
unsupported ;  but  the  confusion  it  created  in  the  Confederate 
ranks,  difficult  as  the  ground  was  over  which  it  charged — rocks, 
timber,  and  stone  walls — leads  up  to  the  reflection  that  had 
Pickett  been  supported  by  cavalry  the  counter-attacks  on  his 
flank  and  the  rallying  of  the  Federal  regiments  when  he  carried 
the  ridge  would,  at  least,  have  been  much  interfered  with. 
But  Lee  had  no  cavalry  available.  Stuart  was  well  away  on 
the  left  wing,  north-east  of  Grettysburg,  engaged  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Federal  horse.  He  made  a  vigorous  charge  about 
the  same  time  that  Pickett  moved  out,  evidently  with  the 
design  of  spreading  panic  in  rear  of  Meade^s  army  and  so 
aiding  the  frontal  attack,  but  was  beaten  back  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  flght. 

In  the  wars  of  the  future,  when  two  armies  are  drawing 
near  each  other,  the  independent  cavalry  divisions  will  come 
into  contact,  and  they  will  concentrate  for  a  cavalry  battle, 
possibly  leaving  either  the  front  or  flanks  of  their  infantry 
uncovered,  and  affording  an  opportimity  for  the  enemy's  army 
to  approach  unobserved.  This  possibility  is  well  worth  notice, 
for  at  the  last  French  manoeuvres  at  which  I  was  present,  an 
incident  occurred  which  showed  that  when  the  cavalry  division 
is  well  out  in  front  the  commanders  in  rear  feel  a  sense  of 
security  which  is  not  alwa3rs  justified,  and  that  they  are  prone 
to  think  themselves  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  reconnoitring 
their  own  line  of  march.  The  incident  I  refer  to  was  the 
complete  surprise  of  an  entire  infantry  division  by  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  and  a  horse  artillery  battery,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  very  small  force  of  divisional  cavalry,  a  squadron  only, 
in  another  direction,  and  the  belief  that  the  independent 
cavalry  were  watching  the  flank.  As  a  matter  of  fajct  they 
were  on  this  flank,  but  very  far  to  the  front,  and  whilst  they 
were  heavily  engaged   with  infantiy  the  enemy's  brigade  had 
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worked  round  to  their  rear,  and  appeared  on  the  flank  of  the 
advancing  column.  In  the  Gettjrsburg  campaign,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Stuart  foigot  for  once  that  to  cover  the 
march  of  the  army  and  to  send  in  timely  information  are 
wr^-icGii  of  far  greater  importance  than  cutting  the  enemyV 
communications  and  haraaring  his  rear.  The  dotie  co-operation 
of  the  three  arms  is  the  secret  of  strat^cal  and  tactical  success. 
A  curious  fiurt,  as  regards  staff  duties,  and  the  extreme  care 
that  should  be  taken  in  drawing  up  instructions,  comes  out 
with  respect  to  Stuart^s  fidlures.  Lee  allowed  him  to  act  on  his 
own  judgment  as  to  moving  round  the  enemy^s  rear,  although 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  cordially  approved  of  the  idea.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  ordered  him  to  instruct  the  commander 
of  the  two  brigades  left  behind  to  watch  Hooker,  that  if  the 
Federals  moved  northward,  he  was  to  watch  *the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  army,^  moving  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
*  closing  upon  the  rear  of  the  army.**  Stuart,  in  his  orders  to 
hift  Kubordinates,  used  the  words — ^  after  the  army  has  moved, 
croHM  the  Potomac  and  foUofw  the  army,  keeping  on  its  right 
and  rear."  The  officer  concerned,  probably  ignorant  of  the 
plan  of  campaign  and  the  distribution  of  the  army  corps,  did 
fMnc  the  army,  with  wliat  result  we  know.  ITie  instructions 
he  received  from  Stuart  mihled  him.  lliey  attempted  to  cover 
all  M>rtA  of  ctmtingencies.  In  certain  [X)ints  they  lacki*d 
preciMon.  No  HtresH  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  thoM.*  two 
brigadefi  were  to  act  as  $fcreen.H  to  the  army,  nor  wan  it  any- 
nhere  imlicated  that  cloeie  contact  with  the  army  was  above 
all  things  CKsential.  In  fact,  the  main  point  was  lost  sight  of, 
or  obncured  by  references  to  less  important  objects,  which 
might  well  have  been  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  recipient. 
If  his  judgment  could  not  be  trusted,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
whom  the  command  of  a  detached  force,  and  so  im[x>rtant  a 
duty*  should  have  been  assigned. 

Stuart *N  letters  ami  also  lite's  an.*  quoted  in  *  Uattk*>  and 
I^uuicfN  of  the  Civil  War,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  l£52-a. 

'IIr*  second  point  is  the  conduct  of  the  great  infantry 
attack  on  the  Federal  centre,  llie  Staff*,  as  we  havt*  seen* 
seemed  utterly  incapable  throughout  the  battle  of  bringing  the 
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efforts  of  the  larger  units  into  timely  co-operation,  and  at  the 
most  important  crisis  of  the  whole  engagement  their  fsdlure  to 
ensure  combination  was  conspicuous.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Lee  intended  that  30,000  men  should  have 
been  employed  instead  of  15,000.  In  the  second  place,  the 
supporting  brigades  on  either  flank  were  not  well  handled ;  the 
left  brigade  was  too  close  to  the  centre,  the  right  brigade,  when 
Pickett  in  the  centre  changed  direction  a  little  to  the  left, 
moved  forward  in  the  original  direction,  soon  found  itself 
isolated,  and  fell  back.  In  fact  there  were  no  supports  at  hand 
to  confirm  success  when  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  carried, 
neither  infantry,  cavalry,  nor  artillery. 

It  is  curious  that  Osman  Pasha^s  splendid  attack  when  he 
attempted  to  break  out  of  Plevna  was  almost  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  Confederate  assault  at  Gettysburg.  He  had 
30,000  men,  of  which  15,000  formed  his  reserve.  He  also  had 
to  move  over  absolutely  open  ground,  and  he  also  was  partially 
successful.  Two  lines  of  enttenchments  were  carried*  But 
when  another  effort  was  required  to  complete  the  success,  the 
reserve  was  not  forthcoming.  Its  passage  across  the  river  had 
been  blocked  by  the  carts  of  the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  the 
town ;  and  nothing  was  left  but  surrender.  At  Chattanooga, 
again.  Grant's  most  brilliant  battle,  November  25,  1863,  the 
decisive  attack  was  made  on  a  part  of  a  position  which  seemed 
impregnable,  by  25,000  men  carefully  formed  up  in  three  lines. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  instances  show  us  the  neces- 
sity of  most  careful  preliminary  arrangements  when  a  large 
mass  of  troops  is  sent  forward  to  attack.  The  whole  force 
should  be  drawn  up  with  proper  intervals  and  distances.  Every 
commander  should  have  his  objective  pointed  out.  No  move- 
ment should  be  permitted  until  every  unit  is  ready  to  step  off 
at  the  same  moment.  Artillery  should  accompany  the  attack, 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  push  forward  into  the  fighting  line, 
and  cavalry  should  follow,  watching  for  every  opportunity  of 
striking  in.  Over  and  over  again  we  read  of  attacks  of  this 
nature  which  were  manifestly  unsuccessful  because  sufficient 
precautions  had  not  been  taken  that  the  whole  mass  of  men  to 
be  engaged  in  the  operation  should  act  in  close  co-operation, 
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because  the  operation  lacked  vigour,  and  because  Napoleon^s 
niaxim,  that  in  a  decisive  attack  the  last  man  and  the  last 
home  should  be  thrown  in,  was  disregarded. 

llie  explanation  of  the  fiulure  of  the  Confederate  staff  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fiict  that  the  majority  had  had  very 
little  previous  training  before  the  war  broke  out,  many  of  them 
being  volunteers,  pure  and  simple,  or  that  they  were  unaocus- 
toiitod  to  handle  large  masses  in  an  attack  on  a  single  objective. 
Two  months  before,  in  a  far  more  difficult  country,  in  a  dense 
forusit,  at  Chancellorsville,  far  more  complicated  movements 
hail  been  made  in  exact  combination,  and  the  decisive  attack 
had  been  made  by  a  whole  army  corps  of  25,000  men.  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  at  Gettysbuiy  Lee^s  whole  army 
suffered  from  over-oonfklenoe.  Face  to  fiuse  with  an  army  they 
had  beaten  so  often  with  inferior  numbers  they  relaxed  their 
precautions;  and  at  Chancellorvville  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  great  attack  were  made  by  General  *  Stonewsil  ^ 
Jackson,  a  tactician  of  the  first  order,  with  the  utmost  deliber- 
ation. Not  a  battalion  was  allowed  to  move  forward  until 
every  man  was  in  his  place  and  every  available  rifle  was  thrown 
into  the  fight. 

'llie  last  point  I  wish  to  touch  upon  is  the  conduct  of  both 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  artillery,  both  before  and  during 
I^ck('tt\  charge.  In  the  third  volume  of  *•  Battles  and  Leaden 
of  the  Civil  War"  we  have  descriptions  of  the  battle  by  the 
Hrtillery  conimaiideni  on  both  sides,  and  their  accounts  arc  a 
detailul  object-lesson  in  artillery  tactics  such  as  is  seldom  met 
with. 

In  the  fintt  place,  the  Federal  batteries,  although  inferior  in 
*tr\iigth,  were  ne%'er  silenced  by  the  (Confederate  fire,  but  simply 
» ithdrew,  in  the  words  of  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  •  to  replenish 
ammunition  and  to  prepare  for  the  assault  which  he  knew  must 
follow.*  (>n  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Confedemte  C*hief  of  Artillery  that  he  was  completely  imposed 
upon  by  these  tacticn.  *  He  had  never,*  he  says,  *  seen  the 
FMleral?*  withdraw  their  guns  simply  to  sa%'e  them  up  for  the 
infant n'  fight.* 

Seix>udly,  the  latter  officer  says  that  the  front  occupieti  by 
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the  artillery  was  so  long  that  it  was  not  wdl  studied ;  tk 
officers  of  different  commands  had  no  opportunity  to  examini 
each  other's  ground  for  chances  to  co-operate.     Guns  wUA 
might  have  enfiladed  the  Federal  batteries  playing  upon  PidDrift 
simply  fired  straight  to  the  front.     In  fact,  concentratioii  m 
fire  on  the  tactical  point  had  not  been  arranged,  and  dispenM 
of  fire  was  the  residt.     This  brings  us  to  a  very  curious  bm 
The  two  officers  in  charge  of  the  artillery  on  either  side  lifl 
served  in  the  same  battery  in  the  United  States  army  Mate  \ 
war.     The  Federal  had  been  the  Major,  and  the  Confeden 
had  been  placed  under  him  expressly  to  receive  instruction 
field  artillery.     At  the  final  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  in  Api 
1865,  the  two  met  and  the  conversation  turned  on  Getiysboi 
*  I  told  him,'  writes  General  Hunt,  the  Northerner,  *  that  I 
not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  cannonade  at  that  batf 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  done  justice  to  his  instruction  :  thatl 
fire,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the  point  of  attack, 
it  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  I  expected  it  would  be,  i 
scattered  over  the  whole  field.     He  was  amused  by  my  criticii 
and  said,  ^'  I  remembered  my  lessons  at  the  time,  and  when 
fire  became  so  scattered  wondered  what  you  would  think  of  it 
Well,  Hunt  thought  very  little  of  it,  for  he  says  that  *  most 
the  enemy's  projectiles  passed  orv^rhead ' — he  was  standing 
his  own  batteries — *  the  effect  being  to  sweep  the  open 
in  rear — a  waste  of  ammunition,  for  everything  here  could 
shelter.  ...  In  fact,  the  fire  was  more  dangerous  behind  i 
ridge  than  on  its  crest.' 

The  last  point  of  many  well  worth  notice  is,  that  wh 
Pickett  advanced,  descending  into  the  valley,  the  Confeden 
guns  reopened  over  the  heads  of  his  troops  '  when  the  lines  '• 
am  quotiiig  the  Confederate  Chief  of  Artillery — *  had  gol 
couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  but  the  enemy's  artillery  let 
alone  and  fired  only  at  the  infantry.' 

Here,  again,  in  the  action  of  a  large  mass  of  artillery,  ^ 
have  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  the  importance  of  careful  pf\- 
liminary  arrangements,  and   the  necessity  of  training  otBcti^ 
when   lai-ge  numbers  of  batteries  are  employed,  to  make  c    J 
operation  against  the  tactical  objective  their  first  thought 
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CHAPTER  XI 
THE  campak;x  in  the  wilderness  of 

VIRGINIA,    1864 

Thkbk  IK  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  a 
letter  written  to  an  oflkial  in  France  during  the  great  campaign 
of  1H07,  which  haj»  reference  to  the  theoretical  study  of  the  art 
of  war.  llie  Emperor  complains  that  it  is  very  difliailt  to 
know  vhat  IkmiLh  are  uwful  for  the  study  of  military  history, 
and  declares  that,  owing  to  this  difficulty,  he  had  read  a  great 
many  books  which  he  fouml  (|uite  worthless,  and  had  thus 
wa**ted  a  great  deal  of  time. 

It  is  perhap  a  further  proof— if  further  proof  were  nca»- 
sary — of  the  great  im])ortancc  which  the  greatest  of  all  soldiers 
iLHtiigned  to  theoretical  study,  that  he  should  have  found  time, 
in  the  mid^t  of  a  great  army  actually  ctmfronted  by  the  enemy, 
to  write*  a  letter  on  such  a  subject.  But  it  is  nut  my  puqiOM.* 
to  4inphA>iM.>  the  lc*sM>n  which  may  Ix.*  deducetl  from  his  wonls, 
and  to  enlarge  on  the  necessity  of  our  making  ourselves 
Ar(|iiainted  with  tlu*  gn*at  cumfMigns  of  history.  Such  a  cour^* 
of  •'titrly  |ia<«  for  it^  chief  end  the  edunition  of  the  mental 
f;uniItieH,  the  strengthening  of  the  intelKrt,  and  tlu*  develop- 
HU'iit  of  a  ca|Micity  for  liani  thinking.  I  om  scarcely  imagine 
tluit  it  if*  ••till  nei*eshar}'  to  defend  the  ailvantages  of  i^lucHtion  ; 
nor  in  tlM*re  anyone  liold  enough  nowailays  to  deny  tliat  an 
.u  ti\i-  iiiU.'Ilt'ct  and  a  ca|mcity  for  hard  thinking  are  aliMilutely 
n-fjui^ite  in  any  offii*er  who  a*«])ires  to  i-unmiand  trtiop  nitli 
honour  and  suc(t*ss.  It  is  only  the  unnliiruted  who  cry  out 
a^iiin^t  ulucation ;  only  the  igiionuit  who  aiv  unable  to  n*ali>e 
the  lM*ni'fit>  of  knowledge ;  only  the  man  whi>M»  iileits  of  war 
xrv  aliMilutely  different  from  tho!»e  of  Nuiiolfon  and  Wellington, 
lacking  the  common-sense  with  which  those  great  men  were  so 
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pre-eminently  gifted,  who  dare  rail  at  the  study  which  they 
considered  so  essential. 

I  think  that  to-day  we  are  all  of  us  quite  willing  to  take 
the  world^s  most  famous  soldiers  as  our  masters,  and  to  accept 
their  methods  and  their  teaching  as  the  best  means  of  making 
and  of  learning  war. 

But  Wellington  and  Napoleon  are  not  the  only  masters  of 
war,  and  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  rising 
soldiers  a  very  great  ccunpaign  which  has  by  no  means  attracted 
the  attention  it  deserves,  yet  which  is  full  of  instruction  for 
officers  of  all  ranks,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  gives  a  better 
clue  to  the  fighting  of  the  future  than  any  other  which  histoiy 
records.  In  May  1864,  when  the  campaign  began,  the 
Americans  had  been  fighting  for  just  three  years.  Their 
armies,  which  had  to  be  improvised  on  the  spot,  out  of  a 
civilian  population,  absolutely  innocent  of  all  military  know-  * 
ledge,  were  not  very  good  for  the  first  year  or  so.  They  were 
certainly  not  equal  to  regular  troops.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
when  we  consider  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured, 
that  it  could  have  been  otherwise.  But  three  years  of  active 
service  told  their  tale.  General  Sherman,  a  man  whose  ability 
and  honesty  none  can  deny,  has  written  that  after  1863 — that 
is,  in  the  year  of  the  Wilderness  campaign — they  were  equal 
to  any  European  troops.  I  see  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
acciu^cy  of  this  observation,  and  I  believe,  moreover,  that  in 
very  many  respects  the  American  armies  of  which  he  spoke 
were  superior  and  more  advanced  in  military  knowledge  than 
even  the  Germans  in  1870.  The  American  regular  officers  who 
filled  the  higher  grades  were  remarkably  well-educated  and 
well-trained  soldiers  before  the  war  began,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  three  years'  experience  in  handling  huge  masses 
of  men,  of  incessant  fighting  against  very  gallant  enemies  in  a 
very  difficult  country,  had  not  stimulated  the  acute  American 
intellect,  already  well  cultivated,  to  evolve  strategical  and 
tactical  methods  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modem 
warfare. 

What  these  methods  were  I  shall  try  to  make  clear,  and 
I  think  that  some  day  the  majority  will  be  induced  to  agree 
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with  iny  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  \h\»  campaign  an  a  clue 
to  the  fighting  of  the  future.  The  American  armies  were 
compoited  of  volunteers,  with  a  iimall  leaven  of  r^;ular  officers, 
who  filled  the  higher  commands  and  the  principal  appointments 
on  the  Htafl.  Now  I  do  not  think  I  am  predicting  impossibilities 
wlicn  I  Hay  that  armies  somewhat  similar  in  constitution  may 
at  jiome  future  date  have  to  be  handled  by  ourselves.  England 
has  before  now  been  drawn  willy-nilly  into  continental  wars ; 
%hc  has  before  now  had  to  engage  in  a  life-and-<ieath  struggle 
with  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  eariy  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  her  troops  engaged,  not  only  on  the  mainland  of 
Kun>|M\  but  in  almost  every  important  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  in  almost 
everv*  single  colony  or  outlying  dependency  in  possession  of  her 
enemit'w.  In  the  great  French  war,  although  transport  was  far 
more  difficult  than  it  is  to-<lay,  there  were  few  parts  of  the 
globe  to  which  the  English  na>'y  did  not  convey  Enj^ish 
troop ;  and  a  list  of  the  various  countries  and  islands  which 
were  captured,  occupied,  and  garrisoned  by  English  soldiers  is 
very  suggestive  reading.  Hie  very  names  on  our  regimental 
coloun  remind  us  that  at  every  point  of  a  hostile  or  friendly 
State  which  can  be  reached  by  sea  those  colours  have  been 
plant4*fl :  and  history  tells  us  with  what  extraonlinary  effect  the 
combinetl  naval  and  military  force  of  England,  often  insignifi- 
cant in  numl)ers  but  backed  up  by  a  long  purse,  have  struck  at 
the  reM>urccs,  the  commerce,  and  the  prestige  of  her  most 
formidable  enemies. 

Hintory  repeats  itself,  lliere  is  no  sign  whatever,  despite 
long  Vi-ars  of  |ieace,  that  the  prospect  of  our  being  drawn 
into  a  great  European  conflict  is  more  remote  than  hereto- 
fcin*.  IncTeaM-fl  pnKiperity,  greater  wealth,  and  wider  interests 
c-Hii  M-arcely  l)e  couMdered  as  liecurity  in  themitelvcs  against 
attack.  It  is  true  that  in  the  navy  we  liave  our  fir^t  line 
of  di'feiu-e,  but  thin  \ery  title  proves*  it.s  weakness.  ITie  na%y 
i^  a  defeiiMve  fon*e,  pure  and  simple,  and  without  i\w  assi^t- 
ani-e  of  the  anny  it  is  passive ;  it  can  wanl  ofT  the  blow ;  but 
it  cannot  n*tuni  it,  and  if  our  efforts  Here  i*onfined  to  naval 
o|M'niti4in<s  the  counter*Htn>ke,  the  soul  of  the  dt>fenc\>,  would 
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be  impossible.  We  could  scarcely  hope  either  to  annihilate  or 
to  exhaust  our  enemy.  It  is  possible  my  judgment  may  be  at 
fault — I  stand  open  to  correction — but  as  yet  I  see  no  cause  to 
believe  that  in  any  future  European  struggle  in  which  we  shall 
be  engaged  our  traditions  will  be  forgotten,  and  that  British 
troops  will  not  be  despatched  to  occupy  those  extremities  ot 
the  enemy^s  possessions  which  the  command  of  the  sea  lays  open 
to  our  attack.  I  cannot  imagine  that  our  duties  will  be  limited 
to  garrisoning  ports  and  coaling  stations,  and  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive a  second  Peninsular  or  Crimean  ccunpaign.  And  wh&i  we 
consider  the  large  resources  which  we  have  now  at  our  disposal, 
the  enormous  reserve  which  the  Volunteer  force  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  provides,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  ima^e 
that  this  reserve  will  prefer  to  remain  idle  when  the  honour  of 
the  country  is  at  stake.  _ 

K  I  see  in  the  future  an  English  general  at  the  head  of 
an  army  far  larger  than  that  which  drained  the  life-blood 
of  Napoleon^s  empire  in  the  Peninsula,  if  I  see  our  colours 
fl3dng  over  even  a  wider  area  than  in  the  year  which  preceded 
Waterloo,  you  may  think  that  I  am  over-sanguine ;  but  to 
my  mind  the  possibility  exists,  and  with  it  the  probability 
that  the  forces  which  are  employed  upon  the  coimter-stroke 
will  be  constituted,  at  least  in  part,  as  were  the  armies  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  Our  men  will  not  all  be  regulars. 
They  will  come  straight  from  civil  life,  and  to  civil  life 
they  will  return.  The  habits  and  prejudices  of  civil  life  wiU 
have  to  be  considered  in  their  discipline  and  instruction, 
and  officers  will  have  to  recognise  that  troops  without  the 
traditions,  instincts,  and  training  of  regular  soldiers,  require  a 
handling  different  from  that  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
employ.  To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  American  War  by  English 
soldiers.  Some  of  the  American  officers  could  get  as  much  out 
of  the  volunteers  as  out  of  veteran  troops.  Others,  who  did 
not  understand  their  peculiar  prejudices,  failed  to  acquire  their 
confidence,  and,  despite  their  ability,  failed  in  every  operation 
they  undertook.  With  regulars  they  would  probably  have  been 
successful ;  with  volunteers  they  fell  from  disaster  to  disaster. 
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It  u  fXMiible  that  all  wiU  not  agree  with  me.  Some  may  consider 
that  the  syviem  of  command  adopted  for  the  regular  army  is 
applicable  to  all  troops  who  wear  a  uniform.  But  a  dose  study 
of  the  American  campaigns  has  forced  upon  me  the  conviction 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  volunteers  under  militaiy  law. 
The  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  the  regular  army  are 
doubtless  enough  to  ensure  their  obedience  and  subordination, 
but  something  more  is  required  to  secure  their  confidenoe,  and 
to  make  them  reliable  under  circumstances  of  danger,  difficulty, 
and  hardship.  What  this  is  may  be  learned  from  the  lives  of 
the  American  genouls,  Lee,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Han- 
cock, and,  perhaps  above  all,  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  following 
in  an  extract  taken  from  an  article  on  Hancock,  one  of  the  most 
ftuccemfiil  corps  commanders  in  the  Wilderness  campaign. 

*  He  never  sneered  at  the  volunteers.  He  made  them  feel, 
by  hui  evident  respect,  his  hearty  greeting,  his  warm  approval 
of  everything  they  did  well,  that  he  regarded  them  just  as  fully, 
just  as  truly,  soldiers  of  the  United  States  as  if  they  belonged 
to  his  own  old  regiment.  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  Han- 
cock met  his  new  command.  We  know  with  what  aaiduity, 
patience*  and  good  feeling,  what  almost  pathetic  eagerness  to 
learn  and  to  imitate,  the  Volunteers  of  1861  sought  to  tit  them- 
selves to  take  their  part  in  the  great  struggle.  He  saw  that  it 
was  of  extreme  importance  to  promote  the  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  volunteer  regiments,  to  lead  them  to  think 
that  they  could  do  anything,  and  were  the  equals  of  anybody. 
But  Hancock  was  a  man  of  sound  common  sense,  who  mider- 
fttood  human  nature  thoroughly,  and  was  therefore  fit  for  high 
command.  He  was  not  a  mere  drill-sergeant,  not  a  mere  fight- 
ing animal,  and  not  a  mixture  of  officialism  and  routine.^ 

lliin  in  nut  the  only  point  on  which  English  soldiers  can 
draw  iuHtniction  from  a  study  of  the  war.  llie  command  of 
the  '^ett,  and  combined  military  and  naval  operations,  played 
throughout  a  most  important  part,  hjkI  in  the  WildenicM  cain- 
ptiif^i  tilt*  »trati-^'  of  the  attacking  side  dependwl  on  the*  same 
rarilitit*^  for  changing  the  \msch  of  supply  and  the  lincA  of  opera- 
tion^ a>  were  maile  uni*  of  in  the  Peninsula,  in  1854,  and  in 
\HH*i,     In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  operations  of  the  Fetleral 
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army  were  the  counterpart  of  many  English  campaigns. 
Again,  the  country  over  which  the  troops  moved  and  fought 
was  difficult  in  the  extreme.  The  maps  available  were  few  and 
bad.  Virginia,  the  theatre  of  war,  was  thinly  populated — not 
half  opened  up.  A  great  part  of  the  State  was  covered  with 
primeval  forest.  There  were  immense  tracts  of  swamp  and 
jungle  which  were  terra  incognita  to  all  but  a  few  farmers  and 
their  negro  slaves.  The  roads  were  as  scarce  and  indifferent 
as  the  maps.  The  country  produced  but  little  in  the  way  of 
supplies ;  and  the  invaders,  when  they  crossed  the  border,  had 
the  very  difficulties  to  face  which  so  often  confront  English 
troops,  engaged  in  rounding  off  the  comers  of  the  Empire  by 
annexing  some  considerable  tracts  of  savage  territory.  The 
organisation  of  the  auxiliary  departments,  the  supply,  the 
medical,  and  the  reconnoitring,  which  enabled  the  Americans  to 
overcome  those  difficulties,  afford  valuable  suggestions  to  our- 
selves. 

I  may  also  notice,  though  the  setme  observation  applies  to 
the  study  of  any  campaign  whatever,  that  there  is  much  instnic- 
tiop  to  be  gained  on  two  points  on  which  text-books  and 
field-exercises  are  necessarily  silent,  and  which  are  yet  of  far 
more  importance  than  strategical  dispositions  or  formations. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  almost  indefinable  force  which 
Napoleon  declared  was  as  to  the  physical,  that  is  to  numbers, 
armament,  and  physique,  as  three  to  one.  Any  general  who 
ever  made  war  successfully  relied  far  more  on  the  moral 
effects  of  his  manoeuvres  than  on  the  mere  fighting  qualities  of 
his  troops ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  absolute  truth,  that  it  was 
because  he  understood  the  immense  power  of  moral  influences 
that  he  was  successful.  But  as  it  is  the  most  important,  so 
this  factor  in  war  is  the  very  hardest  to  teach.  Still  it  can  be 
taught,  or  rather  it  can  be  learned,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  to  this  that  Napoleon  referred  when  he  said  that 
reading  and  re-reading  the  campaigns  of  the  greatest  captains 
was  the  best  means  of  learning  the  art  of  war.  I  should  find  it 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  task  to  discuss  this  subject  at 
length,  but  I  can  do  no  more  here  than  to  advise  young  officers^ 
whenever  they  take  up  a  book  on  military  history,  to  keep  this 
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factor  always  before  their  minds,  to  note  every  instance  in  whidi 
it  exerted  an  effect,  to  take  to  heart  the  way  in  which  it  was 
employed,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  to  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  its  value  rather  than  to  mechanical  aids,  such  as 
formations  and  fortifications,  that  the  greatest  captains  owed 
their  nctories.  The  second  point  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
individual  character  of  the  commander.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  can  all  of  us,  by  merely  realising  the  mixture  of  pru- 
dence and  audacity,  the  iron  will,  the  invincible  determina- 
tion, the  dogged  perseverance,  and  the  incessant  application  of, 
for  instance,  Wellington  or  Moltke,  become  Wellingtons  or 
Moltkes  ourselves.  We  came  into  the  world  endowed  with 
certain  mental  and  moral  attributes ;  we  have,  all  of  us, 
our  weak  points,  some  perhaps  have  strong  ones,  but  we  were 
not  created  equal  in  this  respect  or  in  any  other.  Nor  is 
the  moulding  of  our  character  altogether  in  our  hands.  But 
it  is  useless  to  deny  that,  as  in  some  degree  at  least  we  are 
masters  of  oiu*  own  fate,  we  may  be  masters  in  some  degree  of 
our  own  natures.  Example  is  a  potent  force  in  this  world. 
We  may  never  reach  the  ideal  after  which  we  strive,  but  it  is 
within  our  power  to  approach  it ;  and  the  effort  to  acquire  the 
qualities  which  have  distinguished  great  soldier^t  will  not  be  a 
barren  one. 

The  memories  of  what  they  did  and  what  they  dared  may 
inspire  us  some  day  to  imitate  them,  however  feebly  ;  and  even 
a  weak  imitation  may  be  superior  to  the  working  of  natural 
impulse.  In  militaiy  history  the  very  highest  ideals  may  be 
found ;  and  here  again  I  would  advise  students  of  campaigns 
to  mark  the  influence  of  the  character  of  great  soldiers  on 
difficult  operations  And  to  learn  how  determination,  perse%*erance, 
ami  the  fixed  resolve  to  conquer,  have  enabled  them  to  triumph 
o\er  <)l)HtAcle!i  before  which  men  of  weaker  fibn*  would  have 
tunnel  ai»ide.  To  keep  theite  |xnnifi  always  lx*fore  our  minds, 
the  influence  of  morai  and  the  influence  of  individual  character, 
i«  th<'  true  way  of  wtudying  military  hi^tor}'. 

With  these  olMcrvations  I  come  to  the  rampaign  it»elf,  and 
I  mu<»t  now  explain  the  general  situation  and  dencribe  the 
theatre  of  war.     The  Civil  Wan  as  I  have  aln*adv  Miid«  had,  at 
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^e  banning  of  May  1864,  been  going  on  for  three  years. 

^e  respective  capitals  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confed- 

.  jBracy  were  Washington  and  Richmond.     Richmond  had  been 

the  great  objective  of  all  the  fighting  throughout  the  war.     To 

/capture  Richmond  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Northerners,  to 

'  I  break  the  back  of  the  Rebellion  and  to  end  the  conflict ;  and 

i  ^  their  efforts  throughout  had  been  directed  to  this  end.     During 

/  the  preceding  three  years   they  had   made  no   less   than  five 

;/   attempts  to  reach  the  Southern  capital.     Each  one  of  these 

-'    attacks  had  been  beaten  back. 

In  May  1864,  the  United  States  Government  once  more 

resolved  to  attempt  the  seemingly  hopeless  task.    The  Northern 

army  (the  army  of  the   Potomac)  was  composed  of  the  same 

troops  that  had  been   engaged   in   these  various  expeditions. 

The   Southern  army  (the  army  of  North  Virginia)  was  the 

army  which  had  beaten  them  back  to  Washington.     Their 

■  respective  strength  at  this  time  was  as  follows : — ^The  army  of 

\  North  Virginia,  covering  Richmond,  consisted  of  three  army 

I  corps,  two  cavalry  divisions,  and  S24  guns,  giving  a  total  of 

I  62,000  officers  and  men.     The  army  of  the  Potomac  mustered 

;  180,000,  divided  into  five  army  corps,  four  divisions  of  cavalry, 

•  and  316  guns. 

At  the  head  of  the  Confederate  army  was  General  Lee,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  soldier  who 
ever  spoke  the  English  tongue.  He  had  been  in  conmiand  of 
the  army  of  Virginia  since  June  1862 — that  is  for  two  years, 
two  years  of  incessant  fighting  and  of  numerous  battles — and 
he  possessed  in  a  very  extreme  degree  the  confidence  of  his 
officers  and  the  affection  of  his  men.  The  Federal  army,  during 
this  eventful  period,  had  been  commanded  by  several  different 
generals.  The  Government  elected  the  best  general  they  could 
find  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  when  he  was  beaten  they 
relieved  him  and  sent  another.  Five  generals  in  succession  had 
held  the  chief  command.  In  1864  came  the  turn  of  Grant. 
Grant  had  hitherto  been  fighting  in  the  west  far  away  on  the 
Mississippi,  where  he  had  won  some  extraordinary  victories, 
and  had  displayed  great  ability  both  as  strategist  and  tactician. 
As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  whole  United  States  army,  the 
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positicNi  to  which  he  was  now  appointed,  he  had  to  deviie  a 
plan  to  capture  Richmond,  and  to  this  end  no  lew  than  four 
armies  were  set  in  motion.  Whilst  holding  in  his  own  hands 
the  control  of  the  campaign,  he  established  his  head  quarters 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  pivot  of  the  whole  sdieme 
of  invasion ;  for  before  that  army  lay  the  main  force  of  the 
Confederates,  its  old  rival,  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  and 
it  in  well  to  remember,  in  order  to  appredaie  Grant^s  difficulties 
and  his  streng^  of  character,  that  with  strange  troops  he  had 
now  to  encounter  a  most  formidable  advenary,  and  that  those 
troops  had  far  more  dread  of  Lee  than  confidence  in  himself. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  Grant  decided  to  march  on  Rich- 
mond. His  headquarters  were  at  Culpeper  in  Viiginia,  for  the 
Federals  had  mastered  a  certain  portion  of  that  State,  and  his 
troops,  generally  spiking,  were  massed  round  that  town.  Lee 
with  his  62,000  men  stood  opposite,  and  the  river  Rapidan, 
wide  and  deep  stream,  ran  between  the  hostile  camps.  The 
Confederate  headquarters  were  at  Orange  Court  House,  and  the 
troops  extended  along  the  river  bank  in  a  strongly  entrendied 
position.  On  the  r^t  flank  of  the  line  there  ran  a  stream 
called  Mine  Run,  and  along  this  stream  was  a  return  entrench- 
ment, striking  due  south  from  the  river.  The  dispositions  ot 
the  leaders  raise  an  interesting  question.  Lee  had  to  cover 
Richmond.  The  Federal  army  was  posted  at  Culpeper,  so% 
he  took  up  a  position  opposite  to  them  and  entrenchetl  himself.  j\ 
His  right  flank  was  very  strongly  guarded  by  the  return 
entrenchment,  and  his  left  flank  was  also  strong  by  reason  of 
the  country;  he  had  little  fear  that  he  would  be  seriously 
attacked  in  that  quarter.  Grant,  when  he  reached  Culpeper 
and  took  over  command,  found  his  opponent  directly  in  front 
of  him,  covereil  by  his  formidable  lines,  and  to  all  appearances 
barring  the  way  to  Richmond.  He  at  once  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  no  good  attacking  the  Confederate 
pcfHition  ;  there  was  not  only«  the  river  to  be  croswcd,  but 
tlH-re  were  the  entrenchments  to  be  carried.  Should  he  move 
rouiMl  find  try  to  turn  Lee^s  left  ?  The  railway  which  runs 
«outh  from  Culpeper  afforded  a  line  of  supply  which  would 
have  greatly  facilitated  this  operation.     But  if  he  worked  by 
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that  flank  Lee  would  fall  back  to  some  new  defensive  position, 
still  covering  Richmond,  and  the  Federals  would  find  no  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  him  at  a  disadvantage.     It  is  important  to 
note  carefiilly,  as  a  clue  to  the  operations,  that  Grant  was  not 
aiming  to  avoid  Lee  and  then  seize  Richmond.     That  would 
scarcely  have  been  a  judicious  plan.     Richmond  was  fortified, 
and  he  could  not  have  held  the  town  with  the  Confederate 
army  intact  behind  him  and  cutting  his  communication  with 
I  the  north.     His   intention   was   to   crush  Lee  first,  and  then 
ideal  with  Richmond  at  his   leisure;   and  in  order  to   crush 
'Lee  with  certainty,  he  wished  to  catch  him  at  a  disadvantage ; 
i.e.  to  attack  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  the  open,  on 
ground  where  it  would  have  no  time  to  entrench,  or,  by  in- 
tervening between  it  and  Richmond,  to  compel  Lee  with  his 
inferior  numbers  to  attack  the  army  of  th^  Potomac.     Putting 
uthe  first  two  lines  aside  as  impracticable  or  unpromising  he  only 
pad  a  third  left,  and  he  determined  to  move  south  past  the 
{Confederate  right. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  his  line  of  supply,  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  ran  past  the  Confederate  left, 
and  in  selecting  a  line  of  operation  by  the  opposite  flank,  he 
would  have  to  abandon  his  communications.  This  was  even  a 
more  momentous  matter  in  Virginia  than  elsewhere,  for  there 
were  no  supplies  whatever  to  be  procured  in  the  country.  The 
question  of  provisions  was  a  most  difficult  one,  but  it  had  no 
influence  on  his  determination.  He  still  held  to  the  plan  he 
thought  most  promising  of  success,  although,  in  order  to  be  bee 
for  protracted  movements,  the  army  would  have  to  carry  ten  days' 
rations  for  man  and  horse.  These  ten  days'  rations  for  130,000 
men,  together  with  ammunition  and  medical  supplies,  required 
about  5,000  wagons,  a  very  great  encumbrance  to  an  army^ 
especially  in  a  country  where  the  roads  were  few  and  bad.  It  is 
evident  that  Grant  had  no  easy  task.  Remember  that  before 
he  could  pass  Lee's  right  flank  he  had  to  cross  the  Rapidan,  and 
that  his  movement,  which  should  partake  of  the  character  of 
a.  surprise,  was  bound  to  be  hampered  by  his  enormous  train. 
He  resolved  to  march  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness.  His 
orders  were  issued  on  May  2,  and  at  midnight  on  the  3rd  the 
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troopB  started.  At  dawn  they  reached  the  river,  the  cavahy 
leading,  laid  five  bridges,  and  by  the  ni|^t  of  the  4th  neariy 
the  whole  army  and  a  portion  of  the  train  had  passed.  It  was 
certainly  a  successful  operation  to  get  these  enormous  numbers 
over  the  river  safely. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  why  Lee,  who  had  to  cover 
Richmond,  made  no  attempt  either  to  prevent  Grants  passage, 
or  to  put  himself  in  his  way  when  he  had  got  across  ?  This  is 
amoat  interesting  point  in  the  campaign,  and  it  gives  some 
idea  of  Lee^s  ability  and  daring.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
Grant  would  endeavour  to  turn  his  right  He  had  told  his 
generals  several  days  before  exactly  what  would  happen,  yet  he 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  his  enemy  crossing  the  Rapidan.  He 
did  not  allow  half  of  them  to  get  across,  then  faU  upon  them 
and  send  them  back  defeated.  He  let  the  whole  army  make 
the  patutage  without  the  slightest  molestation ;  and  remember  he 
had  only  half  the  number  of  men  that  Grant  had — 62,000 
against  190,000.  But  south  of  the  river  was  a  tract  of  peculiar 
country-,  a  district  which  was  simply  a  jungle,  significantly 
called  the  *  Wilderness  of  Virginia.^  It  extended  about  ten 
miles  south  from  the  Rapidan,  neariy  as  far  as  Spottsly^-ania 
Court  House,  and  through  this  jungle  lay  the  Federal  line  of 
march.  Before  Grant  could  get  out  into  the  open  countn*  he 
had  to  pass  through  the  Wilderness.  The  Confederates,  neariy 
all  of  them  N'irginians,  knew  this  district  well.  Lee  had 
already  fought  a  successful  battle  against  o%'erwhdming  oddn 
in  those  very  thickets,  and  he  determined  to  let  Grant  entanj^e 
himself  in  the  Wilderness  and  there  attack  him.  In  that 
most  intricate  country  where  artillery  could  not  be  used,  where 
men  fiuniliar  with  the  paths  and  clearings  would  have  a  good 
advantage  o%'er  far  superior  numbers,  he  would  throw  his 
68,000  men  on  Grant's  180,000.  Wliatevcr  may  be  said  of 
his  judgment,  everyone  must  admire  his  boldness;  and  this 
was  the  plan  he  had  in  view  when  he  allowed  Grant  to 
pu!»h  cjuietly  across  the  ri%'er  and  bring  Iun  enonnous  impedi- 
menta with  him.  \Vh<ai  he  found  that  the  Federal  army 
wa.H  well  over,  he  marched  east  from  Orange  Court  House  and 
attacked  it  in  the  Wihlemcss.     Nothing  would  ffer\e  him  but  to 
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annihilate  the  whole.  The  Confederates,  however,  had  a  long 
day^s  march  to  make  before  they  could  reach  the  field  of  battle 
their  leader  had  selected ;  so,  after  crossing  the  Ri^idan,  Grant 
had  twenty-four  hours  to  himself,  twenty-four  hours  in  which 
to  place  his  army  across  Lee^s  road  to  Richmond.  His  cavalry, 
scouting  to  firont  and  flank,  down  the  forest  roads,  found  no 
signs  of  the  enemy;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  rapid 
movement  south;  the  Confederate  commander  had  been  ap- 
parently taken  unawares ;  and,  if  he  had  moved  at  all,  had 
merely  occupied  the  return  entrenchments  along  Mine  Rim, 
a  position  very  strong  in  itself,  and  on  the  flank  of  the  Federal 
line  of  march. 

This  position  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  turn.  There  was 
comparatively  open  coimtry  to  the  south,  where  troops  could 
manoeuvre  with  ease,  and  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Federals 
could  be  made  full  use  of.  There  only  remained  to  get  dear 
of  the  Wilderness.  This  could  not  be  done  on  May  4.  The 
infimtry  and  cavalry  could  have  easily  made  the  necessary 
march,  but  the  5,000  wagons  took  nearly  thirty  hours  to 
cross  the  river,  and  the  troops  had  to  remain  encamped  in  the 
jungle  to  protect  the  train.  But  next  morning,  the  5th, 
although  the  whole  of  the  train  had  not  yet  crossed,  the 
Federals  struck  south.  Scarcely  had  they  started  on  the  march 
when  Lee's  columns  dashed  against  their  flank,  and  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  begeui. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  this  battle  would  take  much  too 
long,  but  it  is  interesting  as  on  example  of  wood-fighting  on  a 
most  extended  scale.  The  €uinies  fought  for  two  days  in  the 
jungle.  The  Federab,  however,  were  not  beaten ;  their  losses 
were  very  heavy,  but  they  just  managed  to  hold  their  own.  The 
troops  fought  well,  and  they  brought  to  their  aid  one  of  those 
new  methods  of  warfare  which  the  Americans  had  invented. 
Both  sides  suddenly  found  themselves  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  enemy.  I  need  upt  say  that  in  this  very  thickly  wooded 
country  the  cavalry  found  themselves  at  a  very  great  disad- 
vantage; they  could  get  very  little  information.  But  the 
infantry  took  good  care  of  itself.  Directly  any  brigade  or 
division  found  that  the  enemy  was  coming  up,  it  sent  out  scouts 
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to  reoonnoitre  and  immediaidy  entrendbecL  There  was  no  wait- 
ing for  orden.  If  the  general  did  not  give  the  order,  the 
battalion  or  company  oommanderB  acted  for  themaelvesy  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  men,  directly  they  halted,  threw 
up  shelter  without  waiting  for  their  superiors  to  give  the 
word.  The  entrenchments  were  strong  enough;  and  in  this 
wooded  country  they  were  easily  constructed.  There  were 
a  great  many  expert  axe-men  in  the  armies,  and  trees  were 
Mxm  felled,  or  the  £&llen  timber  gathered.  A  pile  of  logs  and 
branches  made  a  good  foundation,  over  these  the  men  threw  a 
little  earth,  and  a  parapet  was  soon  constructed  that  was  bullet- 
proof at  least.  With  both  sides  entrenched,  the  course  of  this 
battle  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  One  side  came  out  from  its 
entrenchments  and  attacked,  got  beaten  and  retired ;  the  enemy 
followed  in  pursuit,  but  was  brought  up  in  turn  by  the 
entrenchments.  In  this  thick  wood  manceuvring  was  almost 
impossible  ;  what  little  took  place  was  undertaken  by  the  Ccm- 
federates,  who  knew  the  ground.  The  troops  were  obliged  to 
U5ie  the  roads  whenever  they  made  a  movement  in  any  force ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  point  to  note  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  marching  by  the  compass.  The  forest  was  so  thick 
that  thiM  wan  the  only  way  the  battalions  could  keep  in  the 
riglit  direction.  ITie  losses  in  this  battle  were  verj'  great. 
The  FederaK  during  these  two  days,  lost  15,300  men  and 
officcni;  the  Confederates  11,000.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fiupreme  importance  of  individual  character  I  may  call  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  the  rival  commanders.  It  is  impo»ible  not 
to  recognise  liCe's  audacity.  Althou^  he  was  doubly  out- 
numbered he  allowed  the  Federals  to  cross  the  river  at  their 
leisure ;  he  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  interfere  with  them 
until  tliey  were  involved  in  the  difficult  country  in  which  he 
wished  to  find  them.  It  is  true  he  did  not  defeat  them«  but 
he  dealt  them  lo  staggering  a  blow,  and  inflicted  such  heavy 
lov<^  that  he  might  well  anticipate  that  retreat  would  be  their 
only  thought  But  in  Grant  he  hail  a  foe  of  more  than 
ordinary  tenacity.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  defeated 
over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  Miy  that  every 
general  in  the  Federal  army  had   hitherto  considered  hiniM^lf 
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inferior  to  Lee.  With  some  of  them  it  was  like  the  old  days 
upon  the  Border,  when  the  English  mothers  used  to  stop  their 
crying  children  with  the  name  of  the  Black  Douglas.  The  mere 
mention  of  Lee^s  name  to  the  officers  of  the  stamp  of  Hooker 
and  Bumside  seems  to  have  been  enough.  They  were  paralysed 
at  once. 

Now,  here  was  Grant,  a  stranger  to  his  troops,  &oe  to  face 
with  the  hero  of  the  war,  the  man  before  whom  so  many  generals 
had  gone  down.  He  had  fought  him  for  two  days  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  if  he  had  escaped  defeat  he  had  lost  a  great 
many  more  men  than  Lee,  and  the  fighting  all  through  had 
certainly  not  been  in  the  Federal  favour.  The  morning  after 
the  battle  they  brought  in  a  list  of  losses — 15,000  men — and 
the  enemy  was  still  there:  still  there  and  not  retreating! 
Grant  had  to  decide  what  to  do ;  it  was  little  use  attacking 
the  enemy  in  his  entrenchments ;  there  seemed  no  hope  of 
success,  and  the  army  would  not  have  been  surprised  had  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  retreated.  But 
despite  his  losses,  despite  the  demoralisation  of  his  troops, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not  won  an  inch  of  ground,  he 
determined  to  move  forward,  to  follow  out  his  original  plan, 
and,  if  possible,  to  cut  Lee  off  from  Richmond,  or  at  all  events 
to  force  him  to  battle  in  a  less  impregnable  position  than  the 
one  he  now  held.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  campaign. 
In  so  deciding  he  had  to  face  the  difficulty  as  regarded  com- 
munications. He  had  only  seven  days'  provisions  left,  and 
there  were  all  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  sent  to  the  rear. 
But  the  Federals  had  command  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  several 
great  water-ways  run  up  into  the  heart  of  Virginia.  There  is  the 
Rappahannock,  and  north  of  the  Rappahannock  is  another  and 
a  larger  river — the  Potomac — which  runs  past  Washington  and 
the  Northern  Border.  Both  these  rivers  are  navigable,  €uid  by 
means  of  his  command  of  the  water-ways  Grant  was  able  to 
change  his  base.  He  shifted  it  at  once  from  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railway  to  Fredericksburg  on  the  Rappahannock. 
On  May  7  the  Federals  marched  south,  and  again  they  marched 
at  midnight.     Grant's  idea  was  to  intervene  between  Lee  and 
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Richmond,  to  entrendi  himself  and  compel  his  enemy  to  attack. 
He  had  quite  raalined  the  value  of  entrenchments. 

And  now  came  a  most  curious  race,  in  which  Grant  had  a  little 
the  wont  of  the  luck.  He  made  all  his  preparations  to  get  off 
aji  flecretly  as  possible.  He  sent  his  trains  away  in  the  afternoon, 
ami  the  troops  were  not  to  move  until  darkness  had  set  in. 
Lee  had  an  idea  that  something  was  going  on.  He  expected 
that  Grant,  like  the  other  Federal  generals,  would  £&11  back 
upon  his  base,  but  he  had  an  idea  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Federal  general  might  move  on  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 
The  shortest  road  to  Richmond  ran  past  the  Court  House,  so 
that  this  insignificant  village  was  of  the  first  importance.  He 
therefore  made  preparations  to  meet  all  eventualities :  and  at 
the  same  time  that  Grant  gave  orders  for  his  troops  to  march 
at  midnight,  Lee  gave  orders  that  a  road  was  to  be  cut  throu^ 
the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Spottsylvania,  so  that  one  of  his 
army  corps  could  get  there  without  delay.  But  this  corps  was 
not  directed  to  march  until  the  next  morning.  It  was  to  move 
at  S  A.M.;  Grant  intended  to  start  at  midnight,  and  the 
Federal  route  was  by  very  little  the  longer  of  the  two.  But, 
luckily  for  the  Confederates,  the  army  corps  which  was  in- 
structed to  start  at  S  a.m.  did  not  wait  lo  long.  The  neigh- 
bouring woods  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  battle,  and  the 
general  commanding  the  corps  took  upon  himself  to  modify 
hi»  onleni.  He  wanted  to  escape  from  the  blaanng  forest,  so, 
instead  of  waiting  till  S  a.m.,  he  marched  an  hour  before  mid- 
night. Whilst  the  infantry  were  marching  through  the  night 
on  Spottsylvania  the  Federals  had  sent  on  their  cavalry  to  neiie 
the  C*ourt  House.  But  Lee  had  done  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  when  the  Federals  arrived  almost  in  sight  of  the  village 
they  found  the  way  blocked  by  the  Confederate  horsemen. 

lliis  incident  shows  the  value  of  cavalry  who  can  fight  dis* 
mounted.  The  (Confederates  had  entrenched  themselves  all  along 
the  front,  and  the  entrenchments  were  manned  with  rifles.  Al- 
though these  rifles  were  only  held  by  cavalry  Noldien,  the 
Southomen  managed  to  keep  a  much  superior  force  in  check  until 
their  infantry  came  up,  and  General  1ax\  army  was  the  first 
concentrated  round  Spottsylvania  Court  House.     When  Grant 

V 
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reached  the  field  he  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  he  had 
been  outmanceuvred,  that  his  midnight  march  had  been  no  good, 
and  that  he  was  again  confronted  by  lines  of  breast-works. 

On  the  next  day,  May  9th,  began  the  great  battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania — at  least  it  is  called  a  battle,  but  it  was  really  a  series 
of  engagements  that  continued  for  about  nine  days.    The  sketches 
show  how  skilfully  Lee  had  made  his  dispositions.     He  took  up 
a  position  between  the  two  streams  which  are  called  respectively 
the  Po  and  Ny  ;  his  front  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  numbers 
he  had  at  his  disposal ;  in  order  to  turn  the  position  his  ad- 
versary would  have  to  cross  one  of  the  streams,  and  so  divide 
his  army,  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  him  in 
detail,   and  his  line  was   far  stronger  than   that    which  he 
had  held   in  the   Wilderness.      The  country  was   still   very 
thickly   wooded — the   Federals    had  still    to    face   their   old 
difficulty  of  finding  out  where  the  enemy  was   and  in  what 
direction   his   entrenchments   ran.     The   first   two   days  were 
occupied  in  reconnaissance.     Reconnaissances,  as  we  read  about 
them  in  text-books,  are  always  executed  by  the  cavalry.     The 
worst  of  it  was  that,  although  the  Federals  had  pleniy  ot 
cavalry,  they  were  absolutely  of  no  use  at  all  in  such  a  coimtry  ; 
and  so  information  had  to  be  obtained  by  simply  sending  out 
brigades  of  infantry  to  stir  up  the  enemy,  and  to  see  if  he  was 
in   position   at   such  and  such   a  point.     Reconnaissances  in 
force  were  therefore   the  only   means  by   which  the  Federals 
could   find   out  anything  about  the  enemy ;   and  it  is  worth 
remembering,  because  reconnaissances  in  force  are  not  operations 
with  which  we  have  much  to  do,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  learned 
from  these  campaigns  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
carried  out.     On  May  10th  the  Federals  had  gathered  sufficient 
information  as  to  the  enemy's  position.     The  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  send  an  army  corps  across  the  Po  to  see  whether 
they  could  turn  Lee's  left ;  but  Lee  was  entrenched  ao  strongly 
behind  the  stream  that  attack  was  not  permitted,  and  the  corps 
was  withdrawn  after  beating  back  a  counter-stroke.     This  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th.     By  the  evening  they  had  found 
that  at  a  certain  point  on  the  opposite  flank  the  Confederate 
line  w£ts  more  accessible,  and  Grant  ordered  that  while  one 
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corps  kept  the  Confederates  employed,  a  strong  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  weak  point.  The  formation  adopted  for  the  attack 
lA  interesting ;  the  same  principle  was  observed  which  obtains 
to-day  on  the  Continent,  and  which  is  advocated  in  our  own 
Drill-book.  I  say  the  principle  only  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Federal  troops  observed  the  same  in- 
tervals and  distances  that  are  now  laid  down.  Three  di\'isions 
were  employed  :  one,  on  the  right,  was  formed. in  two  lines; 
two-deep  lines  with  a  few  skirmishers  out  in  front  at  about 
200  paces  distance.  On  the  left  there  was  the  same  forma- 
tion, a  second  division  was  formed  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  the 
centre  there  was  a  heavy  column  of  twelve  battalions  formed 
in  four  lines,  at  100  paces  distance. 

The  idea  was,  that  the  right  and  left  wings  should  attract 
the  enemy's  attention  and  attack  first,  and  that  the  central 
column,  massed  under  cover,  should  rush  the  entrenchments.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  breech-loaders  were  not  used  in  America 
except  by  the  cavalry ;  but  the  infantry  had  rifles,  and  very  good 
rifles,  for  they  could  kill  at  more  than  1,000  yards.  About  900, 
or  at  most  400,  yards  was  the  effective  range,  but  for  all  that 
they  were  very  useful  weapons  althou^  they  were  muxzle-loaders. 
This  attack  was  perfectly  successful.  It  was  prepared  by  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  central  column  managed,  by  making 
use  of  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  to  get  close  to  the  enemy\ 
works  before  it  was  observed.  The  attack  of  the  two  wings 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Confederates ;  when  the  word  to 
advance  was  given,  the  whole  twelve  battalions  moved  off  as 
one  man,  charged  the  breast-works,  swept  clean  over  them,  took 
1,200  prisoners,  captured  twenty  guns,  and  carried  a  second 
line  of  entrenchments  in  rear.  But  the  Confederates  had 
rt-sien'P  hrigailcs  cIohc  at  hand.  Hiese  made  a  determined 
ct>unter-stroke,  and  the  Federals  in  all  the  confi<lence  of  a 
Micreiwful  attack,  were  driven  out  nearly  as  quickly  an  they  got 
in.  The  men  were  exhausted  ;  they  luul  made  a  long  charge, 
the  fighting  within  the  works  had  been  very  heavy,  am/  Ihar 
no  mpporU, 

There   is  a   useful   lesson  emphasised   here.     These  great! 
of  men,  in  several  lines  one  behind  the  other,  as  has  J 
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been  shoivn  over  and  over  again,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  favour- 
able, and  the  propitious  moment  seized,  will  go  through  any- 
thing, but  if  you  want  to  keep  what  you  have  won  you  must 
have  strong  reserves  behind.  The  same  thing  occurred  at 
the  Alma,  where  the  great  redoubt  was  carried  without  any 
great  difficulty ;  but  when  the  Russian  columns  came  forward 
to  the  counter-stroke,  the  men  looked  back,  and  seeing  no 
supports  in  rear,  they  streamed  away.  Much  the  same  thing 
occurred  at  Spottsylvania  on  May  10th.  I  may  add  that,  despite 
their  deep  formation,  the  Federals  lost  but  few  men  until  tiiey 
were  attacked  in  turn  ;  the  actual  charge — the  storm  of  the 
entrenchments — ^wasnot  at  all  a  costly  proceeding. 

On  the  11th  there  was  more  reconnaissance,  and  the  same 
evening  General  Grant  determined  on  an  attack  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  central  point  of  Lee^s  entrenchments,  salient  to  the  remainder 
of  his  lines,  was  believed  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  position, 
and  during  the  night  S0,000  men  were  massed  against  it.  The 
formation  was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  partially  successful 
on  the  10th.  There  was  one  division  on  the  right  in  two  lines ; 
a  second  in  the  centre,  with  a  third  in  rear,  but  the  battalions  of 
these  two  divisions,  instead  of  being  in  line,  were  formed  in 
column,  in  fact  they  were  in  line  of  masses,  and  each  battalion 
was  in  column  of  double  companies.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting point  in  this  attack  was  the  manoeuvring  which  took 
place  before  it.  The  whole  army  closed  to  its  left,  and  the 
corps  that  made  the  grand  attack  was  brought  into  position 
by  a  night  march  of  some  four  or  five  miles,  forming  up 
outside  their  own  entrenchments  at  1,200  yards  from  the  Con- 
federate lines.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  thus  massed  ready 
to  attack  at  daybreak ;  and  that  they  were  able  to  march 
through  dense  woods  where  maps  showed  nothing,  where  the 
tracks  were  only  known  to  the  few  guides,  and  to  form  for  attack 
in  the  darkness  with  silence  and  precision  show  that  staff  duties 
in  the  Northern  army  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  understood. 

At  half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  men  rushed  forward,  swept  over  the  open 
ground  in  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  tore  away  the  abattis,  and 
stormed  the  parapet.     Holding  the  entrenchments  was  the  best 
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divifioii  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  nearly  the  whole  were 
captured,  together  with  twenty  guns,  two  general  officers  and 
!«veral  stands  of  ooloura.  Nor  were  the  Federals  satisfied  with 
this  first  success.  TTie  men  pressed  fn-waitl,  and  sweeping 
everything  before  them,  drove  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  right 
into  the  Confederate  lines.  But  Lee,  recognising  the  weakness 
of  the  xalient,  had  caused  a  return  entrenchment,  or  rather 
another  line  of  entrenchments,  to  be  constructed  about  half  a 
mile  in  rear.  By  this  second  line  the  Federals  were  suddenly 
brought  up.  The  confusion  was  very  great,  the  battalions  had 
intermingled  in  the  excitement  of  the  charge,  and  the  officers 
could  neither  make  their  orders  heard  nor  form  their  men 
for  another  rush.  Lee  threw  in  his  reserves.  He  made  a  tre- 
mendous counter-stroke.  Every  single  battalion  he  could 
collect  was  ordered  to  attack ;  and  the  vigour  of  the  blow  was 
Auch  that  the  whole  of  these  S0,000  men  were  driven  back 
beyond  the  first  line  of  entrenchments,  and  the  Confederates 
recaptured  their  fint  position. 

The  fitting  that  followed  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  stories  in  the  annals  of  war.  TTie  infiwtry 
on  both  rides  lay  for  the  whole  day  with  the  parapets 
between  them,  in  many  places  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
paceA  distant.  But  in  the  end  the  Federals  had  to  retire; 
they  had  found  it  impossible  to  break  through  the  Con- 
federate line.  We  may  notice  how  nearly  this  great  attack 
came  to  a  complete  success,  and  that  the  cause  of  itn  ultimate 
defeat  was  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  attack  the  second  and 
thinl  lines  insitead  of  keeping  their  respective  distances,  closed 
in  upon  the  first.  I  believe  it  is  the  experience  of  many  officers 
«hu  have  been  engaged  in  similar  attacks  that  it  is  very  difficult 
itMieed  to  keep  the  men  in  hand,  and  that  second  and  third 
lini-71  invariably  act  as  did  the  Federals,  llie  colunm  on  which 
they  principally  dep(*nded,  as  soon  as  the  fin^t  success  was  won, 
beiume  a  confused  mass  of  men  over  which  officers  aiul  non- 
cununivtioncd  officers  luul  no  control  whatever,  and  when  these 
men  stnK'k  the  second  entrenchment  tht'V  were  merely  a  mob. 
It  wan  said  aflemanLs  by  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
fight,  that  the  distance  between  the  lines  ought  to  have  been 
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very  much  increased,  and  that  the  second  and  third  lines  ought 
to  have  waited  until  they  saw  they  were  wanted,  and  not  to  have 
reinforced  till  then. 

In  every  country  in  Europe,  France,  Grermany,  Austria, 
Italy,  so  far  as  the  principle  goes,  these  deep  formations — not 
of  course  in  columns — ^have  been  generally  adopted.  The 
principle  is  that  you  mass  opposite  one  point  a  great  wedge 
which  you  intend  to  drive  into  the  enemy^s  line,  and  that  this 
wedge  is  composed  of  several  lines  one  behind  the  other  at  such 
distance  as  may  best  suit  the  groimd  and  the  situation.  The 
same  formation,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  is  advocated  in  our  own 
DriU-book.  But  it  is  a  great  point  to  remember  that  you 
should  have  a  force  behind  this  wedge  in  order  to  confirm 
success  when  you  have  broken  in,  for  whatever  may  be  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  it  is  impossible  that  confusion  and 
intermingling  of  units  can  be  avoided. 

After  the  ISth  General  Grant  determined  to  try  at  a  new 
point.  He  was  not  done  with  yet ;  in  the  great  attack  he  had 
inflicted  heavier  loss  on  the  Confederates  than  they  had  on 
him,  and  his  men,  although  they  were  beaten  off,  had  fought  so 
well  and  had  come  so  near  victory  that  they  were  quite  ready 
for  another  effort.  A  movement  by  the  left  promised  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  Lee"*s  right  before  it  could  be  rein- 
forced or  his  entrenchments  extended.  Grant  therefore  moved 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  by  a  night  march  of  several  miles 
to  a  line  opposite  to  and  outflanking  the  Confederate  right. 
But  here  again  he  had  the  worst  of  the  luck.  During  the 
night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  roads  were  knee  deep  in 
mud.  It  was  so  dark  that  even  the  torches  did  nothing  to 
make  it  brighter,  and  the  men  struggled  wearily  along  at  a 
very  slow  pace  and  with  many  halts.  When  day  broke  the 
advanced  guards  had  reached  the  appointed  rendezvous,  but 
the  columns  in  rear  were  so  strung  out  and  scattered,  and  the 
troops  so  utterly  exhausted,  that  all  idea  of  attack  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

This  was  unfortimate  for  Grant,  as  Greneral  Lee,  who  had 
no  information  of  this  new  move,  had  very  few  troops  on  his 
right  flank.     If  the  roads  had  been  dry  it  is  exceedingly  pro- 
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baUe  that  the  Confederate  entrenchments  would  have  been 
stormed.  We  have  now  reached  the  14th.  For  the  next  three 
daj-s  Grant  remained  m  position  opposite  Lee^s  right,  resting 
hiii  men,  and  receiving  reinforcements ;  then  he  made  another 
night  march,  returning  to  the  scene  of  the  great  attack. 
Grant's  idea  was  that  he  had  been  fiunng  Lee's  right  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  the  Confederate  general,  expecting  an  attack 
on  that  flank,  would  probably  have  thinned  his  line  in  the 
centre.  But  Lee  had  done  no  such  thing.  He  had  a  suspicion 
that  his  enemy  mi^t  manceuvre  once  more,  as  he  had  done 
already,  and  he  not  only  held  his  centre  in  force,  but  had 
Htrengthened  it  by  abattis  and  artillery.  So  when  Grant  had 
marched  round,  and  once  more  attacked  the  salient,  he  got 
well  beaten ;  the  position  was  a  great  deal  too  strong  to  be 
attacked.  This  was  the  end  of  the  fighting  at  Spottsylvania. 
The  Federals  had  lost  17,000  men,  the  Confederates  about 
12,000. 

On  the  81st  Grant  determined  to  strike  boldly  round  the 
Confederate  right,  and  if  possible  to  force  Lee  to  attack. 
The  operations  which  followed  are  too  complicated  to  describe 
here.  The  main  fact  is  that  I^ee  found  out,  by  means  of  his 
imvalr)',  wliat  Grant  was  doing,  that  he  refusctl  to  fall  into 
the  trap  which  his  opponent  had  laid,  and,  nlipping  quietly 
away*  still  making  um^  of  his  interior  lines,  interposed  between 
the  Federals  and  Richmond  behind  the  North  Anna  river; 
there  he  hml  two  bridges  opposite  his  right,  a  fonl  opposite  his 
centriN  and  another  fonl  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  beyond  his 
left.  I  do  not  think  that  he  believed  that  Grant  would  come  over 
and  attack  him.  He  rather  believed  that  he  would  move  off*  once 
more  past  his  ri^t  flank.  When  Grant,  however,  reached  the 
rivtrr,  and  fmmd  I^ee  behind  it,  he  determined  to  try  the  strength 
of  thU  new  position.  He,  therefore,  ordered  one  of  hi;*  army 
corp»  to  crosH  the  ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  reconnoitre  tlie 
Confederate  position,  and  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  succem  to 
nrport  at  once.  Tliis  corps  crossed  the  bridge,  and,  as  usual, 
immediately  threw  up  a  line  of  entrenchments.  Now,  I^ee  had, 
hitherti),  been  holding  his  own  against  the  Federals  with  much 
^ucx'ON  but  he  had  not  vet  defeated  them.     When  he  saw  one 
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corps  cross  the  river,  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  remamder, 
he  recognised  the  opportmiity  he  desired,  and  he  ordered  an 
immediate  attack.  But  he  was  not  present  himself  during  the 
engagement ;  imfortunately  for  the  Confederates  he  was  lying 
sick  in  his  tent.  However,  he  sent  one  of  his  best  generals  in 
command  of  the  attacking  corps,  but  the  counter-stroke  was 
unsuccessful.  The  Federals  had  entrenched,  and  when  the 
Confederates  came  on  and  assaulted  the  breast-works,  they  found 
to  their  cost  what  a  difficult  business  such  an  attack  was,  and 
the  defence  once  more  prevailed.  Grant  reinforced  this  corps 
by  a  second,  and  moved  a  third  over  the  bridge  opposite  Lee's 
right.  As  the  situation  now  stood,  he  had  rather  the  advan- 
tage. One  corps  was  still  beyond  the  river,  opposite  Lee's 
centre,  and  if  he  could  have  thrown  this  corps  over  the  ford  in 
front  of  it,  he  would  have  had  everything  in  his  own  hands, 
and  have  been  able  to  crush  the  Confederates.  He  was  much 
superior  in  numbers ;  his  troops  across  the  river  were  strongly 
entrenched,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  attack. 

Lee  now  put  into  practice  a  very  curious  manoeuvre.  His 
army  was  more  or  less  separated.  Thecorps  on  the  left  was  three 
miles  distant  from  those  which  held  the  right  and  centre,  so  it  was 
possible  that  he  might  be  beaten  on  one  wing  before  his  reserves 
could  reinforce  it.  His  line  in  fact  was  dangerously  extended. 
He  got  out  of  his  difficulty  in  this  way: — he  shut  up  his 
line  like  one  closes  an  umbrella  ;  the  line  had  originally  been 
almost  straight,  it  now  assiuned  the  shape  shown  in  the  map. 
His  whole  force  was  now  massed  in  a  space  not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  miles  broad,  and  his  enemy  was  not  only  widely 
separated,  but  would  have  to  cross  the  river  to  reinforce  one 
wing  from  the  other.  He  could  reinforce  a  point  attacked  in 
one-third  of  the  time  that  Grant  could  reinforce  at  the  same 
point.  Grant  was  completely  nonplussed  by  this  manoeuvre, 
in  fact  his  only  idea  was  to  get  out  of  his  uncomfortable 
situation  as  fast  as  possible.  He  found  that  he  had  two  corps 
on  one  wing,  one  corps  on  the  other,  separated  by  a  wide 
interval  and  by  the  river.  It  was  evident  that  nearly  the  whole 
Confederate  army  might  fall  either  on  one  or  on  the  other.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  here  was  a  very  great  opportunity — so  say  the 
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critici — which  Lee  mi^t  have  seized,  and  whidi,  if  he  had  been 
himself,  he  probaUy  would  have  seixed ;  but  as  fortune  would 
have  it,  when  General  Grant  was  entangling  himself  in  this 
most  awkward  position,  Lee,  as  I  have  said,  was  sick  in  his  tent. 
(>n  the  ni^t  of  the  SSth,  Grant  got  out  of  his  difficulties  by 
recrossing  the  river  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  once  more 
he  moved  round  Lee^s  right.  Lee  followed  suit  as  before,  and 
the  two  armies  eventually  came  into  contact  at  Cold  Harbor, 
and  here  was  fought  the  last  battle  of  the  Wilderness  campaign. 
General  Grant  advanced,  hoping  that  he  would  find  Lee  getting 
into  position,  but  he  found  instead  that  the  Confederates  were 
already  entrenched  with  their  flanks  secured  by  streams,  and 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  catching  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
And  then  at  last  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  temper.  There  was 
no  manoeuvring  at  Cold  Harbor  as  there  had  been  at  Spott- 
sylvania ;  there  was  no  massing  against  one  particular  point ; 
but  the  army  moved  straight  against  the  Confederate  front,  and 
the  order  was  given,  *  the  whole  line  will  attack.^ 

There  was  no  attempt  at  any  formation  beyond  drawing  up 
the  army  corps  eadi  in  two  lines.  The  artillery  was  ordered 
to  do  what  it  could  in  the  way  of  bombardment,  but  that  was 
very  little  ;  and  when  the  attack  was  made  it  was  driven  back 
in  httle  more  than  an  hour  with  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  Grant 
sent  a  fresh  order  that  the  attack  was  to  be  renewed,  but  the 
men  Uy  still  and  would  not  move.  The  American  soldiers  had 
sometimes  a  way  of  their  own  of  expressing  what  they  thou^t 
ot  their  general,  and  this  time  they  showed  him  that  sudi 
attacks  against  entrenched  positions  were  absolutely  impossible. 

This  battle  took  place  on  June  8nl ;  it  was  confined  to  a 
single  attack,  and  here  again  the  Confederate?!  iimde  no  attempt 
at  a  counter-fttroke.  But  they  had  little  op[M>rtunity.  Before 
the  attack  was  made  the  Federals  had  constructed  long  lines  of 
entrenchroentii,  and  Lee  and  his  generals  had  found  out  by 
experience  that  it  was  no  good  attacking  these  hasty  fortifica- 
tions. During  these  operations  Grant  hail  again  changed  his 
Imw.  Kver}'  time  he  moved  by  his  left  flank  and  tried  to  get 
round  I>ee,  he  shifteil  his  base  along  the  water-ways.  Mrnt 
of  all  he  began  with  the  base  on  the  railway  ;  then  he  went  to 
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Fredericksburg,  then  to  Port  Royal ;  next  to  the  White  House, 
and  eventually  to  the  River  James.  He  changed  his  base  no  less 
than  five  times ;  his  army  was  always  well  supplied,  even  his 
enormous  numbers  of  woimded  were  carried  straight  away  to 
the  base  and  thence  to  Washington,  without  any  difficulty; 
and  he  had  no  obstacles  whatever  to  fight  against  as 
regards  either  feeding  his  men  or  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
ammimition. 

The  end  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the 
passage  of  the  last  great  river,  the  James.  The  James,  below 
Richmond,  is  as  broad  as  the  Danube  near  Vienna;  a  very 
difficult  obstacle  indeed  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that,  notwith- 
standing this  difficult  obstacle.  Grant  not  only  carried  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  over  before  Lee  was  made  aware  of  his 
movements,  but  that  he  very  nearly  defeated  a  portion  of  Lee's 
army,  and  captiured  a  section  of  the  earthworks  which  defended 
Richmond,  from  the  south.  After  Cold  Harbor,  Grant  threw 
all  his  cavalry  towards  Richmond  along  the  White  House 
Railway.  They  came  in  contact  with  the  Confederates,  and  the 
Confederates  could  not  discern  what  was  going  on  behind  this 
screen.  Meanwhile  all  the  infantry  of  the  army  moved  down 
to  the  James,  and  made  the  passage.  Grant  had  now  deter- 
mined to  attack  Richmond  from  the  south,  cutting  the  com- 
mimications  of  the  capital  with  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  in  making  his  flank  march  he  most  certainly  outmanceuvred 
Lee.  It  was  only  the  slackness  of  one  of  his  subordinates  that 
saved  the  Confederate  army,  not  indeed  from  defeat,  but  from 
being  driven  back  into  Richmond  itself.  Lee  intended  to  defend 
Richmond  behind  the  fortifications  of  Petersbm^g,  a  most  im- 
portant railway  junction.  But  if  Grant  had  at  this  juncture 
only  had  a  little  luck,  the  Confederate  army  would  have  been 
driven  into  the  capital.  It  was,  of  course,  strongly  fortified, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  Petersburg,  and  the  com- 
munications must  have  been  immediately  severed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  Grant^s  perseverance  in 
attacking  the  Confederates  wherever  he  found  them.  It 
is  obvious  that  Lee's  army  was  his  true  objective,  and  that 
the  occupation  of  Richmond  could  have  had  no  decisive  effect 
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while  that  army  still  held  the  field.  If  that  anny  were 
thorouf^y  defeated,  the  fidl  of  Richmond,  and  the  end  of  the 
war,  would  follow. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  a  very  remark- 
able campaign,  but  a  satisfactory  description  of  these  operations 
would  make  a  frdr-sixed  book.  Tliere  are,  however,  a  good  many 
points  which  will  bear  a  little  explanation.  First  of  all  there 
id  the  question  of  entrenchments. 

Defensive  tactics,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  people,  resolve 
themselves  into  this : — If  you  have  a  point  to  hold,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  take  up  a  position  in  fit>nt  of  it,  to 
entrench  your  line  till  it  is  as  formidable  as  Plevna,  to  man  it 
with  magazine  rifles  and  machine  guns,  and  to  hold  on.  But  I 
doubt  if  this  is  quite  enough.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  may  be  very  dangerous,  under  all  circumstances,  to  select 
your  position  long  beforehand,  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
enemy  will  knock  his  head  against  it.  Behind  the  Rapidan  Lee 
held  a  very  strong  entrenched  position,  covering  his  line  of 
communications,  and  covering  Richmond.  But  Grant  piles  ten 
days*  supply  into  his  5,000  wagons  and  walks  round  the  flank 
of  thin  carefully  prepared  position.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  denying  the  very  great  utility  of 
positions  thoroughly  prepared  and  selected  long  beforehand. 
Torres  Vedras  is  an  instance  of  their  use  and  value,  llie  lines 
of  Petersburg,  occupied  by  Lee  after  the  Wilderness  campaign, 
are  another.  But  their  strength  lay  in  this,  that  they  could  not 
be  turned  ;  the  line  of  supply  was  secure  from  all  attacks  and 
under  such  conditions  no  nuui  in  his  Menses  could  deny  the 
importance  of  solidly  constructed  entrenchments.  But  there  is 
iilway«>  the  danger — and  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  am  anxious 
to  lay  KtruMN — that  an  army  which  can  mancruvre  like  the 
Fcfieral  army  by  day«  and  especially  by  niglit,  an  army  which 
can  carry  large  supplieis  or  which  can  live  on  tiR'  country*  or, 
abo%e  all,  which  has  facilities  for  changing  itn  bH2<e,  can  often 
%et  <^uch  entrenchments  at  defiance.  A  daring  general,  like 
Grant,  if  be  is  not  tightly  bound  to  one  liiR*  of  supply,  will 
remember  Napoleon^s  maxim,  *  ithun  the  {MMition  in  which  the 
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enemy  wishes  you  to  attack  him,  especially  that  which  he  has 
fortified.'  Of  com^  it  may  be  said  that  Lee,  in  allowing 
Grant  to  pass  romid  his  flank,  and  then  attacking  him  in 
the  Wilderness,  showed  us  the  best  way  to  deal  with  such 
manoeuvres.  But  this  was  altogether  an  exceptional  case. 
Lee  relied  on  the  difficulty  of  the  battlefield,  on  the  topo- 
graphy with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  of  which  his  opponents 
knew  next  to  nothing,  and  could  find  out  nothing.  So  greatly 
was  Grant  hampered  by  the  lack  of  roads,  that  he  was  unable 
to  reach  the  open  country  south  of  Spottsylvania.  Had  he 
possessed  greater  freedom  of  manoeuvre,  had  he  not  been  com- 
pelled to  move  his  enormous  train  by  two  indiffisrent  roads,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  he  would  have  intervened  between 
Lee  and  Richmond,  and  have  met  him  on  ground  which  offered 
no  peculiar  advantage,  as  did  the  Wilderness,  to  the  Con- 
federates. I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that,  as  modern 
armies  have  much  practice  in  manoeuvring,  both  by  day  and 
night,  and  as  their  men  are  trained  to  long  marches,  and  to 
movements  en  masses  very  careful  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  dangers  which  may  arise  from  the  premature  selection 
and  occupation  of  defensive  positions.  A  change  of  front, 
especially  where  large  numbers  are  concerned,  if  it  is  to  be 
effected  rapidly  and  in  good  order,  is  a  most  difficult  operation. 
I  may  notice  here  the  comparative  security  in  which  the  Federals 
manoeuvred  by  night  across  the  front  and  round  the  flanks  of 
the  Confederate  army. 

The  coimtry  was  very  close,  and  reconnoitring  pcurties  could 
not  leave  the  roads  in  the  d€u*kness,  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  if,  when  we  occupy  a  defensive 
position,  we  are  not  desirous  of  finding  the  enemy  across  our 
flank  when  the  morning  dawns,  we  must  use  our  very  best 
endeavours  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  under  cover  of  the 
night.  It  certainly  strikes  one  as  curious  that  the  Con- 
federates, knowing  what  they  did  of  Grant's  predilection  for 
night  marches,  should  have  been  imable  to  detect  his  move- 
ment in  retreat  across  the  North  Anna.  This  is  one  lesson, 
then,  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  Wilderness  campaign. 
Because  you  have  formidable  earthworks  along  your  fix>nt,  you 
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are  not  therefore  to  consider  yourself  secure.  Another  lesson 
is  that  the  entrendunents  which  were  of  the  most  use  in  this 
campaign  were  thoae  which  were  constructed  on  the  spot,  when 
the  direction  of  the  enemy^s  attack  had  become  apparent 
Hkmc  at  the  Wilderness,  Spottslyvania,  the  North  Anna,  and 
Cold  Harbor  were  thrown  up  when  the  enemy  was  actually 
within  striking  distance,  and  yet  their  value  was  far  greater 
than  those  on  the  Rapidan,  or,  if  Grant's  subordinates  had  been 
more  dashing,  than  those  beyond  the  James. 

For  those  who  care  to  study  the  campaign  closely,  it  is  worth 
while  noting  with  what  skill  Lee^s  positions  were  selected.  His 
flanks  at  Spottsylvania,  at  the  North  Anna,  and  at  Cold  Harbor, 
were  so  secured  by  streams  that  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  for  his 
opponent  to  manoeuvre  without  crossing  one  of  these  streams, 
and  so  di\iding  his  army.  It  was  not  only  the  entrenchments, 
but  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  also  on  which  Lee  relied 
in  his  defensive  tactics.  His  eye  for  ground  must  have  been 
extraordinary.  The  campaign  was  fought  over  a  very  large 
area,  an  area  of  very  close  country,  with  few  marked  natural 
features ;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  woods,  jungle  and  streams, 
with  very  little  time  at  his  disposal,  he  always  seems  to  ha%'e 
selected  positions  than  which  none  could  ha%*e  been  stronger. 
Hi5  eye  for  ground,  then,  had  much  to  do  with  his  successful 
resiiitance  to  Granrs  overwhelming  numbers ;  and  this  eye  for 
ground  he  possessed  in  common  with  all  generals  who  are 
acknowledged  as  masters  of  war.  Now,  with  all  rcatpect  to  the 
text-books  and  to  ordinary  tactical  teaching,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  study  of  ground  is  often  overlooked,  and  that  by 
no  means  sufficient  importance  is  attached  to  the  selection  ot 
positions,  to  the  rapid  adaptation  of  hasty  entrenchments  to  the 
field  of  battle,  to  the  recognition  of  *  tactiml '  |K>ints  9,r.  •  key 
|M>intj» ' ;  and  to  the  immense  mlvantagCM  that  an*  to  \w  derived, 
whether  you  are  defemling  or  at  tacking,  from  the  pro[MT  utilisa- 
tion of  natural  features.  There  arc  people  who  tell  you  that 
Napoleon^  campaigns  are  ancient  history.  *  Read  the  battles 
of  1870,*  they  say, «  visit  the  fields  of  1870.  There  is  no  use 
in  studying  Napoleon'^s  battlefiekls,  bccau^  the  ranges  were 
40   short.*     With   those  good   people    I   altogether  disagree. 
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Napoleon,  like  Lee,  made  such  remarkable  use  of  ground  that 
natural  features  played  a  very  great  part  in  many  of  his  vic- 
tories, and  no  one  who  visits  the  scenes  of  some  of  these  victories 
can  fail  to  leam  a  very  useful  lesson ;  a  lesson  of  great  value  to 
every  officer  who  has  any  aspirations  in  the  direction  of  inde- 
pendent command,  and  this  lesson  is  one  in  generalship.  One  of 
the  secrets  of  Napoleon^s  extraordinary  success  will  be  revealed, 
and  these  secrets  are  well  worth  the  learning,  for  natural 
features,  as  we  leam  from  this  very  campaign,  can  still 
be  utilised  with  great  effect,  and  can  be  utilised  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  they  were  by  Napoleon. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  had  visited  the  battle- 
fields of  1870  very  often,  and  studied  them  very  closely,  before 
I  visited  any  one  of  Napoleon'^s  fields  ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  I  went 
to  Jena  and  Austerlitz  that  I  really  grasped  what  an  impor- 
tant part  an  eye  for  ground  like  Napoleon^  or  blindness  as  to 
ground  like  his  opponents\  at  both  of  these  battles,  may  play  in 
Grand  Tactics,  that  is,  in  the  art  of  generalship.  When  you  look 
at  the  position  of  the  Allies  at  Austerlitz,  the  position  that  was 
captured  by  one  of  the  finest  coimter-strokes  in  history,  one  of 
the  first  things  you  observe  is  an  insignificant  village  half-way 
up  the  little  hill  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  position. 
Napoleon'^s  counter-stroke  met  with  such  splendid  success 
because  when  he  saw  that  village  and  the  hill  above  it  he  recog- 
nised at  once  the  very  great  advantcige  which  they  would  give 
him  if  he  could  seize  them.  To  the  ordinary  observer  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  an  important  point,  nor  did  they  seem  so  to  the 
Allies,  who  altogether  rejected  them,  or,  at  all  events,  took  no 
special  precautions  for  their  defence.  It  seems  rather  a  curious 
thing  to  say  that  we  can  leam  the  use  of  ground  from  books ; 
but  to  a  certain  degree  we  may  leam  from  the  campaigns  of 
the  great  captains  how  to  utilise  the  ground ;  we  may  leam 
to  recognise  its  importance;  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
ground  itself,  whether  at  manoeuvres  in  command  of  troops,  or 
in  studying  positions  alone,  we  can  put  theory  into  practice,  and 
gradually  acquire  that  eye  for  ground  without  which  no  man, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction,  can  ever  hope  to  be  a  great  or  even  a 
useful  general. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON   THE  SALIENT 

Report  of  the  Corp$  Commander^  General  Hancock 

I  was  directed  to  fonn  my  troops  for  an  assault  on  the  enemy's 
line  at  4  km.  Two  officers  of  my  staff  accompanied  Lieut-G>lonel 
C  omstock  of  General  Grant's  staff,  to  reconnoitre  the  point  which  I 
was  instructed  to  storm,  but  no  very  definite  information  could 
be  obtained.  I  moved  out  after  dark,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
rninneer  officer,  over  a  narrow  and  difficult  road,  under  heavy  rain, 
which  rendered  the  marching  extremely  fatiguing  for  the  men« 
The  head  of  the  column  arrived  at  the  Brown  House,  near  which  it 
was  proposed  to  form  up  for  attack,  about  midnight,  the  troops  get- 
ting into  position  as  soon  as  they  came  up.  The  troops  were  formed 
in  rear  of  our  picket  line,  about  1,200  yards  from  the  enemy's 
entrenchments.  The  ground  ascended  sharply  towards  the  enemy's 
lines  and  was  in  part  thickly  wooded.  A  small  watercourse  ran 
parallel  to  the  front  of  our  line.  The  troops  took  position  quietly 
and  promptly,  although  it  was  an  unusually  dark  and  stormy  night 
The  direction  of  the  advance  was  ascertained  by  compass  on  the 
map  from  the  Brown  House  to  a  large  white  house  known  to  be  in- 
lidr  the  enemy's  lines,  near  the  point  we  wished  to  strike.  The 
preparations  were  scarcely  completed  at  daylight  A  heavy  fog 
decided  me  to  delay  the  attack  till  4.35  a.m.  When  the  order  was 
given  to  advance,  the  3rd  division  had  some  difficulty  in  making  its 
way  through  a  wood  and  marsh  in  its  front,  but  pushed  forward 
overcoming  all  obstacles  and  keeping  well  up  with  the  Ist  division, 
which  movcrd  at  quick  time  for  several  hundred  yards,  the  heavy 
column  marching  over  the  enemy's  |Mckets  without  firing  a  shot, 
rrgardle^  of  a  sharp  fire  on  its  left  fUnk  from  the  reserve  of  the 
ootpust  line.  It  continued  up  the  slope  almost  half-way  to  the 
eneroy'ft  lines  when  the  men  broke  into  a  tremendous  cheer,  and 
tpontaneously  taking  up  the  double,  rolled  like  an  irresistible  wave 
int4>  the  enemy's  works,  tearing  away  the  abattis  in  front  of  the 
entrenchments  with  their  hands,  and  carrying  the  line  at  all  points 
in  a  few  m^rnients,  although  it  was  desperately  defended.  'l*he  1st 
and  3ni  diviMons  entered  almost  at  the  name  moment.  A  fierce 
ami  blcMidy  fight  ensued  in  the  works  with  bayonets  and  clubbed 
mu%ket.%.  It  was  short,  however,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
nearly  4,000  prisoners,  ^  pieces  of  artiller}%  and  upwards  of  30 
colours,  two  general  officers  alio  were  taken.  The  enemy  fied  in 
great    confusion    and    disorder.      Their    numbers    in  killed   and 
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wounded  were  unusually  great  The  interior  of  the  entrenchments 
presented  a  terrible  and  ghastly  spectacle  of  dead,  most  of  whom 
were  killed  with  the  bayonet.  So  thickly  lay  the  dead  at  this  point, 
that  at  many  places  the  dead  bodies  were  touching  and  piled  upon 
one  another. 


From  the  report  of  General  Brooke,  cammandvng  4^A  Brigade 

Our  path  lay,  first,  through  a  slight  thicket,  then  over  an  open 
field,  with  a  slight  ascent,  the  extreme  left  through  a  copse  of  tall 
pines  (which,  however,  didn't  obstruct  the  march  in  any  material 
manner),  then  down  a  gradual  declivity  to  within  50  3rards  of  the 
works,  then  up  a  sharp  ascent  for  the  same  distance.  The  £Eu:e  of 
this  last  ascent  was  covered  by  abattis,  through  which  it  was  veiy 
difficult  to  force  a  way.  The  enemy  opened  a  terrific  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  upon  us,  notwithstanding  which  our  brave  men 
marched  on,  and  dragging  away  the  abattis,  poured  upon  them  in 
one  irresistible  mass,  and  after  a  short,  sharp  fight,  killed  and  cap- 
tured nearly  all  who  occupied  the  works.  Those  who  still  resisted 
were  driven  in  confusion.  Never  during  the  war  have  I  seen  such 
desperate  fighting.  The  bayonet  was  freely  used  on  both  sides ; 
the  enemy  fought  desperately  and  nothing  but  the  formation  of  our 
attack  and  the  valour  of  our  troops  could  have  carried  the  works. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  my  men  till  they  mounted  the  works. 


From  the  report  of  General  Johnson,  commanding  the  defeated 

Division 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  (between  10  and  12  o'clock),  scouts 
and  officers  on  the  picket  line  reported  that  the  enemy  was  moving 
to  his  right  and  concentrating  in  my  front,  and  all  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  my  lines  would  be  assaulted  in  the  morning.  I  ordered 
my  command  to  be  on  the  alert,  some  brigades  to  be  awake  all 
night,  and  all  to  be  up  and  in  the  trenches  an  hour  or  so  before 
daylight.  The  order  was  obeyed.  At  the  first  intimation  of  the 
enemy's  advance  I  went  to  the  trenches.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
there,  a  heavy  column  assaulted  my  right.  Immediately  after  this 
a  very  heavy  column  debouched  from  the  pines  about  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  works  and  advanced  upon  the  Sahent. 
This  column  came  up  in  large  numbers,  but  in  great  disorder,  with 
a  narrow  front,  but  extending  to  the  rear  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
There  was  no  surprise.     My  men  were  up  and  in  the  trenches 
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|wc|ifed  for  the  aauolt  before  the  enemy  made  hU  appeamice. 
The  ground  wms  over  open  fields  with  abattis  in  front 

Noie  bjf  Author 

The  atUcking  anny  corps  lost  8,000  men  in  this  day's  fight,  but 
cmptnred  nearly  twice  as  many,  as  well  as  killing  and  wounding 
many  of  the  enemy ;  the  numbers  of  the  latter  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  probably  amounted  to  U  least  2,000. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
THE  TRAINING   OF   INFANTRY   FOR  ATTACK 

Twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  great  European 
conflict,  and  during  this  period  the  progress  of  invention  and 
of  education  has  brought  about  important  modifications  in  the 
methods  of  civilised  and  even  savage  warfare.  Yet  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign,  together  with  those 
of ''70-'71,  still  form  the  basis  on  which  the  training  of  armies 
is  carried  out.  In  almost  every  essential  respect  the  tactical 
teaching  of  1899  is  that  of  1878.  The  battle  formations 
of  the  three  arms  have  undergone  no  marked  change,  and  the 
drill-books  present  no  conspicuous  points  of  difference.  But 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  understood  that  the  tactical  teaching 
of  to-day  is  antiquated  and  unprogressive.  It  is  true  that 
within  the  last  ten  years  fire  has  become  more  deadly ;  that 
smokeless  powder  has  introduced  new  difficulties ;  and  that  the 
means  of  inter-communication,  such  as  visual  signalling  and 
the  telegraph,  are  more  numerous  and  more  certain  than  in  TS, 
Yet  as  regards  the  effect  of  those  new  factors  in  civilised 
warfare,  although  we  have  very  little  experience  to  guide  us, 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  they  will  not  make  the  battle  of  the 
future  very  dissimilar  to  anything  that  has  gone  before.  It 
will  be  certainly  less  easy  to  procure  information.  Deployment 
must  take  place  at  a  greater  distance.  The  fire  of  both  infismtry 
and  artillery  against  favourable  targets  will  produce  greater 
results.  Frontal  and  fiank  attacks  will  be  more  easily  combined ; 
counter-strokes  more  easily  arranged;  and,  when  troops  are 
exposed  to  heavy  fire,  demoralisation  will  set  in  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  would  be  imwise  to  say  more  than  this.  Results 
obtained  on  the  ranges  ai-e  no  safe  guide  to  results  obtained 
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on  the  bftitleiidd,  and  it  is  very  eaiiy  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
of  new  or  improved  weapons. 

So  far  an  we  can  judge  from  such  recent  experiences  as  the 
war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  the  action  at  Krugendorp,  the 
campaignH  in  Thcasaly,  in  Cuba,  and  on  the  North-West 
Frontier,  when  two  forces  meet  whose  armament  is  equal,  the 
«laughU*r  ih  not  likely  to  be  abnormal.  Shrapnel,  Maxims,  and 
the  Mmall-borc  do  not  neem  to  increase  the  butcher's  bill  to 
the  extent  that  some  would  have  us  believe.  The  carnage  at 
Chiidurman,  where  the  dense  masses  of  the  Dervishes,  on 
abNolutely  open  groimd,  were  simply  mown  down  by  bullet  and 
shrapnel  at  long  range,  was  undoubtedly  appalling.  Out  of 
20,000  men  who  took  part  in  the  first  attack,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  8,000  fell,  and  only  a  few  riflemen  crept  up  to 
a  point  distant  700  yards  from  the  British  leriba.  But  at 
St.  Privat,  in  1870,  the  French  chassepot,  together  with  a  munle- 
loading  field  gun  and  most  indifferent  fuses,  wrought  almost 
equal  havoc.  In  under  half  an  hour  the  Prussian  Guard  lost 
4,500  men  out  of  1S,000,  and  not  only  were  the  formations 
much  less  dense  than  those  of  the  Dervishes,  but  the  brigades 
were  supported,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fire  of  their  own 
artillery.  Again,  in  the  war  of  TT-T^S,  the  lon^-range  fire  of 
the  Turks  caused  enormous  losses  in  the  Russian  columns. 
Cveneral  Todleben,  the  conqueror  of  Ilcvna,  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  10,000  men  fell  without  seeing  the  enemy.  Although 
the  accuracy  of  his  figiu^es  has  bet^n  (|Ucstioncd,  the  assertion  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  death-dealing  [lower  of  the  Turkish 
Martini  was  not  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lee-Metford. 

What  we  may  expect,  it  would  seem,  is  that  the  methods 
of  war  which  the  increased  fire-power  of  "70  and  T7  made 
iiccrwiary  will  be  even  more  necessary  in  the  future ;  and  that 
the  phenomena  it  produced  will  be  still  more  markitl.  It  was 
found  in  "70  and  T7  that  infantry  could  only  attac*k  in  open 
linen  :  that  superiority  of  fire  could  only  l)e  attained  by  a  close 
combination  at  every  stage  of  the  attack  of  infantry  ami  artillefy  ; 
that  nsconnaissance  was  difficult  ;  that  the  eff*ect  of  fire  against 
troops  in  the  open  was  very  great,  and  that  cover  had  assumttl 
a  new  iniportauce.     Liveutions  and  impruvenienU  have  lulded 
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a  new  force  to  each  of  these  factors,  but  they  have  not  eliminat^J 
a  single  one. 

We  may  fably  conclude,  then,  that  the  battles  of  T^O-Tl  and 
*77-'78  present  m  all  essential  respects  true  pictures  of  the 
fighting  of  the  future ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  training  of 
our  troops  is  based  on  sound  and  substantial  foundations. 

This  opinion  is  not  everywhere  accepted.  Very  diflFerent 
ideas  are  often  put  forward.  But  they  are  put  forward,  as  a 
rule,  by  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  past  campaigns.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  battles  will  be 
of  far  longer  duration  in  the  time  to  come.  Yet  the  last  battle 
of  Plevna  was  an  affair  of  several  days  ;  and  to  go  still  further 
back,  we  have  many  instances  in  the  American  and  Napoleonic 
wars  when  victory  hung  in  the  balance  for  two  and  even  three 
days. 

The  battles  of  ^70  are  not  in  this  respect  the  best  of  guides. 
The  great  fault  in  the  German  tactics  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  a  precipitate  rush  into  action,  a  general  n^lect  of 
reconnaissance,  and  an  absolute  contempt  for  essential  prelim- 
inaries, such  as  a  study  of  the  ground,  the  choice  of  artillery 
positions,  the  deployment  of  the  troops,  the  formation  of  the 
larger  units  in  several  lines,  the  explanation  of  the  plan  of 
battle,  and  the  promulgation  of  maturely  considered  orders. 
The  practice  of  Napoleon  and  of  Wellington,  of  the  great 
generals  of  America,  of  SkobelefF  and  of  Osman,  was  very 
different.  Whole  days  of  their  campaigns  were  spent  in 
preparation ;  in  collecting  information,  in  examining  the 
positions,  in  feeling  the  enemy,  in  deplo)dng  the  troops, 
in  selecting  the  line  of  attack,  and  in  making  everyone  familiar 
with  the  plan  of  battle. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  spade  will  be  far  more  extensively 
employed  in  future  wars,  and  it  is  tacitiy  implied  that  this 
useful  tactical  auxiliary  has  not  yet  seen  its  full  develop 
ment.  In  '70-'71,  it  is  true,  entrenchments,  especially  in 
the  attack,  played  but  an  insignificant  part.  In  Bulgaria, 
however,  Osman  and  Skobeleff  showed  its  real  value,  and  Osman 
and  Skobeleff  only  imitated  the  American  generals  of  the 
Secession   War.     It  can   hardly  be  sustained,  then,  that  the 
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attack  and  defence  of  hastily  entrenched  poiritionH  will  be  a 
novelty.  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  spade  is  often  overiooked  in  peace;  and  that 
entrenchments,  as  a  tactical  expedient  and  precaution,  and 
especially  m  an  essential  adjunct  to  attack,  do  not  receive,  at 
6eld-days  and  manceuvres,  the  attention  they  de8er\'c ;  and  in 
this  respect  our  tactical  training  is  possibly  at  fault.  Nor  is 
this  its  only  defect. 

Tlie  reason,  however,  for  sudi  defects  is  not  that  the  lessons 
of  HO  and  T7  are  ofasolete,  but  that  some  have  been  imperfectly 
absorbed,  and  that  others  have  not  yet  been  made  clear.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  somewhat  startling  statement.  No  war  has 
been  so  carefully  written  up,  so  minutely  analyited,  so  thoroughly 
discussed,  as  that  of  "70 ;  and  although  the  literature  of  the 
RussQ-Turkish  campaign  is  less  voluminous  and  Icrn  actressiblc, 
it  is  still  sufficiently  laige  to  give  ample  occupation  to  the  nuMt 
indefatigable  studenL  Yet  for  all  that,  the  lessons  generally 
deduced  from  these  campaigns  are  not  so  plain  and  i*omprehen- 
sive  as  they  might  be ;  and  this,  it  would  appear,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  infiuitry  is  concerned,  attention  has  been  too 
exclusively  confined  to  a  sin^e  phase  of  battle  and  a  single 
variety  of  ground,  i.r.  to  that  phase  of  battle  which  inter\'encs 
between  deployment  and  the  assault,  and  to  ground  where  the 
cmly  obstacle  to  movement  is  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Tlie  attainment  of  superiority  of  fire  and  the  broaching  of 
the  defenders^  line  are  unquestionably  the  decisive  factors  in 
war ;  and  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be  attained,  such  as 
suitable  formations,  the  control  of  fire,  the  reinforcement  of 
the  firing  line,  and  massing  in  strong  force  for  the  final  chaige, 
occupy,  ver)'  properiy,  the  minds  of  tho(«e  who  look  forwanl 
to  carrying  out  such  operations  on  m^tuiil  si^niiv.  Hut,  as 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  these  factors  and  thi*sc'  nii-thodH 
are  not  everything,  nor  is  le\x'l  and  unobstructed  t*ountr>'  the 
most  practical  training-ground.  In  the  first  placv,  the  attack 
and  aMiault  of  a  definite  position  form  but  a  single  plmse  in 
a  protracted  series  of  operations,  each  of  verk'  different  chumcter ; 
and,  in  the  second,  attack  and  asiiAult  ovct  opc>n  ground, 
although    (perhaps  the   most  difficult,  ami  certainly  the  most 
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costly  of  manceuvres,  is  neither  an  inevitable  nor  even  a  usual 
feature  of  the  battlefield. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that,  even  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
essential  that  the  attack  over  open  ground,  on  account  of  its 
great  difficulty  and  hazard,  should  be  the  more  practised. 
Quite  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  shows  small  knowledge 
of  war  to  believe  that  a  slope  like  a  glacis,  a  wide  field  of  fire, 
and  an  absence  of  all  covered  approaches,  are  the  necessaiy 
and  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  a  defensive  position.  The 
very  contrary  is  the  case.  In  whatever  theatre  of  war  we  may 
find  ourselves,  positions  which  possess  those  desirable  attributes, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  on  a  line  which  the  enemy 
is  likely  to  operate,  are  as  rare  as  the  four-leaved  shamrock ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  waste  of  time  to  train  our  infantry  too 
exclusively  for  the  attack  and  assault  over  open  ground. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  fields  of  the  Metz  campaign.  In 
each  of  the  first  great  battles,  the  battles  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  France,  and  which  were  fought  in  an  unusually  open 
country,  woods  played  a  most  prominent  part ;  and  in  four — 
Woerth,  Spicheren,  Colombey  and  Beaumont — the  decisive 
attack  was  made  through  dense  thickets.  The  conditions  of 
'77-78,  so  far  as  the  fighting  round  Plevna  was  concerned, 
undoubtedly  resembled  those  which  are  too  often  supposed 
to  exist  on  every  battlefield  ;  a  glacis-like  slope  and  a  wide 
field  of  fire  were  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  Osman's 
stronghold.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war,  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  Asia,  the  ground  was  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  hill-fighting,  with  all  its  peculiar  difficulties,  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  We  have  here  a  significant 
fact,  and  a  most  useful  warning.  In  the  same  campaign,  on 
the  same  theatre  of  war,  and  even  on  the  same  battlefield,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  we  shall  find  two  absolutely  distinct 
sets  of  conditions. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  different  conditions 
necessitate  absolutely  different  formations,  or  absolutely  different 
methods  of  leading ;  for  the  same  principles  hold  good  in  all 
infantry  fighting.  Whatever  the  ground  may  be  like,  a  position 
must  be  attacked  in  several  lines,  and  the  greatest  depth  must 
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hi*  oppoirite  the  point  of  a§iiault.  But  di%*er8ity  of  ground 
(lemands  a  marked  diversity  in  ftuch  details  as  distances, 
inter>'aLs  frontage,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  connection 
and  control.  And  if  we  endeavour  to  apply  the  lesson  to 
oumelvcs,  we  shall  find  we  are  face  to  &ce  with  a  very  serious 
i|ueHtion.  What  conditionH  are  we  likely  to  have  to  deal  with 
when  wc  take  the  field  ?  What  sort  of  ground  will  our 
iMttalions  be  called  on  to  attack  over  in  their  next  campaign  'f 
Will  it  be  open  ground  or  close,  desert  or  jungle,  plain  or 
mountain,  swamp  or  waterless,  barren  or  well  cultivated  ?  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  predict  The 
attempt  would  be  as  useless  as  to  guess  at  the  quality,  the 
tactics,  or  even  the  colour,  of  our  next  enemy. 

But  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  are : — first,  that,  more 
than  any  other,  the  British  army  has  to  be  prepared  for  fighting 
o%er  every  kind  of  country,  just  as  it  has  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  every  known  form  of  tactics.  And,  second,  that  even 
against  a  civilised  enemy,  whom  we  fiurly  assume  to  be  a  more 
formidable  foe  than  even  the  bravest  and  wiliest  of  savages, 
attack  and  counter-attack  will  have  to  be  delivered  over  broken 
ground  far  more  frequently  than  over  a  glacis-like  slope.  But 
how  i.H  it  possible,  it  may  be  asked,  to  familiarise  our  troops 
in  peace  with  the  infinite  variety  of  surroundings  they  may 
meet  on  service?  ^Vhere  are  the  woodis  the  mountains,  the 
swamps,  the  jungles,  the  desert,  the  waterless  and  roadlesH 
tracts  over  which  they  may  practise  mimic  war  P  And  e%'en 
if  such  tracts  were  available,  would  they  be  identical  with 
those  we  may  have  to  fight  upon  ?  Woods,  for  instance,  vary 
much  in  character.  The  beechwood  has  little  in  common  with 
the  oak ;  the  hanl-covert  with  the  forest  of  pines.  And  so 
mountains  vary,  in  steepness,  in  height,  in  ruggedncss. 

How,  then,  is  our  infantry  to  be  trained  ? 

There  are  various  methoclH.  Some  n-ill  tell  you  that  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  rely  on  good  discipline  and  good  shooting, 
to  practine  a  normal  formation,  and  thus  ensure  uniformity  ; 
others  that  special  formations  niant  be  adopted  under  special 
conditions;  but  that  the  formations  and  methods  of  leading 
4uital>le  to  each  difTcrent  case  sliould  be  laid  down  by  authority. 
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All  sptems,  however,  which  depend  on  explicit  regulations 
make  but  small  demands  on  the  intelligence  of  the  individual 
officer,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  are  quite 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  warfare.  I  will  support 
my  opinion  by  three  instances  drawn  from  practical  experience. 

I  was  once  standing  on  the  battlefield  at  Woerth,  with  a 
Grerman  officer,  discussing  the  subject  of  infantry  training,  and 
in  order  to  explain  his  objection  to  normal  formations,  he 
referred  to  his  own  experiences  on  that  very  field. 

*  Before  the  war,^  he  said,  *  my  regiment  and  brigade  had 
been  very  thoroughly  trained,  but  always  over  open  ground 
and  in  stereotyped  formation.  Woerth  was  our  first  experience 
of  battle,  and  you  may  imagine  our  embarrassment,  accustomed 
as  we  were  to  ground  which  had  few  obstructions,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  advance  against  the  French  flank  through 
the  dense  and  pathless  wood  which  lies  in  fit)nt  of  you.  The 
formation  to  which  we  were  accustomed  was  evidently  un- 
suitable. But  we  had  very  little  time  in  which  to  devise  a 
substitute,  or  to  consider  the  way  in  which  we  should  advance ; 
and  it  ended  in  our  sending  forward  a  strong  chain  of  skirmisha^ 
with  their  supports,  and  breaking  up  the  remainder  of  the 
brigade   into   several   columns.     As   you  know,**   he  went  on, 

*  we  found  the  enemy  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  very  strongly 
posted  along  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  and  in  large  numbers,  and 
we  made  no  progress  until  his  flank  was  turned  by  other  troops.' 

*  Still,'  I  said,  *  you  seem  to  have  done  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  you.  You  kept  your  direction ;  the  men  were 
well  in  hand;  and  there  was  no  disorder  or  loss  of  tactical 
unity  imtil  the  fighting  got  to  close  quarters,  and  the  enemy 
began  his  stfccessive  counter-strokes.'     *  Quite  true,'  he  replied  ; 

*  we  certainly  did  well  for  young  and  inexperienced  soldiers ; 
and  the  reason  was  that,  although  we  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  our  time  in  practising  a  normal  formation,  our  officers, 
including  the  captains  and  subalterns,  were  used  to  respon- 
sibility ;  they  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  trained  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment,  and  to  devise  methods  of  overcoming 
unexpected  difficulties,  without  continually  asking  for  orders. 
This  pulled  us  through.     But  we  slundd  have  done  far  better 
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had  wc  been  more  practised  in  jfkirmigkififf^  and  had  as  much 
care  been  taken  to  develop  the  jmlfimcnt  of  our  officers  as  to 
mainiain  the  correct  distances  in  the  normal  ^formaiitm.  That 
normal  formation,  I  may  nay,  we  ne\'er  attempted  throughout 
the  war.  On  almost  every  occasiion  where  my  regiment  was 
iicriouHly  engaged,  we  fought  either  in  a  wood,  a  village,  or  in 
endoMd  country,  and  for  neither  of  tlu^e  was  it  in  the  least 
adapted/ 

The  second  illustration  comes  from  the  experience  of  a 
regimental  officer  on  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India. 

•  We  at  once  found  out,^  he  says,  *  the  deficiencies  of  our 
pt^ire  tmining.  In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  attack  (or 
rather,  the  svstems,  for  we  had  recently  changed  stations, 
and  come  under  a  new  general)  which  we  had  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  learn,  was  quite  out  of  place  in  the  hills.  In  the 
<<econd  place,  we  had  not  been  in  action  five  minutes  before 
we  found  that  volley-firing  was  useless,  for  the  targets  never  re- 
mained long  enough  in  position  for  us  to  go  through  all  the 
elaborate  prriiminaries.  In  the  third  place,  companies,  and 
even  sections,  had  to  a  great  extent  to  fight  their  own  battles, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  supen'ise  them,  and  sometimes  even  to 
see  them  ;  and  lastly,  both  officers  and  men  were  very  much  at 
sea  in  the  skirmishing  tactics  which  the  ground  made  necessary. 
As  rqputls  this  last,  I  must  acknowledge  that  all  were  not 
tarml  with  the  same  brush,  and  some  r^ments,  notably 
several  belonging  to  the  native  army,  were  at  home  from  the 
first.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  these  n^ments  had  received 
a  thorough  light  infantry  training ;  their  officers,  as  almost  all 
the  officers  of  the  native  army  arc,  were  accantomed  to  responsi- 
bility«  and  many  of  the  men  were  highlandeni  bom  and  bred. 
Anything  better  than  the  skirmishing  of  the  (tuides,  and  of  the 
Pathan  companies  of  the  20th  IM.,  I  never  wish  to  see.  I  pity 
the  Ru«»ijui4  tliat  come  across  them  in  their  native  hills.  You 
mibit  not  understand,  however,  that  I  have  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  running  down  the  British  regimental  officers  and  men. 
If  they  were  puzzled  at  first ;  if  c()ni{>any  offir€»rs  and  e%'en 
regimental  commanders,  betrayed  a  good  deal  of  ^  stickiness,^ 
hesitated  to  act  for  themselves,  and  when  they  did  so  act,  often 
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went  too  far ;  if  the  men  did  not  sht>w  the  same  capacity  for 
looking  after  themselves  as  their  comrades  of  the  good  native 
r^ments,  it  was  the  fault  of  their  training;  and  in  proof 
of  how  good  om*  material  is,  it  was  perfectly  astonishing  to  see 
the  way  in  which,  after  a  little  experience,  both  officers  and 
men  adapted  themselves  to  their  most  difficult  and,  in  a  sense, 
demoralising  surroundings.  After  a  few  days'  fighting.  Tommy 
Atkins  was  nearly  as  clever  a  skirmisher,  although  hardly  so 
agile,  as  his  Pathan  comrade.  But,  of  course,  while  he  was 
learning  his  business,  the  losses  were  both  heavy  and  unneces- 
sary, and  this  is  certainly  a  reflection  on  our  system  of  training. 
What  we  want  are  the  following  : — 

^  1.  Regimental  officers,  including  company  commanders,  to 
be  left  more  to  themselves  on  field  days. 

^2.  An  extended  course  of  physical  training,  jumping, 
running,  climbing,  crossing  obstacles,  kc. 

*  8.  Practice  as  light  infantry  over  difficult  ground. 

*  4.  Careful  instruction  of  the  individual  skirmisher/ 

My  last  illustration  comes  from  the  Peninsular  Wcu*,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable.  Throughout  Wellington's 
campaigns  the  Light  Brigade  formed  a  permanent  outpost  line 
and  covering  force.  It  took  up  these  duties  almost  immediately 
on  landing;  and  whether  as  skirmishers  in  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  or  as  part  of  the  r^ular 
line  of  battle,  the  famous  regiments  which  composed  it  were 
without  their  equals  in  either  the  French  or  the  British  armies. 
Two  points  call  for  special  attention.  First :  these  regiments, 
when  they  joined  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  after  Talavera,  were 
young,  inexperienced  soldiers,  and  yet  their  remarkable  efficiency 
was  at  once  apparent.  Second :  the  fighting  in  which  they 
made  their  name,  on  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Coa,  amid  the 
sierras  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  the 
stupendous  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  bears  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  fighting  on  the  North- West  Frontier  and 
in  Afghanistan.  Two  questions,  therefore,  are  at  once  sug- 
gested: — 

1.  To  what  system  of  instruction  did  these  regiments  owe 
their  remarkable  efficiency  ? 
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8.  Would  not  this  RyHtem,  which  produced  nkill  in  Hkimii«h- 
ing,  with  Hteadinew  in  the  line  of  battle,  be  the  most  effiectivc 
rneann  of  training  the  Britiiih  infantry  of  to-day  for  its  multi- 
farioaH  duties  ? 

An  ansmcr  to  the  first  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
ofiiceri  who  Men'ed  in  the  light  Brigade  during  the  Peninsular 
War.  Unfortunately  the  system  of  instruction  is  nowhere 
minutely  descrilicd,  but  by  collating  and  comparing  the  state- 
ments of  numy  contemporary  HTiters,  and  by  studying  the 
records  and  standing  ordem  of  the  three  regiments,  the  causes 
<»f  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  resulted  may  be  easily 
arrived  at.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  llie  correct  habits  of  command  instilled  into  the  regi- 
mental officers,  and  the  training  of  their  judgment 

2.  llie  physical  training  of  the  soldier. 

3.  Practice  as  light  infantry  over  difficult  ground. 

4.  The  careful  instruction  of  the  individual  skirmisher. 

We  have  here  the  curious  fact  that  the  standard  aimed  at 
by  Sir  John  Moore  at  Shomcliffe  Camp,  in  1803,  was  identical 
with  that  laid  down  by  an  officer  who  saw  active  service  on 
the  Indian  frontier  in  1898,  and  we  may  reply  to  the  second 
question,  thcfrefore,  by  saying  that  the  system  under  which  the 
Light  Brigade  became  mo  famoas  ih  the  most  efli*ctive  means  of 
training  the  British  infantry  of  to-<lav.  It  should  never  lie 
forgotten  that  on  Huch  ground  as  was  available  near  an  onliiiary 
Knglish  station.  Sir  John  Moore's  commaiul  was  no  trained  that 
in  a  far  more  difficult  country,  a  country  of  n)cks  ami  ravines, 
of  lofty  precipices  and  barren  uplands,  neither  officers  nor  men 
were  ever  caught  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  learned  from  the  training  of  the 
Light  Brigade  than  this.  The  secret  of  it*  efficiency  lay,  not 
Mj  much  in  tla*  constant  exercise  on  the  green  downn  by  (  ttHiHr*!>i 
( anip«  in  physical  training*  and  in  the  ciirufiil  iuhtniction  of 
the  individual  nkirmi^hers,  as  rw  the  mrulcaiin^  of  ntrrat  kahih 
nf  annmand  in  the  rrffhnnttai  offirrrM,  'l*hc>ic  mho  liavi*  IumI 
oixitMcm  to  fitudy  in  con  tern  poran'  reconN  the  manner  in  which 
the  officen  of  the  brigade  handled  their  men  thnnighfNit 
the  innumerable  engagements  of  the  Peninsular  War,  iiitil  no 
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further  evidence  to  convince  them  that  it  was  to  the  skiU,  the 
resolution,  and  the  trained  judgment  of  these  officers  that  the 
success  of  the  brigade  is  in  the  main  to  be  attributed.  Their 
most  marked  characteristics  were  that  when  they  were  left  alone 
they  almost  invariably  did  the  right  thing ;  that  they  had  bo 
hesitation  in  assuming  responsibiUty ;  that  they  could  handle 
their  regiments  and  companies,  if  necessary,  as  independent 
units ;  and  that  they  consistently  applied  the  great  principle 
of  mutual  support.  It  seems  perfectly  dear,  therefore,  that 
Sir  John  Moore  and  the  colonels  of  the  Light  Brigade 
intended,  when  they  instituted  their  sj^tem  of  discipline,  of 
instruction,  and  of  command,  to  form  in  the  persons  of  their 
company  officers  a  body  of  intelligent  and  zealous  assistants^ 
capable  of  carrying  out  their  plans  and  antic^)ating  their 
wishes ;  and  not  merely  a  body  of  docile  subordinates  capable 
of  obeying  orders  to  the  letter,  but  untrained  to  resolute 
initiative. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  too  great  stress  can  hardly  be  laid. 
K  you  recall  the  words  of  the  officers  already  quoted,  of  the 
Grennan  who  fought  in  1870-1,  and  of  the  Englishman  who 
fought  the  Afridis,  you  will  find  the  same  idea  running 
throughout.  The  good  results  in  the  one  case,  the  less  good 
results  in  the  other,  are  stated  to  be  due  to  the  previous 
training  of  the  officers ;  and  this,  it  would  appear,  is  one  of  the 
lessons  of  the  '70--'71,  '77-''78  campaigns  which  has  been  im- 
perfectly absorbed.  It  has  not  been  ignored ;  the  Drill-book  is 
clear  enough : — 

*  Commanders  of  all  ranks,  from  generals  to  section  com- 
manders, must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  in  war  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  exercise  over  their  commands  the  same 
personal  control  that  finds  place  at  drill  exercises.  Delegation 
of  command  is  a  necessity,  and  commanders  must,  therefore, 
take  every  opportunity  of  training  their  subordinates  in  accept- 
ing responsibility  for  departiu'es  from,  or  variations  in,  the 
mode  of  carrying  out  orders  or  directions  originally  given, 
impressing  on  them  at  the  same  time  that  such  departures  or 
variations  must  always  be  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
.case.     The  conditions  of  modem  warfare  render  it  imperative 
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that  all  ranks  should  be  tau^t  to  think,  and,  subject  to  general 
in.Htnictions  and  accepted  principles,  to  act  for  themsdves.^ 

Nor  has  the  lesson  fiedled  to  find  aooeptanoe  by  the  majority 
of  gcnends  and  commanding  officers.  But  that  it  is  not  uni- 
venally  appreciated  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  criticisms 
pawed  on  the  regimental  and  company  leading  by  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  Urah  campaign.  Remember  what  I  said  were 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Sir  John  Moore^s  officers : 
*•  IVhtn  they  were  10  alone  ikey  almoti  invariably  did  the  rigki 
thing,  T^hey  had  no  hesUaikm  in  aamming  responsibility.  They 
cotdd  handle  their  regiments  and  companies^  if  necessary ^  as  in- 
ttependent  units ;  and  they  consistently  applied  the  great  principle 
of  mutual  support.'*  It  is  an  exceedingly  ungrateful  task  to 
criticise,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign so  brilliantly  conducted  as  that  in  the  Afridi  highlands ; 
liut  unless  we  take  note  of  the  mistakes  we  can  expect  no 
progress.  War  is  the  school  where  we  must  all  learn,  whether 
the  experience  is  our  own  or  others\  Moreover,  the  instructions 
on  hill-warfare  recently  issued  in  India,  and  the  manceuvres 
instituted  at  hill-stations,  show  plainly  enough  that  the  highest 
authorities  in  India  consider  that  improvements  in  our  infimtry 
training  may  still  be  made. 

The  characteristics  of  Light  Infantry  fighting  may  be  briefly 
described. 

1.  The  men  must  be  accantomod  to  work  at  any  inter%'al 
and  in  any  formation  that  may  be  ordered. 

2.  Accuracy  and  regularity,  except  in  miiintaining  the 
direction  and  a  rough  general  lino,  are  not  denuuuleil. 

3.  The  iicc*tion  will  be  the  unit  of  comnuuul,  but  it  will 
work  in  due  co-operation  with  the  rrmainder  of  the  company, 
and  the  com|Mmy  will  keep  touch  with  the  battalion. 

4.  The  section  will  be  divided  into  two  sul>-scctions  or 
groups,  and  every  group  will  endeavour  to  render  support  to 
those  on  either  tiand. 

5.  l*he  M.'ction  will  move  in  such  fashion  as  circumstances 
dictate,  either  by  rushes,  by  creeping  up,  in  cjuick  time,  or  at 
tlir  double.  It  is  oflen  dmrable  that  a  few  men  shoukl  cruc*p 
up  at  a  time. 
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'At  the  Nivelle  on  November  10th,  1818,  the  line  of  the 
French  main  position  was  in  fix>nt  of  the  lament  with  an 
intervening  rocky  watercourse,  which,  it  would  seem,  was  deemed 
impassable  by  our  enemies.  The  52nd  moved  to  the  small 
open  ravine  and  wood  in  their  front  under  a  sm€urt  fire  ot 
artillery  from  the  ridge  next  to  be  assailed.  In  front  of  this 
wood,  the  watercourse  was  crossed  by  a  small  and  narrow  stone 
bridge,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a  wood  running 
parallel  to  the  watercourse,  with  a  sheltered  bank  towards  the 
enemy.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  52nd  crept  by  trvas  cmd 
threes  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  then  dashing  over  a 
hundred  yards  of  open  ground,  passed  the  bridge,  and  formed 
behind  the  bank,  which  was  not  more  than  eighty  yards  from 
the  enemy^s  entrenchment.  The  signal  was  then  given;  the 
rough  line  sprang  up  the  bank  and  the  enemy  gave  way." 
(*  Records  of  the  52nd  Light  Infantry.') 

6.  In  moving  either  to  fitjnt  or  rear  every  man  will 
endeavour,  without  crowding  on  his  comrades,  to  expose  him- 
self as  little  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

At  the  fight  at  Grausimas,  in  Cuba,  an  eyewitness  thus 
describes  the  advance  of  the  Rough  Riders  under  heavy  fire  : — 

*  It  was  easy  to  tell  which  men  were  used  to  hunting  big 
game  in  the  West,  and  which  were  not,  by  the  way  they  made 
their  rushes.  The  Eastern  men  broke  at  the  word,  and  ran  for 
the  cover  they  were  directed  to  take,  like  men  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  rain,  and  lay  panting  on  their  faces,  while  the  Western 
trappers  and  hunters  slipped  and  wriggled  through  the  grass 
like  Indians ;  dodging  from  tree- trunk  to  tree-trunk,  and  from 
bush  to  bush.  They  always  fell  into  line  at  the  same  time  with 
the  others,  but  they  had  not  exposed  themselves  while  doing  so." 

7.  Every  man,  when  ordered  to  halt,  must  make  the  best 
use  of  the  cover  that  he  finds  before  him. 

This  is  a  most  important  point.  An  officer,  who  served 
in  the  campaigns  m  South  Africa  *  and  on  the  North- West 
Frontier,  writes  as  follows  : — 

*  Attention  should  be  particularly  directed  to  the  training 
of  infantry  in  shooting  from  behind  cover  accurately  and 
1  The  campaign  of  1881  is  here  referred  to.— Ed. 
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rapidly  without  exposing  themselveB.  The  Boen  and  some  of 
the  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  also  most  Pathanii»  excel  in 
thiK  art,  whereas  the  average  British  infantryman  usually 
exposes  half  his  body  to  the  view  of  his  enemy,  and  frequently 
puts  himself  into  such  position  that  he  can  neither  aim 
accurately  nor  shoot  quickly.  This  is  one  of  the  criticisms 
most  frequently  heard  among  the  Boers  and  colonists  of  South 
Africa.' 

8.  Whenever  independent  fire  is  ordered  every  man,  as  a 
nde,  will  choose  his  own  target 

9.  The  men  must  be  accustomed  to  the  intermixture  of 
sections,  companies,  and  battalions. 

*The  true  summit  of  perfection,'  says  a  veteran  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  *  is  the  preservation  of  order  in  disorder,  and 
of  system  in  confusion  ;  for  the  circumstances  which  accompany 
skirmishes  of  necessity  produce,  almost  always,  more  or  less 
mixture,  inversion,  and  general  irregularity.  In  hot  contests 
over  large  extents  of  intricate  ground,  men  of  different  companies, 
regiments,  brigades,  and  even  divisions,  mingle  with  each  other. 
Soldiers  should  therefore  be  drilled,  not  indeed  to  fall  into  such 
irregularities  on  principle,  but  to  be  ready  for  them  in  practice. 
Soldiers  who  have  not  been  drilled  on  this  principle,  or  who 
have  not  acquired  it  by  expmence,  arc,  when  extended  under 
fire,  transformed  into  unmanageable  mobs.  Skirmishers  who 
understand  it  will  always  show  a  formidable  front,  and,  under 
the  worst  possible  circumstance,  act  together  in  the  mighty 
energy  of  mutual  confidence.  Unreflecting  mechanical  precision 
is  at  direct  variance  with  such  practice.  Active  intelligence 
and  a  wise  well-defined  general  svsteni  are  its  component  ele- 
mentji.  Active  intelligence,  therefore,  in  everj'  point  of  view, 
is  invaluable  to  the  skirmisher ;  and  the  attenticm  <if  all  drill 
Miperintendenth  and  instructors  should  be  unremittingly  directed 
to  htamp  it  on  his  mind  and  mix  it  with  hin  practice.' 

10.  They  must  be  trained  to  observe  and  report  on  the 
movementh  of  the  enemy,  thus  using  their  intelligence  to  assint 
their  Miction  leader. 

11.  The  men  nhould  be  trained  to  cxmcentmte  rapid! v  at 
any  point  the  MHrtion  leader  may  indicate.     If  then*  \>  some 
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spot  to  the  fix)nt  whence  the  section,  while  sheltered  itself  can 
bring  an  effective  fire  to  bear  upon  the  enemy^s  line,  a  rush  will 
be  made  for  it. 

12.  They  should  be  trained  to  extend  as  they  leave  cover, 
even  when  rushing  from  one  shelter  to  another. 

13.  They  must  be  taught  that  when  their  leaders  are  down, 
or  when  the  tactical  unity  of  their  companies  and  sections  has 
become  dissolved,  they  are  still  to  go  on  fighting,  maintaining 
their  groimd  or  pushing  forward  as  the  case  may  be,  but  always 
seeking  to  combine  with  others,  and  to  use  their  rifles  to  the 
best  effect. 

That  a  wider  knowledge  of  light  infantry  duties,  and  an 
aptitude,  increased  by  practice,  for  independent  leading,  will  be 
of  far  higher  value  to  the  army  than  some  suspect,  is  not 
difficult  of  demonstration.  More  formidable  foes  than  the 
Afridi  may  have  to  be  encountered  on  the  North- West  Frontier 
of  India.  There  is  the  most  vulnerable,  and,  I  might  almost 
say,  the  most  vital,  point  of  the  British  Empire.  There  we 
may  have  to  fight  for  our  very  existence  as  a  great  nation  and 
a  first-class  power.  So  in  preparing  for  service  against  the 
border  tribes,  and  in  practising  hill  tactics,  we  shall  be  prepar- 
ing for  campaigns  which  may  decide  the  fate  of  England,  and 
practising  the  very  tactics  which  will  be  the  best  adapted  to 
the  theatre  of  war. 

And  to  go  further  afield  than  India.  In  training  our 
officers  and  men  as  light  infantry  after  Sir  John  Moore's  model, 
we  shall  be  giving  them  the  best  training  to  fit  them  for  battle, 
on  whatever  ground  it  may  be  fought.  The  fields  of  "70-71 
show  us  that  the  characteristics  of  light  infantry  ai-e  as  necessary 
on  the  glacis-like  slope  as  in  hills  and  forests.  People  too 
often  run  away  with  the  idea  that  an  attack  over  open  ground 
wiU  resemble  the  trim,  orderly  advance  that  we  see  at 
manoeuvres.  They  do  not  always  realise  that,  after  a  certain 
time,  control  must  inevitably  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
ordinate leaders ;  that  under  the  stress  and  roar  of  fire  the 
issue  of  orders  will  be  impossible ;  that  the  company  officers 
will  be  left  to  themselves,  and  that  they  wiU  be  called  upon  to 
use  their  own  judgment  and  assume  heavy  responsibility. 
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Let  ui  look  for  a  moment  on  the  picture  of  a  protracted 
struggle  for  tuperiority  of  fire,  an  illustrated  by  the  battles  of 
^0  or  T7.  No  rq^ular  lines  are  here,  although  the  initial 
deployment  may  have  been  methodical  enough,  but  a  series  of 
groups,  more  or  less  connected  by  scattered  skirmishert ;  and 
these  groups  maintain  no  even  front,  but  follow  the  irregularities 
of  the  ground  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  fight  At  one  place 
they  have  been  driven  back  by  a  counter-stroke ;  at  another 
they  are  checked  by  an  advanced  post ;  at  another  they  are 
pressing  forward,  impeUed  by  timely  reinforcements ;  at  another 
the  hostile  fire  is  so  fierce  that  it  is  impossible  to  face  it,  and 
there  is  a  great  gap,  of  which  the  enemy  may  at  any  moment 
take  advantage ;  at  another  a  roll  of  the  ground  affords  some 
cover,  and  knots  of  men  are  eagerly  pressing  on  to  decisive 
range.  Companies,  battalions,  even  brigades  and  raiments, 
have  become  mixed  up,  fbr  it  has  been  necessary  to  throw  in 
supports  and  reserves  where  they  are  most  wanted,  without 
regsrd  for  tactical  unity.  Many  oflicers  have  fidlen.  Some  of 
the  groups  are  led  by  young  subalterns,  and  some  are  without 
leadeni  at  all ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  send  orders  to  any 
part  of  the  Hne.  Just  as  direction  by  superiors  is  impossible  in 
woods,  on  mountain-sides,  and  in  villages  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  cannot  be  seen,  or  if  seen  are  not  within 
reach  of  messages,  so  in  open  ground  it  is  impossible  by  reason 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  In  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  subordinate 
leaden  will  find  themselves  left  to  their  own  resources ;  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other  mudi  will  depend  on  the  intelligence,  the 
skill,  and  the  readinev  of  the  individual  skirmisher. 

But,  as  already  said,  the  attack  and  assault  of  a  defined 
position  form  only  a  sin^^e  phase  of  battle.  Let  us  again  revert 
to  the  pictures  of  battles  provided  by  the  campaign.^  of  70-77. 
Let  us  imagine  that  supmority  of  fire  ban  been  attained  ;  that, 
by  the  combined  eflbrts  of  the  infantry  and  the  field  batteries, 
the  enemy's  musketry  has  been  beaten  down.  His  men  no 
longer  aim.  His  artillery  is  silent.  Part  of  his  forre  is 
retreating;  and  his  reserves  are  still  diHtant.  A  determined 
rush,  preceded  by  the  approach  of  the  wcotul  line,  or  even  the 
third  line,  if  the  second  has  been  exhausted  in  reinforcing  the 
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first,  carries  the  assailants  across  the  trenches,  and  the  enemy 
everywhere  gives  way.  But  he  has  not  yet  abandoned  hope. 
Because  he  has  lost  his  position  he  does  not  at  once  determine 
to  retreat.  On  the  contrary,  the  battle  is  very  far  from  a 
decision.  The  assailant  has  forced  the  defender  from  his 
chosen  ground,  but  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  stronger,  position 
has  already  been  occupied.  Village  after  village,  wood  after 
wood,  ridge  after  ridge,  have  still  to  be  stormed  before  the 
victory  is  complete,  and  the  great  end  of  battle,  the  annihila- 
tion  of  a  hostile  force,  has  been  achieved. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture.     Almost  without  exception  the 
battles  of  1870  became  sooner  or  later  running  fights ;  and 
before  the  day  was  definitely  over  the  enemy  had  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  several  successive  positions.     Take  as  an  instance 
the  operations  of  the  11th  Grerman  Army  Corps  against  the 
French  right  at  the  battle  of  Woerth.     The  first  attack  was 
made  on  the  ridge  which  formed  part  of  the  French  main  line. 
The  second  was  made  through  a  wood  a  mile  wide,  the  enemy 
oiFering  a  stubborn  resistance.     The  third  was  made  on  a  copse 
on  the  further  side  of  the  wood.    The  fourth  on  a  village 
strongly  occupied  and  prepared  for  defence.     The  fifth  on  an- 
other and  a  stiU  stronger  village.     From  the  time  the  troops 
came  under  fire  until  the  last  charge  they  marched  over  three 
miles  and  they   fought  every  step  of  the  way.     Nor  was  the 
capture  of  these  successive  positions,  although  the  French  were 
in  inferior  numbers,  an  easy  task.     Time  after  time  they  were 
seized  only  to  be  lost.     The  enemy^s  counter-strokes  were  most 
effective.     Before   the   Germans  could  establish  themselves  in 
the  woods  or  villages  they  were  almost  invariably  driven  back ; 
and  the  attack  and  the  assaults  had  to  be  repeated,  sometimes 
more  than  once,  before  the  ground  could  be  considered  as  per- 
manently occupied.     This  give  and  take  of  heavy  blows  threw 
the  great  weight  of  responsibility  on  the  leaders  of  the  fighting 
line.     It  was  on  them  that  depended  the  making  good  of  the 
captured  positions  and  the  defeat  of  the  coimter-strokes,  or, 
if  these  were  successful,  the  quick  return  to  the  attack.     And 
for  such   work   as   this  the   Grerman  officers,  owing   to  their 
peace-training,  were  eminently  qualified.     What  says  Moltke 
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of  the  battleB  before  Metz  ?  «  The  sdf-dependefKf  cf  the 
subordinaie  commanders^  so  ihorougkly  inculcaUd  by  the  peace 
mofuruvres^  in  cor\junction  with  a  well-grounded  trmning  qf  the 
individual^  here  asserted  themselves  with  all  their  advantages.^ 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  German  officers,  like 
thoie  of  the  Light  Brigade,  were  trained  not  only  to  accept 
reapoasibility,  but  to  make  use  of  gromid,  and  this  last  is  a 
roost  important  item  in  light  infantry  training.  When  troops 
are  exercised  only  in  a  normal  formation  the  importance  of 
ground  is  apt  to  receive  less  consideration  than  the  maintenance 
of  order,  regularity,  and  fire  discipline ;  and  officers  pay  more 
attention  to  the  behaviour  of  their  men  than  to  tactical  features 
and  the  action  of  the  enemy.  In  action,  however,  especially  at 
dose  ranges,  or  in  broken  country,  the  order  must  be  reversed 
if  success  is  to  be  attained.  Officers  must  watdi  the  enemy  as 
a  swordsman  watdies  the  eye  of  his  opponent,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  must  take  note  of  the  ground  over  which  they  are 
passing,  or  have  yet  to  pass,  marking  the  cover,  the  obstacles, 
the  rallying  points,  the  places  swept  by  the  hottest  fire,  and 
the  dangerous  features  on  the  flanks.  To  devise  methods  of 
utilising,  or  crossing,  or  occupying  these  points  will  take  all  the 
time  they  can  spare  from  their  scrutiny  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
will  have  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  supervise  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  private.  The  soldier,  as  Moltke 
implies,  must  have  received  such  careful  training  that  he  will 
be  able  to  act  for  himself,  so  far  as  his  movements  within  the 
section  arc  concerned.  He  must  have  learned  for  himself  to 
keep  a  general  line,  to  maintain  direction,  to  utilise  cover,  trees, 
rocks,  or  banks,  just  as  he  has  learned  to  aim  and  to  obey.  I 
have  always  been  impressed  with  the  silence  with  which  the 
attack  is  conducted  at  foreign  manoeuvres  compared  with  our 
own.  Foreign  officers  who  have  visited  Aldenhot  have  re- 
marked the  difference,  and  have  detected  the  cause.  I  remember 
one  of  them  saying  that  our  men  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
art  for  themselves,  but  that  they  always  required  some  one  to 
tell  them  what  to  do ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  officers  have  to 
look  closely  after  their  men,  they  will  have  little  time  to  give 
to  a  consideration  either  of  the  ground  or  of  the  enemy. 
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These  notes  are  undoubtedly  very  general,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  said  that  while  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  tactical 
judgment  of  officers  should  be  trained  during  peace,  very  little 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  methods  to  be  followed;  and, 
more  than  all,  that  very  little  has  been  said  as  regards   the 
rules  which  troops  acting  as  light  infantry  should  follow  on 
a  modem  battlefield.     It  is  not,  however,  because  my  experience 
is  small  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  mere  enunciation 
of  principles.     It  would  have  been  easy  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  men  well  qualified  to  lay  down  rules,  if  sudi  a  course  were 
either  practical  or  profitable.     But  it  is  neither.     In  the  first 
place,  the  secret  of  efficiency  lies  in  the  self-dependence,  the 
resource,  and  the  resolution  of  the  company  and  section  leaders. 
How  will  mere  rules  assist  a  commanding  officer  to  instil  those 
habits  into  his  subordinates?    Sudi  habits  are  only  to  be 
fostered  by  constantly  placing  the  company  officers  in  situa- 
tions where  they  have  to  think  and  act  for  themsdves,  by 
encoiu'aging  them  to  use  their  wits,  to  adapt  their  formation 
to  the  ground,  to  improvise  means  of  overcoming  difficulties 
and  to  become  zealous  assistants    rather    than    unreflecting 
machines.     In  the  second  place,  circumstances  will  be  diffisrent 
in  every  diffisrent  case.     What  is  to  be  done  must  depend  on 
the  enemy,  on  his   tactics,  his   armament,  his  morcd^  on  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  on  many 
other  things.     In  light  infantry   work   the    methods   of  the 
attack,  t.f .  the  formation,  the  means  of  working  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  of  developing  an  effisctive  fire,  must  be  improvised 
on  the  spot.     They  must  be  the  outcome  of  trained  judgment, 
of  an  instructive  appreciation  of  correct  principles,  and  of  well- 
practised  common  sense.     Objections  have  been  raised  to  such 
teaching.     It  has  been  suggested,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
history  of  the  Light  Brigade,  that  our  officers  are  incapable  of 
appljdng  mere  principles  with  the  same  cool  intelligence  as 
their  forefathers,  and  that  they  must  have  definite  rules  for  all 
sorts  of  situations.     But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  fighting 
in  Tirah,  where,  when  once  they  understood  what  was  demanded 
of  them,  the  regimental  officers  and  men  displayed  such  sterling 
qualities,  does  not  give  the  lie  direct  to  so  weak  an  argument? 
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Let  ui  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  lister  service.  No  manual 
has  ever  been  issued  which  pretends  to  teadi  the  naval  oflUcer 
how  he  is  to  fight  his  ship.  There  are  rules  for  the  manceuvres 
of  the  fleets  but  there  are  none  for  the  handling  of  the  ship  in 
action.  Yet  who  is  there  who  would  not  place  implicit  trust 
in  the  trained  judgment  of  *  Nebon^s  diildren  ^  ?  And  who  is 
there  who  would  say  that  the  British  military  officer  is  of  less 
value  as  a  fighting  man  than  his  brother  of  the  sea  ?  If  he  be 
so— an  opinion  to  which,  with  all  my  admiration  for  the  navy, 
I  should  be  indeed  loth  to  subscribe— the  fitult  must  lie  in  Ids 
training,  and  his  training  alone. 

In  the  third  pkce,  what  good  can  come  from  laying  down  a 
multitude  of  rules  and  regulations  ?  Rules  and  regulations,  so 
far  as  tactics  are  concerned,  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  value 
if  those  who  have  to  carry  them  out  are  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  those  who  make  them.  Mechanical  perfection, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  can  certainly  be  produced.  But 
mechanical  perfection,  or  rather,  the  eflTort  made  to  readi  it, 
ends  in  paralysing  the  judgment ;  it  is  altogether  inimical  to 
the  free  eierdse  of  an  intelligent  initiative,  and  in  no  way 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  war. 

Moreover,  the  conviction  may  be  here  expressed  that,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  the  efficiency  of  the  army  depends  much 
more  upon  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  troops  than  upon  the  Horse  Guards.  The  impulse 
towards  improvement  may  come  from  above,  but  if  its  force  is 
to  be  felt  it  must  be  met  more  than  half  way  from  below.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  of  brigadiers  and  commanding  officers  what 
is  asked  of  their  naval  brethren  ?  Why  should  educated  and 
experienced  soldiers,  familiar  as  they  must  be  with  the  aspects 
of  battle,  be  incapable  of  training  those  under  them  to  meet 
its  vicissitudes  ?  Wherein  does  the  commander  of  a  battalion 
differ,  except  that  his  responsibilities  are  far  less,  from  the 
commander  of  a  battleship?  Why  should  he  want  minute 
rules  and  stringent  regulations  to  guide  hb  knowledge  and 
common  sense?  His  task  is  indeed  difficult  He  knows  not 
against  what  enemy,  or  on  what  continent,  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  lead  his  men.     He  has  to  train  his  command  to  meet 
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the  tactics  of  the  savage,  as  well  as  the  tactics  of  the  regular. 
He  has  to  be  prepared  for  South  Africa,  and  all  that  may  &ce 
him  there ;  for  the  barren  rocks  of  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  for 
the  lanes  and  hedgerows  of  England.  Yet  who,  for  all  that, 
will  assert  that  the  task  which  Sir  John  Moore  and  his  subordi- 
nates so  successfully  achieved  is  beyond  the  powers  of  their 
descendants? 

It  is  by  no  means  implied  that  the  staf!  should  be  relieved 
of  the  most  important  of  its  functions.  Far  from  it.  Super- 
vision, close  and  constant — supervision  which  respects  the  chain 
of  responsibility,  which  does  not  degenerate  into  interference, 
but  is  occupied  more  with  enforcing  principles  than  details,  and 
with  training  the  judgment  of  the  officers  rather  than  correct- 
ing the  work  of  the  men — is  alwajrs  its  first  duty.  But  no 
amount  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  staff  will  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  zealous  initiative  on  the  part  of 
a  commanding  officer.  And  if  he  would  lead  his  men  with 
credit  he  must  have  thought  out  for  himself  the  problems  of 
modem  fighting,  the  difficulties  of  command,  of  maintaining 
discipline,  and  of  ensuring  good  leading  amongst  his  subordi- 
nates, before  he  takes  the  field.  The  more  he  knows  about  the 
tactics  of  his  probable  enemies  the  better  he  will  be  prepared ; 
and  it  is  on  his  own  judgment,  on  his  knowledge  of  war,  on  his 
common  sense,  that  he  must  rely,  not  on  a  mere  mechanical 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Drill-book.  The  Drill-book 
should  be  accepted  for  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  and  not  for 
what  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be. 

When  troops  find  themselves  on  service  under  conditions 
with  which  their  ordinary  training  has  done  nothing  to  familia- 
rise them,  and  to  which  their  ordinary  formations  are  absolutely 
inapplicable,  a  cry  is  at  once  raised  against  the  Drill-book.  At 
one  time,  wheij  the  losses  in  desert  fighting  have  been  severe,  it 
has  been,  *  Why  does  not  the  Drill-book  teach  us  something 
about  savage  warfare  ? '  At  another,  when  the  foe  has  been  a 
mountaineer,  *  Why  does  not  the  Drill-book  teach  us  how  to 
fight  in  the  hills  ?'  The  next  time  it  may  be,  '  Why  does  not 
the  Drill-book  teach  us  how  to  fight  in  the  jungles  of  Africa, 
or  in  the  swamps  of  China  ? '     I  think,  however,  that  by  anyone 
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who  looks  at  war  as  a  whole,  and  who  bears  in  mind  the  con- 
stant variety  of  ground,  of  climate,  and  of  tactics  with  which 
our  soldiers  have  to  do,  such  complaints  against  the  official 
timrhing  will  hardly  be  improved.  The  Drill-book  does  not 
pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  tactical  treatise.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  compendium  of  principles  adapted  to  almost  every 
kind  of  warfare.  It  lajrs  down  a  few  rules  for  the  most  difficult 
of  all  operations,  the  attack  and  assault  of  a  defined  position 
over  open  ground,  but  that  is  all.  It  does  not  attempt  to  show 
how  these  rules  must  be  modified  under  other  conditions,  for 
these  conditions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  so  infinitely  diver- 
sified that  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  one  small 
volume  to  deal  with  them  in  detail. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  then,  that  the  Drill- 
book  was  never  intended  to  be  the  sole  guide  to  the  training 
of  the  troops  for  war.  Such  training  would  be  very  &r  from 
thorough  if  those  in  immediate  chaif^  were  merely  content  to 
follow  the  rules  therein  laid  down.  Hie  authorities  expect 
that  intelligent  and  lealous  initiative  on  the  part  of  both  staff 
and  r^mental  officers  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made, 
and  of  what  may  be  effected  by  such  initiative  we  may  take 
two  examples.  In  the  year  1808,  Wellington,  with  an  army  of 
18,000,  landed  in  Portugal,  and  on  August  S5  he  beat  the 
French  at  Vimiero.  llie  battle  is  remarkable,  not  only  because 
it  was  the  first  of  that  great  and  unbroken  series  of  victories 
which  was  to  end  at  Waterloo,  but  because  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  engagement  the  British  troops  were  ordered  to  adopt  a 
new  formation.  While  he  was  still  in  India,  Wellington  had 
followed  with  keen  interest  the  progress  of  the  French  armies 
which  were  overrunning  Europe.  He  had  taken  careful  note  of 
their  tactics,  of  their  habit  of  attacking  in  column,  covered  by 
a  cloud  of  skirmishers ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  anxiety  to  get 
home  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  thought  out  the  way  of 
defeating  them,  and  was  eager  to  put  it  to  the  test.  The 
method  he  devised  was  not,  to  all  appearance,  a  very  marked 
departure  from  the  normal  practice  of  the  British  infantry.  It 
was  in  no  way  an  infringement  of  the  great  principle^iV.  the 
line  formation  on  which  the  normal  practice  was  based.     On 
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the  contrary,  it  was  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  application  of 
that  principle  than  had  hitherto  obtained.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  teaching  of  the  Drill- 
booL  The  edition  of  the  Drill-book  published  m  1808,  the 
same  year  as  Vimiero,  contains  the  following  : — 

^The  fundamental  order  of  the  in£Euitry  in  which  they 
should  elweys  form  and  act,  and  for  whidi  all  their  various 
operations  and  movements  are  calculated,  is  in  three  ranks, 
rnie  formation  in  two  ranks  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  occasional 
exception  that  may  be  made  where  an  extended  and  covered 
front  is  to  be  occupied,  or  where  an  irregular  enemy,  who 
deals  only  in  fire,  is  to  be  opposed.  But  from  the  present  low 
establishment  of  our  battalions  they  are,  during  the  time  of 
peace,  permitted,  in  order  to  give  more  extent  of  front  in 
their  operations,  to  continue  to  form  and  use  it  in  many  of 
their  movements  and  firings,  at  the  same  time  not  omittiDg 
frequently  to  practise  them  in  three  ranks.  The  formation  in 
two  ranks  and  at  open  files  is  calculated  only  for  light  troops 
in  the  attack  and  pursuit  of  a  timid  enemy,  but  not  for  making 
an  impression  on  an  opposing  r^ular  line  which  vigorously 
assails  or  resists.  No  general  could  manage  a  considerable 
army  if  formed  and  extended  in  this  manner.  The  great  science 
and  object  of  movement  being  to  act  with  superiority  on 
chosen  points,  it  is  never  the  intention  of  an  able  commander 
to  have  all  his  men  at  the  same  time  in  action  ;  he  means  by 
skill  and  manceuvre  to  attack  a  part,  and  to  bring  the  many 
to  act  against  the  few.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
body  at  open  file  and  two  deep.  A  line  formed  in  this  manner 
would  never  be  brought  to  make,  or  to  stand,  an  attack  with 
bayonets,  nor  could  it  have  any  prospect  of  resisting  the  charge 
of  a  determined  cavalry.  In  no  service  is  the  fire  and  con- 
sistency of  the  third  rank  to  be  given  up ;  for  the  third  line 
serves  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  made  in  the  others  in  action. 
Without  it  the  battalion  would  soon  be  in  a  single  rank.^ 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  explicit  instructions,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  scornful  rejection  of  all  other  formation 
but  that  in  three  ranks,  Wellington,  on  the  eve  of  Vimiero, 
deliberately  ordered  that  his  in£Euitry  should  fight  in  line  two 
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daep.  We  have  prool^  thm,  tlmt  WeUingioo,  while  ttiD  a 
joang  brigidier,  studied  the  tactics  of  a  posnble  et^my ;  that 
he  was  not  cootent  with  following  the  rules  of  the  Drill-book, 
although  he  paid  due  respect  to  the  principles  it  inculcated  ; 
and  that  he  had  thought  out  for  himself  the  problems  he  was 
likely  to  encounter  on  his  next  field  of  battle. 

Again,  I  think  there  can  be  little  question  but  that  Sir 
John  Moore,  when  in  command  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Shomcliffie,  did  exactly  the  same  thing.  Europe  was  ringing 
with  the  fiune  of  the  French  skirmishers.  The  astonishing 
▼ictories  of  Napoleon  were  due  in  a  great  part,  putting  strategy 
aside,  to  the  efficiency  of  his  light  in£Euitry,  who  found  an  easy 
prey  in  the  three  and  even  four-deep  lines  or  dense  columns,  un- 
protected by  skirmishers,  of  Continental  armies.  To  meet  the 
VnaofA  voltigeurs  on  equal  terms  was  the  object  with  which  the 
troops  at  Shomdiffe  were  trained  on  the  lines  I  have  described ; 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  when  Sir  John  Moore  began  his 
work  the  Drill-book  recognised  neither  skirmishers  nor  light 
infiuitry.  So  we  have  another  great  English  general  going 
beyond  the  Drill-book,  training  his  troops  on  a  system  he  him- 
self evolved,  and  supplementing  the  rules  laid  down  for  his 
guidance  from  the  resources  of  his  own  ability. 

Such  intdligent  oo-oporation  in  the  work  of  instruction  is 
what  the  authorities  demand  from  every  commanding  officer, 
whether  of  a  regiment  or  a  company ;  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  case  of  Wellington  and  Moore  the  co-operation 
became  effecti%'e  fix>m  the  fact  that  they  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  foreign  armies,  lliis  u  a  lesson 
which  we  may  take  to  heart.  It  is  said  sometimes  that  English 
soldiers  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  military  systems 
beyond  the  seas;  but  such  teaching  seems  hardly  based  on 
common  sense.  It  may  be  true  that  we  have  not  much  to 
learn  from  others,  and  that  the  Continental  systems  are  adapted 
neither  to  our  national  character  nor  our  military  traditions. 
Ne%*erthelesa,  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  European 
armio  are  aware  that  each  has  special  excellencies  which  are 
well  worth  consideration^  Moreover,  ignorance  or  contempt  of 
foreign  tactics  has  before  now  done  much  to  bring  about  great 
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national  disasters.     I  shall  not  pause  to  dilate  on  the  cost  to 
England  of  the  ignorance  of  the  tactics  of  the  Zulu,  the  Boer, 
and  the  Afridi,  but  I  will  refer  to  the  conquest   of  Prussia 
in  1806,  a  conquest  attended  with  far  greater  disgrace  and 
humiliation  than  the  conquest  of  France  in  '70-*71.     It  was 
well  known  in  the  Prussian  army  of  that  date  that  war  with 
Napoleon  was  inevitable.     There  was  ample  time  for  prepara- 
tion ;  and  the  tactics  best  adapted  to  meet  the  French  infantry 
had  been  discussed  publicly  and  privately  by  the  many  able  and 
highly  educated  officers  which  the  army  contained.     Memorial 
after  memorial  was  submitted,  which  proved  to  conviction  that 
Napoleon^s  soldiers  owed  the  major  part  of  their  success  to  their 
skill  as  skirmishers,  to  their  clever  use  of  cover,  to  the  elasticity 
of  their  formations,  to  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  and  to 
their  individual  intelligence.     Proposal  after  proposal  was  put 
forward  that  the  small  force  of  Prussian  light  infantry  should 
be  largely  augmented,  that  more  freedom  should  be  given  to 
their  movements,  and  that  the  fire  of  the  line  of  battle  should 
be  very  largely  developed.     But  other  influences  prevailed.     An 
irrational    confidence    in    the    formation    which    had    served 
Frederick  the  Great  under  very  different  conditions,  an  over- 
weening pride  in  Prussian  staunchness  and  Prussian  discipline, 
and  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  foreign  methods  successfully 
obstructed  the  path  of  reform.     Had  Wellington  and  Moore 
been  equally  nan'ow-minded  the  Peninsular  War  would  in  all 
probability  be  a  far  less  glorious  tale.     The  Prussians  before  ^0 
made  no  such  mistake  as  their  ancestors  had  done  in  1806. 
That  great  fighting  soldier,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  published 
privately  in  1864,  for  the  use  ol   the  army   corps  which   he 
commanded,  a  pamphlet   entitled  '  The  Art  of  Fighting  the 
French';   and   there   can   be    no    doubt   that   the   admirable 
teaching  therein  contained  had  spread  far  and  wide  through  the 
army  before  war  was  declared.     The  Russians,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  done  very  little  before  '77  to  modify  their  traditional 
system.     They  haid  but  imperfectly  absorbed  the  lesssons  of  the 
Franco-German  campaign.    Their  formations  were  solid,  clumsy, 
and  inelastic.     The  paramount   importance  of  attaining  the 
superiority  of  fire  was  not  understood  ;  nor  had  the  subordinate 
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lesden  bwn  trainol  to  use  their  judgment,  or  to  ezerciK  an 
intelligent  initiative.  There  was  indeed  an  exception,  but  he 
stands  alone,  like  a  single  star  in  a  clouded  sky  :  Skobeleff,  the 
dose  student  of  history,  the  close  observer  of  foreign  armies ; 
Skobdeff,  the  thinker,  as  well  as  the  great  leader  of  men. 

For  two  reasons  particular  stress  is  laid  on  this  point. 
VirsU  because  English  soldiers  in  this  respect  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  insularity ;  and  such  an  attitude  may  ha%'e  ill  effects. 
For  instance,  among  Continental  armies,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, counter-strokes,  local  and  general,  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  every  field-day,  and  counter-strokes,  local  and 
general,  will  be  a  conspicuous  feature  of  every  battle  in  which 
they  may  be  engaged.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  our  manoeuvres  at  home  for 
the  last  ten  years,  the  very  contrary  is  the  case  with  ourselves. 
Counter-strokes  of  any  character  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
although  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Drill-book  that  they  are  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  defence,  and  that  no  opportunity  of 
making  them,  at  any  period  of  the  battle,  should  be  n^ected. 
There  is  hardly  need  to  dwell  on  the  embarrassment  of  troops 
who  had  never  been  trained  to  expect  counter-strokes  if  they 
were  to  encounter  an  enemy  who  constantly  practised  them ; 
nor  to  point  out  the  increased  difficulties  of  hill-fighting  when 
the  Afridi  learns,  as  learn  be  will — for  he  is  a  progrowive 
fighting-man,  already  alive  to  the  value  of  combination — to 
follow  up  his  accurate  fire  with  a  Ghari  rush  against  a  vulner- 
able point. 

It  neeniM  evident,  then,  that  to  train  our  infantry  as  it 
i^hould  be  trained  it  is  incumbent  on  thoHe  who  are  responsible 
for  that  training — and  officers  of  all  ranks  arc  included — to 
make  thenuielveM  familiar,  as  did  Wellington  and  Sir  John 
M<M>re,  with  the  tactics  of  our  possible  enemicsi.  lliis  duty 
falU  principally  on  the  stafi,  and  it  ih  not  nt'i^lvctc'cl.  The 
Intdligence  Department,  constantly  publinhing  di-!4criptioii.% 
of  foreign  armies,  sets  an  admirable  example  and  funii»he3i  the 
material  for  the  necessary  study.  But  here,  again,  intelligent 
co-operation  is  needed.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the 
%tair  on  a  foreign  station  is  to  keep  u  clobc  eye  on  the  tactics 
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of  the  people  beyond  the  frontier,  and  to  summarise  the 
results  of  their  observations  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  armj. 
Nor  should  staff  ofiicers  at  home  think  that  this  is  a  doty 
with  which  they  have  no  concern  ;  while  regimental  officers 
may  rest  assured  that  the  more  they  know  about  the  tactics 
of  our  possible  enemies,  the  better  will  they  be  prepared  to 
meet  them,  and  the  sounder  and  more  efficient  will  be  the 
training  of  their  men.  And,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  it  is  not  essential  that  there  should  be  detailed 
rules  for  every  kind  of  fighting,  or  that  the  troops  should 
be  exercised  over  every  variety  of  country.  The  four  things 
necessary  are : 

1.  To  train  the  judgment  of  the  officers,  so  that  when  left 
to  themselves  they  may  do  the  right  thing. 

2.  To  make  use  of  the  most  difficult  ground  available. 
8.  To  avoid  the  constant  practice  of  normal  formations. 
4.  To  train  the  individual  skirmisher. 

I  fed  that  what  I  have  said  contains  nothing  that  is  new, 
and  the  system  I  have  described  is  probably  that  on  whidi 
many  have  been  working.  In  the  second  place,  some  wiU 
probably  consider  that  I  have  made  made  too  light  of  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  tactical  training,  that 
I  have  not  allowed  for  the  incessant  administrative  labours  of 
commanding  officers,  the  small  number  of  men  at  their  disposal, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  suitable  ground.  Never- 
theless, the  repetition  of  sound  principles  is  seldom  altogether 
useless ;  and  on  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  of  arms, 
who  have  hardly  &s  yet  begun  to  think  about  the  question  of 
infantry  training  in  its  broader  aspect,  but  in  whom  we  see 
our  future  commanding  officers  and  generals,  my  remarks  may 
not  be  entirely  thrown  away. 


CHAPTER  Xin 
FOREIGN  CRITICISM 

Thk  qimotity  of  foreign  criticism  an  the  war  in  South  Africa 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  quality  may  be  inferred 
from  the  feet  that  one  of  the  best  known  of  Grerman  military 
historians  dedared  that  khaki  was  not  taken  into  wear  until 
after  many  defeats;  that  the  Enj^ish  in&ntry  attacked  in 
solid  line ;  that  rcXkjn  were  the  only  species  of  fire  employed ; 
and  that  the  Boers  never  made  use  of  the  spade !  The  critics 
have  probably  been  misled  by  the  gutter  press ;  for  from  no 
other  source  could  the  many  felse  statements  which  form  the 
basis  of  theur  criticism  have  been  derived ;  and  they  have  no 
doubt  been  greatly  hampered  by  their  want  of  experience  of 
modem  war.  It  b  disappointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  find 
sudi  deep  students  of  European  campaigns  so  utteriy  abroad 
when  they  approach  another  continent;  and  men  who  have 
been,  and  are  perhaps  still,  sokUers,  so  careless  of  feet  and  so 
forgetfbl  of  fair  play.  The  majority  of  the  articles  dealing 
with  the  campaign  are  not  only  remarkable  for  inaccuracy,  but 
display  an  almost  incredible  disregard  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  theatre  of  war,  of  the  nature  of  the  fighting,  of  the 
disloyalty  among  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  of  the  advantages 
posseswd  by  the  Boers.  Others,  again,  betray  a  laige  measure 
of  pure  spite,  inspired,  it  would  seem,  by  the  uneasy  conscious- 
ness that  the  command  of  the  sea  means  more  than  the  writers 
have  hitherto  been  willing  to  admit,  and  by  utter  disgust  at 
the  revelation  of  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 

Jealousy  and  injustice,  however,  do  not  greatly  concern  us. 
It  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  recognise  that  the  sweeping 
coodemnatioo  lavished,  in  so  many  quarters,  an  our  strategy 
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and  tactics  is  more  likely  to  have  been  provoked  by  irritation 
than  to  be  the  result  of  patient  investigation. 

The  art  of  war  is  diligently  studied  in  Contin^ital  armies, 
and  in  certain  respects  with  very  good  results.     As  regards  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  initial 
steps  of  a  campaign  in  any  part  of  their  dominions,  the  great 
European  Powers  are  probably  better  prepared  than  ourselves. 
The  fortresses  are  garrisoned :  the  magazines  full  to  the  very 
doors  ;  the  transport  eifectively  organised  ;  the  maps  ready  for 
issue ;    the    positions    where    the  troops   are   to    concentrate 
selected  ;  and  the  orders  for  their  movements  and  distribution 
already  drawn  up.     The  circumstances,   however,   are   widely 
different.     The   jBx)ntiers    of  the    European    Powers,   except 
Russia,  are,  in  the  first  place,  of  very  limited  extent  compared 
with  those  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and,  in  the  second,  if  they 
were  not  adequately  protected,  they  might  be  attacked  at  any 
moment  in  overwhelming  force.     Nevertheless,  wh^i  our  critics 
reproach  us  for  the  neglect  of  precaution,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  they  are  theoretically  correct.     Here,  however,  they  are 
on  ground  where  they  may  be  trusted  not  to  err.     The  broad 
principles  which  govern  the  defence  of  an  exposed  frontier  are 
the  same  everywhere.     Fortresses,  magazines,  transport,  maps, 
positions,  are  always  necessary  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that, 
had  Natal   been  garrisoned  by   20,000   men,  and   Ladysmith 
adequately   fortified,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  might  have  marched 
straight  into  the  Free  State,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Republics 
have  been  far  less  costly. 

It  is  when  the  critics  come  to  discuss  the  strat^cal  move- 
ments of  the  campaign,  as  distinguished  from  the  strat^cal 
preparation,  that  they  betray  their  limitations,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  narrow  formalism,  and  often 
unpractical  character,  of  their  strategical  and  tactical  concep- 
tions. If  they  are  to  be  taken  as  the  exponents  of  foreign 
military  thought,  then  the  study  of  the  art  of  war  has  indeed 
fallen  on  evil  days.  In  almost  every  article  we  mark  the  same 
defects.  First,  an  entire  ignorance  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  elementary  principles  of  political  economy,  and 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  Colonial  Empire.     Second,  a 
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redden  treatment  of  evidence.  Hiird,  a  pomtive  dimndination 
to  admit  that  the  organisation,  drill,  training,  and  compomtion 
of  Continental  armies  might  possibly  be  bettered  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  habit  of  testing  strategical  and  tactical  operations  by  a 
number  of  haid-and-fiiud  rules. 

The  first  of  these  we  might  pass  by  without  further 
comment,  were  it  not  that  ignorance  of  factors  of  sudi 
importance  points  either  to  superficial  methods  of  study  or  to 
a  want  of  grasp.  Nor  would  the  second  be  worth  notice  if  it 
did  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  theorists  are  not  over- 
scrupulous as  to  the  means  by  which  they  arrive  at  thdr 
condusions.  The  third,  to  be  dealt  with  later,  is  a  fault  more 
sericxis  than  the  last — the  habit  of  testing  everything  by  the 
so-called  rules  of  war.  How  often  must  the  critics  in  question 
have  told  the  story  of  the  old  Austrian  generals  and  the  young 
Napoleon  !  And  yet,  like  all  pure  theorists,  they  are  rapidly 
degenerating  into  formalists  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the 
unfortunate  veterans  whom  the  great  breaker  of  rules  so  hardly 
treated.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Both  strategy  and 
tactics  must  be  studied  practically  as  wdl  as  theoretioJly — 
on  the  field  as  well  as  at  manceuvres  or  in  the  study  ;  and 
unless  a  soldier  has  a  practical  acquaintance  with  war ;  unlem 
be  is  fiuniliar,  from  personal  contact,  with  the  conditions  that 
govern  both  strategy  and  tactics  :  unless  he  understands  that  in 
war  it  is  alwap  the  unexpected  that  happens  ;  he  is  not  likely* 
except  his  genius  be  Napoleonic,  to  be  worth  much  as  dther 
critic  or  leader.  More  than  this,  the  man  who  has  never  had 
to  do  with  the  conception  and  execution  of  strategical  move- 
ments is  pretty  certain  to  o%'erlook  the  difficulty  of  putting 
principles  into  practice,  to  underrate  the  part  pla^-ed  by  the 
uuforeReen ;  and,  in  consequence,  to  be  too  apt  to  believe  that 
rulcM  and  precedents  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  common- 
tense,  and  that  the  methods  sanctioned  by  previous  practice  are 
the  only  methods  that  a  general  shoulcl  u^ie. 

War,  however,  is  no  exact  !<cience ;  it  has  no  fixed  code  of 
rules.  All  that  can  be  said  in  that  there  is  one  good  working 
principle — the  concentration  of  superior  force  at  the  decisive 
point— which,  if  applied,  will  generally  bring  about  success ; 
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and  a  good  many  others  which  it  is  risky,  but  not  neoeBsarily 
fifittal,  to  infiinge.  But  the  theorists  will  have  it  that  the  rules 
of  war  are  as  inflexiUe  as  the  Ten  Commandments.  ^  Such  and 
such  a  principle  was  violated,^  they  cry ;  ^  therefore  the  strategy 
was  unsound.**  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  th^  neirer 
seem  to  consider  whether  any  other  strat^y  was  possible.  For 
example,  the  Grerman  military  historian  already  refened  to 
declares  that  when  the  Boers  invested  Ladysmith  *  they  hoped 
to  force  the  English  to  send  their  main  force  to  Natal. 
Greneral  Buller,"  he  continues,  ^foolishly  complied  with  their 
desire,  and  split  up  his  army  corps  so  that  on  no  one  of  the 
three  fields  of  operations  could  he  appear  with  the  neoessaiy 
superiority.^  Passing  by  the  fact  that  the  Boers  wanted  to 
occupy  Natal,  and  not  to  attract  the  main  English  army 
thither,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  critic  makes  no  attempt 
to  discuss  the  reason  which  induced  Sir  Redvers  Buller  to  act 
as  he  did,  nor  does  he  suggest  an  alternative.  It  is  quite 
enough  for  him  that  the  Greneral  did  not  i^ply  the  first  role 
of  strategy.  Whether  it  was  practicable  to  do  so  he  nerer 
stap  to  consider;  and  yet  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
the  division  of  the  army  corps  into  three  parts,  on  three 
difierent  lines  of  operations,  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  Had 
Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  been  well-found  fortresses  of  modem 
type,  such  as  the  German  critic  is  accustomed  to  see  on 
European  frontiers,  they  might  for  the  time  being  have  been 
left  to  themselves,  while  the  army  corps  marched  en  masse  upon 
Bloemfontein.  But  both  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley,  as  it 
seemed  at  the  time,  and  as  the  writer  himself  admits,  mi^t 
have  been  stormed  before  the  army  corps  could  be  concen- 
trated ;  and  had  either  one  or  the  other  fallen,  it  was  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  whole  of  the  Cape  Dutch 
would  have  risen  in  rebellion.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Boers 
from  pressing  the  sieges  with  vigour,  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
would-be  rebels  in  suspense,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had  absolutely 
no  alternative  but  to.  attempt  to  relieve  both  garrisons  simul- 
taneously. 

Other  instances,  displaying  even  greater  pedantry,  mi^t  be 
cited  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  every  single  case  the 
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critic  cntirdy  fiuls  to  gmp  the  bearing  of  conditions  wfaidi  he 
has  never  before  oontempUted,  and  that  he  makes  no  allowance 
whatever  for  the  difierenoe  between  war  in  South  Africa  and 
war  in  Europe. 

The  truth  is  that  the  military  writers  of  the  Continent  are 
so  saturated  with  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  and  have  confined 
their  industry  so  dosely  to  the  conditions  of  one  theatre  of  war 
— the  tract  of  fertile,  thickly  populated,  and  highly  civilised 
country  whidi  lies  between  Beriin  and  Paris — that  they  under- 
stand war  under  one  Bgpect  only.  They  are  doubtless  quite 
right  to  concentrate  their  attention  oa  what  b  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  themselves.  But  we  are  not  therefore  bound  to 
believe  that  they  are  good  judges  of  warfare  under  conditicms 
with  whidi  they  are  absolutely  unfamiliar,  nor  that  the  rules 
whidi  they  deduce  from  events  whidi  occurred  thirty  yean  ago, 
on  a  theatre  of  war  of  the  easiest  and  most  fisvourable  character, 
are  of  univenal  applicaticm.  In  &ct,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  their  intense  devotion  to  one  aspect  of  war  and  a 
san|^  series  of  events  is  acting  adversely  on  their  own  armies. 
As  has  been  already  said,  in  war  it  is  always  the  unexpected 
that  happens.  There  is  no  finality  in  either  strategy  or  tactics. 
The  theorist  may  believe  that  he  has  anticipated  everything 
that  can  possiUy  occur;  but  history  telk  us  that  in  almost 
e%-ery  campaign  some  new  factor — produced  sometimes  by 
accident,  sometimes  by  the  genius  of  an  individual,  sometimes 
by  a  national  instinct — takes  even  the  most  experienced  by 
surprise,  and  often  completely  reverses  the  accepted  teaching 
of  the  time.  So  in  the  eariy  battles  of  Napoleon  the  rigid 
miisfi  of  Austrians  and  Prussians  broke  up  into  bewildered 
fragments  under  the  fire  of  the  French  skirmishers,  and  fdl  an 
easy  prey  to  the  columns  in  rear.  In  the  P^insula,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  same  skirmishers,  met  by  the  two-deep  line 
and  ii»  broad  front  of  musketry,  recoiled  helplessly  on  the 
columns  whose  advance  they  could  no  longer  cover.  In  thcNc 
instances  the  surprise  was  tactical ;  in  others  it  has  been 
»tratcgical — in  1870,  for  example,  the  rising  of  the  French 
people  and  the  creation  of  the  National  Army,  a  proceeding 
which  even  Moltke  considered  absolutely  contrary  to  rule ;  in 
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membra  of  an  <dd  one.  When  Loid  Roberts  kaled  at  Cape 
Tovn  an  January  10, 1900,  and  dpridfd  to  march  oo  Bioem- 
Ibttietn,  and  to  relieve  both  Kmberl^  and  Ladyanitii,  the 
troops  availaUe  for  tbe  enteqiiise  wcfe  scattered  in  indqpen- 
dent  ooounandi  over  a  huge  tract  of  country.  There  was  no 
army  organisation*  There  was  very  little  tranqxirt.  There 
was  a  defidency  of  mounted  men.  The  railway  fiMalities  were 
limitecL  There  was  no  plan  of  campaign,  and  there  was  haidlj 
any  information  r^arding  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
to  be  invaded.  Li  short,  except  the  organisation  of  the  com- 
munications, almost  everjrthing  had  to  be  dealt  with  de  novo. 
Nevertheless,  a  month  later  an  army  35,000  strong,  including 
10,000  mounted  men,  116  guns,  and  transport  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  reach  Bloemfontein,  over  100  miles  fix)m  the 
rendezvous,  was  concentrated  between  the  Orange  and  the 
Modder  Rivers.  In  those  thirty  days  the  soldiers  whose  good  luck 
associated  them  with  this  achievement  probably  learnt  more  of 
war,  and  of  the  training  best  adapted  to  its  successiiil  conduct, 
than  any  theorist  could  teach  them  ;  and  if  the  question  were  put 
to  them  *  Is  it  likely  that  men  trained  on  a  cut-and-dried  system, 
whose  reliance  is  on  rule  and  precedent,  and  whose  experience  is 
even  narrower  than  their  reading,  would  have  dealt  so  effectively 
with  such  extraordinary  conditions  ? '  not  one  would  reply  in  the 
affirmative. 

Nearly   a  century   ago   a  great  conqueix>r   scoffed  at  the 
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*  Sepoy  General  ^  who  had  landed  in  Portugal  with  a  tiny  army. 
Yet  that  Sepoy  general,  who  had  seen  war  under  many  aspects, 
who  had  all  his  service  been  organising,  and  improvising,  and 
dealing  with  different  races  in  different  dimates,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  was  a  vigilant  student  of  European  warfiue,  was 
the  only  general  that  neither  Napoleon  nor  his  marshals  could 
o%'erthrow.  We  may  still  be  permitted  to  believe  that  the 
training  of  the  British  officer,  involving,  as  it  does,  like  that  of 
Wellington,  a  knowledge  of  many  men,  of  many  climates,  of 
many  lands,  and  of  many  modes  of  fighting,  does  more  to 
sharpen  and  quicken  both  thought  and  action  than  a  know- 
ledge of  a  single  campaign  and  the  practice  of  peace  manceuvres 
under  unvarying  conditions. 

The  same  reluctance  to  dive  deep  enough  to  find  the  truth 
and  to  make  just  allowances  duiracterises  the  reflections  on  the 
tactics  as  on  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Grand  Tactics — that  is  to  say,  the  management 
of  the  battles  and  the  combination  of  the  three  arms — have 
been  sometimes  &ulty.  No  generals,  however,  even  of  the 
sdiool  of  Moltke,  arc  infallible ;  and,  in  any  case,  fiulures  in 
leadership  arc  capable  of  so  many  interpretations  that  the 
c|ue»tion  is  too  large  for  discussion  here.  But  as  n^ards  minor 
tactics,  such  as  outposts,  reconnaissance,  formation  under  fire, 
and  methods  of  attack,  the  critics  give  far  too  little  credit, 
not  only  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  South  African  war  and 
the  hunter^s  crafl  of  the  Boer  marksman,  but  to  the  terribly 
demoralising  effect  of  modem  fire  and  the  embarrAssments 
created  by  smokeless  powder.  These  last  are  the  important 
features  of  the  campaign,  and  it  is  with  something  more  than 
Mirprise  that  we  note  a  stubborn  refusal  to  admit  that  the  flat 
trajectory  of  the  small-bore  rifle,  together  with  the  invisibility 
of  the  man  who  uses  it,  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  art  of  fighting  battles^ 

To  have  to  confess  that  the  organmiion  and  tniining  of 
the  gipintic  armies  of  the  Continent  an*  baMfd  on  antic|uate(l 
prinripivA  would  be  more  than  humiliating  :  it  would  hv  i\w  nignal 
for  moMt  costly  and  laborious  reforms.  Yet  the  phenomena  of 
the  South  African  conflict  permit  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
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flstagUD,  the  aoconcT  at  all  but  dust  migBat  kaft  twice 
as  great.  Yet  tfe  sopcrionty  of  the  first  breeclft4oadets  to  the 
ve^KiD  tbej  Hqienedfd  was  mmnedtj  not  aove  laaifctrf  thm 
the  wapenontj  of  the  fiaiaD4Kire  repeater,  in  late  ct  fire,  id 
I^Mtaem  of  tnyectorj,  and  in  aocmacj,  to  tlie  kiige-boR  flogfe- 
loader ;  and  in  1860-70  the  powder  remained  imrhanged. 

The  nature  of  the  lerohition  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words : 

1*  Infimtry,  attacking  over  open  groond,  most  move  in 
(Hiccessive  lines  of  skirmisbers  extended  at  wide  int(^r\'als. 

2.  Cavalry,  armed,  trained,  and  equipped  as  the  cavalry  of 
the  Continent,  in  as  obsolete  as  the  crusaders. 

8.  Reconnaissance,  even  more  important  than  heretofore,  is 
far  more  difficult. 

To  the  tint  two  of  these  propositions  the  theorists  wiU  take 
desperate  exception.  They  have  already  proclaimed  that  the 
attack  in  line  of  skirmishers  was  simply  adopted,  both  by 
ourselves  and  by  the  Boers,  because  neither  we  nor  they  knew 
Ixftter,  and  that  Continental  soldiers  would  have  found  no  need 
to  change  their  ordinary  formations.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  our  ordinary  formations,  previous  to  the  war,  were  almost 
identically  the  same  as  those  of  other  armies ;  but  that  our 
officers,  thanks  to  the  experience  of  the  Tirah  campaign,  and 
to  a  very  general  instinct  in  favour  of  less  rigid  methods, 
recognised,  before  even  a  shot  was  fired,  that  what  they  had 
practised  in  peace  was  utterly  unsuited  to  the  Mauser-swept 
battlefield.      On  hardly  a  single  occasion  was  the  usage  of  the 
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nuuxruvre-groiind  adhered  to.  At  least  five  paoei  between 
akirmiiihen,  with  mipportit  and  reserves  in  the  same  open  order, 
was  the  rule  from  the  very  first ;  and  the  fiurt  that  the  normal 
formations  were  so  unanimously  discarded  speaks  as  highly 
for  the  resourcefulness  of  the  British  officer  as  the  fact  that 
the  formations  so  unanimcHisly  substituted  proved  admirably 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions. 

We  shall  not  expect  to  see  our  example  univemlly  followed. 
At  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  Continental  armies  the  old 
system  of  attack  still  holds  the  fidd ;  and  thick  firing  lines, 
suppcHted  by  closed  bodies  and  offering  ideal  targets,  advance 
stolidly  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  make  use  of  the 
advantages  of  the  ground,  against  the  most  formidable  posi- 
tkms.  It  is  still,  too,  an  article  of  fiuth  that  four  things  only 
are  neoesMuy  to  success  in  the  infantry  attack — viz.  discipline, 
encfgy,  unity,  and  numbers.  Such  has  been  the  opinion  of 
Continental  soldiers,  since  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
and  until  their  experience  has  been  enlarged  they  are  not  likely 
to  abandon  it  Neverthdess,  it  contains  two  fistal  flaws.  First, 
that  in  these  days  of  a  flat  tiujectoiy  and  the  magazine,  mere 
weight  of  numbers,  and  the  piling  of  battalion  on  battalion, 
will  have  the  same  effect  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  Second, 
that  a  dense  line,  formed  of  as  many  rifles  as  can  find  room, 
halting  at  intervals,  will  pour  in  so  heavy  and  effective  a  fire 
as  to  render  the  return  fire  of  the  defenders  comparatively 
innocuous. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  numerical  superiority  is  generally 
essential  to  success.  But  superiority,  or  at  least  equality  of 
morale  is  just  as  necessary;  and  when  the  preponderating 
masses  suffer  enormous  losses  ;  when  they  feel,  as  they  will  feel, 
that  other  and  less  costly  means  of  achie%'ing  the  same  end 
might  have  been  adopted,  what  will  become  of  their  moral? 
Good  troops  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  stopped  by  the  fear  of 
heavy  losses,  even  up  to  SO  or  40  per  cent.,  if  they  understand 
that  by  no  other  means  can  victory  be  attained.  But  they  are 
very  easily  stopped  if  they  once  cxinie  to  believe  that  thi*y  are 
unintelligently  handled  ;  and  the  wise  leader  is  he  who  \ields, 
so  fitf  as  discipline  allows,  to  the  in»tincts  of  those  who  follow 
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him.  Numbers  thrown  in  after  the  same  reckless  fashion  as 
they  were  thrown  in  by  Napoleon  at  Wagram,  or  by  Grant  at 
Spottsylvania,  or  by  Steinmetz  at  Gravelotte,  may  win  once ; 
but  even  the  best-disciplined  army  will  not  readily  respond  to 
a  second  call  of  the  like  nature. 

Yet  if  troops  are  formed  in  dense  lines  fix>m  the  very  first 
they  must  be  prepared  to  be  lavish  of  their  blood.  The 
experience  of  the  battlefield,  putting  aside  mere  common-sense, 
proves  conclusively  that  against  a  well-covered  enemy  the 
troops  advancing  to  the  attack  effect  very  little  by  their  fire 
until  they  arrive  within  600  or  600  yards  of  the  position. 
With  smokeless  power  they  cannot  even  see  the  target ;  and, 
even  if  the  defenders  are  to  a  certain  extent  disturbed  by  the 
storm  of  bullets  flying  overhead,  they  can  hardly  fail,  if  they  do 
no  more  than  keep  their  rifles  horizontal,  to  play  havoc  with 
the  mass  opposed  to  them.  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  thin  line  of  skirmishers  must  necessarily  lose  in  the  same 
ratio.  But  mathematical  formulae  do  not  hold  good  upon  the 
battlefield.  The  fact  remains  that  a  thin  line  of  skinnishers 
suffers  much  less  in  proportion  than  a  thick  one ;  and,  more- 
over, the  moral  effect  is  vastly  different.  Tweniy-five  skir- 
mishers covering  250  yards  of  front  will  hardly  notice  the  loss 
of  five  of  their  number ;  250  men,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  will  be 
sensibly  affected  by  the  loss  of  fifty. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  that  discipline,  energy,  and 
unity  should  not  be  as  conspicuous  in  the  attack  of  skirmishers 
as  in  the  attack  of  denser  lines.  The  former  method  demands 
much  more  from  the  individual  ;  and  the  individual,  both 
officer  and  soldier,  must  therefore  be  trained  and  €Ux;ustomed  to 
independent  action.  But  troops  so  trained  will  show  a  higher 
intelligence  than  others,  and  higher  discipline,  for  it  will  not  be 
merely  a  mechanical  product ;  and  intelligence,  backed  by  dis- 
cipline, is  the  surest  guarantee  of  energetic  and  united  action. 

The  objection  most  frequently  urged  against  the  attack  by 
skirmishers  who  take  advantage  of  all  cover,  avoid  all  unneces- 
sary exposm*e,  and  gain  ground  to  the  front  by  stealth  rather 
than  by  dash,  is  that  the  men  become  too  careful  of  their  lives. 
But  is  not  this  method  of  attack  the  reflection  and  the  exten- 
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sion  of  good  leading  P  The  most  brilliant  oflensive  victories 
are  not  those  which  were  mere  *  bludgeon  work/  and  cost  the 
nioAt  blood ;  but  those  which  were  won  by  surpriiic,  by  adroit 
iiianaruvre,  by  mystifying  and  misleading  the  enemy,  by  turn- 
ing the  ground  to  the  best  account,  and  of  which  the  butcher^s 
bill  was  small.  How  trifling  was  the  loss,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  many  of  the  earlier  and  more  decisive  battles  of 
Napoleon  ;  how  few  English  soldiers  fell  at  the  passage  of  the 
Uouro,  at  Salamanca,  at  Vittoria,  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  in  the 
astonishing  fight  on  the  Nivelle  ;  how  few  Germans  at  Sedan  ; 
mod  yet  the  generalship  was  of  the  highest  order. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  one  thing  for  a  general 
to  spare  hb  men«  and  another  for  the  men  to  spare  themselves ; 
and  undoubtedly  the  new  system  demands  the  very  strictest 
discipline,  high  training,  and  resolute  leaden.  But  if  the  new 
system  is  dangerous  the  old  is  impossible,  except  at  a  cost  of 
life  which  no  army  and  no  nation  can  afford. 

If  the  truth  be  told,  the  tactics  of  certain  foreign  armies,  of 
whidi  the  chief  characteristic  is  that  they  rely  on  the  momen- 
tum of  the  mass  rather  than  the  skill  of  the  individual,  are  as 
degenerate  and  out  of  date  as  the  Prussian  tactics  in  1806,  and 
from  the  same  cause.  A  long  peace  is  generally  fistal  to  mili- 
tary efficiency.  Too  little  experience  of  war  and  too  much 
experience  of  field-days  have  always  the  same  results — rigid  and 
unvarying  formations,  attacks  ruled  by  r^ulations  instead  of 
oocnmon-fiense,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  drill-ground  in  every 
phase  of  the  soldier's  training.  Uniformity  is  simple;  it  is 
easily  taught,  and  it  is  eminently  picturesque  ;  it  simplifies  the 
task  of  inspecting  officers;  it  is  agreeable  to  the  centralising 
tendencies  of  human  nature  ;  and  when  it  appears  in  the  guise 
of  well-onlered  lines,  advancing  with  mechanical  precision,  it 
has  a  specious  appearance  of  power  and  diiicipline,  es|iecially 
when  compared  with  the  irregular  movements  of  a  swarm  of 
skirmishers.  Furthermore,  it  is  far  Icsm  difficult  to  train  men 
to  work  in  mass  than  independently.  Than  order,  steadiness, 
and  uniformity  become  a  fetish ;  officers  ami  men  are  drilled, 
not  trained  ;  and  all  individuality,  however  it  may  be  encour- 
ageil  by  regulations,  is  quietly  repressed  in  practice. 
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But  if  a  state  of  profound  peace  has  robbed  Uie  Continentui 
infantry  of  ela^itlcity,  it  bus  been  even  more  aiisf^bievom  for 
sister  arm.  Even  our  own  cavalry,  when  it  took  the  field  in 
1899,  was  mo!*e  or  le^ss  purnlysed  by  the  burden  of  etlete  traili- 
iioiiN^  Despite  the  lef^sons  of  the  American  and  the  Htjj^so- 
Turkish  wars,  it  had  been  ti^ainedp  so  far  as  battle  was  conoenied, 
to  shock -tactics,  and  to  little  else*  It  wa^  not  equipped  for 
gr^t  mobility^  of  fighting  on  foot  it  knew  but  little;  mi 
when  confronted  by  the  Boer  riflemen  the  inferiority  of  the 
carbine  placed  it  at  a  great  disadvantage* 

Yet  it  has  long  been  clear  that  the  opportunities  for  shock- 
tactics  are  very  rare,  and  that  for  once  cavaliy  has  the  chantT 
of  chai'ging  it  is  twenty  times  compelled  to  dismount  and  fire. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  open  to  question  whether  tlie  firearm,  on 
all  occasions  except  in  the  pursuit  of  an  absolutely  demorali^ 
enemy,  is  not  more  deadly  than  lance  or  sabre  ;  and  whether, 
this  particular  phase  of  battle,  a  cavalry  which  mancsuyres 
clockwork  and  charges  in  exoctly  dressed  lines  is  a  whit  sii 
formidable  than  any  scratch  pack  of  good  horsemen  w] 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  SouJ 
African  war  aflbrds  much  additional  proof  that  cavalry  muit 
thoroughly  trained,  properly  equipped  for  dismounted  actimi, 
and  made  far  more  niobilep  The  extraoi-dinary  resulta,  ^ 
egical  as  well  as  tactical,  that  may  be  produced  by  mol 
have  been  conclusively  demonstrated ;  and  it  m  el^u-  m  nti 
day  that  a  mounted  force  m  mobile  aji  the  Boor^,  And  equal' 
as  were  Sheridan^s  troopers — to  any  emergency  of  attack 
defence,  will  be  a  most  effective  weapoUj  even  on  a  Euro| 
theatre  of  war,  in  the  hands  of  the  strat^st  who  gni0p« 
possibilities. 

The  majority   of  our  critics,  however,  are  very  far 
taking  to  heart  this  obvious  l^aon ;  nor  do  they  sseem  to  ham 
realised  that  the  small-bore  and  smokeless  powder  have  destro; 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  traditional  rSk  of  cavalr}\     Othe 
they  would  have  been  less  ready  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
horsemen  in  South  Africa^  nor  would  they  have  attributed  raant 
apparent  faihuTs,  due  in  reality  to  defects  which  every  European 
mvalry  possesses,  to  a  want  of  enterprise  and  daring.     It 
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■afely  be  taid  that  no  cavalry  could  have  done  better  than  our 
own  regular! ;  not  even  on  reconnainanoe,  for,  under  the  new 
conditioms  cavalry  of  the  existing  type  in  of  very  little  value 
except  to  keep  touch  with  the  eaemy^n  floouts.     Ab  to  bringing 
in  information  of  the  extent  of  the  enemy^s  position,  of  the 
numbors  that  hold  it,  guns,  mtrenchmoits,  and  the  like,  it  ii 
more  powerkas  than  ever.    Than  ever,  because  cavalry  against 
a  skilful  enemy  has  never  been  a  fully  eflective  means  of  finding 
out  what  tiie  general  most  wants  to  know  ;  and  in  this  rQq)ect 
the  experiences  of  the  Franco-German  campaign  are  most  mis- 
leading.    In   fiMrt,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  owing 
to  these  experimces,  reomnaissance  has  become  a  lost  art. 
Thanks  to  the  utter  supineness  of  the   French,  the  German 
squadrons,   whenever  they  were  boldly  handled,  discovered  a 
great  deal ;  but  to  think  that  against  a  vigilant  and  astute 
enemy,  armed  with  a  magazine  rifle,  it  could   have  done  the 
same  is  to  imagine  a  vain  thing.    The  reconnaissance  c^  a 
position  is  a  business  of  which  the  Staff  must  arrange  the 
details  and  provide  the  means;  it  is  certainly  not  the  work 
of  the  cavalry  alone.     Even  in  the  em  of  the  flint-lock  musket 
it  was  not  on  the  cavalry  patrols  that  good  generals  relied  for 
the  detailed  information  they  required  before  committing  their 
troops  to  battle.    To  Napoleon  and  Wellington  the  cavalry 
were   merely  one  of  many  sources  of  intelligence.     Penotml 
observation,  often  extending  over  several  dajrs,  was  a  fiur  surer 
source,  especially  when  supplemented  by  the  reports  of  picked 
Staff  officers  and  well-paid  spies. 

But,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  critics  have  some  grounds, 
though  not  those  on  which  they  take  their  stand,  for  question- 
ing the  efficiency  of  our  cavalry,  their  sneeni  at  the  spirit  and 
endurance  of  our  infantry  are  absolutely  unjustified.  It  would 
have  no  doubt  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those  who  have  to 
sing  the  virtues  of  the  conscript  had  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of 
voluntary  service  proved  a  broken  reed  ;  and  the  depth  of  their 
disappointment  is  to  be  measured  by  the  malevolence  of  their 
abuse.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  comparatively  slight 
lom  in  several  of  the  more  important  engagements— notably  in 
those  which  ended  in  defeat;  and  it  has  been  very  generally 
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implied  that  our  reverses  were  in  great  part  due  to  a  want  oi 
staying  power  in  the  men.  The  arguments  brought  forward 
would  be  peculiar  were  they  not  of  a  piece  with  those  employed 
elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  comparisons  are  made  with  the 
losses  suffered  by  Continental  troops  in  various  battles,  with 
the  view  of  establishing  the  conclusion  that  our  infimtry  would 
not  face  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  loss.  For 
example,  a  German  writer  gives  the  following  table  : 

An  Austrian  regiment  in  1866  lost  46  per  cent. 

Several  French  r^ments  at  Woerth,  in  1870,  lost  90  per 
cent. 

Several  Russian  raiments  in  1877  lost  between  50  and  75 
per  cent. 

Several  Prussian  regiments  at  Mars-la-Tour,  in  1870,  lost 
between  37  and  45  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  declares  that  our  average  loss  on  any 
one  occasion  never  exceeded  10  per  cent. 

But  mark  the  utter  worthlessness  of  his  statistics!  The 
large  majority  of  the  regiments  alluded  to  owed  their  heavy 
losses  to  the  fact  that  they  were  b^dly  beaten,  and  either 
retreated  imder  fire — the  most  costly  operation  in  war — or 
siurendered.  Surely  this  is  no  proof  of  superior  endurance  or 
moral.     If  he  thinks  it  is,  what  will  he  say  of  the  following  ? 

A  force  4,000  strong  held  Spion  Kop,  a  position  on  which 
there  was  not  room  for  more  than  500,  until  it  received  orders 
to  retreat,  although  the  loss  was  38  per  cent. 

On  February  23,  1900,  the  Irish  Brigade  lost  over  50  per 
cent. ;  and,  although  it  canied  only  one  line  of  trenches,  it 
remained  all  night,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  second  line,  and  beat  back  a  hot 
counter-attack. 

At  Magersfontein  the  Black  Watch,  although  it  lost  75 
per  cent,  in  officers  and  over  35  per  cent,  in  men,  held  on, 
under  a  heavy  and  continuous  fire  at  short  range,  from  four  in 
the  morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon. 

And  there  is  much  more  to  be  said.  Whatever  might  be 
the  percentage  of  casualties  our  battalions  suffered,  they  never 
lost  their  moral.     In  the  fighting  on  the  Tugela  those  that  lost 
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mott  severely  one  day  were  foremost  in  the  fight  the  next ;  and 
Although  each  day  suocev  seemed  further  off,  and  the  ranks 
grew  thinner,  yet  the  only  effect  on  the  rank  and  file  was  to 
increase  their  resolution.  Let  the  critics  of  our  soldiera  ponder 
theM^  facts,  let  them  recall  the  fine  marching  and  patient 
endurance  of  the  half-starved  rq;iments«  and  if  they  still  see 
no  cause  to  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  conscript,  they  know 
little  of  war. 

But  a  more  serious  chaige  than  this  statistical  juggling  has 
been  brought  against  the  men.  At  a  lecture  in  Vimna,  at- 
tended by  the  ttUe  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Staff,  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  times  when  the  troops  could  not  be  got 
to  advance  after  a  loss  of  only  8  to  9  per  cent,  and  that  at 
Stormberg,  Magersfontdn,  and  Colenso  they  took  to  flight 
Needless  to  say,  no  evidence  was  produced ;  and  we  can  only 
presoune  that  the  lecturer  was  indebted  for  his  information  to 
the  columns  of  the  anti-British  press.  Had  he  known  that  the 
troops  at  Colenso  retired  by  order  of  the  General-in-diief,  and 
retired  with  the  utmost  unwillingness;  had  he  known  that 
at  Stormberg  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  heavy  flank 
fire  at  short  range;  that,  instead  of  running  in  panic,  they 
advanced  upon  the  enemy,  and  only  retired  when  they  found 
that  he  was  posted  on  the  crest  of  an  inaccessible  cliff ;  had  he 
known  that  at  Magersfontein  the  Highland  Brigade  held  on, 
in  a  perfectly  hopeless  position,  in  the  midsummer  blaie  of  a 
South  African  sun  and  without  water,  for  more  than  nine  long 
hours ;  luul  he  known  that  throughout  the  campaign  the  great 
difficulty  was  not  to  get  the  men  to  advance,  but  to  prevent 
them  advancing  prematurely — he  would  probably  have  realised 
that  the  failures  of  an  indomitable  soldiery  were  due  to  mis- 
takt**!  in  leading  and  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  modem 
Ijnttle. 

What  foreign  soldien  cannot,  or  perhapn  will  not,  see  is 
that  the  wnr  in  South  Afnca,  like  the  war  in  the  IVninsuU, 
and  thr  (*ivil  War  in  America,  is  a  triumph  for  the  principle 
of  voluntary  siervice.  The  moral  of  conMTipt  armies  has  always 
been  their  weakest  point ;  and  it  is  the  hope  that  the  moral 
of  the  volunteer  is  no  longer  of  a  higher  type  that  accounts  for 
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unwarrantable  inferences  and  the  unscrupiilous  manipulaticm  cS 
flimsy  evidence.  For  ourselves,  we  are  content  to  know  that 
the  manhood  of  the  race  shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  If 
an  army  composed,  not  of  r^ulars  alone,  but  in  great  part  of 
men  with  little  or  no  special  training,  has  proved  capable,  in 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  of  conquering  a  territory 
as  large  as  Central  Europe,  bravely  and  cunnin^y  defended, 
we  need  not  yet  be  ashamed  to  speak  with  our  enemies  in  the 
gate. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  misrepresaitatioDs 
of  our  critics  should  be  exposed.  Reform  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  revolution ;  and  revolution  in  tactics  must  involve 
many  new  departures,  both  in  training  and  organisation. 
Expert  advisers  will  naturally  be  the  chief  guides  in  deter- 
mining their  scope  and  character ;  but  it  is  to  be  r^nonbered 
that  this  is  a  question  of  something  more  than  professional 
interest.  The  old  order  has  given  place  to  the  new.  The  old 
Royal  Army,  recruited  exclusively  in  the  British  Isles  and 
India,  has  passed  away.  It  is  an  Imperial  Army  with  which 
our  legislators  will  have  to  deal — an  army  of  which  the  Colonial 
forces  will  form  an  integral  part ;  in  which  hundreds  of  r^- 
ments  of  unfamiliar  title — the  *  Young  Guard'  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — will  stand  side  by  side  with  those 
whose  names  are  household  words.  With  the  establishment, 
the  efficiency,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  new  army  public 
opinion  is  intimately  concerned.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore, 
that  the  public  should  not  be  misled  into  believing  that  the 
revolution  wrought  by  the  new  weapon  is  purely  mj^thical,  that 
volimtary  service  has  broken  down,  and  that  salvation  is  only 
to  be  foimd  in  an  imitation  of  the  tactics  and  organisation  of 
armies  that  have  no  experience  of  modem  war. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Graf  Stemberg'*s  book  is  chiefly 
welcome.  It  is  something  more  than  a  lively  record  of  military 
adventure.  The  author  is  an  experienced  soldier,  who  saw  a 
great  deal  of  South  Africa,  and  quite  enough  of  the  campaign 
to  give  his  opinions  weight.  His  Dugald  Dalgetty-like  in- 
difference as  to  which  side  he  fought  for,  so  long  as  he  did 
fight,  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  imp£ui;iality  ;  and  the  delightful 
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mmplicity  of  his  namtive  makes  it  impomble  to  doubt  its 
truthfulness.  His  ideas  of  English  political  morality  may  be 
parsed  by  with  a  smile ;  but  his  comments  on  both  tactics  and 
oi^ganisation  are  worth  attention ;  while  his  admiration  of  the 
British  soldier,  together  with  his  ample  recognition  of  the 
abnormal  difficulties  of  the  theatre  of  war,  supply  a  wholesome 
corrective  to  the  criticisms  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pages. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY 

The  land  forces  of  the  Empire  in  the  year  1899)  though  only 
the  second  line  of  defence,  were  by  no  means  insignificant.  The 
names  of  a  round  million  of  officers  and  men  figured  on  the 
muster  roUs  ;  while  behind  them  were  many  thousands  who  had 
already  passed  through  the  ranks,  and  as  many  more  who  were 
eager  to  bear  arms  in  case  of  war.  Compared  with  the  50,000 
fighting  men  of  the  Boer  Republics,  even  if  raised  to  80,000  or 
100,000  by  reinforcements  of  their  Cape  kinsfolk  and  fordgn 
sympathisers,  the  armed  strength  of  Great  Britain  was  apparently 
overwhelming.  But  the  relative  value  of  armies  is  not  to  be 
arrived  at  by  merely  coimting  heads.  Force  which  cannot  be 
concentrated  at  the  point  of  conflict  is  hardly  worth  taking 
into  accoimt.  If  the  elements  of  such  force  lack  homogeneity ; 
if  they  are  so  loosely  organised  that  their  mobilisation  is  slow 
and  their  transfer  to  the  scene  of  action  a  matter  of  months ;  or 
if,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  distribution,  or  their  political 
environment,  they  can  only  be  employed  for  purposes  of  local 
defence,  it  is  manifest  that  an  imposing  total  is  very  far  from  a 
guarantee  of  the  swift  action  and  heavy  blows  which  war  so 
imperatively  demands. 

Each  of  these  defects,  in  an  accentuated  form,  was  present 
in  the  military  constitution  of  the  British  Empire.  Of  the 
million  soldiers  450,000  were  regulars,  but  of  these  150,000,  by 
reason  of  their  colour,  were  held  to  be  debarred  from  service  in 
South  Africa.  The  remainder  were  militia  or  volunteers,  and, 
as  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  form  even  the  roughest  estimate, 
the  number  they  would  contribute  to  a  distant  expedition  was 
absolutely  uncertain.  Greographical  distribution  presented  an 
even  greater  obstacle  to  concentration.     It  was  more  than  ever 
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true,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  morning 
drum-beat  of  Great  Britain  goes  round  the  world.  The  regi- 
mentii  of  the  regular  army  had  quarters  in  every  continent 
except  Australasia.  They  held  the  islands  of  the  sea;  their 
bayonets  glittered  on  the  furthest  frontiers  of  civilisation ;  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  seven  seas  their  sentries  looked  down  on  the 
still  waters  of  many  harbours.  An  even  larger  area  swallowed 
up  the  half-million  of  citisen  soldiers.  Had  it  been  necessary, 
or  practicable,  to  assemble  them  at  a  single  rendezvous,  the 
lihips  for  their  conveyance  would  have  traversed  every  trade 
route  on  blue  water.  In  the  smallest  and  most  remote 
dependmcies  of  the  Crown  the  principle  of  voluntary  service 
under  arms  had  taken  root  Every  coaling  station — and  coaling 
stations  were  numerous — provided  a  local  force  for  its  own  defence. 
E\*ery  island  which  Bew  the  Union  Jack  had  its  levies  of 
artillery  and  infantry  ;  and  each  one  of  the  larger  colonies  was 
defended  by  its  own  army  of  militia  and  volunteers. 

Yet  between  these  several  contingents,  though  animated  by 
a  common  patriotism,  the  links  were  light  in  the  extreme.  The 
troops  used  the  same  drill,  learned  the  same  tactics.  The  units 
of  the  three  arms,  the  regiment,  the  battery,  and  the  battalion, 
were  generally  identical.  The  officers  bore  the  same  titles. 
The  men  carried  the  same  e(]uipment  In  all  else,  in  the 
methods  of  maintaining  discipline,  in  the  rate  of  payment,  m 
the  tenni»  of  service,  in  the  systems  of  command,  of  transport, 
and  of  supply,  the  differences  were  marked.  None,  moreover, 
of  the  colonial  conting«its  were  prepared  for  aggressive  war,  or 
to  form  part  of  an  army  of  invasion.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that 
Mich  aid  as  the  British  Government  might  reasonably  count 
upon  in  case  the  Empire  was  threatened  would  be  neither  imme- 
diately  forthcoming,  nor,  when  it  reached  the  ncene  of  action 
of  a  very  substantial  character.  It  is  a  military  truism  that 
allied  armies,  even  though  numerically  KU|)erior,  are  alwa\it  at 
a  dinadvantagc  when  pitted  against  a  single  advcrHar}*  whose 
troopft  art*  of  oik*  nation.  The  same  disadvaiitagi*,  though  in  a 
leas  degree,  was  bound  to  exist  in  any  awemblage  of  Imperial 
forrcai  in  1H99.  Collected  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  differing 
in  their  modes  of  life,  their  social  prejudices,  their  traditions, 
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their  political  environment,  the  troops  ivhen  they  first  came 
together  were  far  from  forming  a  solid  and  well-tempered  mass. 
The  Colonials  were  strangers  both  to  the  r^ulars  and  to  each 
other ;  the  regulars,  in  certain  respects,  had  litUe  in  common 
with  the  Colonials.  Their  standards  of  discipline,  their  codes 
of  etiquette,  their  ideas  of  war,  their  views  on  the  exercise  of 
authority  and  of  the  relation  between  officers  and  men,  were  to 
a  large  extent  divergent;  and  while  the  one  laughed  at  the 
punctilious  subordination  of  the  professional,  the  other  suspected 
the  endurance  of  the  volunteer. 

The  materials,  then,  that  went  to  the  making  of  the 
Imperial  army  were  heterogeneous.  The  troops  did  not  know 
each  other  except  by  hearsay ;  and  without  mutual  knowledge 
mutual  trust  is  impossible.  Moreover,  though  the  strong 
flame  of  kinship  and  of  a  common  patriotism,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  discovery  of  a  common  manfulness,  might  be  trusted  to 
obliterate  all  differences,  the  process  must  needs  be  long ;  and 
the  foreigner,  though  ^r^ously  mistaken  in  considering  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  to  be  a  meaningless  phrase,  was  perfectly 
justified  in  looking  upon  the  Imperial  army  as  a  military  mjrth. 
It  was  surely  incomprehensible,  to  anyone  aware  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  war  between  civilised  nations  now  develops,  of  the 
few  days  that  elapse  between  the  declaration  and  the  first  blow, 
that  no  effort  should  have  been  made  so  to  organise  the  army 
that  it  could  be  mobilised  and  assembled  in  the  shortest  time 
possible,  that  the  component  parts  should  not  have  been  so 
trained  and  administered  that  they  would  fit  at  once  into  their 
places,  and  that  no  common  system  of  command,  of  staff*  duties, 
and  of  orders  should  have  done  away  with  all  chance  oi 
unnecessary  friction.  Little  was  needed  beyond  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  home  and  colonial  authorities  as  to 
the  extent,  of  the  assistance  to  be  provided.  Once  it  was  agreed 
that  time  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  contingents  should  be  assimilated,  and 
that  officers  should  everywhere  work  on  the  same  lines, 
especially  as  regards  staff*  duties,  everything,  except  the 
publication  of  a  few  rules  and  principles,  might  have  been 
left  without  the  smallest  misgiving  to  the  Colonies  themselves. 
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Tlie  rmmm  that  the  Imperial  army  was  unorganiaed  in  1809 
wai  not  because  oiganisation  was  difficult,  or  because  the 
Cokmies  were  reluctant  to  commit  themselves,  but  because  the 
question  c^  Imperial  defence  had  never  been  approached  fixmi 
the  standpoint  of  Imperial  strategy. 

Tlie  units,  therefore,  whidi  eventually  formed  the  army  of 
South  Africa,  composed  of  regulars,  of  militia,  and  of  volunteers, 
in  all  stages  of  training  and  cohesion,  hailing  from  many  different 
States  and  thrown  promiscuously  on  a  fiur-oS  coast,  there  to 
take  form  and  substance  as  an  invading  force,  suffered  from  the 
inadequate  oiganisation  which  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
neglect  of  strategy.  But  if  they  could  hardly  be  classed,  in 
the  aggregate,  as  a  fine  army,  according  to  modon  ideas,  yet 
there  was  no  reason  whatever,  if  time  were  given,  why  they 
should  not  become  one.  Certain  virtues  were  common  to  the 
mass.  Not  a  man  amongst  them  was  either  a  omscript  m 
commandeered.  The  spirit  of  fwble$$c  Migt^  the  pride  of 
freedom  and  independence,  inspired  the  rank  and  file.  Tliey 
woe  in  South  Africa  because  they  were  eager  to  fight  the  Queen^s 
enemies,  not  because  they  had  drawn  a  number;  and  the  An^o- 
Sazon  who  becomes  a  soldier  of  his  own  free  will,  even  granting 
that  he  is  sometimes  attracted  by  high  pay,  does  far  better 
service  than  when  he  acts  under  compulsion. 

Tlie  War  of  Secession  affords  the  most  ample  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb  that  one  volunteer  is  worth  three 
pitssed  men.  At  the  outset  the  regular  regiments  were  un- 
doubtedly the  staundiest  troops  in  either  camp.  As  the  war 
went  on,  and  the  ranks  thinned  under  the  fearful  slaughter  of 
many  battles,  both  Unionists  and  Confederates  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  ballot,  but  the  conscript  soldien,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  sold  themselves  for  enormous  bounties,  fell 
short  in  every  single  respect  of  the  volunteers ;  they  were  more 
liable  to  panic,  less  forward  in  attack,  more  prone  to  insubor- 
dination, less  stubborn  in  defence,  and  it  was  a  common  opinion 
in  the  North  that  they  were  even  inferior  to  the  negroes. 
The  soldien  of  Great  Britain,  moreover,  whether  regular  or 
volunteer,  British  or  Colonial,  were  hein  to  proud  tradi- 
tions.    The  glories  of  their  prcdccesson*  of  the  regiments  of 
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MarllKirough  and  of  Welliiigton^  cif  Raglan  and  of  Clyde,  (eB 
11  pun  them  like  the  prophet's  mantle.  The  memoriesi  of  daring 
enterprises  and  great  conlJlle^^bi  achieved  by  astern  endurance  not 
leB»  tlmn  by  superi0r  sldll^  had  left  an  abiding  impression  upoo 
the  national  character.  TFie  men  of  Bmlajos  and  Albu^ii  did 
far  more  than  give  the  death-blow  to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon; 
they  set  an  imperishable  example  of  imyielding  fortitude,  an 
example  which  wa.s  to  influence  the  coming  generations  not  only 
of  their  own  islands,  but  of  far  distant  continents,  of  Canada, 
of  Australaiiia,  and  of  South  Africa.  The  determination  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  sires,  to  uphold  the  honour  ot 
their  race^  burned,  often  unconsciously,  in  every  breast ;  and 
those  who  were  soldiers  only  for  the  war  were  not  less  resolved 
to  conquer,  not  less  ready  to  aceept  the  sacrifices  by  which 
victory  is  appeased,  tlaan  those  who  were  in  the  ranks  of  some 
historic  regiment*  The  moral  disci pline«  then,  of  the  Imperial 
army  could  hardJy  have  been  betteretl ;  and,  in  addition  to» 
their  common  attributes,  each  of  the  several  eonting^ta 
pt^seased  of  characteristics  which  were  peculiarly  its  own* 
the  patriotism  of  the  i^egulars  not  the  least  strenuoui  of  tbeif 
foes  has  offered  volmitary  tribute. 

Sueceis  in  war  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  olfic 
There  have  been  soldieis'  battles,  in  which  tlie  valour  of 
men  has  redeemed  the  blunders  of  the  general,  but,  as  has  been 
truly  observed,  thei'e  has  never  l>een  a  soldiers'*  campaign.  Ev 
the  most  enthusiastic  patriots  must  be  led;  and  an  army 
stags,  says  the  adage,  commanded  by  a  lion^  is  l>etter  than  an 
army  of  lions  commanded  by  a  stag.  The  war  with  the  Boer 
Republics  presents  this  remarkable  feature,  that  for  tile  fia 
time  in  their  history  the  British  people  were  inclined  to 
dissatisfied  with  the  regular  officer.  And  yet  before  Mn  Knij 
delivered  his  ultimatum  hi^  chiiracter  stood  high.  Take  thT 
opinion  of  an  unpi^judiced  obsener,  himself  a  soldier  of  no 
mean  ability,  and  an  historian  of  uncompromising  accuracy, 

*0n  the  Canadian  fmn tiers  in  1787  the  important  peoptr 
were  the  army  officers.  They  were  imperious  able,  reedutc 
men,  well  diilled,  and  with  a  high  standard  of  hcmour*  They 
jpheld  with  jealous  pride  the  reputation  of  an  army  which  in 
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that  century  proved  again  and  again  that  on  stricken  fidds  no 
floldierjr  of  Continental  Europe  could  stand  against  it  Hiey 
wore  a  uniform  which  for  the  last  two  hundred  yearn  has  been 
better  known  than  any  other  wherever  the  pioneers  of  civilisation 
tread  the  worid^s  waste  places,  or  6ght  their  way  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  barbarous  empires;  a  uniform  known  to  the  southern 
and  the  northern  hemispheres,  the  eastern  and  the  western  con- 
tinents, and  all  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Subalterns  wearing  this 
uniform  have  fronted  dangers  and  responsibilities  sudk  as 
in  most  other  services  only  grey-headed  genends  are  called  upon 
to  (ace ;  and  at  the  head  of  handfiils  of  troops  have  won  for 
the  British  Crown  realms  as  laige,  and  often  as  populous,  as 
European  kingdoms.  The  scarlet-dad  ofRcen  who  serve  the 
monarchy  of  Great  Britain  have  conquered  many  a  barbarous 
people  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  hold  for  their  Sovereign 
the  lands  of  Moslem  and  Hindoo,  of  Tartar  and  Arab  and 
Pathan,  of  Malay,  Negro  and  Polynesian.  In  many  a  war  they 
have  overcome  every  European  rival  against  whom  they  have 
been  pitted.  Again  and  again  they  have  mardied  to  victory 
against  Frendunan  and  Spaniard  through  the  swdtering  heat  of 
the  tropics ;  and  now,  from  the  stupendous  mountain  masses  of 
mid  Asia,  they  look  northward  through  the  wintry  air,  ready 
to  bar  the  advance  of  the  legions  of  the  Czar.  Hitherto  they 
have  ne%*er  gone  back  save  once ;  they  have  failed  only  when 
they  sought  to  stop  the  westward  march  of  a  mighty  nation, 
a  nation  kin  to  theirs  a  nation  of  their  own  tongue  and  law, 
and  mainly  of  their  own  blood.* ' 

Whether  those  who  commanded  the  Queen^s  troops  in  1899 
were  as  well  abreast  of  their  duties  as  their  predecessors  history 
will  decide.  It  is  certain,  in  any  case,  that  the  British  officer, 
military  or  naval,  is  what  Britain  makes  him.  His  natural 
qualities,  be  they  virtues  or  defects,  are  those  of  his  race,  and  it 
ijk  the  country,  not  himsdf,  which  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  one  and  the  correction  of  the  other. 
The  profession  of  arms  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  effidency 
and    success    depend   more  on   systematic   training    than   on 

'  Tk$  Wmmimg  of  tks  WmL    Bj  Th«xlort  Boott?«ll  [dov  Prwidaol  of 
lU  Ualtod  Sislts].    ?oL  UL.  pp.  SUSS.    M«w  York  and  Loadoo.  1894. 
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inherent  aptitude ;  and  the  education  of  the  oiBoer  is  neoesBarilj, 
from  the  nature  of  his  position,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  State. 

Education,  however,  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  must  be 
expended  on  material  that  is  capable  of  absorbing  it.  Was 
this  the  case  in  the  regular  army  of  Great  Britain  ?  Was  the 
material  with  which  those  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  tiie 
land  forces  had  to  deal  sufficientiy  receptive  ?  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  builders  and  the  administrators  of  the  Empire 
beyond  tiie  seas  have  been,  and  still  are,  at  least  the  equals, 
both  in  intellect  and  in  character,  of  those  who  control  its 
destinies  at  home ;  and  to  their  long  roll  of  honour  no  class 
has  contributed  more  largely  than  the  officers  of  the  British 
army.  South  Africa,  not  less  than  India  or  than  Egypt,  affiards 
a  striking  proof  of  their  capacity  for  government.  Who,  of 
those  who  directed  the'policy  of  that  turbulent  frontier  displayed 
the  clearer  insight  and  the  shrewder  judgment  ?  Who  were 
the  most  successful  in  stilling  racial  strife,  in  conciliating  the 
disaffected,  in  ciu'bing  the  restiveness  and  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  a  young  community  ?  Who,  in  a  word,  served 
the  Empire  best  ?  Not  those  who  carried  off  the  prizes  at 
Winchester  or  Eton,  or  had  taken  high  honours  at  the 
Universities ;  not  the  great  statesmen  of  Westminster,  or  the 
shining  lights  of  literature,  but  those  who  had  been  bred  in 
camps,  who  had  lived  their  lives  in  arms,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  mankind  was  greater  than  their  erudition. 

Lords  Glenelg  and  Grey,  the  disciples  of  Bright  and  Cobden, 
were  politicians  of  long  experience.  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Proude 
were  ranked  eunong  the  kings  of  thought.  Carnarvon  was  the 
trusted  colleague  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Kimberley  and  Derby 
were  not  the  least  able  leaders  of  the  Liberals  ;  and  Glad- 
stone, Oxford's  favourite  son,  was  asserted  by  a  majority  of 
his  countrymen  to  be  politically  infallible.  Yet  if  these  men 
were  to  be  judged  by  their  conduct  of  South  African  affairs, 
they  would  be  set  down  as  absolutely  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  Empire.  And  although  it  would  be 
unfair  to  base  a  verdict  on  what,  after  all,  was  but  an  isolated 
and  an  unfcuniliar  phase  of  Imperial  politics,  it  must  still  be 
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admitted  that  they  compare  moat  un&vouraUy  in  their  man- 
agement of  both  Boen  and  natives  with  the  military  admima- 
traton  who  represented  them  at  Cape  Town.  If  the  people 
of  South  Africa  did  not  become  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
vagaries  and  vadUations  of  their  fiur-off  mien ;  if  they  came 
to  realise  that  not  all  En^ishmen  of  hig^  station  were  devcnd 
of  foresight,  of  firmness,  and  of  consistency;  that  all  did  not 
consider  them  as  mere  pawns  upon  the  political  chessboard — 
it  was  due  to  the  men  of  the  Peninsula,  to  Dundas  and  Craig, 
to  Cradock  and  David  Baird,  to  D^Urban  and  Ni^ier,  to 
Harry  Smith,  and  in  later  generations  to  Geoige  Grey  and 
Henry  Loch. 

The  sphere  of  the  Colonial  governors  was  certainly 
narrower  than  that  c^  the  statesmen  of  Westminster,  and 
their  responsibilities  smaller.  Yet  the  administration  of  a 
vast  territory,  vexed  as  much  by  the  clash  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation  as  by  racial  feuds  and  conflicting  policies,  was  an 
excdknt  test  of  practical  ability,  and  that  the  soldien,  without 
exception,  proved  sterling  metal,  goes  fiur  to  show  that  the 
society  which  produced  them  was  not  intdlectually  infericnr, 
for  all  purposes  of  government,  to  that  which  recruited  the 
British  Cabinet  It  may  even  be  suspected,  when  the  gross 
blunders  perpetrated  in  South  Africa  by  British  Ministries  are 
taken  into  consideration,  that  the  training  which  goes  to  make 
men  of  action  is  of  a  harder  and  more  masculine  character  than 
that  which  moulds  the  men  of  the  office  and  the  pen.  The 
Utter,  it  would  seem,  tends  to  form  intellects  which  are  critical 
rather  than  constructive,  persuasive  rather  than  commanding, 
and  which,  when  they  become  involved  in  the  storm  and  stress 
of  political  life,  instead  of  building  solidly  for  the  future  are 
content  with  patdiwork.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Milner,  the  greatest  of  the  ci^-ilian 
proconsuls,  had  served  in  India  and  in  Egypt  a  probaticm 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  that  of  their  military  predecessors. 

That  such  probation  should  bear  good  firuit  is  in  itself 
strung  evittettce  of  natural  ability,  as  much  in  the  Moldier  as  in 
the  civilian.  But  it  is  perhaph  more  to  the  point  to  note  that 
the   military   administrators   in   the  South   African  Colonies, 
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saving  only  Sir  George  Grey,  were  not  specially  selected  for 
the  post  they  »o  worthily  flilad.     As  a  rule,  they  owed  their 
appointment  rather  to  thdr  seoiority  in  the  Army  List  and 
their  personal  predilections  than  to  acknowledged  merit.    Their 
seniority,  it  is  true,  was  the  reward  of  their  own  ability  and 
enterprise.      But    many   of    their   contemporaries   had    made 
equally  good  use  of  that  admirable  system  of  brevet  rank  whid^^ 
offers  so  many  oppoilunities  to  those  officers  who  are  resohit^H 
to  seixe  them.     The  Governors  of  the  Cape  were  not  even  the 
best   men    of  their   grade.     They  were  capable  generals,  but 
none,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  had  the 
smallest  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  first  class*     They  were  good 
representatives  of  their  profession,  above  the  general  average 
in  capacity,  but  distinguished  by  no  such  superiority  over  thei 
fellows  Bs  that  which  is  generally  conceded  to  the  members  of 
British  Ministry, 

It  is  an  opinion,  however,  vei-y  commonly  held,  notwith- 
standing  that  every  stone  in  the  fabric  of  the  Empire  cries  out 
against  it,  that  the  best  brains  in  the  country  gravitate  more 
i^eadilj  to  the  learned  professions  or  to  commerce  than  to  i 
army.     But  an  investigation  of  the  treasons  which  prevail  wi 
young  men  in  their  choice  of  a  military  career  hardly  Imu^  it 
out.     The   prospect   of  commanding  a   thousand,  or   even  a 
hundred,  fighting   men»   has   far   more   attiaction    to  a 
number  of  yoimg  Englishmen  than  even  a  seat  in  the 
or  a  partnership  in  Lombard  Street.     Boys  become  soldiers  m 
because,  as  the  old  taunt  puts  it,  they  ore  *  the  fook  of 
family''  but  because   the   instincts  of  leadership  are    si 
within  them.     A  life  of  action^  seajsoned  with  sport,  with  gli 
and  with  adventure,  appeals  to  them  m\h  far  grater  force 
the  promise  of  a  less  stiniDg  existence  and  fuiancial  affluencdr^ 
and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  intellectual  endowment 
of  men   who,   bke  George  Washington,  have  'a  strong  btiit 
towards  amis'*  is    not   of    the    liighest    order*     Stt^ength 
character,   sotmd  judgment,  and   constructive  ability  ntt 
distinguishing  marks  of  eminent  capacity ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid  that  they  have  been  found  in  the  past  a^  Irequoitly 
among  soldiei-^  as  elsewhere. 


m 
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From  its  eaiiiert  days  the  eflSdencj  and  the  suooeaB  of  the 
fttanding  army  of  Great  Britain  have  been  largely  derived  from 
the  hi|^  qtmlifications  of  many  of  its  officers.  Practically  every 
important  campaign  has  produced  at  least  one  great  leader,  and 
many  good  ones ;  andalmostallof  them  have  been  well  educated. 
The  training  of  some,  such  as  Cromwell,  Marlborough,  and 
Clive,  has  been  altogether  practical ;  their  wits  sharpened  and 
their  intellect  strengthened,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Nelson 
and  St  Vincent,  by  long  and  varied  experience.  These,  how- 
ever, are  the  exceptions,  and  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
their  natural  genius  for  war  was  of  the  highest  order.  The 
majority,  including  Wolfe  and  Wellington,  have  been  deep 
students  of  the  military  art,  reljring  not  merely  on  the 
knowledge  derived  fit>m  their  own  personal  practice  and 
conclusions,  but  assimilating  the  practice  and  conclusions  of 
the  great  captains.  Tlie  era  of  Napoleon,  when  war  firrt 
became  a  science,  was  peculiariy  pndific,  so  far  as  the  British 
army  was  concerned,  in  duuracters  so  trained.  Wellington's 
lieutenants  in  the  Peninsula  and  his  colleagues  in  Lidia  were 
as  earnest  and  as  industrious  as  himself,  and  the  tradition  oi 
hard  work  they  handed  down,  though  at  times  obscured,  was 
never  completely  lost  to  sight.  At  no  time  was  the  importance 
of  ntudy  more  generally  accepted  as  a  guiding  principle  than 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  brilliant  suceeKses 
of  Moltke  and  his  IVussians,  due  almost  entirely  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  war  and  its  practical  application,  had  rekindled 
the  torch.  Competitive  examination  both  for  first  commissions 
and  the  staiT  gave  an  impulse  to  intellecttml  activity ;  while 
the  influence  and  example  of  Field-Marshal  Ix>rd  Wolseley,  the 
bent  read  Holdier  of  his  time,  who  from  \8S^  onwards  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  path  of  progress,  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  younger  generation.  Apathy  became  unfashionable,  hard 
work  the  rule ;  study  was  no  longer  considered  useless ;  and  the 
profettiional  acquirements  of  the  officers  reached  a  far  higher 
«tandanl  than  they  had  attained  since  Waterloo. 

The  standard,  however,  might  easily  have  been  higher  still. 
Zeal  was  never  lacking  in  the  army,  llie  troops  had  always 
been  well  disciplined  and  well  drilled.     Tlie  internal  economy 
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of  the  diffa^nt  umti  was  everywhere  admirable,  1 
atid  comfort  of  the  men  were  most  earduUy  looked  to ;  and 
the  rivalry  between  regiments,  and  even  between  squadroDS 
and  companies,  though  confined  to  the  exercises  of  the  parade- 
ground,  to  soldierly  bearing,  and  to  good  conduct^  was  a  tokeu 
not  only  of  a  strong  esprit  decorps^  but  of  a  strong  sen£;eof  duty 
and  professional  pride  aniong  the  regimental  officers.  They 
were  supported,  it  iis  true,  by  an  excellent  body  of  non -coin- 
missioned  officers ;  but  although  these  men,  who  have  been 
rightly  styled  the  backbone  of  the  army,  fiuTiishcd  an  in- 
valuable link  between  the  private  soldiei^  and  the  higher 
gradas,  their  powers  were  strictly  limited ;  they  were  tnerdy 
assistanU  to  their  superiors ;  and  it  was  imposdble,  under  the 
system  of  regimental  administration,  that  they  could  become 
their  substitutes.  Thus  l>etweeG  the  company  officer  and  the 
rank  and  file  no  obstruction  whatever  ^^sted,  and  in  no  arroy 
were  their  pei^onal  relations,  especially  on  foreign  senp^ce, 
dc^er,  or  more  constant. 

No  incident  is  more  familiar  in  our  military  histoty  thin 
the  stubborn  r^istaiice  of  the  British  line  at  Waterla 
TTmiugh  the  long  hours  of  the  midsummer  day,  silent  and 
movable  the  squares  and  squadrons  stood  in  the  fcimmjj 
com,  harassed  by  an  almost  incessant  Are  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  to  which  they  were  forbidden  to  make  neplj. 
a  moment  but  heard  some  cry  of  agony  ;  not  a  hm 
but  some  comrade  fell  headlong  in  the  furrows.  Yet  a^  tilt 
bullets  of  the  skirmbhers  hailed  around  them,  and  the  great 
round  shot  tore  thit)ugh  the  tight  packed  ranks,  tlie  word 
passed  quietly,  '  Oose  in  on  the  centre,  men^;  and  aa 
smi  neared  his  setting,  the  regiments,  still  shoidder  to  shou 
stood  fast  upon  the  ground  they  liad  held  at  noon.  The  spect 
is  characteristic.  In  good  fortune  and  in  ill  it  is  rare  bide 
that  a  British  regiment  does  not  hold  together ;  and  this 
destructible  cohesion,  best  of  all  the  qualities  that  an 
body  can  possess,  is  based  not  merely  on  hci^itary  re^olutic 
but  on  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  respect.  The  man  to  the 
ranks  has  implicit  faith  in  his  officer,  the  offic^er  an  alnctft 
unbounded  belief  in  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  men  ;  mid 
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it  is  quite  atfe  to  lay  that  men  who  have  been  leM  intimately 
aiworiated,  whose  interests  were  not  so  dosdy  intertwined,  and 
who  were  not  so  certain  of  each  other^s  worth,  would  never  have 
dosed  in,  step  by  step,  and  hour  by  hour,  on  the  Uoody  ridge  of 
Waterloo.  The  thought  that  defeat  is  even  remotely  possible 
is  the  last  that  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  British  soldier ;  and 
the  spirit  that  looks  forward  to  victory  as  not  less  certain  than 
the  sunrise  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  professional  seal  of  the 
British  oflker. 

For  the  purposes  of  war,  however,  it  is  not  suflSdent  that 
the  seal  of  the  officers  should  be  confined  to  the  exact  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  in  camp  or  barracks.  Monotony  and 
routine,  and  of  both  there  must  needs  be  mudi  in  the  soldier^s 
existence,  are  certain,  if  unrelieved,  to  deaden  ambition  and 
to  contract  the  intellect ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  were  officers  in  the  army  of  1899  who  had  no  thought 
beyond  the  mechanical  performance  of  trivial  duties.  Why  thb 
should  have  been  the  case  is  easily  explained.  Tliere  were  many 
whose  minds  refused  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  barrack  wall. 
Determined  to  learn  something  more  of  the  business  of  fighting 
than  was  taught  upon  the  parade-ground,  they  found  means, 
like  Wolfe  and  Wdlington,  to  instruct  themsdves.  Yet  finom 
those  responsible  for  thdr  training,  at  all  events  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  they  recdved  but  little  aid.  The 
educational  machinery  of  the  home  army  was  &r  bdow  that 
of  any  other  profession.  Instruction,  in  anything  beyond  drill, 
disdpline,  and  interior  economy,  was  not  only  limited  in 
amount  but  carried  on  under  the  greatest  difficulties.  Ilie 
knowledge  of  ground,  which  is  of  such  paramount  impcniance 
to  the  fighting  man,  and  which  we  have  seen  is  almost  instinc- 
tive in  the  Boer  and  the  Afridi,  was  altogether  denied  to  the 
soldier  trained  soldy  in  the  British  Isles.  Its  place  was 
supposed  to  be  supplied  by  theoretical  study.  To  such  study 
the  cadet  colleges  were  devoted ;  and  no  further  knowledge 
than  an  acquaintance  with  the  routine  of  barracks  was  de* 
mandcd  from  those  who  sought  conimiMiions  from  the 
Militia.  When  the  young  officer,  lacking  the  very  smallest 
practical   acquaintance   with   ground,   with   skirmishing,  with 
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scouting,  joined  his  regiment,  he  found  that  his  opportu- 
nities of  practice,  unless  he  happened  to  be  quartered  in  a 
peculiarly  favoured  station,  were  exceedingly  few.  Either  there 
was  no  space  available  for  field-training,  or  the  men,  employed 
on  various  duties  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their 
training  for  war,  were  not  forthcoming.  At  the  depots  it  was 
even  worse  than  with  the  regiments.  The  supervision  of  a 
few  recruits,  practising  the  most  elementary  exercises  for  a  few 
hours  daily,  absorbed  but  little  time,  aroused  less  interest, 
and  offered  no  opportunities  for  useful  practice.  In  his  two 
years  of  depot  service,  the  officer,  unless  he  chose  to  study  in 
his  own  quarters,  learnt  nothing  and  forgot  much.  Time  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands,  and  it  was  often  wasted. 

The  result  may  be  readily  siuinised.  Theory,  if  it  is  to  leave 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  prac- 
tice, and  a  system  of  instruction  which  overlooks  this  considera- 
tion is  not  only  useless,  but  revolting  to  common-sense.  Not  a 
few,  therefore,  of  the  regimental  officers,  over-dosed  with  theory, 
and  with  theory  forced  upon  them,  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
least  attractive  form,  turned  impatiently  from  the  study  of  dull 
treatises,  and  sought  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in  other  direc- 
tions. Nor  was  the  path  of  knowledge  made  easy  for  the  more 
active-minded.  Generals  and  commanding  officers  were  not  held 
responsible  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  their  subordinates, 
but  merely  for  their  knowledge  of  the  official  text-books  and 
regulations.  If  an  officer  was  inclined  to  read,  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  advice  as  to  what  to  read ;  his 
education  in  the  higher  branches  of  military  science  was  no 
one^s  business  but  his  own.  He  was  even  told  that  a  knowledge 
of  strategy — and  strategy  is  at  least  one-half,  and  the  more  im- 
portant half,  of  the  art  of  war — was  required  from  staff  officers 
alone ;  and,  in  consonance  with  this  extraordinary  doctrine, 
military  history  was  taught  officially  nowhere  but  at  the  Staff 
College.  Yet  military  history,  as  the  record  of  divers  experi- 
ences, covering  all  conditions  of  country,  of  climate,  and  of 
armament — as  the  storehouse  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
soldiers  of  all  ages — as  the  revelation  of  the  practice  and  the 
principles  of  the  great  captains — as  the  platform  from  which 
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war  in  its  erery  aqiect,  6tMn  the  mancnivres  of  vast  annies  to 
the  fomysof  the  guerilla,  may  be  surveyed — is  the  one  and  only 
means,  in  default  of  long  service  in  the  field,  of  forming  a 
military  instinct,  and  of  gaining  a  clear  insight  into  the  in- 
numerable problems  connected  with  the  oiganisation  and  the 
conunand  of  an  armed  force. 

At  a  few  laige  stations  voluntary  societies  provided  courses 
of  lectures  during  the  winter ;  and  these  no  doubt  did  mudi 
towards  awakening  a  general  interest  in  the  laiger  questions 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  campaigns.  But  the  Govern- 
ment made  no  response  whatever  to  this  significant  83rmptom 
of  a  growing  demand  for  higher  and  more  systematic  training. 
Nay  more,  it  gradually  and  deliberately  reduced  the  instruc- 
tional apparatus.  Military  education  had  few  friends  outside 
the  army,  and  no  authoritative  voice  was  raised,  either  in 
Psrliament  or  in  the  Piness,  when  the  economists,  pursuing  a 
reckless  path  up  the  line  of  least  resistance,  proceeded  to  deprive 
the  British  oflker  of  such  fiunlities  for  acquiring  professional 
knowledge  as  he  already  enjoyed.  Tlie  laige  garrison  libraries 
which  had  been  established  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  century, 
fitted  with  the  best  professional  literature,  and  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  were  ruined  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  annual 
grant.  If  officen  wished  to  read,  they  had  to  provide  the  books 
themselves.'  The  garrison  classes,  conducted  by  specially 
appointed  instructors  were  practically  abolished.  Their  teach- 
ing had  been  confined  to  revising  a  knowledge  of  subjects  with 
which  the  students  were  already  acquainted,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly was  a  waste  of  energy.  But,  instead  of  making 
them  the  vehicle  of  further  education,  their  comparative  useless- 
ncm,  under  existing  conditions,  was  alone  considered;  and 
because  they  cost  money,  because  they  took  officers  away  from 
the  regiments,  already  undermanned,  they  went  by  the  board. 
If  officers  desired  further  education,  they  had  to  pay  for  it  out 
cif  their  own  pockets.  But  more  serious  fitill  was  the  degnula- 
lion  of  the  Department  of  Education.     For  some  yearn  it  was 

*  Th«  •x0tll#Dt  pcriodlosb  of  Um  Icg^l  and  m«dieml  profMtknu,  m  w«11  m 
tbost  dMimg  with  •ofinstrinc  Mlding,  arohitoeiors,  As.,  had  no  eoantarpsit 
ia  lh«  miliUiy  world. 
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adequate  in  form.  At  its' head  was  a  general  officer,  spedally 
selected,  presumably,  on  account  of  his  extoisive  acquaintance 
with  the  army,  and  the  science  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  of 
the  educational  S3r8tems  of  foreign  armies  in  particular.  In  all 
educational  matters  he  was  the  adviser  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  was  reqx>n- 
sible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Military  Colleges,  for  the  selection 
of  officers  employed  upon  instructional  duties,  and  for  all 
examinations.  Unfortunately  he  had  to  be  paid^  and  a  saving 
was  effected  by  throwing  his  duties  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
Military  Secretary,  an  officer  already  overworked,  who  might 
or  might  not  have  the  necessary  qualifications. 

The  chances  of  practice,  too,  both  at  home  and  in  many 
colonial  stations,  were  fewer  than  those  of  other  professions ; 
and  while  it  is  easy  to  lay  overmuch  stress  cm  the  neoessiiy  of 
study,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  practice. 
According  to  Maban,  the  naval  victories  of  England  in  the 
Great  War  were  due  in  great  part  to  the  hd  that  the  fleets 
of  France,  continually  in  port,  were  always  at  a  disadvantage 
when  they  met  their  storm-tried  enemies  on  the  high  seas. 
In  1899  the  case  of  the  British  regimental  officer  serving  at 
home  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  commanders  and  the 
crews  of  Napoleon^s  battleships.      His  training,  to  pursue  the 
<^n^<>gy>  ^^  ^  still  water ;  his  knowledge  of  navigation  and 
seamanship  was  often  purely  hearsay,  and  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  tsuce  wind  and  waves.     ^Give  us  men  to  conunand 
and  ground  where  we  may  train  ourselves  and  them  ! '     Such 
was  the  cry  throughout  the  army  from  1870  onwards ;  and 
though  when  Lord  Wolseley  became  Commander-in-Chief  the 
annual  expenditiure  on  practical  training  was  at  once  increased, 
the  ranks  of  the  regiments  were  still  attenuated  ;  duties  about 
beuracks   had   still   the  first   claim  upon  the  men,  and  field- 
exercises,   when   compared   with   those  of  Continental  armies, 
were  limited  both  in  scope  and  in  duration.     In  the  year  1898 
manceuvres  in  which  two  army  corps  took  part  were  tried  for 
the  first  time  for  six-and-twenty  years,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  either  the  arrangements  or  the  leading  were  so  perfect  as 
to  show  that  the  generals  and  staff  were  in  no  need  of  instruc- 
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ticiL  On  the  eontnoy,  the  genenis  themsdyeB  mte  the  fini 
to  declare  how  many  leBsons  they  had  learned.  But  beyond  this 
spamodic  effort  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  give  the  senior 
ofltoen,  the  leaders  of  prospectiye  armies  and  army  corp$^ 
experience  in  handling  large  bodies  of  troops  over  wide  stretdies 
of  country,  or  to  encourage  them  to  consider  stratqiy  as  well 
as  tactics.  Vet  manceuires  on  sudi  a  scale  are  absolutdy 
rasimtial  to  the  well-being  of  an  army.  They  not  only  give 
practice  to  the  generals  and  the  staff*,  affording  them  oppor- 
tunities for  working  out  strat^cal  and  tactical  problems  under 
(xmditions  in  some  degree  analogous  to  those  of  actual  war, 
for  discussing  their  solutions,  and  for  initiating  and  testing  the 
modifications  in  established  methods  made  necessary  by  im- 
proved armaments  or  progressive  theory,  but  they  afford  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  determining  their  capacity  for  command. 
If  the  senior  officers  are  never  tested  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
alwap  possible  that  a  man  may  be  appointed  to  an  important 
command  in  the  field  who  has  lost  his  nerve,  whose  brain  is 
rusty,  whose  knowledge  is  out  of  date,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  tactics  of  the  latest  text-books,  or  whose  claims  to  hi^ 
preferment  rest  upon  a  brilliant  reputation,  won,  perluq)s,  in 
a  less  responsible  rank,  and  on  an  easier  field.  *The  great  art 
of  government,^  said  Napdeon,  *  is  not  to  let  men  grow  okL^ 
Manoeuvres  are  the  best  means  of  making  certain  that  the 
superior  officers  of  an  army  do  not  grow  stupid. 

It  was  recognised,  however,  that  something  more  than  regi- 
mental experience  was  indispenwble  for  those  who  provided 
the  brains  of  the  army,  and  the  majority  of  the  genomls  had 
either  passed  through  the  Staff*  College,  or  had  been  employed 
upon  the  staff.  But  just  as  the  importance  of  giving  such 
ofliceni  facilities  for  keeping  up  their  knowledge  and  of  improv- 
ing their  practice  by  means  of  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale  was 
ncyt  apparently  realised,  so  the  importance  of  training  the  whole 
of  the  staff  on  the  same  system  and  on  the  same  principles 
was  overlooked.  Economy  again  intervened.  No  more  than 
thirty-two  ofBcers  passed  out  yeariy  from  the  Staffs  College 
at  (*amberiey,  and  the  supply,  even  in  time  of  peace,  was  not 
enough  for  the  needs  of  the  army,    llie  result  was  that  neariy 
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half  the  stalF  Appointments  in  the  army  were  filled  by 
draM*n  direct  from  the  regiments*  The  majority  were  no  doobt 
excelletit  officers.  It  is  uiH|ueistiouabIy  aii  advantage,  howevi^r, 
in  any  business,  that  the  men  responsible  for  its  admin btzu* 
tion  should  abide  by  the  same  rule%  follow  the  same  procedure, 
and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  methods  which  ea- 
sure  snioothneKs  and  despatch ;  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
the  conduct  of  a  campaign  u  friction  embairaafiini^  del&j 
dangerous,  and  misunderstanding,  even  on  some  appm^^itly  in- 
significant pointy  fraught  isith  the  po^btlities  of  the  grav^t 
ciischief.  It  is  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system, 
with  which  every  staff  officer  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and  of 
which  the  details  receive  ;the  most  scrupulous  attetitioti,  thst 
such  rocks  are  to  be  avoided. 

This  has  been  the  secret  of  every  staff  which  has  won  s 
name  for  pre-eminent  efficiency,*  such  as  that  of  Wellingbn, 
of  L^  of  Grant,  of  Sherman,  and  of  Moltke.  These  great 
ioldiersp  distinguished  each  one  as  much  for  his  capadly  for 
business  as  for  his  strategical  acumen,  would  have  ^1  thinp 
done  in  due  order,  and  they  would  take  no  risks.  Thtsir 
jirst  precaution,  in  assuming  command  against  the  enemy,  ww 
to  arrange  for  the  regular  and  timely  issue  of  all  c/tden  oisd 
instructions,  for  the  collection  and  transmission  of  reports^  tnd 
for  the  distribution  of  information.  They  left  nothing,  so  &r  as 
could  possibly  be  foreseen^  to  the  improvisation  of  the  moment 
They  liad  no  place  in  their  militai-y  families  for  an  officer,  bow- 
ever  brilliant  his  regimental  reputation,  who  had  no  knowl 
of  staff  duties  in  the  field  ;  and  it  was  the  rule  that  the  adminj 
tration  of  the  army  which  they  commanded  shoidd  be 
ducted  on  a  uniform  system*  by  officers  who  had  been  trained 
it.  Wellington,  for  instance,  reported  to  the  Horse  Guaida  thit 
mx  or  seven  years^  staff  experience  in  the  field  was  required  t0 
make  a  good  staff  officer;  and  this  opinion  was  given  near  the 
close  of  iJie  Peninsular  War,  when  men  who  filled  the  eonditionx 
were  pr^ient  in  every  brigade. 

At  the  outset  of  a  war,  however,  it  is  impossible  that 
officers  who  have  already  seen  active  service  on  the  staf 
should  be  available  for  all  appointments ;  and  the  diffioil^ 
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is  to  be  overooiiie  by  training  a  laige  number  of  offioen  in  time 
of  peace,  by  training  them  in  the  same  school,  and,  when  the 
campaign  opens,  by  leaving  them,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the 
brigades  and  divisions  with  which  they  are  already  serving. 
This  at  least  provides  that  the  members  of  the  staff  are  not 
strange  to  eadi  other^s  methods,  and  that  they  are  imbued 
with  the  same  principles.  An  army  when  it  takes  the  field 
should  be  oiganised  on  the  same  system  as  a  regiment,  and 
this  system,  thoroughly  applied,  is  the  foundation  of  efficiency. 
Not  only  because  officers  and  men  are  comrades,  firq^mintiMl 
with  each  other^s  excellences  and  a  little  blind  to  each  other^s 
foibles,  but  because  it  is  thoroughly  business-like,  economis- 
ing time,  reducing  labour,  and  producing  an  equality  of 
result  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  It  rests,  like  every  other 
well-organised  mggregkie  of  human  beings,  upon  the  authority 
of  a  sinj^e  will ;  and  this  authority  is  exercised  by  means  of 
orders  and  instructions.  Orders  and  instructions,  then,  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  fabric,  and  it  is  essential,  where  they 
deal  with  large  numbers,  either  as  regards  movements,  or 
health,  or  training,  that  they  should  be  so  dear  as  to  penetrate 
the  dullest  brdn,  that  they  should  be  so  comprehensive  as  to 
omit  no  essential  detail,  that  the  arrangements  for  their  imme- 
diate communication  to  all  concerned  should  be  automatic,  that, 
to  fiunlitate  understanding,  they  should  be  drawn  up  in  a  £uniliar 
form,  that  to  save  time  they  should  be  issued,  so  &r  as  possible, 
at  regular  hours,  and  that  everyone  affected  by  them  should 
underrtand  exactly  the  qtmlity  of  the  obedience  he  is  expected 
to  render,  whether  absolute  or  conditional,  to  the  letter  or  to 
the  spirit  In  a  certain  sense  this  method  of  control  is  purdy 
mechanical.  But  it  is  not  for  that  reason  easily  improvised, 
especially  when  troops  are  mobilising  or  the  enemy  is  already 
advancing,  and  the  prudence  which  takes  care  that  it  is  firmly 
established  throughout  the  whole  army,  while  there  is  yet  time, 
cannot  be  too  greatly  exti^ed.  War  is  turmoil,  and  whate%*cr 
tends  to  mitigate  confusion,  and  to  make  things  easier  for  the 
fighting  men,  is  of  sudi  inestimable  value  that  no  sandy 
governed  State  can  afford  to  dispense  with  it. 

1  Great    Britain,  where  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
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was  less  strong  than  on  the  Continent  and  where  W 
methods  of  command  and  administration  were  not  always  fated 
at  their  true  value^'  the  portals  of  staff  employment  were  les 
jeoloufily  guarded ;  nor  was  it  expected  that  every  ofticer 
had  the  good  foii:mie  to  pass  them  should  work  on  exactly 
same  lines.     On   the  same  staff  one  man  might  have 
through  the  Staff  College,  another  have  been  trained  in  Ii^dia, 
another  in  Egyptj  and  each  might  have  different  ideas  of  orgatii- 
j$ation»  of  tactics,  of  the  importance  of  orders,  of  the  form  in 
which  they  should  be  issued,  whether  verbal  or  written,  and  of 
the  amount  of  latitude  to  be  accorded  to  those  who  receitid 
them.     It  has  been  noticed  elsewhere  how  often  in  South  Africa 
alone,  even  with  small  forces,  the  bad  work  of  the  utaff  wa$ 
responsible  for  failure.     At  the  Berea,  Isandlwhana,  Inhlobano 
Mountains,  and  Laing^s  Nek  the  mechanism  of  command  witf 
eWdently  defec^tive.     In  each  case  the  orders  issued  by  the  s 
were  either  insufficient  or  misunderstood.     It  is   <!rceedinj 
improbable,  if  history  is  to  be  trusted,  that  this  would  have 
the  case  under  Wellington  or  Moltke,  and  it  is  clear,  therefofre, 
that   the  system  of  filling  staff  appointments   in  the    Bri 
Army  of  1899  was,  to  say  the  leasij  a  dangerous  eitperiment 
Nor  was  this  all*     The  Staff  College  was  the  only  schi 
of  strategy,  of  oiganisation,  of  Imperial  defence,  in  the  Qoecti' 
dominioDSp     It  thus  followed  that  those  staff  officers  who  weft 
appointed   direct   from  regiments   presumably   knew    notUog 
whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  they  had  been  able  to  teach  Uien!- 
selves,  of  the  three  great  subjects  which  are  pre-eminently  th* 
province  of  the  General  Staff.     It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that 
a  thorough  education,  embracing  the  higher  branches  of 
military  art^  was  more   necessary  for   the  staff  officers  of 
British  army  than  for  those  of  any  other*     The  most  di* 
province,  occupied  by  a  small  garrison,  might,  as  was  so 
the  case  in  South  Africa,  become  the  scene  of  operations  wl 
involved  va.st  issues,  and  the  honour^  if  not  the  existence  of  the 
Empire  might,  at  any  moment,  depend  on  the  strategical  skilli  tlie 
tact,  and  the  judgment  of  officers  of  comparatively  junior  ranL 


<  In  two  of  th€  best  military  t^^l- books,  deidmg  apeeiiUj  with  ilw  t 
of  ajftmeti  Clarke'e  Lectures  on  Staff  DtUks  nni  HomG'i  PricU  ^f  iMff^ 
Tacticti  ^^^^n'%  staff  was  not  e?6D  meotioae^* 
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Nor  U  it  to  be  overlooked  that  nnoe  war  has  become  a 
Bcienoei  and  the  armies  of  the  nations  are  directed  by  men 
of  the  highest  ability,  an  extended  course  of  education  for  all 
staff  officers  has  become  an  imperative  necessity.  Staff  officers 
are  not  merely  the  assistants  of  the  generals,  but  it  is  from 
their  ranks  that  the  genends  are  chosen  ;  and  if  we  would  meet 
our  enemies  on  equal  terms  our  leaders  must  be  eqtml  to  theirs, 
not  merely  in  knowledge  and  experience,  but  in  mental  equip- 
ment. In  war  brain  is  matched  against  brsin;  the  trained 
strategist  bends  all  the  powers  of  his  intellect  and  the  resources 
of  his  knowledge  to  deceive,  to  surprise,  to  overwhdm ;  and 
against  a  slower-witted  and  less-practised  adversary  the  odds  in 
his  favour  are  great. 

Previous  to  1870  trained  strategists  were  few ;  the  majority 
of  generals  and  staff  officers  rdied  simply  on  their  experience 
and  common  sense ;  all  were  on  the  same  footing,  and  there 
was  sddom  reason  to  fear  that  the  enemy  would  display  a 
superior  science  or  a  higher  capacity  for  devising  irresistible 
manoeuvres.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  history  of 
warfare  prior  to  the  victories  of  Moltke  than  the  common 
level  of  ability  of  the  body  of  officers.  In  many  campaigns, 
as  for  instance  those  of  the  Crimea,  of  1859,  and  of  18T7-8, 
the  commanders  on  both  sides  were  men  of  such  mediocre 
abilities  that  the  issue  seems  to  have  been  the  sport  of  for- 
tune. In  others,  a  great  mind  ruled  supreme,  or  was  limited 
only  by  the  dearth  of  material  resources  ;  but  in  all,  the 
subordinate  leaders  and  their  assistants  were  cast  in  the  same 
moukL  Under  such  conditions  any  further  training  for  generals 
and  staff  officers  than  that  of  the  regiment  was  considered 
unnecessary.  If  they  had  experience  of  war  so  mudi  the 
better ;  if  they  were  without  it  they  were  probably  no  wcne  off 
than  their  prospective  adversaries.  But  with  the  advent  of 
Moltke  to  power  in  Berlin  this  comfortable  system  came  to  an 
abrupt  end.  So  many  trained  strategists,  so  many  accomplished 
subordinates,  so  many  capable  staff  officers,  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  the  same  army  as  in  1866  and  1870.  The  cam- 
paigns of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  were  intellectual  triumphs,  not 
for  the  directing  brain  alone,  but  for  the  subordinates  whom  he 
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had  trained.  Man  for  man^  the  generals  and  staff  DfliociS 
Austria  and  France,  though  they  had  far  more  warlike 
were  inferior  in  every  single  respect^  ^ve  physical  courage  to 
those  of  Germany.  At  n©  single  point,  with  equal  or  evai 
with  larger  numbers*  did  they  gain  the  smallest  advantage; 
in  small  enterprises  as  in  greatj  in  the  operations  of  isolated 
detachments  as  of  the  main  armies,  they  were  continuallf 
worsted,  outwitted,  and  out-manoeuvred » the  lore  of  camp  and 
barrack  proving  utterly  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  judgmi 
and  the  science  of  the  Kriegsakadeniie. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  world.  It  did  not 
tlie  notice  of  European  soldiers  that  a  new  factor  of 
oi'dinary  force  had  been  introduced  into  the  conduct  of  war, 
and  every  Continental  Government  determined  that  hencefortli 
the  brains  of  its  generals  and  staff  officers  should  be  as  bright 
and  as  vigorous  as  hard  exercise  could  make  them.  For  the 
attainment  of  this  end  the  British  Staff  College,  wUch  had 
been  instituted  in  1858,  was  greatly  extended  and  improv^ 
It  still  aspired,  it  is  true,  to  nothing  more  t^an  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  useful  career,  and  the  two  years^  courw  was 
only  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  wai'.  But  though  it 
not  insure  that  the  habits  of  study  and  of  thought  eseentbd 
continued  mental  activity  were  made  permanent,  nor  p 
relapses  into  indolence,  as  a  mental  gymnasium  the  Staf 
College  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Impossibiliti^  were  not  tii  be 
achie%^edj  as  many  apparently  expected,  in  its  lecture  Imllv 
It  possessed  no  cauldron  in  which  folly  might  be  transmuted 
into  wisdom,  or  ambition  purged  of  the  vanity  which  is  a» 
dangerous  to  soldiers  as  to  angels.  But  it  could  make  good 
men  better,  broatlen  their  views,  strengthen  their  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  improve  their  judgment.  The  coiune  of  studies 
had  giwlually  changed  its  charficter*  Up  to  1893,  when 
Colonel  Hildyard  took  over  command,  its  chief  object  wm 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and*  preparation  for  pftpcr 
euuninations*  The  new  chief  brought  in  a  more  practii 
(lyateni,  Thencefon^ard  the  time  of  the  students  was 
occupied  in  the  solving  of  problems  of  stmtegy,  of  tactics,  and 
organisation,  both  in  their  quarters  and  in  the  field ;  the 
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ezAminatioiiB  gave  way  to  a  oontiDual  aeries  of  practical  tests, 
applied  on  the  ground ;  and  this  method  of  tndning,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  a  salutary  friction  with  other  brains,  not 
of  the  instructors  only,  but  of  the  remainder  of  the  dass,  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  advance.  It  was  identical,  so  far  as  it 
could  possibly  be  made,  with  the  processes  of  war,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  the  treatment  of  problems.  It  was  more 
exclusively  practical  than  the  method  pursued  at  any  Staff 
College  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  thus  the  best  substitute  for 
the  complete  experience  on  which  Wellington  laid  stress,  and 
also  the  best  supplement  to  the  partial  experience,  common  to 
M>  many  British  officers,  of  one  or  more  minor  campaigns. 
I'nfortunately,  the  college  was  &r  too  small  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  army.  Further  conunent  is  needless ;  the  educa- 
tional equipment  of  the  staff,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Regimental 
officer,  was  manifestly  insufficient. 

In  addition  it  may  be  observed  that  centraUsation,  the 
invariable  refuge  of  administrative  incompetency,  exorted  an 
evil  influence  both  on  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  and  on  the 
diaiacter  of  the  officers.  Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
inelasticity  and  suspicion  of  the  financial  system,  and  to  the 
existence  of  a  strong  civilian  element  at  the  War  Office,  all 
power,  down  to  the  pettiest  details,  was  absorbed  by  the 
gigantic  establishment  in  Pall  Mall.  Not  supervision,  but 
direct  control,  extending  to  the  smallest  item  of  interior 
economy,  was  the  watchword  of  the  great  departments.  To 
enable  them  to  keep  eye  and  hand  on  eadi  individual  officer 
and  soldier,  an  interminable  series  of  regulations,  complicated 
by  an  overgrowing  mass  of  explanations  and  amendments,  and 
demanding  an  infinite  number  of  reports,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  annual,  made  the  clerical  work  of  the  various  commands, 
AN  far  down  as  the  companies,  an  astounding  burden.  And 
further,  by  a>mpelling  the  officem,  on  alniu^t  all  occasions,  to 
rvfer  for  instructitHis  either  to  the  letter  of  the  law  or  to  head* 
({uartcrs  by  thrusting  them  into  a  groove  from  which  there 
was  no  (*ficape,  the  system  went  far  to  deprive  them  of  all  power 
of  initiative,  to  make  them  timid  of  responsibility  and  constitu- 
tionally averse  from  exercising  their  own  judgment.     Nor  was  the 
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ftystem  of  promotion  c^culated  to  encourage  profefisiotial  leiL 
Selection  by  merit,  according  to  the  f^d&tioiis,  was  tht 
principle,  but,  although  matters  had  mended  Etooe  the  Zufat 
and  the  Transvaal  wars,  it  was  but  timidly  applied.  StaS 
employment  and  brevet  rank  undoiibtedly  offered  apeningi^  ia 
tho*ie  whose  ajcxjuii^ements  and  capacity  were  above  the  averagi; 
but  the  rule  still  held  good,  to  far  too  great  an  extent,  tlttt 
good  appointments  were  made  for  the  men,  and  not  good  mm 
for  tlie  appointments. 

Such,  then,  were  the  dlHictdties  which  the  Britkh  offiosr 
had  to  contend  with  in  home  and  Colonial  garrisoos ;  and 
whOe  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  British  Isles^  with  tiidr 
teeming  population,  their  high  cultivation,  their  limits  arG& 
of  waste  land^  and  their  old  and  exclusive  rights  of  property, 
are  the  most  costly  and  lea^t  convenient  of  tratniog-grounds, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  attitode  of  the  natian  and 
the  legislature  towards  the  education  of  the  officer  was  one  of 
supreme  indifference.  The  true  n&tuji^  of  war  bail  never  been 
brought  home  to  them.  They  had  forgotten,  if  they  had  e 
heeded,  the  terrible  warning  of  Uie  Crimea.  The  dm^tem 
1881  had  occurred  in  such  exceptional  circumstaiicets  and  Iwid 
involved  so  small  a  portion  of  Uie  furmy,  that  they  had  made 
no  abiding  impi-ession  ;  and,  above  all,  since  the  day&  when 
Napoleon  tlireatened  invasion,  the  insUact  of  self-preservatiaii 
had  not  been  touched.  Deep  down  in  the  national  heart  Ujr 
the  belief  that  the  army,  after  all,  was  only  the  second  Uiie  qH 
defence.  So  loudly  had  the  impossibilities  of  invasion  been 
preached  to  them,  m  long  had  been  their  period  of  immumtjt 
that  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  the  chances  of  the  soldierii 
being  called  upon  to  protect  the  empire  from  disM>lution  and 
their  comitrj-men  from  ruin,  seemed  remote  in  the  extir^mi^ 
They  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  empire  u  vuberable  dsew 
than  on  the  shoi'es  of  the  Channel  or  the  frontiers  of  Hind 
that  a  great  navy  is  not  an  infallible  safeguard  :  that  an 
unprepared  for  war  means»  in  the  best  of  causes,  an  exioi 
debt ;  and  for  their  salutary  lessons  they  had  to  thank 
enemy  whose  power  and  resolution  they  had 
despised*     Englaiid  owes  much  to  Paul  Kri^;er. 
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But,  fortmifttely  for  the  Eiii|rire,  the  aenrioe  of  the  BritiBh 
officer  was  not  oonfincd  to  the  oommons  of  Hampthire,  or  to 
the  dull  buncks  whkh  fok  like  prisons  in  the  roaring  streets 
of  the  great  dties.  It  was  not  here,  where  his  movements  were 
as  confined  as  his  horiaon,  and  where  for  the  free  air  and 
wide  spaces  that  military  training  demands  was  substituted  the 
crushing  monotony  of  endless  bricks  and  mortar,  that  he 
learned  his  trade.  The  laureate  of  the  army  has  nowhere 
struck  a  truer  note  than  in  the  line  which  crystallises  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  British  soldior. 

*  I  have  heard  the  reveille  from  Birr  to  Bareilly.* 

How  &r  do  its  edioes  readi,  gathering  in  one  sheaf  the 
memories  of  a  lifetime  ?  And  not  the  memories  only,  but  the 
experiences.  Experiences  of  many  men  and  many  lands;  of 
divers  races  and  of  the  extremes  of  climate ;  of  long  voyages 
over  lonely  oceans;  of  storm  and  pestilence;  of  service  in 
island  fortresses ;  of  outposts  in  brown  deserts,  &r  beyond  the 
verge  of  civilisation ;  of  times  and  places  where  m&i  hold  their 
lives  as  lightly  as  their  j^oves ;  of  vast  cities,  teeming  with 
an  alien  population,  overawed  by  a  few  companies  of  redcoats ; 
of  great  armies  of  dark  feces,  loyally  obedient  to  a  handful  of 
white  officers ;  of  warlike  expeditions  hastily  organised,  where 
one  man  has  to  do  the  work  of  ten ;  of  long  campaigns  in 
iraterless  solitudes  under  a  brasen  sun  ;  of  enemies  who  give  no 
quarter,  and  of  comrades  who  know  no  fear. 

A  man  must  have  been  east  of  Malta  before  he  is  qualified 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  regular  army  of  Great  Britain.  The 
beardless  regiments  of  Aldenhot  or  the  Curragh  can  no  more 
compare  with  the  masses  of  strong  men,  hone,  foot  and  artillery, 
soUien  of  whom  no  conscript  army  has  seen  the  Kke,  who  hold 
India  and  Egypt,  than  the  lasy  routine  of  English  quarters 
can  compare  with  the  vigilance  and  stir  of  the  restless  East. 
It  is  in  those  fer  regions,  where  the  menace  of  peril  is  always 
present,  that  the  British  army  is  seasoned  for  war.  It  is  there, 
on  the  great  training-ground,  amid  strife  and  turmoil,  that  the 
character  of  its  officers  is  devdoped,  their  fibre  hardened,  their 
observation  quickened,  their  resourcefulness  called  into  action. 
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It  was  there,  on  the  wild  firontiers  of  the  Empire,  that  the  Sepoy 
generals,  who  caused  the  author  of  that  felicitous  phrase  sudi 
an  infinity  of  discomfort,  who  established  the  Pax  Britannica  in 
the  vast  jungles  of  Biuma,  who  saved  India  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Mutiny,  and  who  planted  the  Union  Jack  on  the  ruins  of 
Khartoum,  were  fashioned  out  of  the  same  material  that  was 
the  sport  of  criticism  at  home. 

In  the  constant  association  of  bivouac  and  cantonment, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  common  danger,  the  British  officers  learnt, 
not  only  how  to  command,  but  how  to  govern,  to  think  for 
themselves  as  well  as  to  obey  orders,  to  organise  as  well  as  to 
lead.  Civilicm  travellers,  investigating  with  impartial  minds 
the  conditions  of  the  Indian  and  the  Egyptian  armies,  saw 
with  astonishment  young  subalterns  fulfilling,  and  fulfilling  no 
less  wisely  than  cheerfully,  the  most  onerous  responsibilities. 
Nor  did  it  escape  such  observers  that  the  practical  training 
of  the  British  officer  in  these  distant  dependencies  was  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  development  of  the  warlike  qualities- 
The  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century  afforded 
abundant  proof.  A  long  series  of  campaigns,  carried  out 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions  of  ground  and  of  supply, 
had  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Large  tracts 
of  country  had  been  added  to  the  Empire.  Tribes  of  fierce 
savages,  inhabiting  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses,  had  felt  the 
weight  of  England'*s  arm.  The  prestige  of  the  Sirkar  had 
never  stood  higher,  since  the  days  of  John  Lawrence  and  the 
downfall  of  Delhi.  Burma,  Hunza-Nagar,  Chitral,  Tlrah, 
Uganda,  Ashanti,  Nigeria,  and  the  Soudan  had  added  fresh 
honours  to  the  history  of  the  army ;  and  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  fighting  that  these  honours  had  been  won,  in  great 
measure,  by  the  junior  officers. 

It  is  true  that  even  in  India  the  intellectual  side  of  the 
officer'^s  education  received  too  little  attention.  The  influence 
of  the  War  Office  permeated  even  to  the  most  remote  com- 
mands. The  indifference  of  the  nation  to  higher  training 
exercised  its  baneful  influence.  Strategy  was  not  taught  at 
all.  There  was  no  college  on  the  lines  of  Camberley  for  the 
instruction  of  the  generals  and  of  the  staff.     Voluntary  associa- 
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tiooa,  as  in  Great  Britain,  took  the  place  of  official  institutes, 
and  the  practice  of  manceuvres,  more,  perhaps,  by  reason  of 
financial  difficulties  than  of  good-wiU  on  the  part  of  the 
GoTemment,  was  neither  consistent  nor  comprehensive.  The 
garrison  classes^  however,  had  not  been  affected  by  measures 
of  retrenchment;  centralisation  was  gradually  disappearing; 
the  distribution  of  the  troops  into  four  armies  had  produced 
increased  efficiency ;  musketry  was  more  carefully  taught ;  and 
on  the  whole,  the  level  of  military  education  was  higher  than 
that  which  obtained  at  home* 

Such,  then,  was  the  British  officer  of  1899 ;  as  a  rule  a 
aealous  and  hard-working  soldier,  who  had  already  received 
his  baptism  of  fire,  and  who,  if  he  were  not  always  an  earnest 
student,  was  imbued  with  an  intense,  if  silent,  pride  in  his 
profession,  in  the  traditions  of  the  army,  and  in  the  men  he 
commanded.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  were  not  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  In  the  ranks  of  even  the  best  regiments  were 
to  be  found  men  who  had  mistaken  their  vocation,  and  others 
who  were  possessed  by  an  invincible  indolence.  But  of  what 
profession,  not  even  excluding  the  navy,  where  the  rejection  of 
the  useless  and  the  undesirable  is  more  summary  than  in  any 
other,  cannot  the  same  be  said  ?  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  even  the  idlest  of  British  officers  was  not  altogether  an 
unwholeM>me  subject.  The  unattractive  and  unpractical  nature 
of  his  training  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies  was  at 
the  root  of  his  apathy.  Nauseated  with  dull  theory,  cramped 
by  the  want  of  responsibility,  his  energy  unawakened  by  appeab 
to  his  intelligence,  with  no  opening  offiered  to  him  to  acquire 
that  higher  knowledge  which  would  have  aroused  his  interest 
and  kindled  his  ambition,  and  with  abundant  leisure  at  his 
command,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  sought  distraction  in  other 
fields.  But  his  instincts  were  healthy.  If  he  was  a  mere 
barnu:k-w)uare  soldier  he  was  generally  a  uportsman ;  and  in 
hifi  cricket  and  his  football,  in  his  hunting,  his  polo,  and  his 
fthikar,  he  was  at  least  hardening  his  nerve  and  learning  the 
great  lewmi  of  self-control,  improving  his  power  of  observation, 
training  hiJi  eye  to  country,  and  acquiring  to  some  extent  those 
qualitiesi  which  make  the  Boer  lo  formidable  an  enemy. 
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But  strong  nerves,  and  even  dear  wits,  when  aUied  vith 
igiKiraiice  of  esaeiitial  details,  go  for  little  in  the  fidd«  Eva 
the  Boer  himself  took  care  that  he  learned  all  that  his  dderi  j 
could  tfiU  him  about  the  art  of  fighting.  If  the  man  who  findii 
bimaelf  suddenly  placed  in  the  midst  of  peril,  with  the  nfe^ 
of  others  and  his  ohd  t^eputation  depending  oti  his  unaided 
judgment,  knows  nothing  of  the  weapon  in  his  hands,  of  the 
principles;  on  which  it  should  be  employed^  and  of  the  means  of 
putting  it  to  the  beist  nm^  he  is  apt  to  lose  not  only  his  head  bat 
his  moral  courage.  Indolence,  and  its  con^uent  ignorance^  me 
prolific  caufi^  of  military  disaster. 

Tbej  are  not,  howeverj  the  only  causeis.     Knowledge,  anfijl 
even  exparienee^  may  be  paraly^  by  loss  of  nerve,  and  biluit  i 
be  the  inevitable   result.       It  is  foolish   criticism,   mozBiyvcr, j 
which  judges  a  scAdler'^s  capadty  by  r^ults  alone,  ignoring 
pUin  fact  that  accident  is  nowhere  more  active   than  in  th&l 
^me  of  war,  that  the  players  are  always  in  the  dark,  and 
that   every  gener^,  even  the  most  skilfid,  has  committed  li 
many  mistakes   m  he  has  won  victories.      No  army  wms  eveei 
more  thoroughly  seasoned,  or  more  thoroughly  trained,   thai^l 
that     of    Wellington    in    the    closing    yeais    of    the    greil^ 
Napoleonic   conflict*      The   officers,  if  not  all  the  m«9i,  m&t 
veterans^  with   crowded  years  of  the   most  varied  eiperiaiee 
at   their   back»      Yet   the   army   was  not   perfect,      FamiNii, 
generals  were  heavily  defeated.     The  mad  enterprise  of  Ne 
Orleans  and  the  retreat  from  Plattsburg  were  followed  by  thi 
reverse  of  C^astalla.     Even  under  the  Duke's  own  eye^  lament; 
were  as  ill  handled  as  were  the  58th  at  Laing^s  Nek  or  the  SMh^ 
at  Isandlwhana.     Outposts  were  surprised-     The  scouts  fi^ed  ta 
bring  in  information.     The  cavalry  lost  opportunities  of  chaig^ 
ingj  and   whole   companies  of  infantry  were  taken   prisonos. 
Some  of  the  most  experienced  generals  did  the  most  fooliiii 
tilings  ;  and  at  the  last  great  battl^^  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo, 
blunders  were  so  many  that  Wellington  refus^   to  speak   oL 
them.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  the  army  of  thfl 
Peninsula  been  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  Press  correiipoiidHilJ 
suffering  no  incident  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  ruthlesiily  making^ 
public  every  instance  of  failure^  its  character,  in  the  eyes  of 
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those  igmmuit  d  war,  would  have  been  wone  than  that  ci  the 
annj  of  South  Africa.  Yet  in  the  main  it  was  a  magnificent 
force ;  and  the  skill  ci  the  officers  was  not  inferior  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  men.  Failure,  then,  and  even  disaster,  are  no 
proof  of  general,  and  not  always  of  individual,  inefficiency  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  fiulure  is  never  so  loudly 
blasoned abroad  asduring  a  campaign.  Fame  takes  little  or  no 
notice  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  lawyer,  ct  the  parMm,  or  the 
man  of  business ;  but  the  subaltern  who  rides  into  an  ambush 
is  criticised  and  derided  at  every  ln«dijGut-table,  and  his  reckless- 
ness or  misfortune  furnishes  smug  common-sense  with  a  new 
and  unanswered  aigument  against  the  inefficiency  ci  the  whole 
body  of  his  brother  officers. 

Failure,  again,  is  often  more  correctly  ascribed  to  want  ot 
character  and  to  antiquated  tactics,  as  exemplified  in  the  Trans- 
vaal in  1881,  than  to  the  absence  of  professional  seal.     A  man 
endeavouring  to  forecast  the  events  of  the  South  African  War 
by  the  light  of  the  system  ct  training  which  obtained  in  thtf 
British  army  ct  1899,  would  have  been  justified  in  asmmiing 
that  the  strategy  would  be  indifferent,  for  strategy  was  never 
practised  and  s^om  studied.     He  mij^t,  too,  have  reasonably 
suspected  that  something  would  be  wanting  in  the  handling  ct 
large  bodies,  (or  in  this  matter  both  genends  and  staff  were  in- 
experienced.    And  he  would  have  been  perfectly  correct — 
especially  if  he  had  studied  the  experiences  of  the  campaign  ct 
Cuba  in  1898,  and  those  on  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India 
in  1897-8,  where,  for  the  first  time,  both  sides  were  armed, 
partially  if  not  wholly,  with  the  small-bore  repeating  rifle — had 
he  com^dered  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms  to  be  but  iU  adapted 
to  the  new  conditi<Nis.     An  enormous  advance,  it  is  true*  had 
been  made  in  tactical  training  since  Amajuba.     The  annual 
allowance  of  ammunition  for  target  practice  had  been  largdy 
increased.      DriU   in  close  order  had   been   relegated  to  its 
proper  place;  the  time  given   to  the  practice  of  spectacular 
movements  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  barrack-square, 
whenever  men  and  space  were  available,  was  deserted  for  the 
open  country.     All  this  was  to  the  good.     Fighting  was  really 
taught     But,  in  some  respects,  it  was  a  kind  ct  fighting  that 
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h«d  never  be^i  seen  by  mortal  eyes.     The  secret  of  sueteos  ilfl 
battle  in  to  concenti^te  syjierior  strength,  moral,  physical,  odH 
botht  at  the  decisive  point ;  and  such  concentration,  ob  a  rule, 
1%  liot   only  a  protracted  process^  but  requires  the  closest  co^ 
o[>cmtion  between  the  various  units.     The  manoeu^Tes  by  vrhidfl 
the  geneml  detdgns  to  achieve  his  object  must,  in  eseentjon^  be 
rapid,  orderly,  and  weU  combined  ;  the  whole  mass  muat  be 
animated  by  one  pinpose,  and  every  individiml  move  under  the 
same  impulse.     The  British  army  of  1899  wm  taught  that  Ihi 
co-operation  and  cohesion  were  to  be  attained^  so  fkr 
troops  were  concerned,  by  means  of  discipline*     But  dtscjpliu 
is  of  two  sorts  :  the  first,  mechanical  (Uscipline,  best  illus^trateiij 
by  the  solid  charge  of  the  two-deep  line,  the  men  shoulder 
shoulder,  dressing  on  the  colours,  and  the  rear  rank  with 
ai  ms ;  ttie  second,  intelligent  discipline,  best  illustrated^  perhapib^ 
by  a  pack  of  well-trained  hounds^  running  in  no  order,  but  with- 
out a  straggler,  each  making  good  use  of  his  instinct,  and 
following  the  same  object  with  the  same  relentless  persevt 

It  was  mechanical   discipline,  absorbing   all   indi%ddtialttyJ 
forbidding  either  officer  or  man  to  move  or  to  fire  without  ( 
direct   command,  atid    throwing  no   further   responsibility  oo  ' 
tlie  subordinate  leaders  than  that  of  merely  passing  on  ordo? 
and  seeing  that  they  were  obeyed,  the  discipline  of  Imndlwhaim 
and  Laing's  Nek,  that  was  still  the  ideal  of  the  British  ftrmy 
in  1899.     The  system   had  certainly  been  modified.     Stereo*, 
typed  formations  in  the  attack   bod   been   abandoned^ 
by  the  artillery.     It  had  been  attempted  to  give  the  lines 
infantry  skirmishers  more  elasticity  by  breaking  them  up  into 
groups ;  and  a  certain  measure  of  independence  in  action  was 
granted  to  the  company  commanders.     But  the  principle  waa 
resolutely  adhered  to  of  keeping  everything  in  hand  by  meam 
of  precise  orders,  of  formations  in  which  every  man  acted  in 
accordance  with  a  cai-efully  defined  routine,  and  of  a  continual 
looking  to,  and  dcpendetice  on,  the  supreme  authority.    The 
infantry,  for  instance,  were  taught  to  move  to  the  attajck  of  a 
position  in  regular  lines,  or  by  the  alternate  advane^  of  th* 
units  into  which  it  was  divided  ;  and  the  regulation  distances 
between  successive  bodies  of  troops  were  to  be  as  fiu*  as  possible 
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prcMrred.  In  fiict  there  was  a  constant  endeayour  to  make 
battle  oonfonn  to  the  parade-ground,  to  apply  drill  of  the  most 
mechanical  character  to  the  bullet-swept  field,  to  depend  for 
Huccess  on  courage  and  subordination,  and  to  relegate  intel- 
ligence and  individuality  to  the  background. 

But  under  fire  which  begins  to  kill  at  two  thousand  yards, 
not,  as  in  the  Brown  Bess  era,  at  two  hundred,  troops  cannot 
march  forward  like  a  wall  until  they  see  the  whites  of  their 
enemies^  ejres,  and  combination  and  cohesion  are  only  to  be 
fiecured  by  the  free  enemae  of  trained  intelligence,  supported 
by  individual  discipline.  Had  the  Boers  possessed  the  last 
they  would  have  been  perfect  skirmishers.  As  it  was,  their 
sjrstem  of  establishing  a  strong  firing  line  at  decisive  range  by 
trickling  forward  a  few  men  at  a  time,  who  crept  on  from 
boulder  to  boulder,  from  bush  to  bush,  as  at  the  Ingogo  and 
Amajuba,  and  who  were  covered  also  by  the  bullets  of  detadi- 
ments  posted  behind  convenient  shelter  in  rear,  was  fiur  less 
costly,  and  fiur  better  adapted  to  counteract  the  terriUe  power 
of  the  new  armament,  than  the  system  which  prevailed,  not 
in  the  British  army  alone,  but  in  every  continental  army  ol 
the  day. 

The  &llacy  that  a  thick  firing  line  in  open  country  can 
protect  itself,  outside  decisive  range,  by  its  own  fire,  had  not 
yet  been  exposed.  It  was  not  jret  realised  that  the  defender, 
occupying  ingeniously  constructed  trendies,  and  using  smokeless 
powder,  is  practically  invulnerable  both  to  gun  and  rifle,  until 
the  assailant  gets  so  dose  as  to  actually  see  the  heads  bdiind 
the  parapets.  Then,  and  then  only,  does  the  fire  of  the  attack 
begin  to  vie  in  accuracy  with  that  of  its  opponents.  Nor  had 
the  effect  of  the  flat  trajectory  been  rightly  estimated.  It  was 
iitill  expected,  notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  history,  that  a 
firing  line  at  dose  ranges  would  be  under  the  control  of  its 
leadem,  that  oflicers  would  be  in  a  position  to  command,  and 
the  men  in  a  position  to  obey.  It  was  not  understood  that 
under  a  hail  of  bullets,  fired  from  behind  cover,  men  in  the  open 
must  fight  each  for  his  own  hand,  using  such  shdter  as  he  can 
find,  advanring  in  such  manner  as  is  best  suited  to  the  ground 
immediately  about  him,  choosing  his  own  target,  expending  his 
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r  fpoi  to  btoi^  ftsd  liBpftMitiiil  oo  his  own 
The  psfAi^ogf  of  ^  hreeAkwder  Imttle  Imd  not 
bteo  ftmUed.  It  had  been  faegottm  tkut  the  finii^  Iw  in  a 
hot  cagigement  k  a  rituatioci  whidi  makes  the  oiopt  fTJWitii^ 
4tw«"da  00  bmn&ii  nature.  It  |KeRnti  na  solid  frart,  bol  a 
diam  of  scattered  iDdiiridiial%  arngtog  fiawanb  and  hackwards^ 
aMwptihfe  to  the  liiglitat  breath  of  panic,  abanrbedt  ahnott  to 
the  fefge  of  eatakpajr^m  their  deadly  work,  and  ofleD  ranaiiiiiig 
in  poSitiOQ  only  because  ta  rettte  is  certain  death*  Yet  oa 
Uieae  lodi^doaK  on  the  duU  with  whidi  tbej  handle  their 
weapons,  utilise  the  grotmd,  aad^  mere  tisan  bR,  on  their  moiml 
fbrtitiide^  their  detamiBatioii  to  oonqtuerf  their  spirit  of  ^' 
iacriSce,  success  depends.  Nowhere  is  roan  ao  utterijr  alone  as 
ill  the  firing  Une  at  close  i|uarters ;  )^t  nowhere  h  it  mam^l 
essential  that  he  should  be  forgetful  of  self ;  and  it  foUowis  tbitm 
the  morid  training  of  the  soldier  should  be  as  thorough  as  the 
physical.  The  discipline  of  the  mass  is  insufficieDt.  The  man 
must  be  animated  by  something  more  than  the  spirit  of  im* 
thinking  obedience.  He  mtist  have  been  taught,  and  tao^t 
80  thoroughly  that  the  idea  Ims  become  an  instinct,  to  de 
on  himself  alone,  to  feel  that  bis  individual  skill  and  indiridij 
endurance  are  the  mmt  important  factors  in  the  fight,  and 
when  orders  no  longer  reach  him,  he  must  be  hb  own  gesieiaL 
ITie  doctrine  ia  difficult,  but  least  so  to  the  men  of  the  five 
nice»>  who!^  fibre  has  been  strengthened  by  long  centuries  of 
free  goveminent  ^id  individual  liberty*  It  was  not  to  strict 
discipline,  not  to  experience  of  war,  nor  even  to  native  hanli-, 
hood,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  attributed  the  military  >'irtues  oi 
the  British  soldier,  but  to  the  British  constitution. 

The  principles,  however,  ou  which  the  assault  of  a  position 
was  to  be  conducted,  as  laid  down  by  authority,  had  beeni 
loyally  accepted  and  faithfully  followed  by  the  British  infanfryJ 
with  the  consequence  that  the  training  of  the  individual  officen 
and  soldier,  a^  skirmisher  and  scout^  was  sacrificetl,  in  grem 
measure,  to  the  training  of  the  mass.  Intelligence  wa^  m4 
prenied ;  initiative  discouraged  ;  drill  overdone,  RoBneinentJ 
were  introduced  into  the  practice  of  brigades  and  b&ttiJiotiJ 
which  went  beyond  the  pix^cision  of  the  official  text*l>aoks  ;  Ana 
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every  action  of  war,  infected  bj  the  predae  methods  at  the 
attack^  became  more  or  \em  a  mechanical  prooen. 

Fortunately  the  war  on  the  North- West  Frontier  had  sup- 
plied a  practical  commentary  on  systems  at  attack  and  training 
which  had  not  passed  unnoticed.    The  authorities,  it  is  true, 
gave  no  sign  that  they  gnmped  the  significance  of  the  innumer- 
able skirmishes,  in  whidi  discipline  was  often  so  hard  put  to  it 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  wily  tactics  and  invisible  fire  of  the 
mountaineeri.    But  there  were  many  officers,  especially  in  India, 
with  more  leisure  to  give  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  fighting  than  the  overworked  officials  at  headquarters,  who 
realised  the  paramount  importance  of  individuality,  the  vulnera- 
bility and  weakness  of  long  thick  lines,  the  necessity  for  training 
the  infisntry  to  attack  and  to  defend  in  small  groups,  and  of  accord- 
ing to  such  groups,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  who  composed 
them,  a  laige  measure  of  independence.     It  was  long  ago  laid 
down  by  a  veteran  of  the  Peninsula  that  nothing  devdoped  the 
readiness  and  intelligence  of  the  junior  oflicers  and  the  men  so 
quickly  as  patrolling  in  small  bodies,  entailing  as  it  did  con- 
stant fighting ;  and  it  has  alio  been  noted  that  the  rq^iments 
who  were  the  most  skilful  at  tUs  kind  of  work  were  the  most 
famous,  throughout  Wellington's  campaigns,  for  their  exem- 
plary discipline,  both  in  quarters  and  in  action.     The  lesson 
was  recalled  in  1898 ;  and  in  many  commands,  not  in  India 
alone,  the  generals  and  the  regimental  officen  inaugurated,  on 
their  own  volition,  a  new  sjrstem  of  training  which  was  practi- 
cally based  upon  that  of  the  Light  Brigade  under  Sir  John 
Moore.     Of  this  system  the  keynote  was  the  efficiency,  the 
discipline,  and  the  quick  wits,  sharpened  by  constant  practice  in 
independent  fighting,  of  the  individual  skirmisher ;  and  it  bade 
£sir,  9Ln  noon  as  it  should  become  universal,  to  convert  the  army 
into  a  host  of  active  and  resourceful  men,  professional  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  tkt  superior  to  an  equal  number  of 
mere  human  automata.^ 

'  The  opinion  is  not  InfrvqnsnUj  hasrd  UuU  indiTidaalitj  Is  iajorioos  lo 
^teeipUns.  TIm  sssmplss  ol  lbs  light  Divisioo,  snd  of  nuuij  of  lbs  flntsl 
rifinMBts  la  bolh  Unko  sod  Ooalidflnlt  srmtos,  offseHisllj  ditposo  of  this 
ohiostioB  notUlitohsrMBWibfiathstthsssitgfaasatshadsMsUsnl< 
who  thofOQghlj  onteslooi  ths  nssds  of  war. 
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In  the  caivaliT  BXid  artiUefT  tbe  value  of  indii^iliialiir  nm 
hm  htghlj  appfidated  ihan  in  tlie  infiottij.  Both  were 
Ihosoqglify  wdl  ^ffled,  andt  laldtig  otlier  Eofopeui  antii^  as  a 
Ktandard,  well  trained.  But  Urn  principles  which  cvTOtrolla] 
tbdr  etmduet  tn  actioii  were  those  of  an  age  which  lyiew  not 
nhgajiiiely  the  machine-guD^  and  the  miigiirifip  rifle.  Great 
maaa^s  of  artiUeiy  had  provied  their  efficacy  in  1870-L 
Bngadei  of  har^emcE,  riditig  knee  to  knee,  aad  sweeping  the 
fiedd  with  lance  or  eahre;,  had  found  a  few  opporttmjtiei  of 
diaxgii^  home  into  the  enemy  s  mnks;  and  what  1^  hen 
done  then  it  wa»  thought  might  be  done  again,  &r  more  efte- 
tively,  under  more  experienced  leadership.  It  was  not  suspected 
that  the  long  lines  of  gun^  ranged  at  regular  inten'als  on 
bare  slopcsss  of  Moltke^s  battlefields,  which  had  rained  such 
on  the  French  columns,  were  already  an  anachroniism ;  or  that 
cavalry,  which  was  unable  to  reply  to  the  adversary  s  fire,  andL 
except  when  actually  chargiog,  was  useless  either  for  attack 
defence,  was  a  wa^te  both  of  men  and  of  mobility. 

It  was  not  BO  much  that  the  tactics  of  each  arm  were  not 
abreast  of  recent  developments,  as  that  the  fundamental 
ception  of  the  unified  action  of  the  three  arms  was  inadeqii&i 
Such  actioD  is  generally  placed  under  two  headings,  attack 
defence.     But  as  defence  is,  m  a  rule,  merely  a  prepamtion 
counter-attack,  the  distinction,  in  a  discussion  of  broad  pi 
dplea,  may  be  disregarded,  and  attack  be  taken  as  the  eod 
combined  tactics. 

Attack  is  of  two  sortSj  either  direct  and  frontal,  or  envelop- 
ing.    The   former   unaided  by   the   latter^   according    to 
experience  of  all  ages^  is  rarely  successful**     Under  certain 
ditions,  Jfuch  as  pecidiarly  favoiutible  ground,  a  great  superior! 
of  numbers,  of  discipline,    or  of  ntoral   on    the    part   of 
aasailants^  it  may  be  worth  trying ;  but  the  issue^  in  nine 
out  of  ten>  depends,  like  a  charge  of  cavalry  against  infan 
and  gunS|  on  surpriiei  and  opportunities  for  surprise,   wl 


'  A  slud;  of  wiurfiire  in  tbo  Middle  Aget,  so  frdmirably  A&oljraod  in  i 
Hisiory  <yf  l/w  Aft  0/  War^  furniilies  abund&Dl  pfoof  of  Ihe  boi  thfti  ftltMk  i 
n  imrrow  ixtml,  ab  at  Bauaooiburn,  Cr^oy*  Foitiatrs,  bas  alwajri  beoQ  diittMzooi, 
tYea  when  Iba  detecders  bave  bees  nmneri^Alljf  the  weaksr. 
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troops  are  well  tFained,  do  not  often  offer.  Otherwise,  the  force 
of  which  the  front  overlaps  the  other  has  at  least  seven  chances 
out  of  ten  in  its  fitvour. 

As  weapons  improved,  and  the  power  of  fire  became  greater, 
enveloping  tactics  became  both  more  efiective  and  more  easy  of 
application.  The  strength  of  the  local  defence  against  direct 
attack  made  it  more  difficult  for  a  force  which  was  surrounded, 
or  whose  line  of  retreat  was  barred,  to  break  its  way  to  safety  ; 
while  the  increased  effect  of  enfilade  or  reverse  fire,  owing  to 
greater  range  and  rigidity,  shortened  the  resistance  of  the  troops 
exposed  to  it.  To  enclose  the  enemy,  therefore,  in  a  ring  of 
fire  became  the  objective  of  those  generals  who  appreciated  the 
potentialities  of  modem  wei^ns ;  and  such  crowning  triumphs 
as  Marengo,  IHm,  Waterloo,  Vicksbuig,  Appomattox,  Woerth, 
Sedan,  the  Lisaine,  where  whole  armies  were  obliterated,  proved 
that  envelopment,  and  not  mere  weight  of  numbers,  was  the  true 
secret  of  decisi\'e  success.  Just  as  the  English  line  in  the 
Peninsula  invariably  routed  the  French  columns,  so  the  com- 
mander who  knew  when  and  where  to  extend  his  fitmt,  throwing 
forward  the  flanks,  and  stopping  eadi  avenue  of  retreat,  invari- 
aUy  triumphed  over  a  less  subtle  enemy.* 

E%'en  South  Africa  afforded  illustrations,  for  at  Isandlwhana, 
at  LaingV  Nek,  at  the  Ingogo,  on  Amajuba,  and  in  many  a  fight 
between  Boer  and  Kaffir,  victory  remained  with  the  line  that 
overlapped. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  nay  that  a  truth  that  was  instinc- 
tively realised  in  the  wilds  of  the  Transvaal  was  unknown  in 
the  war  Mrhools  of  Europe  and  America.  But  a  truth  may  be 
accepted,  and  even  taught,  without  producing  more  than  a  faint 
impreMion  on  the  minds,  or  affecting  the  practice,  of  those  con- 
cerned, lliii*  was  the  case  in  Europe  and  America  with  the 
great  principle  of  envelopment.  Such  men  as  Moltke,  lice, 
Jackson,  SlM*rman,  Sheridan,  and,  in  a  less  degree.  Grant, 
grasped  it  at  once  ;  for  throughout  their  campaigns  the  endea- 
vour to  apply  it  iM  always  to  be  observed.     But  with  others, 

*  KspoUooJt  IS  tram,  voobrillkot  Tkloriss  bj  brtskiag  ihioagb  big  adm. 
mrf9  traot,  but  ooas  of  Ibsts.  Ml  Sfso  Amlsrlits,  Bskmobl  or  Ufiiy.  wm  to 
Absolotolj  ooiBpltle  in  llMir  nsolts  ss  tboss  tmuiisrsltd  sbora. 
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'  of  fanin  and  miAUc  to  c«gt  loose  from  tmfitioiiy 

^  in  attadc    Tlioe  mm  aa  aadambk  pfejtidioe  in 
of  iMfil  Utiiag  and  tomag  tim  deeinofi.     Vmtdau^  ti 

rm^dmegf  wwa  held  to  express  the  ^itrit  whtdi  AmM 
tbe  attack*  To  pQe  baltaliati  on  iMHaliixi  and  brigMlt 
oil  hnguAs  beouoe  a  osaaJ  feature  of  the  ntaaaetfrre^giiMnid ; 
and  it  wa»  beliered  that  a  still  stemer  lUsdpHDe  and  a  higbs' 
mtmvl  wooM  enable  men  to  pu^  fonriinl  under  tbe  fife  c^  tbe 
new  weapom  in  tbe  same  dense  formatioiis  wMdi  had  oiet  wilh 
mcfa  fearful  punkhment  in  *70  and  "77. 

These  ideas  gradoaltjr  obseored  the  field  of  tactical  thought 
and  practice.  The  pdnctple  of  eDvelopment  was  not  indeed 
foE^tten,  hut  instead  of  being  kept  to  tbe  front,  as  tbe 
of  tbe  ardi  of  battie,  and  the  basis  of  dcdfiiTe  succiess,  it 
gradually  subordinated  to  mitior  considerations.  Tbe 
tions  which  had  been  successful  against  tbe  French 
pot,  a  breechloader  with  a  high  tiajectory  and  no  tnaguaoe^ 
were  considered  suitable  to  fields  domijiated  by  tbe  mking 
of  tbe  small-bore ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  effect  of  en* 
masses  of  artillery,  which,  against  an  enemy  who  disdained 
and  habitually  fought  in  dose  order,  bad  uudoubiedly  been 
peat,  would  be  far  greater  with  a  more  deadly  projectile  wd 
an  improved  f>owder*  The  fire  of  a  superior  fon^e  would*  it 
was  believed,  be  so  overwhelming,  that  tbe  Genmui^  laid  down^ 
in  their  instructions  for  field  exercises,  that  a  direct  altsdc, 
provided  the  troops  making  it  were  not  le^  than  thxeefbid 
stronger  in  men  and  guns  than  th<^e  of  the  defence,  would 
probably  be  successful.  The  English  regulations  adopted  tbe 
same  ruling. 

The  consequences  of  these  &lse  conceptions  were  mi^duev 
in  the  extreme. 

In  the  first  place,  the  importance  of  turning  a  formic 
position,  and  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  fight  on  ground  whidi 
had  not  had  time  to  study  or  to  prepare,  was  practically  ignortd ; 
and  entreQchments  having  lost  their  terrors,  the  tactics  of  the 
manoeuvi^-pound,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lecture-hall,  resolred 
themselves  into  a  straightfon^atti  rush,  a  be^ivy  frontal  atl 
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gencndly  but  not  alwajs  oombined  with  an  attack  in  flank ; 
and  Gravelotte,  where  the  French  were  merely  driven  back  with 
half  the  loai  they  had  inflicted,  rather  than  Sedan,  where  they 
were  lurrounded,  became  the  type  ci  the  future  battle.  But 
if  the  eflect  on  the  ofliceni  was  bad,  narrowing  their  ooooeptions 
of  leadenhip  to  a  tingle  operation,  the  effect  on  the  training  ct 
the  three  anna  was  wotk.  Nothing  was  thought  of  but  working 
in  mass,  of  concentrating  large  numbers  on  a  narrow  space,  and 
of  throwing  them  forward  with  medianical  precision  against 
the  weak  point  of  the  enemy^s  position.  Sudi  tactics  made  few 
demands  on  elasticity  or  on  individual  initiative.  Cavaliy, 
artillery,  and  in&ntry  moved  in  stereotyped  formations  and 
manceuvred  in  accordance  with  fixed  rules.  Ground  was  very 
little  considered ;  and  field-days,  especially  when  large  numbers 
of  troops  were  engaged,  degenerated  into  driU. 

Had  envelopment  been  the  practice  of  the  armies,  a  very 
different  state  of  things  would  have  prevailed.  Tactics  would 
at  once  have  assumed  a  wider  scope.  The  three  arms  would 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  fiur  laiger  variety  ct  methods. 
The  cavalry,  on  whom  would  have  fidlen  the  duty  ct  barring 
or  of  threatening  the  enemy*s  line  of  retreat,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  attack  and  to  defend  positions  with  the  fire-arm. 
The  artillery,  in  order  to  complete  the  circle,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  make  a  few  guns,  acting  independently,  at  wide 
intervals,  do  the  work  of  many ;  wluk  the  infimtry,  creeping, 
like  the  Boers  at  the  Ingogo,  round  the  flanks,  and  holding 
the  enemy  fisst  within  a  ring  of  fire,  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  ground  ;  at  one  point,  where  the  line 
was  weak,  on  a  narrow  front,  at  others,  where  it  was  strong, 
scattered  in  small  bodies,  and  everywhere  taking  advantage  of 
all  cover.  Such  tactics,  involving,  as  a  rule,  great  extension 
over  perhaps  a  difficult  and  broken  country,  would  undoubtedly 
have  thrown  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibiUty  on  the  sub- 
ordinate leaders,  ha\-e  increased  the  difficulty  of  combinatioo, 
and  have  made  supervision,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  com- 
manders and  their  staffs^  ahnost  an  impossibility.  But  they 
would  have  compelled  officers  of  all  ranks  to  use  their  wits,  to 
look  at  ground  with  a  keener  eye,  to  vary  their  methods,  and  to 
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coamAer  every  debtil  of  Ihejr  profeaaon  &oca  the  standpotot 
war  alone. 

That  Coiitineiital  armies  should  have  fallen  into  tJie 
of  otule  conjecture  and  imperfeet  forecast  is  haidljr 
Mea^  mpedaSly  in  practical  matter  are  alwaja  mdioed  to 
remember  what  they  have  seen  rather  than  what  they  heai, 
and  to  give  more  weight  to  their  own  stale  experienee,  giisal 
ttnder  obsolete  conditions,  than  to  the  Lmpre^siofis  of  othss. 
That  the  tactidam  of  Germany  and  France,  absorbed  by  the 
memory  of  the  crowded  and  epoch-making  iocidaiti  in 
they  had  borne  paii,  should  pay  too  little  attentioti  to 
developtoenta  was  perhap  excusable.  But  if  militai^  Ei 
tested  everything  by  the  light  of  the  otini[)aign  of  187(^-17 
there  was  no  need,  to  say  the  least,  that  Great  Britain  should 
Hiavishly  follow  the  eitample.  Her  army  had  experience  of 
more  recent  date  and  more  varied  character  than  tho^  of 
neighbours.  Her  wars  were  numerous,  and  though  limited 
scope,  they  had  made  her  soldiers  pi-actically  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  the  latest  amianient*  Not  a  few  of  her  ol 
had  witnessed  the  fierce  battles  of  1877-8  and  the  hav 
wrought  by  the  Martini -Henry.  In  the  campaigns 
Afghanistan  the  enemy  had  been  partially  equipp^  wi 
modern  rifles.  In  the  first  Egyptian  expedition  shrapnel  ami 
the  breechloader  had  been  employed  by  both  sides;  and 
the  Timh  campaign  of  1897*^  a  number  of  the  mountain) 
had  found  means  to  provide  themselves  with  the  mme  pattern 
of  repeating  ^maU-bore  as  the  British  infantry,  Moreo^ 
British  officers  had  carefully  followed  and  minutely  reported 
the  interesting  operations  in  Cuba  and  the  Fhilippinaa. 
was  thuj^  no  lack  of  the  best  evidence  as  to  the  phenomena 
the  modem  battlefield,  and  it  would  have  been  eajjy  for 
military  authorities,  had  the  proper  machineiy  escisted,  to  ha^ 
evolved  from  the  data  at  disposal  a  far  soimder  theory 
tactics  than  that  which  had  tieen  built  up  by  the 
general  staff. 

But  in  the  British  army  no  means  were  provided  for 
collecting,  much  less  for  analysing,  the  facts  and  pbenomenii 
of  the  battlefield  and  the  range.     Scientific  inTestt^tion 
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no  part  ct  the  daties  ct  the  General  Staff.  History  and  its 
teadiingB  were  ignored*  Experience  was  rqjarded  as  the 
private  property  of  individuals,  not  as  a  public  asset,  to  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  army  as  a  whole.  The  idea  of 
working  out  the  processes  of  the  future  from  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  was  foreign  to  the  national  conception  of  the  art  of 
war ;  and  though  objections  were  rarely  raised  to  the  increase 
of  those  brandies  of  the  staff  which  dealt  with  fortification,  with 
building,  or  with  ordnance,  the  suggestion  that  a  branch  should 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  strategical  and 
tactical  problems  involving  both  technical  knowledge  and 
patient  study,  was  howled  down  by  the  economists.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  War  ct  Secession  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  looked  upon  a  staff  as  merely  ornamental  and 
exceedingly  expensive.  Forfy  years  later,  much  the  same  idea 
prevailed  in  Great  Britain.  The  staff  was  an  instrument  for 
registering  decisions,  for  enforcing  discipline,  for  interpreting 
regulations.  It  had  never  Altered  into  the  mind  of  any 
Secretary  of  State  to  imagine  that  those  who  composed  it 
needed  time  for  thought,  for  study,  for  watching  or  for  anticipat- 
ing new  developments  in  military  science.  The  result  was  that 
when  manuals  of  tactics  and  instructions  for  field-exercises  were 
required^  the  deductions  of  foreign  theorists  were  accepted 
without  question.  The  officials  responsible  for  the  training  of 
the  army  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  for  prosecuting 
independent  research  and  arriving  at  independent  conclusions. 
An  examination  of  recent  evidence  would  have  revealed  the 
following : — 

1.  The  impotence  of  artillery  against  weU-constnicted  en- 

trenchments. 

2.  The  enhanced  difficulty  ot  reconnaissance. 

3.  The    practical    impombility   of  approaching  a  strong 

position  except  in  the  very  loosest  skirmishing  order, 
and  by  making  good  successive  points. 

4.  The  fallacy  of  a  firing  line  at  long  ranges  securing  itsdf 

from  heavy  loss  by  its  own  fire. 

5.  The  paramount  importance  of  en%*elopaient. 
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It  is  probable,  moreover,  th&t  a  body  of  staff  ofGcers  devei 
to  the  study  of  war  would  have  paid  special  attentioi]  to  the 
campaigns  of  the  Unitrf  States,     A  kiodred  army,  organic 
OQ  the  ^me  volimtary  system,  making  the  same  laf^  lise  of 
irr^ular  levies,  poss^sing  the  same  characrtensticsy  eondiKotiu 
operations  under  the  same   conditions   of  rough  and  wooded 
country,    and   continijally    fighting   against  space,   wan   a   &r 
better  model  for  the  foi^ces  of  Great  Britain  and   her  Colonies 
tlian  the  hosts  of  the  Continent,     The  cavalry  tactic&r  of  the 
Secession  War  would,  if  thoroughly    studied,  have  thrown  a 
far  brighter  light  on  the  needs  of  the  future  and  the  meUiod 
of  meeting  them  than  the  achievements  of  the  Geraian  horse- 
men in  1870.     But  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  the  history  of 
the  mounted  ann   remained  practically  a  sealed    book  ;  and 
because  the  American  squadixms  made  more  use  of  fire  than 
of  rarrtie  blanefu\  they  were  generally  regarded  a^  mere  mounted 
infantry.     But  it  was  not  the  soldiers  who  were  at  &ulL     In 
the  year  1895,  after  long  deliberation.  Parliament  produced  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  army  organisation.     The  reforms  contained 
therein   wei-e   drastic.     National  defence  was  heoeeforwaid   to 
l>e  conducted  on  business  principles.     Efficiency   in    the  tieli 
adequate  preparation  for  war,  and  economical  administml 
were  to  be  the  watchwords  of  Pall  Mall.     The  importance 
sound    principles   was   not   overlooked.     Responsibilities 
clearly  defined ;   decentralisation   was  foreshadowed,   and  the 
claims  of  both  strategy  and  tactics  received  due  recognition. 
Had  the  scheme  been  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  the  army  would  have  been  better  prepared  thati  at 
any  period  of  its  existence  to   meet  any  emergency   which 
might  arise.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  order,  another  to  execute. 
It  was  laid  down  by  Parliament  that  the  chief  duty  of  the 
comniander-in-chief  should  be  the  provision  and  maiivtenanoe 
of  plans  of  offence  and  defence,  applicable  to  the  whole  Erapi 
and   that   the  adjutant-general  should  be  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  troops.     That  one  man,  unaided,  could  fulfil 
either  of  these  functions  was  manifestly  impossible  ;  and,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  step  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  new  scheme  shoili^ 
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luiTe  been  to  aaoertain  the  amount  of  tMJutenfff  the  eom- 
mander-in-diief  and  the  adjutant-general  would  require.  But 
this  was  the  rtry  last  question  the  Secretaiy  of  State  and 
the  permanent  officials  at  the  War  Office  desired  to  ask ;  an 
increase  of  the  headquarters  staff  would  have  invdved  a  conflict 
with  the  Treasury  and  an  addition  to  the  estimates.  It  thus 
hi^ipened  that  not  one  oflkxr  was  added  to  the  staff— already 
inadequate— of  either  the  oommander-in-diief  or  the  adjutant- 
general  ;  and  the  good  intentions  of  Pariiament  were  ddiber- 
ately  nuUified  by  its  own  servants.  No  less  than  twenty 
officers  genendly  of  hi^  rank,  were  employed  at  headquarters 
on  duties  connected  with  forts  and  barracks ;  to  deal  with  the 
problems  with  wfaidi  the  security  of  the  Empire  was  incontes- 
aUy  bound  up,  not  eren  a  single  subaltern  was  made  available. 
To  the  fine  spirit  of  the  regular  rank  and  file  a  brave  enemy 
has  offered  a  generous  and  graoeftd  tribute.*  A  certain  section 
of  his  own  people,  as  wdl  as  the  majority  of  foreigners,  pre- 
ferred to  regard  the  man  who  took  the  shilling  as  a  mere 
mercenary,  possesnng  only  the  instincts  of  a  hired  bravo. 
Never  was  mistake  more  gross.  Hie  cottage  homes  of  the 
British  race,  whether  they  stand  in  the  long  unlovdy  streets 
of  manufacturing  cities,  in  villages  dd  enough  to  luive  sent 
house-carles  to  Hastings  and  archers  to  Agincourt,  in  the 
Highland  glens,  or  on  the  green  hillsidfs  of  Wales,  were  not 
lens  loyal  than  the  great  houses.  Britain,  even  among  the 
Icnrest  of  her  soldiers,  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  forgotten  that  every  decade  of  the  century  had  seen  a 
sensible  improvement  in  the  class  and  character  of  the  soldier. 
The  ranks  in  1899  were  no  longer  a  refuge  and  a  reformatory 
for  the  children  of  the  slums.  Hie  wastrd  and  blackguard 
found  short  shrift  in  the  barrack-room;  and  although  the 
exigencies  of  recruiting  permitted  a  certain  proportion  of  un- 
desimbles  to  degrade  the  uniform,  the  Quecn^s  soldiers,  as  an 


'  *  Wert  It  not  that  to  msoy  of  ny  oonipstHoU  Isoksd  Uial  vhieb  Is  so 
Uursdy  «harsol«isllo  of  Um  Brillab  soMtar,  Um  qotJkj  of  psiriolisai  sa4  lbs 
inUoM  dmin  to  ophoU  Um  tni4illoosoC  his  nstioiislilj,  I  woold  ssk  whsl  ptopls 
in  Um  vorld  would  hsvo  hmn  sbis  lo  oooqov  Um  AMkantes  T '— Ify  Rmmi 
•csnoM  0/  ths  Af^UhDotr  War,  Ososral  Boo  Tajosa*  ^  119. 
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almost  universal  rule,  were  worthy  representatives  of  the  indus- 
trial classes. 

The  value  of  the  non-regular  forces  of  the  Elmpire,  the 
Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  the  Volunteers,  and  the  colonial  forces, 
differed  in  proportion  to  the  relative  instruction  and  experience 
of  the  officers  and  men.  The  material,  without  exception,  was 
excellent.  Though  less  indiffisrent  to  death  than  the  r^ulars, 
one  and  all  were  animated  by  a  soldierly  desire  of  proving  their 
manhood  in  the  field.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  importance  of  pre- 
paration in  time  of  peace  was  underestimated.  The  &ctors 
which  make  for  efficiency  in  war  were  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  troops  themselves ;  and  the  question  of  their 
training,  which  must  perforce  run  on  other  lines  than  that  of 
the  regulars,  had  never,  in  default  of  a  thinking  department  of 
the  staff,  been  properly  threshed  out  at  headquarters. 

England,  in  all  her  greater  and  many  of  her  smaller  wars, 
has  always  sought  assistance  outside  the  ranks  of  her  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  To  her  Militia,  her  colonial  contingents,  and 
her  native  levies  she  owes  much.  The  conquest  of  Canada,  ot 
India,  of  West  Africa,  of  the  Soudan,  are  honours  which  should 
be  emblazoned  on  other  standards  than  those  of  the  regular 
army  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  without  the  aid 
of  the  Militia,  not  only  in  supplying  a  constant  stream  ot 
recruits,  but  in  fiimishing  garrisons  for  the  fortresses,  the  victories 
of  the  Peninsula  and  the  Crimea  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  South  Africa  the  duties  of  the  Militia,  guarding  long  lines 
of  exposed  communication  and  escorting  convoys,  were  more 
onerous  than  those  which  they  had  hitherto  fulfilled.  That  the 
force,  as  a  whole,  was  fit  for  these  duties,  involving  constant 
vigilance,  skill  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  positions,  and 
much  rough  fighting,  can  hardly  be  maintained.  Very  few  of 
the  battalions  were  to  be  trusted  when  acting  independently 
or  on  the  offensive.  Their  peace  training  was  at  fault.  As  an 
almost  universal  rule  the  few  weeks  of  their  annual  stay  in  camp 
were  devoted  to  drill  and  ceremonial ;  of  skirmishing,  of  out- 
posts, of  scouting,  they  knew  nothing  whatever,  and  their  officers, 
whose  professional  education  was  of  the  most  meagre  sort,  were 
incapable  of  teaching  them.     As  a  set-off,  their  discipline  was 
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geotnUy  exodlent.     It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
the  pick  of  the  men  forming  the  so-oalled  Militia  Reserve  were 
drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  regulars,     lliis  system  was  im- 
doubtedly  most  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Militia  imits, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  more  short-sighted 
than  the  n^ect  of  successive  Governments  to  give  the  officers 
of  the  Militia  a  thoroughly  soimd  professional  education,  and 
of  the  military  authorities  to  insist  on  marching  past  being 
discarded  in  fiivour  of  the  practices  useful  in  the  fidd«     A 
Militia  whidi  had  never  done  anything  else  but  skirmish  over 
broken  ground  would  have  proved  a  tar  more  useful  auxiliary 
than  one  which  had  never  manoeuvred  except  in  the  dose  order 
of  the  days  of  Wellington.     But  the  defects  of  the  constitu- 
tional force  cannot  be  dbaiged  against  either  officen  or  men  ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  account  stands  the  splendid  spirit  of 
aelf-sacrifice,  which,  in  the  hour  of  the  Empire^s  need,  induced 
them  to  volunteer  by  whole  battalions  for  service  beyond  the  seas. 
In  1899  the  Volunteers  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  yet  to 
give  proof  of  their  value  as  fighting  men.     Numerically  they 
were  an  imposing  body,  and  the  greater  number  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  the  official  conditions  of  efficiency.     TTiose 
conditioas  however,  were  altogether  illusory.     It  by  no  means 
followed  that  because  a  man  was  an  effective  Volimteer  he  was 
an  effective  soldier.     His  training,  compared  with  that  of  the 
professional  soldier  or  the  Afrikander  irregular,  was  practically  no 
training  at  all.    His  opportunities  of  learning  his  work  in  the  6eld 
were  fewer  even  than  those  of  the  militiaman.   He  was  required  to 
fire  no  more  than  forty  rounds  annually,  and  his  study  of  ground 
was  of  the  most  perfunctory  character.     His  intelligence,   it 
U  true,  reached  a  high  standard,  and  to  the  performance  of 
hi.4   military  duties  he  brought  a  freshnew  and  indiviiluality 
which  WAA  no  bad  substitute  for  experience.     It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  overcome  his  initial  disadvantages.     Life  in   the 
Bnti*»h  IhUimLs  except  perhaps  mi  the  moon  and  fon*sts  of  the 
North,  was,  and  is  no  preparation  for  war  whatever.     I1ie  groat 
bulk    of  the   population  larked   every  single  chararteriiitic  of 
the   iktockuuui,  the  shikari,  or   the   mountaineer.     I1iey  were 
an  utrange  to  the  face  of  the  earth  and  all  its  secrets  as  the 
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inhabitant  of  Central  Eur(q)e  to  the  sea  and  ships.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  use  of  their  arms  or  the  care  of  horses.  And  to 
counterbalance  these  deficiencies  they  had  only  their  pride  of 
race,  their  familiarity  with  rough  sports,  and  the  national 
predilection  for  discipline  and  good  order.  The  principle  of 
self-help,  however,  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  English  character ; 
and  for  the  majority  of  the  Volunteers  self-help  did  £u-  more 
than  had  ever  been  anticipated  by  the  War  Office.  In  those 
regiments,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  which  were  commanded 
by  men  who  were  alive  to  the  nature  of  the  responsibilities 
they  had  undertaken,  and  who  had  the  gift  of  inspiring 
others,  a  good  proportion  of  both  the  officers  and  moi,  often 
at  great  personal  inconvenience,  took  their  soldiering  serioualj, 
and  gave  the  larger  part  of  their  spare  time  to  fitting  them- 
selves for  service  against  the  Queen^s  enemies.  But  along- 
side great  zeal  there  was  great  apathy.  Not  every  unit  was 
well  commanded;  and  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  officers 
capable  of  imparting  practical  instruction  on  the  manGeuvre 
groimd.  Thus  the  battalions  were  unequal  in  themselves. 
Even  in  the  best  a  large  number  of  all  ranks  were  merely 
nominally  effective  ;  and  while  the  pick  of  the  force  were 
but  little  inferior  to  the  regulars,  the  bulk  of  the  residue 
were  merely  half-trained  recruits.^  The  average,  then,  of  real 
efficiency  was  lower  than  that  of  the  Militia ;  and  to  have 
despatched  regiments  of  town-bred  Volunteers,  commanded 
by  inexperienced  officers,  against  an  army  of  riflemen  as  skilful 
as  the  Boers  would,  even  had  it  been  possible,  have  been  like 
setting  foxhounds  to  run  down  a  pack  of  wolves.  It  was  still 
possible,  however,  to  make  use  of  this  huge  reserve,  and  before 
the  war  the  War  Office  had  decided  that  in  case  of  necessity 
each  battalion  in  the  field  should  be  reinforced  by  a  Volunteer 
company  or  companies  of  the  territorial  regiment,  commanded 
by  Volunteer  officers,  and  serving  for  a  specified  time.     This  plan 

*  The  idea  of  tranBforming  ihe  Militia  and  Volunteers  into  an  anny  of 
marksmen,  capable  of  coping  with  the  picked  infantry  of  the  Ckmtinent,  ia  t 
vain  dream.  Marksmanship  in  a  great  mass  of  men  depends  on  discipline  and 
not  on  patriotism,  and  to  b^eve  that  a  large  mass  of  men  will  become  efficient 
soldiers,  except  under  compulsion,  ia  to  disregard  human  nature. 
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answered  admiimUy.  In  a  Toy  short  time  the  Vdunteen  were 
not  to  be  distingnidied,  except  perfai^M  that  thej  depended  upon 
themielves  rather  than  upon  their  offioerB,  bom  the  rq;ulars. 

Hie  eziflting  regiments  of  Yeomaniy,  in  1899,  were  of  much 
the  same  stamp  as  the  battalions  of  Volunteers,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  veiy  little  work  was  done  outside  the  brief  annual  training. 
All  that  could  be  said  for  this  brandi  of  the  auxiliary  forces  was 
that  most  of  the  men  could  ride,  that  few  of  them  could  shoot, 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  number  lived  an  outdoor  life  and  had 
some  ejfe  for  country,  and  that  the  officers  were  drawn  finom  the 
dass  of  landowners. 

Of  the  colonial  contingents  some  enjojred  fiur  greater  advan- 
tages than  others.  Hie  Canadians,  for  instance,  possessed  many 
of  the  attributes  of  regulars.  Hie  Militia  of  the  Dominion  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  military  spirit.  Face  to  htx  with  a 
mighty  neighbour,  with  whom,  in  time  past,  their  quarrels  had 
been  frequent,  they  were  not  only  actuated  by  the  sentiment  of 
self-preservation,  but  they  inherited  the  traditions  of  many  fierce 
campaigns.  Moreover,  disturbances  within  the  frontier,  the 
rebellions  of  1870  and  189S,  had  given  them  employment  and 
experience  in  years  comparativdy  recent ;  while  the  exigencies 
of  a  new  country,  ever  opening  up  new  territories,  and  the 
ceaseless  conflict  with  Nature,  in  her  most  gigantic  and 
repellent  form,  had  added  io  the  enterprise  of  the  An^o-Saxon 
and  the  daring  of  the  Frendunan  the  individuality  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  pioneer.  Nor  had  the  Colonial  Government 
been  unmindful  of  the  insecurity  of  an  open  frontier  of  3,000 
milcK.  The  small  force  of  regulan  was  admirably  trained. 
Schools  of  instruction  existed  for  the  Militia ;  camp  and  field- 
days  were  not  infrequent.  In  many  respects,  then,  the 
Canadians  were  on  the  same  level  with  the  Boers.  Generations 
of  voyageurs,  of  hunters,  of  men  of  the  mountains  and  the  forest, 
had  produced  the  same  instincts  as  those  which  distinguished  the 
benUinen  of  the  veld ;  warlike  experience  was  not  wanting ;  and 
the  needs  of  active  service  were  i^ipreciated.  But  beyond  all 
thene  the  Canadians  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  disri- 
pline,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  soldiery  was  indisposed  to 
condone  infractions  of  the  militaiy  code.    The  rsgimentii  of  the 
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great  Transatlantic  colony  possessed  that  backbone  of  cohesion 
the  absence  of  which  so  enfeebled  the  Republican  forces. 

The  numerous  contingents  furnished  by  South  African 
loyalists,  espiecially  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  no 
unworthy  opponents  of  the  commandos.  Many  of  the  men 
had  seen  service  in  native  wars ;  the  majority  could  ride,  shoot, 
and  scout,  and  officers  of  experience  were  generally  forth- 
coming. Some  of  the  regiments,  notably  those  raised  from 
the  refrigees  of  the  Rand,  in  Natal,  were  conspicuous  through- 
out for  good  discipline  and  resolute  valour.  Composed  of  men 
of  good  station  and  trained  intelligence,  accustomed  to  sport 
and  eager  to  avenge  long  years  of  contumely  and  insult,  they 
were  as  usefiil  on  reconnaissance  as  in  battle.  Others,  however, 
drawn  from  a  different  class,  whose  officers  were  often  ill 
selected,  were  not  easily  broken  to  subordination  ;  and  while  the 
men  individually  had  all  the  makings  of  serviceable  soldiers, 
en  masse  they  were  of  little  value.  The  Colonial  Police, 
without  exception,  were  clever  scouts  and  excellent  mounted 
infantry. 

It  was  said  of  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  that 
with  three  months^  training  imder  good  officers  they  would 
have  been  unsurpassed  by  any  irr^ular  force  which  served  in 
South  Africa.  The  riders  of  the  Bush  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  war ;  their  officers  were  as  ignorant  as 
themselves ;  they  had  no  permanent  organisation ;  and  they 
were  so  accustomed,  in  their  civilian  avocations,  to  act  each 
man  for  himself,  that  the  claims  of  discipline  were  at  first 
irksome.  If  they  knew  and  trusted  their  leaders  they  did  well, 
especially  in  small  enterprises,  where  a  few  brave  men,  working 
intelligently  together,  were  all  that  were  needed.  Under 
strange  officers  they  were  restive,  and  orders  of  which  they  did 
not  imderstand  the  object  were  often  reluctantly  and  sluggishly 
obeyed.  Yet  their  aid  was  invaluable  to  the  army.  They 
were  fine  horsemen,  though  indifferent  horsemasters ;  they  knew 
much  of  ground  ;  they  were  used  to  the  rifle  ;  they  could  shift 
for  themselves  in  the  most  imcomfortable  circumstances ;  and  if, 
at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  they  were  less  cunning  than  the 
Boers,  less  caoable  tacticians,  less  apt  at  ruse  and  stratagem,  it 
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WIS  not  long  before  tbey  had  teamed  every  tridc  of  the  warfiu« 
of  ihe  veld. 

When  the  war  in  South  Afirica  becomes  part  of  the  materials 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  extract  useful  lessons  from  past 
experience,  it  wiU  probably  be  considered  that  the  chief  defect 
of  the  great  mass  of  British  soldieiy  was  their  unreadiness  for 
war.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  organisation  of  the  army 
was  on  the  same  low  level  as  that  obtaining  in  the  Boer 
Republics;  it  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  battalion — 
equivalent  to  the  commando— «nd  the  need  of  a  further 
development  was  not  yet  realised.  Inasmudi  as  the  success 
of  Goinany,  the  modd  and  exempUr  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
over  both  Austria  and  France  was  in  great  part  due  to  her 
tborou^  organisation,  this  attitude  of  indiffeience  was  almost 
inexplicable.  Hie  truth  was  that  with  the  science  of  organisa- 
tion, the  official  mind,  naval,  military,  and  civil,  was  unfamiliar, 
and  that,  so  fiyr  as  the  army  was  concerned,  there  was  no 
branch  of  the  Staff  within  whose  scope  its  application  fell. 
In  defiiuilt  of  any  mature  consideration  of  this  important 
subject  the  ideas  put  forward  were  so  vague  and  unpractical 
as  to  produce  not  the  smallest  eflect  on  public  opinion. 
Something,  indeed,  was  accomplished  for  good.  The  strength 
of  the  army  was  economically  raised  from  200,000  to  280,000 
men  by  keeping  80,000  (misnamed  the  Army  Reso-ve)  on 
perpetual  furlouj^ ;  and,  in  case  of  a  foreign  expedition,  an 
army  corps  and  cavalry  division,  completely  manned  and 
equipped,  would  be  ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  the  tran^xxts 
were  assembled. 

But  this  was  all.  The  army  remained  a  vast  congeries  of 
ever-shifling  atoms,  of  regiments,  battalions,  and  batteries, 
waiting  for  the  stroke  of  war  to  come  together  in  the  manage- 
able bodies  which  we  called  brigades,  divisions,  and  army  corps,' 

'  It  U  (MM  o(  Ui«  ftrmi  niUt  of  QfganiMlioo  UuU  ei^t  aniU  are  is  lasnj  ss 
oiM  oomnuuidsr  cad  nuyisg*  in  wmr.  TIm  mum  rale  appUti  lo  Um  trsining  umI 
sdmioMlratioii  of  the  tkim^d  forott  in  tins  of  pesos ;  sad  this  eipUlns  why 
armies  are  organiied  in  tsmi-indspsodsol  hodiee  of  lbs  three  arms,  hj  the 
Bomsni  ealied  lefione  and  oohorts,  by  the  modem*  army  oorps  and  divisions. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  th«e  rales  had  nsrer  eren  been  heard  of  bj 
some  of  the  Seroest  eritios  of  ths  War  OtBos. 
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and  to  beocmie  familiar  with  eadi  other,  with  their  oommanders, 
and  with  the  Staff.  The  situation  was  almost  unparalleled. 
Parliament,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  whole  question,  was 
quite  ready  to  do  anything  which  the  militaiy  experts  thought 
advisable.  Hie  experts,  on  the  other  hand,  caUed  loudly  on 
the  statesmen  to  tell  them  for  what  purposes  the  army  was 
maintained.  Such  knowledge,  they  declared,  was  an  essential 
precedent  to  economical  administration  and  a  sound  sjrstem  of 
organisation.    The  statesmen  refused  to  commit  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  no  two  authorities  were  agreed  as  to  the 
emplo3rment  of  the  army  in  the  case  of  war ;  as  to  its  distriba- 
lion  in  time  of  peace  ;  as  to  the  strength  which  should  be 
maintained.  Some,  believing  that  invasion  was  a  diimera, 
considered  the  Guards  and  the  auxiliary  forces  an  adequate 
garrison  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Others  ¥rould  have  a  force 
laige  enough  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  abroad,  to  follow  the  steps 
of  Wellington,  or  to  attack  another  Sebastopol,  kept  fully 
equipped  at  Aldershot  and  the  Curragh.  Others,  placing  tiieir 
whole  trust  in  the  navy,  would  limit  any  foreign  expedition  to 
a  couple  of  divisions  at  most ;  while  others,  incapable  of  reading 
the  lessons  of  the  history  to  whidi  they  continually  appealed, 
believed  that  the  punishment  of  some  savage  ruler,  the  invasion 
of  Ashanti,  or  the  destruction  of  Benin,  was  the  only  sort  ot 
warlike  operation  on  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  our  troops 
could  be  engaged.  In  the  second  place,  to  lay  down  the  func- 
tions of  the  army  was  indubitably  the  province  of  the  expert 
It  was  the  strategist  at  the  War  Office,  familiar  with  the 
traditional  conditions  of  national  defence,  with  the  weak  points 
of  the  Empire,  with  the  resources  of  possible  enemies,  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  help  which  the  navy,  in  case  of  a  great 
war,  would  demand  from  the  land  forces,  who  alone  could 
authoritatively  lay  down  the  functions  of  the  army.  The 
question  had  very  little  to  do  with  politics,  for  politics,  except 
as  regards  a  very  few  general  principles,  are  concerned  only  with 
the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most 
prescient  statesman  to  predict  the  numerous  combinations 
which  may  justify,  or  necessitate,  armed  intervention,  even  in  the 
near  future. 
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Hie  cynic  mi^t  obKrve  that  the  prindpal  use  of  the 
Britiih  anny  is  to  deal  with  emei^geocies  whidi,  until  they  aie 
imminent,  aie  absolutely  unforeseen.  How  is  it  posuUe,  he 
would  say,  if  history  is  worth  anything  as  a  guide,  to  fix  the 
strength  or  the  duties  of  the  British  army  ?  Who  oould  have 
anticipated,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1T76,  that  for  the  next  six 
years  the  mother  country  would  have  to  maintain  a  fixed  force 
of  40,000  or  60,000  men  in  her  own  Colonies  ?  Did  even  Pitt 
imagine,  when  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  France  in  179S, 
that  before  the  war  was  over  more  than  820,000  British  soldiers 
wcMild  be  serving  abroad  on  diflerent  theatres  of  war  ?  Who,  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1852,  had  the  fiuntest  pie- 
monition  that  within  six  years  Great  Britain  would  have  placed 
a  fixed  fioroe  of  80,000  in  the  Crimea,  and  another  of  M,000 
white  soldiers  in  Hindostan  ?  Nor  is  Great  Britain  exceptional 
in  the  obscurity  of  her  future.  At  the  beginning  of  1861  the 
army  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  25,000  men,  and  there 
were  few  who  doubted  that  it  was  quite  large  enough  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  for  which  it  existed.  Twdve  months  later  neariy 
a  million  recruits  had  been  enrolled,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  stood  in  arms  it  had  not  entered  the  heart  of  man  io 
imagine. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  great  crises  which,  so  long  as 
human  affairs  are  under  human  direction,  are  as  frequent  as 
they  are  inevitable  in  the  national  life,  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  define  the  functions  and  the  strength  of  the  regular 
army.  The  lamp  of  history,  trimmed  and  regulated  by  the 
hand  of  strategic  genius,  casts  a  permanent  radiance,  exposing 
the  smallest  detail,  on  eadi  step  in  the  growth  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  British  Empire ;  and  it  seeou  imposrible  that  one 
who  studies  Mahan's  pages  should  be  at  a  loss  to  comprdicnd 
the  part  to  be  played  in  future  wan  by  the  troops  of  the  Crown. 
Wat  with  a  great  Power,  or  group  of  Powers,  must  involve 
DOW,  as  in  the  past,  a  fierce,  and  possibly  prolonged,  conflict  for 
the  command  of  the  sea ;  for  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  to-day, 
as  in  the  day  of  Napoleon,  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  must  be  the  objective  of  its  enemies.  But  in  the  long 
struggle  which  ended  at  TVafidgar  it  was  not  upon  the  navy 
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Ttsuiwi  tbnio^i  b]f  tn^  I 
the  atOMmirtfaebiMidn.  Hie 
They  captured  more  cnaals  Qmn  fbrtmaes ; 
thBO  ngitneolMl  eobiQis;  inare  pwtmn  oo 
mamiuig  or  threstamig  liie  Izbk  mote^  t 
eotrefiriiEneot.9^  They  vere  mofe  fiMfftfttr  vitk  ka^ 
thill  wiUi  lmi|g  mmwflmm ;  with  soddoi  ^nhiriEBtiooi  mmd  mft 
ooaetn  tliftQ  wtA  the  protncted  muatemim^  of  •  t^ahr  csb- 
pttign.  Slestn  aod  dectiietlj  h^Te  wrot^t  greai  dni^gei  in 
the  wnr&jc  of  the  ns,  bcrl  it  vcmli]  be  anwiae  to  the  jigfywuM* 
to  im^ne  Ihut  tit  anj  fistoie  coniict  the  Bsty  wiU  be  ahk  to 
dbpeojia  nith  the  be!p  of  the  &mty  in  bpernktng  damn  the 
cnetny^s  reniitftiice»  in  deftrojii^  his  haam  nd  Aippljr  depotsp  ti 
cutttng  bis  cooisiiuiikitacNis,  in  mftstaring  stnl^eal  posiiianm 
and  in  proteding  the  tnde  route*.  These  objectiTes  wfll  itBl 
be  the  main  laetora  of  evety  str&tegic  probtem,  in  some  r^Keti— 
awing  to  the  enormously  incfie&sed  vcditme  of  cotnmenre  aod 
to  the  far  Inrger  needs  of  ship  of  war — of  greater  unportsnoe 
than  heretofore  ;  and  thus  the  mme  prineiptes,  the  mmt  &m- 
dittons,  under  which  such  problems  were  dealt  with  in  the 
paAt  will  reappear  in  the  future.  The  first  neo^sity,  tbeOt 
of  itnperia]  defence^  m  far  as  the  army  is  cODoenied,  is  the 
ifiain  tenance  of  at  li^a»t  three  army  corps  ^  of  regidan,  ready  to 
render  imnie<liaie  support  when  the  navy  asks  for  it 

A  &Uacy  which  prevailed  before  the  South  African  War  was 
that  any  such  force,  quartered  in  the  United  Eingdooi,  m^t 
contrive  to  pay  a  double  debt.     Not  only  would  it  sctv®  as  a 
deterrent  against  invasion,  but  it  might  be  emplojred  in  mn- 
forcing  any  portion  of  our  land  frontiers,  such  as  South  Ainca» 
which   was  threatened  with    attack,     llie  idea    aroee  froin  a  I 
niiseonception  of  what  would  be  required  of  the  army  in  ca^i 
of  a  mori  time  struggle.     The  possibility  of  active  aid  to  the  fleet  j 
was  overlooked ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  troops  was  defence,  and  defence  only, 

■  This  Dumber  Ib  based  on  an  analjsis  of  Ihe  wark  demanded  ffom  sndl 
Aooomplithed  hj  the  nrm^  In  the  wan  wilb  FrftaoB  In  the  eightaeiitb  iiidj 
nineteenth  o&nlxtdea. 
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It  is  eatentud,  however,  that  any  force  whidi  is  to  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  navy  should  be  within  reach  of  the  theatre 
of  war ;  and,  judging  from  the  past,  it  would  seem  probaUe 
that  the  main  theatre  will  probably  be  the  narrow  seas  of 
Europe,  together  with  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean ; 
for  it  is  in  these  seas  that  the  flow  of  trade  will  be  most  readily 
checked,  and  it  is  on  these  seas  that  are  to  be  found  the  great 
dockyards  niany  of  the  greatest  capitals,  the  wealthiest  com- 
nRTcial  ports,  and  also  the  ganglion  of  the  vital  lines  of 
communication.  A  distinction,  then,  must  always  be  made 
between  that  part  of  the  army  whose  function  it  is  to  support 
the  navy  and  that  part  which  is  charged  with  the  defence  of 
our  outlying  provinces.  Had  thb  been  done  before  1899  the 
borders  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  would  have  been  so  stron^y 
held  that  even  Kruger  would  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of 
forcing  them.  Long  before  the  Raid  the  South  African 
garrison  should  have  been  increased  to  90,000  or  40,000  men, 
and  why  the  home  authorities  should  have  been  reluctant  to 
decrease  the  force  at  home  by  those  numbers  is  inconceivable. 
South  Africa,  in  almost  every  reelect,  was  a  most  eligible 
quarter,  admirably  adapted  for  the  training  of  the  troops, 
admirably  situated  as  a  strategic  centre,  whence  the  navy 
might  be  supported  or  India  reinforced,  in  the  Southern  seas. 

That  the  regular  army  was  large  enough  to  carry  out  its 
normal  functions  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Tliere  were  men 
enough,  had  they  been  properly  distributed,  to  give  protection 
to  the  most  remote  settlements  ;  to  furnish  a  strong  backbone 
to  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  the  British  Isles  in  case  of 
attemptixl  invasion,*  and,  when  the  command  of  the  sea  was 
fairly  iwcure,  to  furnish  at  least  three  army  corps  for  maritime 


Towmrdi  ib«  qoMlioo  of  lavatioo  lbs  OoTtmiDtot  took  op  s  moti  ttosibls 
liiM.  If sojT  AiDAUar  ftraUficta,  and  hoIaMj  oos  grmH  Dswtpsp«,  had  bcoofbl 
lh«iDMUw  to  ImU«t«  Ibsl  invMkHi  wms  s  eliiiii«r» ;  oIlMn  UMOfhl  Ihsl  s  fotw 
of  perhapt  30,000  msn  misbt  slip  leroM  lbs  ChsniML  Od  Um  oUmt  band, 
many  «min«nt  tailors  and  soldiers  wara  tj  no  msans  aatiaflad  thai  a  raid 
on  a  gigantie  soala  was  an  imprantfaaMa  opwatkm.  Tba  Oot«ribmoI»  lb«^ 
runembuing  tba  awful  panle  wlileb  shook  Iba  United  Kingdooi  in  Iba  jaar  of 
Trafalgar,  dselinad  aitber  to  (Janeds  tba  British  Islaa  of  ragolar  troopa  or  to 
aommit  ihair  dafenea  to  foroas  of  an  inlarior  daacriplinn.  Tha  "*'t1ikt  thai 
was  mada  was  in  naglaoting  tha  ortaaisatioo  of  tba  anaj  of  < 
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operations.  But  there  were  not  men  enough  to  meet  an  un- 
expected crisis  of  such  magnitude  as  the  war  with  Napoleon 
or  the  Indian  Mutiny,  nor  to  maintain  a  field  army  at  full 
strength  during  a  protracted  struck  on  a  distant  frontier. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  &ult  of  Parliament.  It  was  impos- 
sible, much  as  certain  soldiers  desired  it,  to  give  such  an  estab- 
lishment to  the  army  as  should  cover  all  contingencies.  Great 
Britain  had  to  follow  the  rule  of  other  countries,  and  to  maintain 
as  large  an  army  as  she  could  afford.  And  this,  if  the  men  were 
to  be  r^ulars,  could  not  be  laige.  Nevertheless,  a  further 
expansion  was  perfectly  possible.  The  Militia,  the  Yeomanry, 
the  Volunteers,  and  the  colonial  forces  not  only  provided  an 
immediate  reserve  of  nearly  600,000  men,  but  might,  under  a 
oomprdiensive  system,  have  furnished  a  secondary  reserve,  a 
Landwehr  and  a  Landsturm  combined,  of  as  many  more,  at  an 
exceedingly  small  price.  It  was  here  that  the  system  of  1899 
was  so  defective.  Expansion  of  the  field  forces  on  service  over- 
seas was  almost  the  last  thing  thought  of.  The  War  Office  was 
prepared  to  embark  two  army  corps  in  succession,  completely 
equipped,  to  keep  them  at  full  strength  for  the  duration  of  a 
campaign,  and  to  protect  the  lines  of  communication  by 
battalions  of  Militia  Volimteers.  But  that  anything  further 
might  be  required  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  their  cal- 
culations. An  active  army  of  100,000  men  was  the  limit  oi 
Britain^s  armed  strength — that  is,  an  army  just  half  the  strength 
of  that  which  fought  against  Napoleon,  when  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  14,000,000  as  against  40,000,000. 

The  remedy  lay  in  the  organisation  of  the  secondary  reserve. 
Not  a  man  who  had  borne  arms,  whether  in  the  regulars  or  the 
auxiliary  forces,  should  have  been  suffered  to  disappear  into 
civil  life.  Every  trained  soldier  should  have  been  registered, 
and  cadres  should  have  been  established  in  which  every  veteran 
who  was  still  willing,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  serve  his  country 
should  have  been  enrolled.^     It  would  thus  have  been  possible, 

*  There  was  no  need  that  these  men  should  have  been  oalled  out  for 
training.  A  small  retaining  fee  (unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the  Yeomanry  and 
Volunteers)  would  have  been  enough  to  give  the  Government  a  lien  on  their 
services  in  case  of  national  emergency. 
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when  the  demand  for  more  troops  came,  to  lay  hands  at  once 
on  men  of  some  experience,  to  aimemble  them  and  to  equip  them 
through  their  cadres  with  far  greater  rapidity  and  smoothness 
than  through  a  central  office,  hurriedly  established,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  enlarge  the  military  departments,  the  medical, 
supply,  ordnance,  remount,  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  army. 

It  was  not  that  the  importance  of  organisation  had  not 
been  exemplified  of  recent  years.  The  War  of  Secession,  the 
Ptople's  War  in  France  of  1870-^1,  the  Cuban  War  of  1898, 
all  told  the  same  tale.  M^atllan's  great  army  of  1868, 
Gambetta's  leries  on  the  Loire,  were  equally  impotent  Want 
of  oi^ganisation  was  even  more  fatal  than  want  of  discipline ; 
and  vast  masses  of  men,  admirably  equipped,  and  animated  by 
the  highest  patriotism,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  inferior  forces,  not 
because  they  failed  in  courage,  but  because  their  training  was 
below  that  of  their  adversaries,  their  corporate  existence  of  the 
shortest,  and  their  organisation  incomplete.  And  just  as  these 
unfortunates  failed  in  the  field,  so  did  the  forces  assembled  for 
the  conquest  of  Cuba  fail  to  witKntand  the  ravages  of  disease. 
The  warning  to  Great  Britain,  largely  dependent,  as  were 
Republican  France  and  the  United  States,  on  her  citiien 
soldiers  was  as  clear  as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of 
Belshazzar'.H  palace.  But  that  it  was  neglected  was  not  sur- 
prising. It  was  no  one^s  businesn  to  note,  to  analyse,  and  to 
apply  the  teachings  derived  from  the  operations  and  constitution 
of  foreign  armies,  and  the  time  of  the  officials  at  the  War 
Office  wan  already  fully  occupied  with  current  work.  Yet  the 
blame  is  easily  fixed.  England  presumes  that  her  statesmen 
are  as  familiar  with  contem[ioran'  progress  and  political 
developments  a^  are  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  with  new 
methocN  of  business  and  the  most  recent  inventions.  Than 
the  grmt  General  Staff  of  the  German  army,  the  military 
organivition  which  that  staff  evolved,  and  the  resultant  effi- 
ciem'v  of  the  hosts  which  so  easily  defeated  Austria  and  France, 
no  more  }X)werful  forces  were  revealcfl  during  the  nineteenth 
centur)'.  Vet  few  British  statesmen  appear  to  have  had  more 
than  a  faint  inkling  of  their  predominant  influence  upon  the 
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affairs  of  nations ;  and  not  one  had  the  good  sense  to  endeavour 
to  apply  them  to  the  military  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  in  their  defence  that  history,  as 
taught  in  English  Universities,  took  no  notice  of  so  trivial, 
though  practical,  a  subject  as  Impericd  defence,  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  not  alone  in  their  lack  of  professional 
education.  The  army  of  Great  Britain  is  practically  com- 
manded by  the  nation,  through  its  parUamentcuy  representatives. 
Is  it  not  the  business  of  the  nation  to  see  that  these  represen- 
tatives have  some  knowledge  of  the  work  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  ? 
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9K9  .  fiulure  of  Confederate  staff  at 
Oeuysburg.  906;  volonloers  in.  811 ; 
map«.  few  and  bad.  819;  state  of 


affairs  in  May,  1864,  814 ;  Lm's 
foresight,  817 ;  Lee  and  Qraol  ia 
the  Wilderness,  814,  887 

'  Antwerp,   importance   of,    to   Ortat 
Britain,  97,  98 
Aristotle,  quoted,  19 
Arnold,  Dr.,  on  unprofcMional  jodg- 

,      ment  on  a  profetsiooal  subject,  19 
ArtUlery,  preparation,  78 ;  of  the  de- 

>  fence,  prindples  of  employment,  86 ; 
WeUington's  use  of.  104 ;  artillery 

I      weparation  habitually  nsgleded  in 

I  Wanco-Oerman  war,  140,  141 ;  in 
American  Civil  war,  968-980;  at 
Gettysburg,  806 ;  tactics  of  1870 
an  anachronism,  414 ;  impoianos  of, 
tgaiDst  well-coostmelad  tntnoeh- 
meats,  419 

'  Attack,  success  of,  dspands  oo  ooib- 
bination  between  the  units,  81 ;  on 
a  strong  position  shookl  be  avoided, 
88;  defUiite  preecripiions  for,  dis- 
carded in  latest  Oerman  drill  books, 
168;  federal  formation  for,  al 
HpoUsylvania,  899;  wsdgs  forma- 
tion  for,  896;  out  of  date  lystam 
of.  in  continental  mantfuvres,  878 ; 
by  skirmishers,  874 ;  two  sorts  of, 
414 
Aulic  councils,  control  of  Aostrian 
armies  by.  in  1799-96, 18, 14 

,  AttslerliU,  brief  descHpCion  of,  180. 

'       181 

I  AustraUann  in  Boer  war,  496 

'  Austrian  writer,  misreprassntatioos  of 
an,  on  Boer  war,  879 

:  Auitro-Prussian  war.  1866,  Aostrian 
generals  not  educated  for  war,  4, 
191 ;  inactivity  of  Prussian  cavalry, 
in  Bohemia.  199 


'  Bakss.  Col.  v.,  on  cavalry,  108 
i  Balaklava,  thock  tactios  at,  64 
Bass,  in  American  CivU  war,  966; 
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QrfLDt*e  eonBtunl  ehAngf  of,  at  Colrl 
BAfbor,  329 

Bmtilee,  eondiiiona  of  modem,  73^ 
dumtton  of»  340 

Bajonelt  had  onc^moi^  iL&serted  itself , 
13$  ;  v&tue  aUacbed  to»  bj  Skobel^, 
160 

Bltt«k  Friiioe  on  sttiMsk  lormatton,  1S4 

Bibber,  Marohftl,  nl  Wiierloo.  99 

Boer  wmf ,  Boers  poesaagod  no  staff  of 
trained  strateigiatSt  14  ;  foreign  oriti- 
dim  at  S6€  it  seq* ;  loeaooA  of,  972 ; 
Eogliah  cayalry^  m,  d7G  ;  casual  ties, 
oompared  wilb  olher  baUles,  378; 
tinfomsded  oharges  on  spirit  of 
Eiagliab  infantry,  S7& ;  a  triumpb  tot 
principle  f>f  voluntarj  aorrice,  379  ; 
Bo€r  nambers  In,  382 ;  oolonialB  in, 

Boer  taoiiefi,  411 
guslawakif  on  methods  of  Franco^ 
GemiaD  war^  131 ; '  battle -diBciplme* 
of,  137 

Bi-aGkenbtit7,  CoL  €,,  qmotalion  frotni 
175 

Brandy  BtatioDi  1863 »  acooont  at  oaT- 
airy  action  at.  269-274 

Bri almost.  Life  of  Wellington,  @$ 

Britain,  an  *  timphibiouB  power/  27,  SO, 
3$ ;  ldQ2-13,  most  critical  period  in 
EngUsb  history,  £^D ;  poesibility  of 
bciog  involved  in  a  Enropeian  oon- 
fliet,  309;  vnlnerable  elsewbare 
than  at  home  or  in  ^dia,  404; 
poaaibiljties  of  in^-^aaioni  431  no^ 

British  army,  efSoiency  of,  has  UtUe 
interest  for  the  publio,  ^;  took 
more  battles bips  than  oolours  in 
the  groat  war  with  France,  37,  430 ; 
prinoiple  of  ita  employment,  1703- 
1815,  28;  of  1608,  wanting  in 
prestige,  93  ;  traditional  attack 
formation  of  British  infantry,  133  ; 
fltifEered  in  its  leaderv,  in  the  great 
war  with  Franoe»  I69t  170 ;  edtioa- 
tion  of  Tolnnteer  officers,  22t; 
I  most  be  prepQ.rod  to  fight  over 
every  kind  of  oountry^  343,  3S4 ; 
fioifeigD  officers  on  Aldersbot  man- 
mnvres,  S$5 ;  in  futnre  an  '  imperial 
fwrmy/  380;  in  1800,  382;  the 
Britiah  officer,  386,  337,  391,  407 ; 
loililary  education  in,  3i8,  303  U 
««g. ;  maii^uvroa,  S96»  S97 ;  vut 
experience  of,  416  ;  erroneona  ideas 
aa  to  nae  of  the  staff,  419  ;  organisa- 
tion, 1896,  420;  spirit  of  the  rank 
And  file,  421 ;  main  defeot  oC,  in 
Boer  war.  427 

BritUb  Cabinet,  mui takes  of,  in  1807, 
30  ;  in  1793»  31 ;  in  1813,  32 


lOOdfOl^J 
I  by,  on  ^ 


Brooke,  0en^,  €rtraot  from  hie 

Spottaylvania,  336 
Bnford,  Ge(Q.,  hli  hrilUaQi  Inittaitfe 

at  Oettysbung,  290 

Boll  Ban*  brief  accoaut  of.  191-93 
BuUer,  Sir  B.,  Germ&n  criticism  oU  86ft 


CijtPAiONS,  dunllon  of  modem^  2S 

Canadian    oontingenl,    value    of, 
South  Alrioa,  435 

Gape  Colony,  govemon  ol,  390 

Oaanalties,  inoreaae  of,  vritb 
&reamte,  24 

Cavalry,  shock  taoUos,  52 ;  cMnuE 
inooaipeleTioe  reaohed  in 
i^4'78t  52 ;  few  eaoMfSMi  gaioe^ 
by  shock  tacdos,  54 ;  »ida  by*  on 
enemy's  oommtukioationa,  64,  67; 
duties  of,  58 ;  shook  tAOtici  p.  ^m- 
power,  59;  importance  of  *dMb* 
for  the  cavalry  soldier,  61 ;  fimdla- 
mental  principles  of  i»Letics«  64 ;  io 
coiij  line  tion  with  the  other  anos, 
67  ■  question  of  an&ament,  ST ; 
iniportanoe  of  r61e  of*  in  ip&riiS 
taotios,  77;  moral  inJ^  '110, 

113;  duties  of,  in  fl<  n'2; 

si  Mare- la-Tour,  112  ,  ^  .  ..^ooo- 
German  war,  the  Penintiiia*  and 
Napoleon^a  campaigns,  115-116 ;  in 
^merioan  Cini  war,  246,  26@«  269, 
278;  Lee^s  cavalry  screen  at  GeHyv* 
burg  entiTely  witbdniwii,  2S7;  in 
future  wars,  302;  aa  trained  and 
eqnipped  on  the  Coptaaant,  otsolm^ 
372 ;  opporttmltifl^  for  abook-teelka 
rare,  376 ;  leasooB  of.  In  AniciktB 
Civil  war,  420 

'  Cavalry  Diviaion,'  author  of|  atral*!* 
110,  116 

C^itrali^ation,  evil  inflnenoe  of,  4d3 

'  Century '  '  Battles  and  I^e»dm  of 
the  ChnX  War,'  188  H  §§q 

Change  of  front,  a  dilEcnlt  opeialta, 
332 

Charles,  Archduke^  one  of  the  beil 
edooated  soldiers  of  hia  tinte,  3 ;  at 
Wagram,  128 

Chesney,  CoL  C,  oa  American  troops, 
151 ;  tnilltary  policy  of  the  Sonih, 
253 

Ohefltiey,Si£  G.,  on  Amerioan  mouitled 
riflemen,  267 

Civil  War,  English,  cavity  izi^iSl 

Civilian  ministers,  oontiol  of  militai7 
operations  by,  a  dacgarooa  pro* 
needing,  13,  18-^ ;  Lifioohi*s  in 
terforeiioe  In  American  Civil  wit. 
24^,258 
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Ckawito,  G«o.  C  too,  oo  morml 

lofM.17i 
Ckry.  Bir  C.,  book  on  teottes,  165, 

IM,  178 
Cold  Hftrbor,  nln^  from,  196 ;  briof 

■oooobI  oI  biUlU  all  tS9 
OokmiAlfl,  in  Boor  wmt,  884,  485,  486 
CSomnMMiH  ol  Iho  ma,  importanoe  of, 

M,  81,  84 ;  in  Amorican  Civil  war, 

85.  856;  in  PtoinsiiUr  war,  91 
Coamoo-MDM,  raluo  of,  after  a  dofoal, 

870 
Goptnhagon  oxpediftioo,  1807, 16,  80 ; 

WoUingtoo  In,  95 
Connlor-ttioko,  tnoffeoliTe,  in  modem 

— mpaigni,  75:  opportonitiot  for, 

84 ;  Amorieans  rwUisod  naooMity  f or, 

in  CitU  war,  151 ;  Loe'i,  at  Spoti- 

ijlvania,   885;    rare,    in    English 

manonTrea,  868 
Covar,  imporianoo  of,  850;  infloonoe 

of.  147 
Critoan  war,  madiocra  oommanden 

oo  both  tidw,  401 
OromwtU,  tjowi  on  oa?alrj  taeiiet, 

58 

,  caTalry  at,  54 


DAnp,  Mfenon.  Mrrioea  of,  889 
Dalaooi,  now  oooditioos  nol  entlroly 

la  laTonr  of.  74 ;  taeiiot  of,  84,  881 
Dvpartmant  of  Edoeaiion,  dutioa  of, 

895 
'  DaoeenU  on  the  mainland,  Taloe  of, 

88,88 
Doaertion,  freqiienoy  of ,  in  the  Penin- 

tola,  94 
Dewey,  Admiral,  at  lUnila,  16 
DUetpline  in  Ameriean  CItII  war,  199, 

808,865 
Dramaifoff,  Oen.,  on  taetiee,  144 
Drill- book*,  Hhoald  not  be  alaTiehly 

followed,  78 ;  not  intended  to  be  eole 

guide  in  training  of  troope,  859 ;  of 

1808.  improved  on  by  Wellington, 

860 


*  EnixBcana  Kitiiw.*  qoolaiion  from, 
oo  Amerioui  Civil  war,  818 

EnAlade  firr.  deadlineM  of,  78 

Entrenchment*,  ttill  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  r>H  ;  in  modem  war*,  840 

Envelopment,  a  monopoly  of  the 
advancing  army.  76;  mineiple  of, 
416;  importance  of.  419 

Eiieodcd  order,  reaeone  for  adoption 
of.  187, 188;  advocated  after  1870. 
168 


•  FiBLD  EzMKiBB,*  EngUah,  editkma 
of,  1870-88, 184;  similarity  between 
tactics  of,  and  those  of  the  Ameriean 
CivU  war,  149 
fifty-seoond  Light  Infantry  at  the 
Nivelle,850 

Firearms,  deadly  properties  of  modem, 
88.85,  889 ;  ehaziges  in  tactics  doe 
to,  78,  188;  raloe  of  the  breech- 
loader  at  first  over-eetimated,  108 

Fletcher,  Col.,  on  American  Civil  war, 
194,  197,  199,  808 

Fontenov,  traditional  British  forma- 
tion abandoned  at,  184 

Fortifications,  Vaaban's,  15 ;  Welling, 
ton's  in  Portugal,  1809-11,  15; 
quadrilaterals  of  Lombardy  and 
Bomelia,  15 

France,  position  of,  in  1808,  91 

Fraoeo-Oerman  war,  1870>71,  Freneh 
generals  not  educated  for  war,  4 ; 
cause  of  German  socoees,  8;  Ger- 
man preparations  for,  11 ;  French 
advance  on  the  8aar,  at  beginning  of, 
unexpected,  17;  cavalry  in,  58; 
remsjkable  for  abeence  of  normal 
battles,  180;  German  oflleial 
account,  on  Spicheren,  120;  oon- 
troversy  as  to  lessons  to  be  leant 
from,  185,  186.  188;  German 
tactics,  in  many  respects,  unsound. 
189, 148 ;  German  critics  of  German 
shortcomings,  147  ;  marching  power 
of  German  soldien.  806 ;  perfeetioo 
of  German  outpoets,  807  ;  faults  in 
German  tactics,  840;  moet  battles 
of,  running  fights,  854  ;  continental 
military  writers  saturated  with,  860, 
418 

Frederick  Charles,  Prince,  his  *  Art  of 
Fighting  the  French.*  119.  869 

Frederick  the  Great,  at  Hohenkireh. 
188;  hU  tactics  retained  at  Jeoa 
and  Auerstadt,  188;  anecdote  of, 
184 

Frontal  attacks  against  good  troops, 
well  poeted,  suicidal.  74  ;  Lajmaan's 
book  oo,  185  ;  socceseee  ol  the 
Jspaness  in.  158  noU ;  at  8t  Privat, 
154  ;  at  Plevna,  157  ;  In  American 
Civil  war.  159;  unsucceeaful  in 
middle  ages.  414  m)U 

Frontier  defeoce,  European  Powers 
better  prepared  for.  than  Great 
Britain.  866 

Fueotse  d*Onoro.  Ilarmont's  cavalry 
I       at.  115 

GawLBa,    CoL.    oo    Peninsolar   war 
,186 
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Oenenl  StafF,  importance  of,  to  a 
state,  226 

Qerman  General  Staff,  ensures  nnilorm 
training  in  handling  troops,  6; 
official  history  of  Franco-German 
war,  euphemistic  124, 188 

German  officers,  training  of,  6,  140, 
161,355 

German  railway  system,  before  1870, 
16 

(Gettysburg,  lack  of  fire  discipline  at, 
216;  artillery  at,  261;  from  a 
cavalry  point  of  view,  278 ;  account 
of,  280-806 

Gleig,  Ber.  G.  R.,  Life  of  Wellington, 
89 

Goltz,  von  der,  on  cavalry,  113;  on 
Gravelotte,  124 ;  on  tactics,  125 

Grant,  Gen.,  military  policy  of,  213 ; 
services  before  the  war,  241 ;  ignor- 
ant of  drill,242;  8trategyof,250,265- 
267 ;  Lincoln's  plan  of  campaign  for, 
258 ;  his  position.  May  1864,  314 ; 
his  intentions  against  Lee,  316 ;  out-  | 
manoeuvred  by  Lee,  322 ;  tactics  at 
Spottsylvania,  324;  his  bad  luck,  I 
326;  nonplussed  by  Lee,  328;  his  | 
change  of  base  at  Cold  Harbor,  329 

Ground,  appreciation,  or  neglect   of  | 
capacities  of,  in  battles,  80 ;  much 
to  be  learnt  as  to  use   of,  from  i 
military  history,  178, 179 ;  Lee^seye  : 
for,  333 

Gurwood,  Col.  J.,  Wellington  Des- 
patches, 9€ 


Hamlet,  Sir  Edward,  on  Wellington, 
106 ;  •  Operations  of  War.'  165, 168  ; 
on  ground,  179 

Hancock,  Gen.,  praiseworthy  conduct 
at  Gettysburg,  291 ;  appreciated 
volunteers,  311 ;  extract  from  his 
report,  Spottsylvania,  335 

Hannibal,  quotation  from  Greek  bio- 
graphy of,  176 

Hazen,  Gen.,  his  '  School  and  Army  in  ; 
Germany,'  204 ;  on  ignorance  of  | 
officers  in  the  Civil  war,  217 ;  ' 
artillery  in  the  Civil  war,  259;  ' 
infantry  tactics,  263  ' 

Hildyard,  Col.,  at  the  Staff  College,  402  I 

Hill  fighting,  in  Russo-Turkish  war,  | 
342  ;  on  Indian  N.-W.  frontier,  345    | 

Hoenig,  Capt.,  on  Vionville,  24  i 

Hohenlohe,    Prince    Kraft    von,    on 
marching  of  German  troops;  1870,   , 
207  I 

Home,  Col.,  on  the  Alma,  136 ;  book  , 
on  tactics,  165,  166  | 


Hooker,  Gen.,  his  eavalry  tactics,  277 
Hooper,  G.,  Life  of  Wellhigton,  89 


Imaoinatioii,  value  of,  in  war,  176, 283 

Imperial  defence,  imperial  strategy 
and,  386  ;  first  neoaBsity  of,  430 

India,  keynote  of  straggle  with  French 
empire,  29 ;  a  great  training- 
ground,  405 ;  no  staff  college  in,  406 

Indian  N.-W.  frontier,  lessons  from 
fighting  on,  345,  418 

Infantry,  should  cooperate  with 
artillery  in  preliminary  bombard- 
ment, 78,  tactics  entirely  changed 
after  introduction  of  the  breech- 
loader, 117-118;  suffered  from 
theories  in  Franoo-€(erman  war, 
118;  traditional  attack  formation 
of  British,  188;  intermixture  of 
units  in  attack,  in  recent  wars,  135, 
136;  in  American  Civil  war,  262, 
263 ;  training  for  attM^k,  88a-864 ; 
formation  for,  in  attacking  over 
open  ground,  372 

Initiative  of  subordinates,  in  campaigns 
of  1866  and  1870,  5 ;  in  1870  some- 
times became  reckless  audacity,  7 ; 
obedience  considered  more  im- 
portant than,  in  English  army, 
161;  instances  of  exercise  of,  in 
American  Civil  war,  296 ;  Moltke 
on,  355 

Innovations,  instances  of,  in  war,  369 

Intelligence  department,  its  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  armies,  363 

Interior  lines,  in  American  Civil  war. 
254 


Jackson,  *  Stonewall,'  on  mystifying 
the  enemy,  and  on  the  pursuit,  4*2, 
178  ;  constantly  studied  Napoleon's 
maxims,  71 ;  services  before  the 
war,  241 ;  advocated  invasion  of 
the  North,  253 

James  River,  passage  of,  after  CoKl 
Harbor,  330 

Johnson,  Gen.,  extract  from  his  report, 
Spottsylvania,  336 

Junot,  Marshal,  on  his  subordinates. 
214 


Eessler,  Maj.-Gen.  von,  on  St.  Privat, 

113,155 
Eimberley,  not  a  fortress,  368 
Kipling,     Rudyard,     on     distinctive 

character  of  the  British  soldier,  405 
Kdniggratz,  cavalry  at,  54 
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LAPTiiifrni,  Dol  a  fortrett,  868 
LAynumn,  Capi^  his  *  FtodUI  AitMk 

of  Infantry/  1S6 
Lm,  0«o..  at  If  iae  Bon,  122 ;  metboda 
eompared  with  WeUin^ton't,   128, 
125  ;  appreeiation  of.  177 ;  at  Cold 
Harbor.   195;  defeaUi    Pope.   197; 
relations    with    hit    labofdinataa, 
211 ;  on  hU  offioem,  217;  opera- 
tion! a^ainft  Grant,  251 ;  eroeeed 
thr  bolder  twioe  onljr,  253  ;  plan  of 
eampaign.  May,  1M8,  280 ;  realisea 
Lincoln**  apprebensiona,  284;  de- 
priyea  bimaelf  of  bis  eavalry  lereen, 
285;    eriticiiimt  of.  by  Comte  de 
Paris    and    Longstreet,    289;    bia 
orden,  at  Oettysburg,  298 ;  sAheme 
of  attaek,  tbird  day  of  Oettyaborg, 
299 ;  bin  position.  May  1864,  814 
realiies    Grant's    intentions,   817 
dispositions,  at  Bpottsylvania,  822 
bis  ooonterstroke,  825 ;  skill  witb 
wbieb  be  selected  bis  poaitiooa,  888 
Ligbt  Brigade  in  tbe  Peninsula,  846 
Light    infantry,    characterijitics    of, 

849-85*2 
Lincoln,    interference     In     military 
operations,  14.  240 ;  submits  a  plan 
of  campaign  to  Grant,  258 
Lines  of  communication,  threatening, 
or  cutting  of.  a  great  priadple  of 
strategy.  40,  41 ;  in  American  dwiX 
war.  250 
Loigny-Poupry.  cavalry  at,  64 
Loiigiitrf«t,  Gen.,  at  Oattysburg,  222, 
295;  came  from  pay  department, 
241 ;  criticism  of  Lee.  289 


McClbluim.  Gen.,  at  Gold  Harbor, 
195 ;  weeded  out  incoapeient 
offlcem.  217 ;  a  railway  director 
before  tbe  war.  241 

If 'Dougall  on  stody.  185 

Ifagasine  rifle,  change  In  tadica  doe 
to,  73 

If aban.  Capt.,  reform  of  Britiah  naval 
dc6ci«»ncieii  due  to  writings  of.  10 ; 
on  tb^  importance  of  dominant 
pf>«itions.  outside  iu  trontiert,  to 
a  maritime  state.  26;  works  of, 
KM.  14().  429;  biji  explanation  of 
Bntith  Ttctories.  in  tbe  Great  War, 
396 

lfan<ruvrrjt  of  the  training  grooi»d, 
Imm  U)  be  learned  from,  tbaa  from 
military  history,  49;  falsa  latKMu 
of.  10*2  ;  conUnental,  878 

M*na>u\ring.  the  'antidote  lo  ea- 
trrnchmenU.*  81 


Ifarebiog,  necesaity  for,  not  dona  away 

witb  by  raUwayi.  206 
Ifarlborougb,  Duke   of,   greatait    of 

Enaland's  soldiara,  178 
Mara-la-Tour,   sm   yiooTiUo-lfara.la- 

Tour 
Ifassena  at  Busaoo,  122 
Ifaorice,    Gen.,    on    Waterloo,   89; 

capabilities    of    tbe    breecbtoader, 

108;  caTalry,  111;   Ussoos  of  tbe 

past.  181 ;  regulations  of  1870, 188 ; 

Franco-German  war.  186;  *  Century  * 

papers,  190 
MazwelU  Sir  H.,  *  Life  of  Wellington,' 

89fiof0 
May,  Capt,  bia  *  Tactical  Batronaet 

of  1866,'  119,  145,  146 
Mayne,  *  Fire  Tactica,'  184 
Meade,  Gen.,  bia  taetios  at  Qattys- 

burg,  801 
Military  history,  importance  of  study 

of,  18,  47-50,  165;    WeUington  a 

student  of,  96 ;  English  study  of, 

171,   172;    best  way  of   studying, 

182-184 ;  taught  nowhere  in  Britiah 

army  except  at  Staff  College.  894 
Military  organisation,    a   sdeDce,  2, 

487 ;  importance  of,  488 
Military  periodicals,  lack  of,  in  Ea^- 

land,  896  note 
Militia  in  Boer  war,  422 
Mdtke,  Marshal  von,  few  "****nkTT  In 

campaigns  of,  8, 11, 18 ;  on  *  bigbest 

triumph  of  generalship.*  75;    his 

*  Influence     of     Fire-ams     upon 

Tactics,*  117;  on  infantry  tactics, 
119;  bis  strategy  compared  witb 

that  of  Federals,  267 ;  training  of 

tbe  soldier.  855 
Moore,  Sir  John,  at  Shomdifle  Camp, 

847.861 
Jloroi,  importance  of,  101,  878;   in 

tbe  American  Civil  war,  248;  of 

cooacript  armica,  879 
Moral  force,  compared  witb  pbyaiea). 
Napoleon's    dictum  on,  178,  1H9, 

812 
Mounted  Infantry,  necessity  for.  68  : 
infantry    drill-book    of     1889   on. 
108 ;  leasons  of,  in  American  Ciril 
wiir.  266 
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Napoleon.  40 ;  History  of  tb« 
Peninsular  War.  sbortcominga  of, 
88 ;  on  Buaaeo.  122 ;  opcratiooa  on 
tbeCoa.183 
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Napoleon  I.,  one  of  the  best  educated 
soldiers  of  bis  time,  8 ;  critioisms 
of   bis    marsbals,  7 ;    realized  the 
importance  of  India,  29 ;  dictum  as 
to  communications,  39 ;  Napier  on 
genius  of,    48;    enemy's    commu- 
nications, first  objective  of,  49 ;  his 
opinion  of  Wellington,  87 ;  on  study 
of  military  history,  170,  258,  807, 
312 ;  on  art  of  goyemment,  397 
Napoleon  m.,  success  in  1859  due  to 
Austrian    incompetence,    14;    dis- 
loyalty of  his  subordinates,  1870, 
211 
*  Nation  in  arms,*  advent  of,  2 
Navies,  cannot  bring  a  war  to  an  end 
without  the  help  of  an  army,  25, 
26;    not   an   infallible   safegoaxd, 
404 
New  Orleans,  British  defeat  at,  170, 

408 
New  Zealanders  in  Boer  war,  426 
Ney,  Marshal,  at  Bautzen,  76 
Niel,  Marshal,  on  tactics,  120 
Night  march,  Grant's,  at  Bpottsylvania, 

826 
Nivelle,  light  infantry  at  the,  850 


Oman,  Professor,  his  '  History  of  the 

Art  of  War,'  414  noU 
Omdurman,  Dervish  casualities,  889 
Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna,  157,  304 
Outposts  in  1870-71,  207 


Pakicnham,   Sir    E.    M.,  defeated    at 

New  Orleans,  170,  408 
Palfrey,  Gen.,  on  American  soldiers, 

226 
Panic,  rare  under  modern  conditions 

of  warfare,  65 
Paris,  Comte  de,   on  American  Civil 

war,  187,  194,  201,  289 
Parliament,  ignorance   of,  on    army 

matters,  428 
Peace,  disadvantages  of  a  long,  875 
Pedantry  of  German  writers  on  Boer 

war,  868 
Pendleton,  Gen.,  Lee's  artillery  chief, 

a  clergyman  before  the  war,  242 
Peninsular  war,  hampered  Napoleon*s 

operations  on  the  Continent,  30,  32 ; 

European  political  situation  at  begin- 
ning of,  91 ;  real  reason  of  British 

success  in,  127  ;  British  mistakes  in, 

408 
Plevna,  lesson  of,  16 ;  deadlock  caused 

to  Bussia  by  occupation    of,  33; 

Osman 's  attempt  to  break  investing 


lines,  157,  804 ;  an  ideal  battlefield, 

842 
Press,    comparison     between    Paris 

press,  1870,  and  Confedezate,  1864, 

21,  22 ;  German,  muzzled  in  1866 

and  1870,  22 
Prussia,  disasters  of  1806,  2 ;  study  of 

war  in,  4;    foolish   adherence   in 

1806  to  tactics  of    Frederick  the 

Great,  862 
Psychology  of  the  breeohloader  battle, 

412 


j  Quick   FiBiNe  field  gon,  change  in 
tactics  due  to,  78 


Raglan,  Lord,  tactics  of,  at  the  Ahua, 

136 
Bailways,    good    servants    but    bad 

masters  in  war,  88 ;    repair  of,  in 

American  Civil  war,  884,  287 
Reconnaissance,  more  diflioult  under 

modem  conditions,  78,  872,  419; 

first  duty  of  cavalry,  77 
Richmond,  sufferings  at  siege  of,  252 
Roads,  Grant  hampered  by  want  ol, 

in  the  Wilderness,  882 
Roberts,  Lord,  'Rise  of  Wellington,' 

89,    171;  his   march   onKoem- 

fontein,  870 
Roosevelt,  President,  on  British  officers, 

387 
Ross  of  Bladensburg,  Gen.,  capture  of 

Washington,  256 
Rough  Riders,  method  of  taking  cover, 

in  Cuba,  350 
Royal     United     Service    Institution, 

lectures  at,  166 
Russian    army,    learned    littie   from 

Franco-German  war,  362 
Russo-Turkish  war,  not  so  thoroughly 

studied    as    Franco-German,   341; 

mediocre  commanders  on  both  sides, 

401 


St.  Pbivat,  brief  account  of,  154>156; 

casualties  of  Prussian  Guard,  839 
Sea-borne  trade,  loss  of,  a  deadly  blow 

to  any  power,  37 
Seaton,  Lord  (Col.  Colbome),  anecdote 

of,  184 
S6gur,  Gen.  de,  on   Peninsular  war, 
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Sheridan,  Gen.,  on  the  army  of  the 

Potomac,  256 
Sherman,  Gen.,  ignorant  of  drill,  242; 

march  across  Georgia,  256 ;  at  Bull 
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Ran,  2<M ;  opinion  of  troops  in  Um 

Civil  war,  S08 
8borncliffe    CAmp,    Sir    J.    Moon'i 

training  of  troops  at,  A47,  801 
Rkirmithen.  attack  bj,  874 
Skobeleff,  Oen.,  well  acqoaintad  with 

Amerioan  Ciyil  war,  148,  MS ;  relied 

on  tha  bayonet,  150;  a  etodent  of 

biAtory.  368 
8moki»lee«  powder,  obangee  due   to, 

78 :  embarraMments  eaoeed  bj,  in 

Bo^r  war.  871 
Soldien*  batlleti  hate  been  known,  bot 

never  a  loldierB'  campaign,  886 
SooU,  Marahal,  anecdote  of,  177 
Hooth    Africa,    mistakes   of   British 

itatesmen  in,  888 ;  rains  of  Sooth 

African  eontingents,  in  Boer  war, 

426 ;  admirablj  saited  for  a  train- 
ing ground,  481 
RpaniHh-American     war,     Amsrioan 

opinion  on  Hantisgo,  14;  Dewey's 

▼ictory  at  Manila  not  followed  op. 

16 
SpotUyWania,  1864,  brief  seeoont  of, 

B1t2  §t  tq. 
Staff,    importance    of   a    tborooghly 

efficient,  C9,  401 ;  training  of,  898 ; 

failarf  of  English  in  Booth  African 

warm,  400 
Staff    Ctillege,    starred,    897;    onlj 

MtAbliKhroent  of  its  kind  in  British 

Kropirr,  400;  instmetion  at,  409 
Staff  ridi»4.  value  of,  48 
Sunton.  Lincoln's  SeeretAry  of  War, 

14.  240 
Siati«tics,  oomparatiTS,    of  different 

battle*,  878 
SteinmeU,  Oen.  too,  at  Spieheren, 

194 
Sternberg.  Coant,  book  on  Bosr  war, 

8H<| 

Stratagrm.  value  of.  178 

Strategy,  definition  of.  11 ;  should 
keep  pace  with  diplonaey,  17; 
influenced  by  politieal  and  ftnancial 
oonaiderationn.  'il ;  esael  meaning 
of.  3*J  :  principles  of.  40-49 ;  not 
mere  pe«ittntic  formula,  48 ;  bad, 
more  often  the  cause  of  dafeal  than 
bad  tiu'ticn.  4& :  the  great  end  of, 
4A ;  by  whom  should  it  be  learned  t 
4«;.  47  ;  the  more  important  half  of 
th<>  «rt  of  war,  894 

Stuart.  Gen.,  commands  Confsderale 
cavalry,  at  Brandy  Station.  970; 
Le«  allows  him,  before  Qeltysborg. 
to  MpanOe  from  the  main  body,  986, 
803 
Sommor  Night's    Drsun,*  mthing 


aHaek  on  Oeraian  tnetiot,  195, 187, 

140 
Sopports,  want  of,  al  SpoitsylTnnia, 

898;  at  the  Ahnn,  894 
Surprise,  the  foundation  of  strategienl 

combinations  of  the  pest,  80 ;  valtis 

of,  109 
*  Sweep  of  the  dragon's  wing,'  instnnoes 

of,  76 

Tachos,  lessons  to  be  learned  troin,  in 

Peninsular  war,  101 ;  sobstantinlfy 

,       same  as  in  days  of  Napoleon,  144 ; 

English  tezt-books  of,  166-169 ;  noi 

I      eseentiaUy  ohanaed  since  1870-71, 

888 ;  oontinentnl,  oot  of  date,  876 

Tactics,  grand,  armies  funoos  for 
their,  69;  of  the  defence.  84; 
I  distinction  between,  and  minor 
tacties,  167 

Tactics  of  the  three  arms,  70-86 ;  in 
Eoropean  wars  of  last  fifty  yeers, 
114;  in  Boer  war,  414 

Taylor,  Oen.,  on  straggling,  in 
American  CiTil  war,  904 

Tirah  campeign,  Taloe  of  eipefieace 
of.  879 

Torres  Vedras,  a  Oerman  stratsfisi 
on,  99;  an  instance  of  a  well- 
chosen  position,  881 

Training,  valoe  of,  not  appreciated 
before  1866  and  1H70, 8 ;  driU  books 
noi  sole  goides  for,  859 ;  in  British 
army,  neglected  till  recently.  898 

UinrsD  Simnci  If  aoaxhts,  writer  in, 
on  cayalrr,  100;  article  in, 
*  Sommer  Night's  Dream,'  195 

Upton,  Oen..  author  of  the  U.8.  in- 
fantry drUlbook.  150 

VirRAx.  fortifications  of,  15 
Vegrtius,  on  attack  formation.  184 
Verdy  do  Vemois,  Oen.,  co  Osrana 

tactics  in  1870.  149.  148, 147 
Victories  nullified  by  bad  stratsar,  45 
Vtlioen,    Oen..    on    qoalities  of   the 

British  soldier.  491  noU 
YionTiUe— Mara-laToor.      casoalties 

at.  94;  cavalry  at«  54. 119 
Volontc«r«.    relative    merits  of    pfo- 

fessional       and        onprofeaaiooal 
•       soldiers.  87;  task  of  British.  997; 

▼aloe  of.  885 ;  Brittth.  in  1899.  493 

.  WALrnsmm  expedition,  if  ■iini  essfiil. 
a  great  blow  to  Napoleon,  98; 
onfortonate  resolt  of,  170 
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War,  ft  matter  of  movement,  sapplj, 
and  destnietion,  1;  simpler  thui 
formerly,  2 ;  ai  a  seienee  not  f todied 
by  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  12 ; 
no  standard  work  on,  in  English,  12 ; 
interference  of  statesmen  in  oondnot 
of,  18, 14 ;  pre-eminently  the  art  of 
a  man  who  dares  take  risks,  45 ; 
deoisive  factors  in,  841 ;  not  an 
exact  science,  867 

War  Office,  results  of  civilian  element 
at,  408 

Waterloo,  departure  from  established 
principles  of  strategy  at,  involved 
great  risk,  48, 99 ;  literature  of,  89 ; 
British  line  at,  892 

Waterways,  safer  and  surer  than  rail- 
ways in  vrar,  84 

Wellmgton,  one  of  the  best  educated 
soldiers  of  his  time,  8  ;  preparations 
in  Portugal,  1809-11, 15 ;  dictum  of, 
that  the  *  result  of  a  battle  is  never 
certain,  even  with  the  best  arrange- 
ments,* 44 ;  underrated  till  tiie 
Peninsular  war  was  nearly  over,  87  ; 
oomparatlve  value  of  works  on,  89 ; 
realized  the  advantages  of  command 
of  the  sea,  92 ;  abused  by  the  press, 
94 ;  value  of  his  Indian  experience, 
95,  871 ;  his  strategy,  pre-eminently 
daring,  97-99;  his  tactics,  100, 102; 
skill  in  mystifying  the  enemy,  108 ; 
loyalty  to  his  superiors,  107 ;  criti- 
cisms of  his  generals,  170 ;  his  in- 
fantry tactics,  860 ;  on  staff  officers, 
898  ;  his  methods  ignored,  400 

West  Point,  excellence  of,  287 


•WildemeM  of  Viigiiiia,' 
in.  307-337 

Wilkinson,    ^naer,    onlj 
writer  to  appaeeiate  ' 
defence  of  «mpbes»  1ft 

William    L,  Bmperor    of 
statftfnna'^^fp  ol,  in  1866  Mnd 
28 

Wilson,  Oen.,  his  march 
bama  and  Georgia,  276 

Wilson,  Sir  B.,  anaodoie  of  Mi 
177 

Wisconsin,  supply  of 
Civil  war,  199 

Woerth,  a  Gterman  offiov  on,  S4i 

Wolseley,  Lord,  life  of  Miiltiiiniidl. 
90, 171 ;  onmoontedinfuitaTtUK 
military  history,  182;  *  fldilift 
Pocket-book,'  184 ;  on  Loe't  mif^ 
paign,  216 ;  Lincoln't  inliiiliiiB 
in  military  affairs,  240;  ngJmk 
244;  opportunities  of  eavabrte^p 
American  Civil  war,  246 ;  hit  lf| 
fluence  and  example,  891 ;  inentfB 
expenditure  on  practical  taUam 
896  ' 

Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  *  AehiawMnlilt 
CaviOry,'  171  ? 

Wood-fighting,  in  Fran/co-Qeriiiiii  ■<■  :^ 
208,  842;  the  WildemcM,  1861^ 
good  instance  of,  818  Si 

Wtlrtemberg,  Duke  of,  estimala  H  j 
casualties  at  St.  Privat,  155        ^  * 


Teomanbt  in  1899,  425 
York,    Duke    of,    British 
under,  1793,  80 
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Prwc  Book,  leilt  cd^cv  ii.  Ui 
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fK  FoKtiAKP  /\>l..i  y  AM 
i;  or.  Thirty-Hve  Vexr*'  Worn 
Triljc*  on  our  Norih-Wr»trrn 
India.  Hy  Ku  HAMr  N%%i 
K.  With  it^  l)lu«itration%  and 
..  \\i    net. 


Brig^ht — A  HisroMv  or  England, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Fkanck  BaioHT,  D.  D. 
Period    1.    Medimval  Monamcmyi    a.o. 

449-1485.    Crown  8vo.,  41.  M. 
Period  n.    Fbmsonal  Monamchy.    1485- 

1688.    Crown  8vu.,  51. 
Period  II L     CoNSTnvTiONAL  Monamcmy. 

1689-1837.    Crown  8vo.,  71.  td. 
Period  IV.     The  Geowth  of  Democeac^  , 

1837-1880.    Crown  8vo..  6f. 
Period  V.    Imperial  Reaction  :  Victoria, 

1880-1901.     Crown  Hvo.,  41.  6«f. 

Buckle. — HiSTOEv  of  CiyiLisAnoN 

IN  England.   By  HtNav  Thomas  Bucei.e. 

CahiHit  EdiHun,    3  vols.     Crown  8vo..  341. 

*  Silver  Library  '  Kdiitom,     3  vols.    Crown 

8vo.,  lof.  6f/. 

Burke.  —  A  Histoev  of  Spain, 
Feom  the  Eaeuest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Feedixand  the  Catholk. 
By  Ulick  Ralph  Buskk,  M.A.  Edited 
by  Mastin  a.  S.  Hums.  With  6  Maps. 
2  volt.    Crown  8vo.,  i6s.  net. 

Chesney. — Indian  Polity:  a  View  of 
the  Syaiem  of  Adminittratioa  in  IiMlia.     By 
General    Sir    Gftoaot    Chss^sy.    K.C.B 
With  Map  ihowing  all  the  Administrative 
Divisions  ol  British  India.    8vo.,  au. 

Creighton     (Mandp.m.,    late     Lord 

Bishop  of  London). 

A  HisroEY  of  the  Papacy  feom 
THE  Gee  AT  Schism  to  the  Sace  of 
iiOME^  1378-1517.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo.. 
5J.  net  each. 

QuEAX  Elizabbth,    With  Portrait. 

Croi»n  ^\•^).,  51.  net. 
/IisroE/CAL  Essays  anp  Peyieh s. 

Edited  by  Locisk  CarioHroN.      Crown 

8\-o.,  5J.  net. 
IIlSTOE.CAL       LxcrUEKS      AND      Al>' 

ntissKS.    Kditedby  l.ot  i%e  CsriffNToM. 

Crown  Mvo.,  51.  net. 

Dale. —  The  Pels*  pi  as  om  Eaui /s/i 
Co.s'snii  noxAL  H.sroMr.  H>  Ln.^ 
Dai.l.  Ute  Scholar  of  s<m)er\iUe  CoIIckt. 
Oxford.     Lro>*n  .hvo  .  ^i. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  Amy  Robsart« 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester:  U-m^ 

Jk  Kcpfj'it  of  ihf  "^^.i:».r  Hi<>t<>:ua!  W»iik 
entitled  '  l.occ-lr-".  C  inn.'Ti  » raitfi  '  if  1 1 
I  lilted  (>>  Fk%sk  i  Iti  I-*.!  )M.  l.tranj" 
of  the  1  amlirth  r.»' ■  .   li.  lu-..-*      I.,     ^tM  . 
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Falkiner  (C.  Litton). 
Studies   in  Irish   History  anl 
Biography^  Mainly  of  the   Eighteenth 
Century..     8vo  ,  lu.  6d,  net. 

Illustrations  of  Irish  History 
AND  TomcRAFHY,  Mainly  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  With  3  Maps.  8vo., 
185.  net. 

Freeman. —  The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy OF  Europe.  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.,  12s,  6d, 
Atlas  to  the  above.  With  65  Maps  in 
colour.     8vo.,  6s.  6d, 

Froude  (James  A.). 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  Svo., 
35.  6d.  each. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada, and  other  Essays.    Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6d, 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eightbbnth  Cbntury.  3  vols.  Cr.Svo., 
I05.  td. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Cbntury, 

Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Illustrated    Edition,       With     5     Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  16  other    Illustra- 
tions.    Large  Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 
*  Silver  Library  '  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The   Council  of   Trent,     Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 
Shok  t  Studies  onGrea  t  Subjects, 

Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     245. 

'  Silver  Library  *  Edition.    4  vols.    Crown 
8vo.,  35.  td.  each. 
C^iSAK  :  a  Sketch.     Cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of 

James  Anthony  Froudb.      Edited  by 

P.  S.  Allen,  M.A.      Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Gardiner  (Samuei.  Rawson,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.). 

History  of  England^  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  L  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603-1642.  With  7  Maps, 
10  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  1642-1649.  With  54  Maps  and 
Plans.      4  vols.      Cr.  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

A  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
AND  THE  Protectorate.  1649- 1656. 
4  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 


Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson, 

LL.  D.) — continued. 
The  Student's  History  c 
LAND.     With  378   Illustrations. 
8vo.,  gih  top,  12s. 
Also  in  Tkreg  Volumes^  price  41. 

Cromwell's  Place  in  H 
Founded  on  Six  Lectures  deliver 
University  of  Oxford.     Cr.  8vo., 

Oliver  Cromwbll,     With 
piece.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

German    Emperor's 
Speeches  :  being  a  Selectic 
the  Speeches,  Edicts,  Letters  andT 
of  the  Emperor  William  II.     Tran 
Louis  Elkind,  M.D.      8vo.,  i2j. 

German  Empire  (The)  of  T 

Outlines  of  its  Formation  and  Deve 
By  •  Veritas  *.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  » 

Graham. — Roman  Africa  :  5 
line  of  the  History  of  the  Roman 
tion  of  North  Africa,  based  chi« 
Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Re 
that  Country.  By  Alexander 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  30  repn 
of  Original  Drawings  by  the  Ant 
2  Maps.     8vo.,  165.  net. 

Greville. — A  /ournal  of  the 
of  King  Gborgs  IV.,  A'ing  Will 
AND  QUBBN  Victoria.  By  Char; 
Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the 
8  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Gross. —  The  Sources  and  j 

TURB    OF   EnGUSH    H  IS  TORY,    Ff 

Earliest  Times  to  about  14 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.     8vo.,  184 

Hart.  —  Actual     Goversme 

applied     UNDER    AMERICAN    Co.\ 

By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL 
fessor  of  History  in  Harvard  Ui 
With  17  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Crc 
75.  6d.  net. 

Hawtrey.— ^    Short   H/stc 

Germany.  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  H 
With  additional  Chapters  by  Am.^ 
Flattery.    With  3  Maps.    Cro\^-n 

Hill. — Three  Frenchmen  ai 
gal;  or,  The  Commercial  Ruin 
French  Settlements  in  1757.  E 
Hill,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Officer  in  charj 
Records  of  the  Government  of  Indi 
4  Maps.     8vo.,  7s.  6<f.  net. 
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Macaulay  (Lord) — continued. 
The  Works. 

'Albany*  Edition 


Lecky (William  Edward  Hartpole) 

HisTORYOP England  in  the  Eight- 
SENTH  Century. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s. ;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV..  1760-1784,361.;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  36*. ;  Vols.  VIL  and  VIII., 
1793-1800,  36J. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  ss.  net  each.  Irbx<and.  5  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  51.  net  each. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Ireland  :  Flood— Grattan-^'Con- 
nrll,    2  vols.    8vo.,  251.  net. 

History  of  European  Morals 
PROM  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

A  Survey  of  English  Ethics: 
Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the  *  History 
of  European  Morals*.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  A.  Hirst. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6i. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
BNCS  OP  THE  Spirit  op  Ration ausm  in 
Europe.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  xos.  net. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.    8vo.,  36s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  los.  net. 

Lieven.  —  Letters  of  Dorothea, 
Princess  Lieven,  during  her  Residence 
IN  London,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel 
G.  Robinson.  With  2  Photogravure  Por- 
traits.    8vo.,  14s.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 
The  Life  and 

Macaulay. 

'Edinburgh'  Edition.  10  vols.  8vo.,65.each. 

Vols.  I. -IV.    History  of  England. 

Vols.  V.-VII.  Essays,  Biographies, 
Indian  Penal  Code,  Contributions 
TO  Knight's  'Quarterly Magazine', 

Vol .  V  III .  S  PBBCHBs,  Lays  of  A  ncient 
Rome,  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By 
Sir   G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition.  5  vols.  Cr.8vo,25.6c/.each. 
Essa  ys  iviTH  La  ys  of  Ancient  Rome, 

etc.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6^. 
History  of  England.    2  vols.    Crown 

8vo.,  5s. 
Miscellaneous    Writings,    Speeches 

AND  Poems.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  td. 
The    Life    and    Letters    of   Lord 

Macaulay.    By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 

Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Works  of  Lord 


With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.  each. 
Vols,   I.-VI.      History   of  England, 

from  the  Accession  of  y AMES  tbs 

Second. 
Vols.  VII.-X.  Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.   XI.-XII.      Speeches,    Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  and  Indri. 


Cabinet  Edition.       16  vols.     Post  8m, 

History  of   England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the  Second. 
Popular  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 
StudinVs  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  12s. 
PtopU*s  Edition.   4  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  16s. 

*  Albany'  Edition.     With  6  Portraits.   6 

vols.    Lar^  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d.  oich. 
Cabinet  Edition.    8  vols.  Post  8va,  4&. 

*  Edinburgh  *  Edition.     4  vols.     8vo.,  6t. 

each. 
Library  Edition.    5  vols.     8vo.,  £^ 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
WITH  Lays  of  Ancient  Nome,  etc,  in  i 
volume. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  as.  bd. 

*  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  Poctrsit 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  *  Lays*.    Ci. 
8vo.,  3J.  td. 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 
Student* s  Edition,    i  vol.   Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

*  Trevelyan '  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  gj. 
Cabinet  Edition.   4  vols.   Post  8vo.,  24s. 

*  Edinburgh'  Edition.     3  vols,     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo.,  36s. 
Ess  A  vSy  which  may  be  had  separately, 
sewed,  6d,  each  ;  cloth,  15.  each. 

Frederick  the  Great 


Addiaon  and  Walpole. 
Croker's  Boawell's  johnaon. 
Hallam's       Constitutional 
History. 


Warren  Hastings. 

ithai 


(Two 


Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Olive 

Lord  Byron,  and  Tbc 
Comic  Dramatists  of 
the   Restoration. 


Writings, 


TheEarlofChatI 
Essays). 

Miscellaneous 
Speeches  and  Forms. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vole.     Post  8vo.,  241. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Mackinnon  Qames,  Ph.D.). 
The   History    of    Edward    the 

Third.    8vo.,  i8s. 
The  Growth  and  Decline  of  the 

French  Monarchy.    8vo.,  21s.  net. 
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McCUin*—C(hvsriTt/r/osAL  Law  /.v 

LL.D.,  Josiice  of  the  Sujvneme  Court  of 
l<Niri»    Crown  iSvo.,  jt.  m.  net, 

let. — MsiMST  nu  Fan  and  tms 
CM  Rsronfrwy.  By  Bri^narx^ 
MT,  With  Plimopavure  Portrmit 
tzs*  IW.  net* 

f^—THE     ConrSTiTUTfOJfAL     ffiS- 

wr  QF  MNGLANt>    sifice   the  Accesxton 

VfetlL     1760-1870.    BySirTHMMf^ 

wu  May,  K.C.B.  {Lord  Firnborough)* 

Cf.  $vo.,  fSr, 

Je  (Chahkes.  RD.). 

fiSTOMrOF  TNEMoMAm  imDSn  TNM 
EmrtMM.  8  volt.  Crown  8vo,,  3#.  bd,  «acb. 

Fail  of  tns  MomanMefubi /c: 
I  Hiktorv  oTthe  LtaX  Century  of  the 
ireAlLn.     tame.*  71.  6d. 

HrsTOMr  Of  RoM£,  from 
Uic  FooMlaiiofi  of  the  City  to  the  Fdl  of 
Atifiaptiiltt«f  »*c.  753-A.n,  ^jt.  With  5 
Ma|i«.    Crown  Svo.,  71,  fiitf, 

, —  The    Elummnts    oa 

C^mTiTimQHjhL  f/nWMr.    By 

» C  lioNTA^tfm,  H.A,   Crown  Svo.,  sr.  6d, 


L—r 

CM  or  rii 


V  /?    FXAC- 

ifif^r.     By 

f  it  i>  ,  PtofrftBor 

in  Purdue  Unj- 

Ity^  U.S.    Gtown  Ivo,.  5**  net. 

beinL — /nfT/fffVATtoyAL  I^w: 

J  «oU  f    Vol,  r  PsalS-    »vw**  I  Hi,  net, 

7V#    DMJiTMVCTJON   OF   THM 

BMFfMM  AMD    Tim  STCMY  OF  THM 

0^    C^^XlTAf^TiHOfLM    »r     THM 

TVFMS*     By  Enwr?i  pEAfts,  LL.B»     W»th 
)  Mmpm  mo4  1  llluttrftttona.    Hvo.^  i$r.  id, 

^crweU     and     Tre«lyan-  --  7>f« 

^MJ^AMft   HjSSJim   AMD   tHM   L&LLAMUS: 

m  Colacttoi  at  Uarabllilwd  Docttmcnti. 
Kiii^i   b^  Kdom   Pdwmt^   Mid   G.   M. 

Rmnktn. — TtfM   MAMgi^ss  d'Afcmjt' 

tiT  V       ^MP    RtCHAFD    7HB    SBtQUD.       By 

lU^utALO  KLLUkiit.     ivo..  tof.  61^,  net. 


Crown  tvo.t  6j. 
r//jr  /xr£F- 


Raosome. —  ^//^  J^^sm 

TLTTIO.VAL     GOKEFJ^MSLVT 

By  Cyril  RANfioitB,  lb{.A< 

Robinson*^Ct/*.i  -^.v/^i 

*^PA'r/f>A',       By     ALttHHT 
Crown  Svo.|  71,  6d.  net. 


Rowe.--7>/£    UuiTEiy  Statms  awp 
Porto  Rico.     With  Special  Reference  to 

the  Problem i>  arising  otit  of  oqr  Contact 
with  the  Spanish- American  CiviIUation.  By 
Leo  S.  Rowk,  Ph.  D.,  Member  of  the  Com- 
miiwton  to  Revise  and  Compile  the  Laws  of 
Porto  Rico  (I9ao-i9oi)»  Chainnan  of  tl*B 
POrto  R  i  can  Comm  iKsion  ( 190 1  - 1904) .  Cr< 
8vo.,  5^.  net. 
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Seebohm  {Frederjc,  LL*D,,F,S,. 

The  ENGLiSH  Fill  ace  CommljVitv^ 
With  13  Mapa  and  PLaies,     Svo.,  1^*  bd. 

Tribal  Custom  m  Anglo-Saxon 
Law  i  bcin^  an  Essay  supplemental  to 
(i)  *The  Englifth  Village  Commumty/ 
(a)     •  The    Tribai    System     tn    Waiei 

Tmf   TniHAt    SrsrF3t  fx    HUi 

bemi;*  part  of  an  Incjuiry  into  the  Structure 
Ai\4  McihoHii  of  Tribal  Society  With 
4n  Introductory  Note  on  the  Unit  of 
Family  Holdini;  under  Early  Tnhal 
Custom,     With  J  Maps.     Bvq,,  ijj.  6d, 

SmML—CAXTMACSAN^  TNM  CaFTH* 
ACimANS^  By  R,  Bdsworth  SwtTii,  M.A. 
WilLh  Maps,  Plans,  etc.     Cr,  8vo,.  ji,  firf. 

Stephens*  — -4  MisrvMr  of  thx 
F»ExxH  MMmLUTioN  By  H,  Homsi 
STri-MKNa.  8vo*  Vols.  Land  IL   i&t, 

Stubbs.  'NisraFY  of  thb  UmvsA 
SiT^&FDUBUN^    ByJ.  W,  Stum*. 

Stubbs    (WtLLUii     D,Dn    formciri 
Bishop  of  Oxford^ 
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LscrUMMS  0N  EVFOFFAN  M(STVFl\ 
iSS9-t64ft.     Svo.,  111.  M  CMt, 

SutberUmd—  Thf  HLKTOFr  of  Avs^ 

TWAUA    AMD    New   ZMALAMiK    &«»    t40^ 

•900.     By  Ai^aiajTBttK  Strrttutukxe^  11  A. 
mn4  Gaoitoi  Hirmixt^nn.  M^ 
8vo,,  ».  IM. 
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Taylor. — A  Studeih^s  Manual  op 
THE  History  of  India.  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.L    Cr.  8vo.,  71.  td, 

Todd.  —  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment IN  the  British  Colonies,  By 
Alphbus  Todd,  LL.D.    8vo.,  30s.  net. 

Treveljran. — The  American  Revo- 
lution, By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Part  I.,  8vo.,  131.  6</.  net.  Part  II.,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  215.  net. 

Cheap  Edition.    Vols,  i,  2,  3.    Crown  8vo., 
55.  net  each. 

Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Age 

of  Wycliffe.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.    8vo.,  151. 

Turner. — A  History  of  the  Colony 
OF  Victoria  from  its  Discovery  to  its 
Absorption  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  By  Henry  Gyles  Turner. 
With  Map  and  Plan.     2  Vols.     8vo.,  2W. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ^^^^ks 

Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Engush 
Constitutional  History,  Edited  by 
Henry  Oppley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  6*. 


Walpole  (Sir  Spencer,  K.C. 

History  of  England  fro 
Conclusion  of  the  Great  IVai 
TO  1858.     6  vols.     Crown  8va,  • 

The  History  of  Tweni 
Years  (1856-1881).  Vols.  1.  j 
1856-1870.     8vo.,  24s.  net, 

Willoughby. — Political  Th 
OF  THE  Ancient  World.  By  ' 
W.  WiLLouoHBY,  Ph.D.  Cr.  8vo., 

Willson. — Ledger  and  Swoi 

The  Honourable  Company  of  Mert 
England  Trading  to  the  East  Indit 
1874).  By  Heckles  Willson. 
numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrati 
vols.     8vo.,  215.  net, 

Wylie  Qames  Hamilton,  M.. 

History     of     England 
Henry  IV,    4  vols.     Crown  8v 
I.,  1399-1404,  los.  6d,     Vol.  U 
1406,  15s.  (out  of  print).     Vol.  II 
1411,  15s.     Vol.  IV.,  1411-14x3, 

The  Council  of  Constance 
DBA  TH  OF  John  Hus,    Cr.  8vo. 


Military  and  Naval  History  and  Soienee. 

{For  Works  [by  E.  L.  An  wood,  A.  Campbell  Holms,  W.  J.  Lovett  ami  T.  H.  \ 
on  Naval  Construction  see  Messrs.  Lonf^mans  &*Co.*s  Catalogue  of  Scinitific  Works, 


Allgood.  —  China  War,  i860  : 
Letters  and  Journals.  By  Major- 
General  G.  Allgood,  C.B.,  formerly  Lieut., 
ist  Division  China  Field  Force.  With 
17  Maps  and  Plans  and  24  Illustrations. 
Demy  410.     125.  6d.  net. 

Battine. —  T/ie  Crisis  of  the  Co.v- 

FEPF.RACV :  a  History  of  Gettysburg  and  the 
Wilderness.  By  Cecil  Battink,  Captain, 
15th  King's  Hussars.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  (Battle  Flags  of  the  Confeder 
acy)  and  6  Maps.     8vo.,  165.  net: 

Corbett  (Julian  S.). 

Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy: 
with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a  Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  165. 

The  Successors  of  Drake.  With 
4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12 
Maps  and  Plans.     8vo.,  215. 

England  in  the  Mediterranean  : 
a  Study  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
British  Power  within  the  Straits,  1603- 
1713.      2  vols.      8vo.,   24s.   net. 


Casserly.  —  T//e    Land    o 

Boxers;  or,  China  under  the  All 
Captain  Gordon  Casserly,  Indi^ 
With  15  Illustrations  and  a  Plan 
los.  6d,  net. 


Churchill  (Winston  Spencei 

The  River  War  :  an  Hi 
Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the 
Edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes 
With  22  Maps  and  Plans.  Med 
I05.  6d,  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Mai 
Field  Force,  1897.  With  ] 
Plans.     Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

London  to  Ladysmjth  vi 
TOR  I  A.     Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Lan   Hamilton's    March, 

Portrait      of     Major-General 
Hamilton,    and    10    Maps     an- 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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All^  —  Tns    Boo  a-    of    tne  \ 
By  the  Hon.  t,  F.  FfctHANtt  s,  I 
m  Bucks  V.RX.    With  54  Plaict 
[  tio  Dift^am*.    ^vo.,  tu.  bd.  net.  I 

lilton* — MiSTOMiCAL  Mkcomd  of 

WMt^Tii  {Ktvc*s)  flifssAMJ,  from  a.o.  1715 

1900^    By  Cotofid  Hie>titv  Black- 

isim   Hamilton.   M.A^   Chxm  Church, 

wd:  Uie  Cominnfidini;  ihe  Rrgrmcni. 

toll  II  fhoiogtsvure  PUtc«,  15  CotouTc4 


Lynch.—  7>^^    iVxX   OF   THK  CiVil 

SATtam  t  Mijvt;  s  Rmcomu  of  *  A  F^^m 

DE¥iL*S*  EirMMiMNCMS  WlTtf   77i«  AluM 

hv  CmxA.     By  Gkokoe   Lv?<cjt,      Widi 

Ponrail  and  11  I lly«t rations.  Crown  Kvo., 
6s.  (Id. 

Pavne-Gallwejr,  —  T^ijc   dtossnoi*^ 

v%h  CoDiitiuctior),  [fifttory   «fid 
Ni  icft.       With    4    Tft:4ti«ic  on  thr 

H;«liHyt  iitict  Catapult  of  U^e  Ancietrtt^  By 
Sir  Rali*h  pAVM-'OALi-^rv,  Bart.  WiiJi 
120  1lluKtrition«,     M^ium  410^  6jf*  tie 


nox    oi'    Rankin.—^  Subaltsrn's  LEm^its 

w»     A^m\'       JO   if  IS    WfFM.      (Th«    Boer    W«f,)      By 


h.D.      iivo.,         RRtiiHALt*  Ramkjk, 


LtctiL'Col  G.  ¥.  H-  UtS0hm%oH,  Auihoi 

'StCM^rw^l  JjtckAOJi  And  the  Ainieitcan 
%^l  W«f/  rtc,  Kdttrd  hy  Ci|^^  i.  .  ..  . 
|At.«^04  u,  r>  S.u     With  i  Ml 

r^FicM  Man^haJLordkcL       .      .  . 
Pimrait  of  the  Atithiit  And 


Sherston  and  Shadweli— ^^r^  /i 

A  mi  LP  70  St  jiKMM^.  sMth  Numcfi>xj»  S< 
tionsi  to  TACtica)  Hchcn»t*.  and  14  Mip 
By  Majoi  J.  SlifKsicJ\,  U.H,0,.  the  Rifle 
I'^iM^^lc,  Ulr  |).A,A.Ci  h*t  liihtructtatn  and 
r  L.  J.  SwArmicM.,  LAticjifihlre  Kti«i- 
iite  n.A.A.G.  for  tJifctruciicin.  Fourth 
Ltlktion,  Rrvi&4'd  iihd  FnlAfj^cd*  hv  Mi 
HtiAJiwrLi,,  i  voU.  &VO.  (VoK  1*  Te 
VoL  IL  Maps. I     51.  neL 


^t.—ai^h*i^U'DMAAJW    AMMOm-     rhQmmn.-CiiiKA  ANDTNE Pbl^ElisT 
Tf.Kx    jJid^    Ouj^m    and    Ptoiije**.       By        ,  Nt,„tivc  of  ihu  Outbf^k  of  190C1.     By 

H.  C.   TH0iie4>»(«      With  1  MApi  and  49 


Lict^u  Colonel  lltHMi  \%\  L,  Hme  (Uitr) 
Boy  at  Atullcfy.    9iij.,  91.  nei. 


THOueo^t* 
MItiiiritioina.     giro.,   loi.  AdL  n«iL 


I  Hoeiug.  —  iM^viXfEs     coNCMMm^G    Thuillier*— r//jr  PErmnpiLxs  ofLaM 
TNg  T4Cifci  OF  fff/t  Fi  W9M,    By  FniT*  :      DMFmMM,  AX0  rmrr  '.  --.-- 

Hr.i  Nrr       With  I  Skcuh  in  the  Text  and  5  '      C^NDnfOJVJ  QF  T^  EC, 

Map^  Trar.UAtedbyCdt>tAinfLtl.B0WE1L         F.  TwuiLUia,  R.E.  :-   .^  , ^^u^ 

ftv^;^  i|i«  ncf.  *  I      A^^  Diagrains,    Svi^*,  tat.  6wl*  net. 


I  Jacksoo-— iSm/rjtiK4jLJL  Jaocsomanb 

THM  A  UMMfCAN  C  t  VtL  Wam,  By  Ueut.  -  Co! . 
O.  F  R.  HaMittiiaoT4,  With  2  Port:tAi|A  and 
J  J  Um^  and  I'tanA,  a  vots.  Ci .  i^vo^,  1^*  net. 


V 1 1 U e  r &— /Virr    ^# r/f t/ir ;    Throe 

^lotiihk  wiih  the  Beftiegera.     A  Diunial  <if 
Occunct«u.    By  Inapt  mc  Vrixmji*..    With 
J5  ItlynliAtionn*  J  F^c-iitniilc*  Aiid  a  Mi 
Sm,  71.  CttI  net. 


KAjre  and  Malleson*— iSf/^n^r  cij^ 

JflUM  W.  luhYt  and  Colonel  O,  B,  MaU^s- 
Willi  Analytical  Indcn  and  Mapa  and 
i  vola.     Cfo%rn  Svq,^  31^  6id,  cacfa. 


^umsden's  Horse,  Ihe  History  of. 

^  Eiiiidl  by  H.  tL  h.  FaAa^a,    W  ith  a  Ma^« 
snd  fUtfacfiMa  Pontaha  aad  llhntraiiofift  in 

th^  Test-     4if>.«  lit.  Act. 


WelUngt/^n,—tirM  of  thm  £>M 
PF    tf'MUJjmrwt.      By   the   Rev.  Q» 
GxJUti,  M.A.    Cto«^  tiroi.,  $<*  ^ 


Djr:»u€i^JVJ  :  ihi  Record  of  a  Cava 
11 14- nt  during  the  Bof    ^' 
iirut^^Colonvl  J.  ^ 
Tttiiiiy  Colkjrc.  Can;  U-  .^ . 
DraiBoofia.    With  Map  ar 
from  PhotogtaphA.    B'vo., 
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Anstruther  Thomson.  —  Eighty  \ 

Years'  Rbminiscrncbs.  By  Colonel  J, 
Anstruther  Thomson.  With  29  Por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
2 IX.  net. 

Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional IVoRKS,  Edited  by  Jambs  Sped- 
DiNO.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £^  4i. 

Bagehot — Biographical  Studies, 
By  Walter  Baoehot.    Crown  8vo.,  y,  6d, 

Bain. — Autobiography,  By  Alex- 
ander Bain,  LL.D.  With  4  Portraits. 
8vo.,  145.  net. 

Beardsley. — The  Last  Letters  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Gray,  Priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo., 
5s.  net. 

Bowen. — Edivard  Bowen:  a  Me- 
moir, By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen. 
With  Appendices,  3  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  2  other  Illustrations.    8vo.,  125.  td.  net. 

Carlyle. 

Thomas   Carlyle:  A   History  of 
his  Life.    By  Jambs  Anthony  Froude. 
1795- 1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  71. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  7*. 

My  Relations  ivith  Carlyle.  By 
James  Anthony  Froude.  Together 
with  a  Letter  from  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1886.     8vo.,  25.  net. 

Colville.  —  Duchess  Sarah  :  being 
the  Social  History  of  the  Times  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  one  of  her  descend- 
ants (Mrs.  Arthur  Colville).  With 
10  Photogravure  Plates  and  2  other  Illus- 
trations.     8vo.,   185.  net. 

Creighton. — Life  and  Letters  of 
Mandell  CREiGinox,  D.D.  Oxon.  and 
Camb.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London.  By 
His  Wife.  With  8  Portraits  and  3  other 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     8vo.,  285.  net. 

Crozier. — A/y  Inner  Life  :  being  a 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
LL.D.     8vo.,  145. 

Dante. — The  Life  and  Works  of 
Dante  Allighieri  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia '. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.     8vo.,  12s.  td. 


Danton. — Life  of  Danton.  By  A 
H.  Beesly.    With  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.,6s. 

Davenport- Hill. — Memoir  of  Rosa- 
mond Davenport-Hill.  By  Ethel  L 
Metcalfe.  With  4  Portraits.  Croi*-n8va, 
25.  6d.  net. 

De  Vere. — Aubrey  De    Vere:  a 

Memoir  based  on  his  unpublished  Diaries 
and  Correspondence.  By  Wilfrid  Waed. 
With  2  Portraits  and  2  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  145.  net. 

Erasmus. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8vo.,  3J.  6d. 
The  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  ar- 
ranged in  Order  of  Time.  Englisli 
Translations  from  the  Early  Correspond- 
ence, with  a  Commentary  confirming  the 
Chronological  arrangement  and  supp^rinf 
further  Biographical  matter.  By  FtAycis 
Morgan  Nichols.  2  vols.  8va,x8s.nct 
each. 

Faraday. — Faraday     as     a    Dis- 

COVSRBR.      By   John    Tyndall.     Crow 

8vo.,  y.  6d. 
Finelon  :     his      Friends     and    his 

Enemies,  1651.1715.     By  E.   K.  Sandeis. 

With  Portrait    8vo.,  105.  6rf. 
Fox. —  The    Early    History   ot 

Charles  James  Fox.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  G.  O.  Trevelvan,  Bart.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bi. 
Grey.  —  Memoir    of    Sir    George 

Grey,    Bart.,    G.C.B.,    1799-1882.     By 

Mandell    Creighton,    D.  D.,    late   Us^ 

Bishop    of    London.        With     3     Portraits. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Hamilton.— Z//^iff  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3vds. 
155.  QjLch.    Addendum.     8vo.,  6d.  sewed. 

Harrow  School   Reg^ister  (The), 

1 801- 1900.  Edited  by  M.  G.  Dauglish. 
8vo.      los.  net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Claii 
Marshman.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Haweis. — My  Musical  Life.  By  the 
Rev.H.R.HAWEis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net 

Higgins. — The  Bernards  ofAbing- 
ton  and  N ether  Winchendon:  a  Family 
History.  By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins.  4 
Vols.  Vols.  I  and  2,  Svo.,  215.  net;  Vok 
3  and  4,  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Hiley.  —  Memories  of  Half  a 
Century.  By  Richard  W.  Hiley,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Wighill,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorks. 
8vo.,  155. 
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Kielmansegge.    Diary  oh  a  Jom- 

\Mr  JO  E.s\,i..i\D  w  THR  Yraks  1761- 
1762.  By  Count  Fredekilk  Kiki.man- 
«ri.cjL.  With  4  IlluHtrationH.  Crown  hvo. 
St.  net. 

Luther.  —  Ljaf.    of   Luthek.      By 

Jl'iii-ii   Kostlin.     With    62    Illuttrationi 
and  4  KacMiniiicb  of  MSS.    Cr.  8vo.,  jj.  td. 

Lyall.      7///1  LiFS  OF  Ens  A   i.vAi.i., 

(Ada   lllcn    havly.)      By   J.   M.   Kslkm  1. 
\\ith  1  I'uriraiiH.     Cru\Kn  Mvu.,  5^-  "**<■ 

llacaulay.  -  -  TV/A  Lh-h  asd  Lftikks 

OF  Lord  Mac AV Lay.     By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  U.  TRevELVAN.  Bart. 

Pofulaw  Editum.     1  vol.    Cr.  8vo..  ii.td. 

Student' I  Kditum      1  vol.     Cr.  Hvo.,  6j. 

Cahtntt  KdtttoH.     2  voU.     Pon(  Hvo.,  liJ. 

* Edtnhuwgk' Edition.  ivoU.  8vo.,6j.cach 

Lthrary  Edition.     2  voIh.     Kvo..  jfu. 

Marbot.      TV//.   Mfmoir.\   #»>    ina 

H  ««>.v  ;»if  M.iKtit^r.     2  voU.     Cr.  S\o  .  71. 

Max  MuUer(F.} 

Tf/E     i.lhF     ASD     LurihKS     Oh     THh 

RhiMi  Ho.y.  ER:it/*R/cti  .W.rr  MCllrr. 
Lditcd  by  \\\*-  Wife  With  Photogravure 
ffirtratfo  and  other  IMu^trattiuis.  .tvoU., 
?*\o..  J2J.  net. 

My  Al' n^h.-OiiKAr/iv :  a  Fra^tncnl. 

W  ith  ft  I'lirtrait!^.     Mo.,  i.>j.  6./. 
Artn  Lasg  Sym-,     Second  Series. 

tlvci  .   liJi.  f>i. 
Ch irs   hROM  A    (f  F  FMA.y   ll'OK  AW  //»'/•. 
Vul.  II.   Biii»;rj|iliK2l  linsiy^.  Cr.  S\o..  51. 

Morris.  -  7>/A  /..VA  OF  ll'iiLlA.\t 
JdoRR/i.  B>  j.  W.  Mai  KAii.  With  2  i'nr- 
irait%  and  })  other  llIuMr-itioii*.  Ij\  h.  il.  Ni.m, 
etc.     2  vuU.     I.2r»;r  Cro\%ri  tMi.,  nu.  rtrt. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.     Mv    Wilkins  iW   H.i. 


Romanes. — Ths  Lifr  asd  Lkttrxs 
OF  George  yoHX  Aomaxes,  M.A.,  LL.D.t 
F.fl.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  hit  Wira. 
With  Foruait  and  a  Illuitrationt.  Cr.  8vo., 
5J.  net. 

RuSSelL — Sli'AL10lYF/K!.D  ASl>  iTS 
OwsKRS.  By  CciNKTANci:  Lady  RrASLi-L, 
of  Swallowfield  Fark.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portrait*!  and  36  other  IlluMrationn.  4to., 
gilt  edgeN  421.  net. 

Seebohm.—  TheOxforp  Refvrmems 
-JoHS  Coijsr,  Erasmus,  a  ad  7'homas 
More  .-  a  Hittory  of  their  Fellow -Work. 
By  Fkbdbric  Sbbbohm.    Mvo..  121.  (n/. 

Shakespeare.  -  Octlisks  of  the 

Life  OF  SH.iKRM'KARH.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
WKLi.-FHiLLirpft.  With  lUustfationi  and 
FaCHimileii.     3  voU.     Royal  Mvo..  211. 

Tales  of  my  Father.— Hy  A.  M.  F. 

Crown  hvo.,  6s. 

Tallentyre.— 7//A    //'.  j/a.v  ot-   fhe 

S  A  LOSS,  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  (i.  Tai.i.ksmki  .  With  11  Phuiugravure 
Portraits     hvo..  loi.  t>d,  net. 


Verney.    Mt  vc 

/.'  K\.        Ctiliil'ilcil 
llliisl:atcd     t)>     ihr 
lldiiHi,  Hulks        li\ 


.•>  .s.*.  y\:hysTii  O.v 

In  in.     thr     Pa|tri<«    and 

Pii:waii«    al    Cla>diMi 

1   M  ^M  »  s     P\K1  III  Sdl-I 


Vll«N»\         .irili        M^H(>\KII         M.        V»NM\ 

.Xbfid^cil  unil  L  hra}*er  l.iiitinn  With  24 
Pmtraito.      2  vi>i<>.      Cruvvii  "^vi'.,  \t.\.  nrt. 

Victoria,    Queen,    i^kj  ii>»i       Hy 

Ki^iMHii  K.  M'liMis.  M.V.(».  F.S.A. 
With  PhuiM^iavurc  Portrait.  Croun  h%o  , 
^\\\  tup,  Si    net. 


A.   M.    I-  .  .\u!hor  ot   '  Foii-:,:ii  Ctmrt^  jnd 
f-ftrrii^ri  llnnir^'       (.  i'i%t  n  ■*'.  i>.,  '  i 

Paget.  Mt  »''  ■  ■  ■  AM'  /  .'  :  .  h  S  N  I  '^ 
Sifi  y  \MHi  i'At.r:.  Idited  i  ■•  *^:ir»iis 
pAiiti.    fiiir    iif    hi-.    M.in>>.      \\   !h    r->rtijit 

RAmakrishna 


// 


.S.4l..\'.%         lU    tl.r     HniUl     M.i;      1-.     NUx 

Rochester,    and    other    Literary 

Rakct  of  the  Court  of  ChArln  IL.  with 
•ome  Account  of  their  Surrounding!.     \^\ 

the  Auihur  nt  '  I  l:r  1  iir  >r  *<'i;  Kitnlni 
I»gh>,  'Ilir  1  ilr  ••!  J  Yxx  rtt.  W.lh  is 
IfiffTraitk       Hwt.,  |fi|. 


/     (^>;  FA  \  /'}  is  K  .ir.ilmt 

M.ililil.1.  0..rir'.  I  Mrn"-.!  *  j!il  N.ir.»j\. 
.1  !•!  I'rrKi  *>«  •>!  I  itr.f.  lii;t  f  jtnd  hr 'and 
Willi    J    r..i!-i:^    .4!-.d    47    .'IIt-     Mlii^liJ 

ll.iV.S  ."    \i''.  ■» .  ■■        \*   \ 

/-'!.*      /.;■.•        .'       i.\       (  .\i  A,  *t  .v/;* 

V-^.'^  >•  ;  !■  t  I'..:.?'  1.1.  l.-*..:T  ol 
(ifi'!*;i  1..  .i-i!  i  I  :  V.  ••rrr*;  ■■■  .!r:'.«.c  *»ith 
P!  :  I  t  '  s-..;»,:  I....-  •  K  ■  ij:-r:.a:ck 
W'fi  -'I  I'  ■  I'-  i"  .1  ■■?' n  I  !!■.:•>!  ;a!Mi»'* 
r    ■        !■• 

.     .n.:ccn- 

J-    I     «-<f'ir!iiiir 

I   Mr:    I     if    j'd 

:j  !*    a!ii|     •••'  r: 


1.1    ' 


t     ..V  \.-  .'    / 

I.  ii:-»       '.         !     (11  I  f  ,:i       I 

lM::r  With      «.•     1. 


llluHtratiOMs 


*>%t> ,  I  .'J    (-.f.  nrt. 
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Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.    By  Sir 

Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 
Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.     With  6 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 
The   Rifle  and   the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.    With  6  lUusts.    Cr.  8vo.,  31. 6<f. 

Ball  (John). 
The  Alpine  Guide,   Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  W.  A.  B.  CooLiDOE. 
Vol.  I.,  Thr  Western  Alps:  the  Alpine 
Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon 
Pass.    With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  i2x.  net. 
Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 

SciRNTtFlC,  FOR  TraVBLLRRS  IN  THE 
Alps:  being  a  Revision  of  the  General 
Introduction  to  the  *  Alpine  Guide  '. 
Crown   8vo.,   35.   net. 

Bent. — The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shonaland  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  j.  Theodore 
Bent.  With  1x7  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 
A  For  AGE  IN  the  *  Sunbeam*  ;  Our 
Home   ox   tub    Ocban  for    Elbvbn 

MOWTHS. 

Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  td. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    With  66  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Popular  Edition.     With  60  Illustrations. 
4to.,  td.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.     With   37  Illustrations. 

Fcp.,  2s.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,   15.  cloth. 
In  the  Trapes,  the  Tropics y  and 

THR  •  KoARi.w.  Forties'. 

Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  td. 

Cockerell. —  Travels  in  Southern 

EUROl'E  AM)  THR  LEVANT,  181O-1817.       By 

C.  R.  Cockerell,  Architect,  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Samuel  Pepys  Cockerell. 
With  Portrait.     8vo.,  km.  td.  net. 

Fountain  (Paul). 
The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests 
OF  North  America.    With  a  Preface  by 
W.  H.  Hudson,  Author  of  The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata,'  etc.     8vo.,  gs.  td.  net. 


Fountain  (Paul) — continued, 
TiiE  Great  Mountains  An 
Pa  rests  of  South  A  merica  .  With  Por- 
trait and  7  Illustrations.  8vo.,  los.  (M.iMt 
The  Great  North-  West  amd 
THE  Great  Lajcb  Region  of  Sotrn 
America.    8vo.,  105.  bd.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,3l(£ 

The  English  IN  THE  IVest Indus: 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  IDottfr 
tions.  Crown  Svo.,  25.  boards,  as.  6^  doAi 

Grove. — Seventv-onr  Days*  CAUh 
1NG  IN  Morocco,  By  Lady  Grove.  W4 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  lUostrarai 
from  Photographs.     8vo.,  71.  td,  net 

Ha^^gard. — A  Winter  Pilgrimage: 
Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyproi, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1900.  By  H.  lUon 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Pbolo- 
graphs.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Hardwick. — An  Ivory  Trader  a 
North  Kenia  :  the  Record  of  an  Expdi> 
tion  to  the  Country  North  of  Mount  Keni 
in  EsLst  Equatorial  Africa,  with  an  account 
of  the  Nomads  of  Galla-Land.  By  A. 
Arkell-Hardwick,  F.R.G.S.  With  2J 
Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a  Mip- 
8vo.,  izs.  td.  net. 

Hart. — Tno  Ar(;o\.uts  /.v  .SVj'- 
By  Jerome  Hart.  With  36  Full-pagt 
Illustrations.     Large  crowTi  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Havell. — A  Handbook  to  Acra  as? 
THR  Taj,  Siaaxdra,  Fatehfir-sikri  .<-'? 
THE  Neighbourhood.  By  E.  B.  Haveil 
A.R.C.A.,  Principal,  Government  School  of 
Art,  Calcutta,  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  l'"i- 
versity.  With  14  Illustrations  from  Pho?o- 
graphs  and  4  Plans.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net 

Howitt — Visits  to  Remark.ablf. 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields.  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetiy.  By  William  Ho^itt. 
With  80  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  3s.  ^' 

Knight  (E.  F.). 
South  Africa    after    the    Wak. 

With  17  Illustrations.  8vo.,  los.  td.  net 
The  Cruise  of  the  '^  Faixos' :  a 
Voyage  to  South  America  in  a  30-To- 
Yacht.  With  2  Maps  and  13  lllustrs- 
tions.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The  'Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  is 
a  Three-Tonncr.  With  10  FuUpo^ 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  td. 
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lit  (E*  F.) — iOttirnu£(i. 
'£  Cmvisk  of  tnm  '  Alertm  * :  the 

c  of  1  Search  for  1  rea^fc  on  the 

Inland  of  Trinidad.     With  2  MapK 
I J  niuMiation*.     Crown  Svo.»  jj.  &i. 

Jmmes  Empimes  Meat:  a 
Ef riti%«  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Ttbei,   Baltthtan.  Lmd^k,  Gilgit, 
the   adioming   Countnes,      With   a 

mp  and  %  4  1 11 11  ttrntionft,    Cr.  8vo. »  ^s.  6*i. 

ud  C!uttcrbucfc.— B.C.  1887  : 

*AMMUtlX  BMiTiSH  COLUMBtA.    By  J.  A. 

a^d  W»  |.  CLUTTEiBUc^.   With  Map 
J^  ftttifttiationiw     Crown  Mvo.,  jj,  6ff. 

-  AxMKNtA  :     Travels    and 
By  H*  F.  B,  LvNLN,     With  ig? 
at    (iOfne    in    tintst    reproduced 
Pli6)iogTaphi    and    Sketches    by   the 
.  t6  Mapa  and  PUn»,  a  Bibliography « 
a     Map    of   Armenia    and    adjacent 
«  vda,     MediuBi  Hvo,^  gilt  top. 


— DUM  Fii(ST  CitOSSiNG  Of 
Q$MMfttdJm.  EyFaitrriop  Nf%MSBf4.  With 
14)  nttwtfation*  and  a  Map.    Crown  8vo., 

S'Ai^  MssArs  ON  Na* 
'M  >  .^UM  LifM,    By  Stawliy 

'-CLtmniNC    iN  THM    BKiTtSH 
Hums.    By  W,  P.  HAftKarr  Surrw,    With 
tWamittona  and  Hutnerous  PlaniL 
^Plft  r  S^nLASD^     tfifno.,  JJ.  net. 

11.    ii^ALMM  Aim  /MMLaNB.      tfimo., 
11.  tmu 


Spender.— J>fr'£?    lV/^'TMMs  /n  Mom 

Wa  V :  beinf  an  Account  of  Two  Holiday 
ftpeni  II     '-^  l^oes  and  in  SMgh  Driving,* 

and  in  Expediuon  (q  the  Lappn. 

By  A,  I. .  r .,. .  , ,  itv i- E V PEL R,     W ith  40 1  Jluitm* 
tions  from  Photographs,     t^vo.,  lof.  61^.  net. 

Stephen.  ^  The   Pla  y-  Ground  _ , 
EuRoi'S.    (The    Alpa).       By    Sif    LisLti— 
SrepiifiH,   IC.C.B.      With   4   niuBtrationiN 

Crown  Svo.,  31,  6rf. 

StutJield  and  Collie-— C/./jr^  vi.v4 

£jr/xi>ff.-<  TMAT  /A^  Tim  Cajqadian  RoCitiB 
By    HuoH  E.  M.  Stutpield  and  J,  Noi 
MAn  CoLLt¥.t   F,R.S.      With   2  Maps, 
Full -page    tllu&tration&,   and  56    Half-pag 

tllutitTaiions.     J^vo,,  lis,  6cl.  ntrt 

Sverdnip.  —  Neh     La^^p:     Fou 

VcftfA  in  the  Arctic  Regions*  By  Ort 
Sv£Rr»ittH\  Tfanitlaied  Ironi  the  No 
wegian  by  Ethf.l  Harkift  Hf ar.**.  Wilj 
expiates,  16/  r]lit!«trattnn»  (4  Mapi)  ifi  \% 
llif  Text,  and  4  Toldinibf'uyt  MapN>  3  volj 
Svo.,  361.  net. 

Three   in    Norway.     By  Two  of 

Them.     With  a  Map  and  59  Tlluatrmtiona, 
Crown  8vo.,  u.  bcl«rd^  u,  6*i.  cloth* 

TyndalLHJoMW)* 

The  GtACiSMS  c?f  thm  Airs.    Wit 
&t  ntuilraliQcia,    Cfown  Svo.,  6t*  6tf* 

HOUMS  OF  EXJLEC/SM  W  THM  AlM 
With  7  tlluftialionA*    Cr*  8vo.,  6t<  Qil^  1 


Sport  and   Past! me. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY- 

liy  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF   BI  Al  1  URT,  IC,G„ 
and  A,  E.  T.  WATSON. 


fCffM/f  r.     By  C.  J,  Ix>NGMAK  and  1 

'   M,  W^ At. mown.     With  Contf i button «  by  | 
t.J^H,  V*tM;;ounl   l)$J  Kin,  rtf.,     With 
'ilaf««  J  J  PUte*  and   lyt  Illufttratton*  in  ' 
t  Test*    Ctoi^n  MvD.,  cloth,  61.  n«t ;  hill- 
it  Willi  gilt  top.  9».  net.  1 


M/G    GAME    SHOOTING. 


% 


^'ii IE  TICS, 

hmm^9i.     With 

ElAtTV 


By 

thaftrt 


ttfi    A(hJrt^c»  ' 


Vol  L  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Cofitfilitttkm*  by  Sir  SAitlvmi.  W, 
BARRt,  W.  C.  OlWlLL,  F.  C.  %% 
«tc.  With  an  Pbtv*  and  57  XVl\^^ 
in  the  Tr»t,  Crown  Sv-o.,  cloihj 
hml^bound*  with  fill  top,  ^r,  net. 


sod  ati  Inuoinctioii  by  Sir  RKKAiii3  Wtn. 
wmm  (Lord  Ai  v r ■  it*  i n t  Wi ih  t -1  Flaici 
mnd  J7  ttltt*!  Cr,  ivo,, 


Vol    H,      r  -^^     ASIA,   AMI  THI 

ARCTIC  s,       With    Contriti 

uoni     by  ..^t.«.i.'C«lcin«i     R.     Hitli 
pEwcY.    M^lor    hiMWtmm    C    ftei 

Pi  Rt  \ ,  rtc.  Wiiii  ty  Ptftica  md  96  n 

Ira  I  Text.    Crown  Mfo.« 

fti.  iKiund,  with  giti  top,  01. 1 
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Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT.  K.( 
and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


BILLIARDS,  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  II  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
61.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascblles.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  51  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


CYCLING.     By  the  Earl  of  Albe-  i 

MARLE  and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19  I 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  I 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  65.  net;  half- bound,  with  I 
gilt  top,  95.  net.  -  I 

DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Middleton,  , 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytage,  etc.  With  I 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-page  Plates  | 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  ; 
8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  i 
top,  95.  net.  I 


DRIVING.  ByHisGracethe(Eighth) 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6i.  i 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


FENCING.  BOXING,  AND 
WRESTLING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  95.  net. 


By  H.  Cholmc 


FISHING. 

Pbnnell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROU 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Fran 
John  P.  Trahbrnb,  etc.  Wit 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  1 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  I 
with  gilt  top,  gj.  net. 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER 
FISH.  With  ContributioTO 
Marquis  of  Exbtkr,  Willia 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  et 
7  Plates  and  numerous  lUusi 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  clot 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  91.  m 

FOOTBALL.  History,  b 
TAGUE  Shearman  ;  Thb  As. 
Game,  by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  • 
Thr  Rugby  Union  Gamb,  \ 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contril 
R,  E.  Macnaghten,  M.  C.  Ki 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A 
land.  With  19  Plates  and  35  11 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

GOLF.    By  Horace  G.  Hut( 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  ] 
Balfour,  M. P.,  Sir  Walter  Simp 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Pla 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  CrowTi  \ 
65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top 

HUNTING,  By  His  Gr 
(Eighth)  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Mowbray  Morris.  With  Contri 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  B 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H. 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illus 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net, 

MOTORS    AND    MOTOR 

INC.  By  Sir  Alfred  C.  Har 
Bart.,  the  Marquis  de  Chassei 
bat,  the  Hon.  John  Scott-Moni 
Mecredy,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls, 
Salomons,  Bart.,  etc.  With  14' 
160  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Ci 
cloth,  95.  net;  half-bound,  125.  nc 
A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motori 
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THE   BADMINTON   l.lBRARY—€ontimmi, 

Edited  by  HIS  URACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT.  K.G,, 
And  A.  E.  T,  WATSON, 


fUNTAINEERiNG,     By  C.  T 

With  Contributionft  by  the  Right 

)p  IteTCi,  M,P.,  Sir  Mamti^k  Co?*wAir» 

.  Pku]trat.&,  C.  £.  Matthews,  etc, 

t)  Rfttei  And  91   lllusttatlona  in  the 

Crown  ftvo.,  ctoth,   61.  net ;   half* 

»d,  «ridi  ipk  (op,  Qit,  net. 

XTMY   OF   SPORT  {THE).^ 

hy    Htt^Lcv     E^EtK.       With    a 

r  on  CliA«ic;d  AIIusioiik  to  Sport  hy 

■w  LN«i!c<i.  and  a   Hpccui  Preface  lo 

LHlRARYby  A.  E.  T. 

With  \i  Pl^tei  and  74  tUu«tfa< 

in  the  Teil,     Crown  Mvd.,  cloth,  6j. 

half'bound,  with  giti  top,  g«t  neir 

fACiNG  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 

kfO.       By    the   Eakl   or    SurroLx   amu 

taaMtiC,  W.  G.  Cmavrk,  the  Hon,  F. 

Ki,  AiTiti;i  CoviKTav,  and  A.  E.  T* 

HTllo)!.     Wtth  Front  (mpiec«  arid  56  Illui- 

fit  km  ih«  Text.     Ciown  Svo,,  cLoih,  5i« 

lislf-boiiitwl,  with  %ili  top.  qt,  net. 

"tJNG  A  ND  POL  0.     By  Captain 

1«T   WiJE.    J.    MoHAV    lilttJWK,    T.    F, 

» Tift  L4ri  DvKm  or  BttAoroar,  Titi 

IV  SvTPOt.K  AMti    lUKicKiiijii,  etc. 

I  It  PtMC*  ftnd  41  KluftCft.  in  the  TesU 

•iti,.  doth,  ftf,    net  :     halMniwnd, 

It  lop,  91V  net. 

ViXG.     Bv  R.  R  F.  RowE  and 

.  PlTMASf.      With  Chuptr:-    '^'r  rtifiu 

JC  F*  Sa«oc«co  Aiid  F.  1  Me!> 

I  RowtOK  by  S,  Lk  i.:  <  vth-, 

I  on  PU STING  by  P.  W-  SQVtaK.   With 

|llaMi»iKin«.  Crovm  Sii^,  doth,  6f.  net ; 

p  with  gilt  top,  gf«  net. 

I-  FIELD  AND  COVERT,  By  Loao 
/AUimciicAii  and  Sir  RALrti  pAVKt- 
OAJ,LWftY,  Bart,  With  Contributiona  bv 
iJm  flo<n.  OaaALD  tABciLLas  and  A,  y. 
Sroijrf>Wo«TL«Y.     With  ts  Plate*  and 

aniiMmtiocia  tn  tlie  Text,    Crown  §M>.^ 
ih,  Of.  net ;   half-bouttd,  with  ^\ik  tOf», 
9i«  net* 

MOOR  AND  MARSH,  By 
I  WAi^atitoiiAMaiidSii  Ralfk  Parifs* 
Lwrv,  ilArt  Wiih  Contribntiotia  Igr 
k  LovAT  «nd  Lofd  LiiAHr  clLamNtt 

With  B  I'bvr .  iM.i  ^7  liimtfattono 
in  ikt  Teirt.    C  >  doth,  61,  net ; 


5Jr.^  FiSmSG.     By  John  BtciBi 
nvan,  Sir  H.  W.  Gome^ Booth,  Sit  ALPaa 
C.  Hakus^orth,  Ban.,  and  W.  Skt^ion 
With  33  Futt'|Mge  Plates  and  17;  llliiata 
in  the  Tc3rt.     Crown  8vo**  cloth,  61*  nei^ 
haJf-bound,  with  gill  lop,  91.  net 


SKATING.    CURLING,    TOBOt 
GANiNG.     By  J.  M.  HaATKcoTit,  C.   Q. 
TiaaiTTT,    T.    Maiwill    Withaii,   Rev, 
John    Kaair,  Ok  Mown   Hamk,   HaMitir 
Buca,  etc.     With  1 2  Plate*  and  ^1  Illti 
trationa  in  the  Te*t.  Crown  Svo*.  cloth,  ^ 
net ;  hall*boand,  with  gilt  top,  91.  net. 


SWIMMING.     By  Archibald  Sin  J 

ciUAii^  and  Wiij.iam  Henry.  Hun,  Sec».oIche 
Life  Saving  Society.  With  15  Plate*  and  1 11 
niuitTationt  in  ihe  Tcjct.  Ctown  ii%t»..  cIoth« 
6<«  net ;  half^bomnd,  with  gilt  top,  9*.  net. 


TENNIS,        LA  WN       TENNIS^ 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.    By  J.  M. 

C^  G.   HavtTHCOTC,    E.    O.    PLEVDILL-Bot] 

vi«  island  A,  C.  At^r*aR  With  Con tributio 
by  the  Hon*  A.  LvTrtLTtJii,  W.  C.  Maa 
aHAt.L,  MissL.  DoD.etc.  With  14  Plateai 
6^  lIlitstrationA  in  the  TeJit,     Cfown  $¥ 
doiht  61.  net ;    half* bound,  with  gilt 
gi.  n«u 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  L  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTiO: 
OP  YACi'T^  YACHT  RACIN 
ROLES.  OUT,  etc.     By 

ScwAan  >-  Baft.,  Tiia  Eaxi. 

Pmiiaaoax,  L*>mp  BKA&uif,  KX.B^ 
E*  SaTM*HiiiTit,  HM  If  I  Wathow, 
T.  PatTcmrr,  E.  F  nc,    Wi 

at    Platea   and    93  na  in 

Teat.     Crown  8v<k,  i.-^-ii*,  k-*.  mtt  I  I 
bounds  with  gilt  top,  pu  net. 

Vol,  IL  VACHT  CLUBS.  YACHT 
ING  IN  AMFKICA  ANI»  THK 
COLONIES,    VACHT  rjc 

By  it  T.  ParfcHaTT*  "I  *  or 

Durrasm  axu  Ava,  K.P.,  •  Mf  (v^mi*  or       1 
Onwuom^  jAJtit  McFisaAH.  tic*     Wilfe 
35   Plates  and    160  Itluttntkma  in  iSn 
le^t     Crown  two,,  cloth,  ^.  net :  half- 


\%\. 


ii.  net. 


boofid,  with  gilt  top.  91.  net. 
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FUR,   FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 


Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  51.  each  Volume,  cloth. 
The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top. 


Price  75.  bd.  N 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 
II  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  51. 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rr  .  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  j.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  CoursinSi 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  5*. 

THE  RABBIT  By  James  Edmund 
Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 


SNIPE  AND  IVOOnCOCK 
L.  H.  De  Visme  Shaw.  With  Chi 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  in  Ireland  by : 
J.  Ussher.  Cookery,  by  Alexandi 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.    Cr. 

RED  DEER.—J^aituTSLl  Hist, 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Do 
ing,  by  Cameron  op  Lochiei 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebb 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hoi 
Gathornb-Hardy.  With  Chapte 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  ] 
Pennant;  Cookery,  by  Alexandi 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.    Cr 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  Ma 
OF  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  tl 
ing  of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custa> 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.     By  V 

Senior     (*  Redspinncr,'      Editor 
•  Field ').     With  Chapters  by  John 
DYKE    and    W.    H.     Pope;     Coc 
Alexander  Innes   Shand.      Wi 
lustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  5s. 


Anstruther    Thomson.  —  Eighty 

Years'  Reminiscences.  By  Colonel  J. 
Anstkuthkr  Thomson.  With  29  Por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations,  2  vols.  Svo., 
21S.  net. 

Bickerdyke. — Days  of  My  Life  on 
Water,  Fresh  and  Salt;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke,  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Blackburne.  —  Mr.    Blackburnes 

Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  Svo., 
75.  6d.  net. 

Hllis. — Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.   Svo.,  4s.  td. 


Ford. — The  Theory  and  P. 
OP  Archery.  By  Horace  Fori 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  P 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Prefi 
J.  Longman,  M.A.     8vo.,  145. 

Fremantle.  —  The    Book    i 
Rifle.      By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fr] 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C. 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  T 
125.  6rf.  net. 


Gathorne  -  Hardy.  —  Autu. 

Argyleshjrb  with  Rod  axd  G 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hard 
8  Illustrations  by  Archibald  Ti 
8vo.,  65.  net. 

GrahsLm.—CoLrMTRy  Past/a 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graha: 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawi 
Photographs.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edge 
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mwQn*—TN£  Book  of  Golf 

tGoLFWJtS^      By  Horace  G.  HtTCHiN- 
With  7 1  Pattrait*  from  I'hoiOgTapb*, 
Iff?  G own  l$vo.,  gilt  top,  7J,.  6cl.  ntU 

Si^iJSff    *^.v    Plav/m*    Camps    ASi* 
Compilnl  by  FittDUPtt  J*r.*sr,L, 

f. — Ajmi^/ya     Skmtcmms.      By 

MKir    LAff©*      WUh    3o    llltitirations. 

L — Crooum r  ur  to  Da  tb,    Con- 

llic   tdeM  tnd  Teach  mfCK  of  the 

FlayvTi  »n«l  Champion*,     By  Ak* 

LtUJC*     With    ig    luyslratiom    {%% 

•)^  and  ntifneroM  Diagfam*,    »vci.» 


ingmail-— C//Jtss  Orjuvim^s.      By 

ceiuie^ — I^OTSS  FOX   Hunting 
itUi*     By   Cmoin   Qokti^mi>t    GojitM>K 
%nt%m.    t/mm  tvo^  St.  6J.  net. 

1-^Ths  DiAMV  or  Master 

WmJAMSiLMmB  •  Study  of  Shmk^peaTC 
mild  of  Blifabeth^  Swjrt,  By  the  Right 
H<m*  D.  H.  Maddkm*  Vice  Ch*nceUof  of  tb€ 
fjiuwrnuy  of  Dublin.    Hvo.«  gilt  to|i,  16 J. 

Maskcljmc.— «^^^^^^  ^^^  />.>irA ;  a 
'    e    Rrt^titi^    of    the    Hecrcti    of 
J  M  Oam««  of  Chinee  and  SkilL    By 
Ml^ti.  Maholvnie,  of  the  Egyptian 
WUh  03  tUiuitfationi.  Crown  dvo.i  6j. 

,  —  Thm     IVn  -  ^'--  '  ^Jr     in 

ByJ.O.Mi.  s    With 

fonlifpieot  in  Pboton^  ^^i'  J^  H. 

Mti.tAiii«    B*ri„    P.R.A.,    H    Phciiotfiavura 

PUtsi*  1  CokMircd  Platea  and  50   lUuiiya- 

I  tli«  Author 'i  Drawings  and  from 

R4»yml  410.,  gill  top,  joi.  nct^ 


Jodern  Bridge— By  Slam*.  With 
m  Kmifit  ol  thcXawm  of  Bridct,  ti  adapted 
b¥  clw  Poftlmd  and  Tuif  Cbtba*  iHmo., 
gilt  cdgfA,  |i.  (W.  net. 


Park,"7>/£   (^HjTi?  c?/-  Golf. 

William  Fakk,  Jun.,  Champion  Qollbr* 
1887%.  With  17  Pbtr«  and  36  tllustra* 
tjont  in  the  Tctt*    Ctown  8vo,.  71.  64, 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Kalmi,  Ban.), 
Tiih    C^osS'/ioi*'  :    Mfidiicval   and 

Modern;  Military  iind  Sporting;  ila 
Construction,  Hiitiofy  and  Maaagaaeitt, 
with  a  Treat ihc  on  the  B.iliata  and  Cats* 
pult  cpf  the  AncientH.  With  ^^  IHtitttra- 
tions,     Royat  4(0.,  £5  ^.  net, 

Leti&ks  to  Vounc  Snooter.^  (First 

SerifM^)^  On  the  Choice  and  Uie  ot  a  Gun, 
With  41  Illu^ration^,   Crown  i%'o.,  71*  6^, 

LkTTMXS  to  Vot^NG  SifOO  TMRS{  Sccon  d 
Seriet).  On  the  Production,  Preiervat]on« 
and  KiUing  of  Game,  With  Difectiona 
in  Shooting  Wood^Pigvona  and  Bmlittig^ 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  io| 
lUystratJona.    Crown  ivo>,  tu*  6d, 

Lmttmms  to  Young  Snootmms. 
(Third  Serias^J  Compfidng  a  Sbori 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  Britiih 
Islands,  with  complete  direct ioni  itt 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Caaiit  and 
Inland,  %%'ith  aoo  lllusuationi.  Crown 
fi¥0„  in$. 

Procton— ^c?j#^  TO  Plav  Wmsr: 
wiJH  ntm  Laws  and  MngumTrm  «F 
WitssT.  By  Rjcii4EiiA,  PaocToi.  CMwa 
ftvo,.  gilt  edges,  jj,  net^ 

Roisalds.—  Thm  Fi  r-  Fisnmm's  £nto* 
miLOar*  By  ALraao  EoNAt-mi.  With  to 
eeHtmmi  Plaiea.   tvo.,  141, 

Somerrillc.— 5t/w*r«'s  A  B  €  of 

Fi'  By   K,   11%  Soiia«yiVL8» 

Ml  Auth(>rof*Soni€Eiqiari«ii«M, 

oft  ruM./etc,    With  tlhwtariioiia 

in   Colour  by  ibe  Author*      ffeiki 
10S.  6fi  net 

Tbomas-SlatiforcL — A   RiVMM   or 

SexWAV  tinnj;  tb^^  Ntile*  and  RellcCtio«a 
of  an  Anj;ict,  By  Ch^pLa*  TMPMAa* 
STAKtuaD.  Wtth  iQ  Photopavitte  Plaiaibi 
t  Map  and  1  Han.    ava^  ^  act. 

Thompson,  Cjitiaafi  and  DoneraUe. 

'        '      "-        '' '/  *\r     fh,tIltM 

•  ,.   T«iot»r»«H(, 
i  .    I..  -       .  •_  .  .•;^_otiit    Dtiwt 

■Aiua,  Mecnheri  of  tlic  %yaiinf  Clat».j 
i6moL,  as,  IML  oet. 
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Abbott — Th£  Elements  op  Logic, 
By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     xamo.,  %%. 

Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart.    2  vols.    8vo.,  izs. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotl^s 
Ethics,  Books  L-IV.  (BookX.  c.vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
MooRB,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.,  xos.  td. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding  and  D.  D. 
Hbath.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £3  13J.  6rf. 

Letters  and  Lipe^  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  Jambs 
Speddino.    7  vols.    8vo.,  £^  45. 

The  Ess  a  ys  :  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.    8vo.,  los.  6d. 

The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.   Cr.  8vo.,  31. 6d. 

The  Essays:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2  Vols.  Fcp.8vo.,6i.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2j.  6d, 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  icm.  6d, 

Or  separately, 
Part  I.  Psychology  and  History  op 

Philosophy,     Crown  Svc,  65.  td. 
Part  II.  Theory  of  Ethics  AND  Ethical 
Systems,    Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Logic.  Vdni  I.  Deduction.  Cr.  8vo., 
4J.    Part  II.  Induction,    Cr.  8vo.,  6*.  td. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 

8vo.,  15J. 

The    Emotions   and    the    Will 

8vo.,  155. 
Practical  Ess  a  vs.    Cr.  8vo. ,  25 . 

Dissertations  on  Leading  Phi lo- 
sophical  Topics.     8vo.,  ys.  6d.  net. 


Brooks. — The  Elements  op  Mind  : 
being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature  ot 
the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary  Sub- 
stances of  Life.  By  H.  Jamyn  Brooks. 
8vo.,  xos.  6d.  net. 


Broug^h. — The  Study  op  Mental 
Science:  Five  Lectures  on  the  Uses  and 
Characteristics  of  Logic  and  Psycbolog}-. 
By  J.  Brough,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  2j.    et. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 

Civilisation  AND  Progress:  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4i. 

History  op  Intellectual  De- 
velopment: on  the  Lines  of  Modem 
Evolution. 

Vol.  I.    8vo.,  145. 

Vol.  II.     (In  f^gparation.) 

Vol.  III.    8vo.,  xos.  6d. 


Fite. — An  Introductory  Study  of 
Ethics.  By  Warner  Fite.  Cr.  8vo.,6s.6c/. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill). — The  Works 
OF.    Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 
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Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
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by  Bernard  Bosanquet.     8vo.,  55. 

Gurnhill. — The  Morals  op  Suicide. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill,  B.A.  Vol.  U 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Crown  Svo^ 
5 J.  net. 


Hibbert. — Life  and  Ilnercy  :  an 
Attempt  at  a  new  Definition  of  Life ;  with 
applications  to  Morals  and  Religion.  A 
revised  account  of  four  addresses  given  ai 
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London,  by  Walter  Hibbert.  F.l.C. 
A.M.I.E.E.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6</.  net. 
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Tf  f  K  I  'a  k  :f  r:f. .  < »/  A'f.:  .'-.or^  E\- 
/KKF\iR.  a  Mudv  in  Human  Naturt, 
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7*-».  V  /-'  TkA'  HhK-  w  /'»•.'/.. 
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C.  Sawpara.  M.A.     Mvo..  im. 

Kant  (Immam'f.i.). 

CA/r .V -"A  • ' A  Pk  V  ! .'  -f .'  A' A  < . .  '.V, 
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F: '\/*A  VA  .*•  /  -I /   /*x .'.V*  ■/■  ,■  *        A    ;  ^- > 
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/.v  r A' ' '  / ' ;  I  /  /.  *y  n*    /.  f .  .•  .    ^  .v.-  •    •  * . 
/  s *.« »■  c».v  //f#r  Jf /i  /  4 kK  V   s :  a  ;  .■   ; .  .  '.• 

THK   f-Ol'M   f-h,rKK\        1  lan^l.itt.l    i   .      1. 
K.  .\hiicm  f.     Mvo..  fil 

Kelly.    -O'':  Aif.VUA-.V;  i  //     if<.% 

/  .?«;.■  /;i»v.       B%    I  pvf.  NP    K>:  !  I.    M..\  . 
h.Ci  >.    Vol.  I.  Ju^tiCr.    i.rci\^ti  -^Mi  .  71.  ♦»./. 
n*t.   Vol.11   ColIrc(iM«ti.  an(nv..l;\!\ljj!i<.i< 
CrovnHv  11,  I  111    f^t    net. 

Killick.     //4.V....  .  .    .1/ 

Kitt.iLK.  MA.     Cfoun   ^\o  .   51    '»' 


Ladd  (George  Trimbi'li). 
Pj/::.  t liop.'/y  of  C  \v.'»:  v r :  a  T reati !>e 
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Ethics.     b\o.,  211. 

E/.£.vF.yr<  OF  P//ys:o:i\:/CA:  Psv 

CHCLC^,Y.     »vo..  2 1  J. 

Orr.'.whs  o  DFhi:K:rr:i's  Psycho 
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Orr:./.\'F^    of  PHys/o:.'.\::cA/.   Psy- 

CHOUKiV.      >vo..  I  21. 

Pr.'Mfr  i'F  /*.%iv//i';.(«<;r.  Cr.  Svo. 
51    6./. 

LeckytW'n  1 1  wi  Mp\v  \ki)  H  \kii'oi  y). 

The  Map  ot-  I.  a  a  .  Conduct  ami 
Character.     Cro\%n  '*vo..  51.  net. 

//.  :'xy  Of-  E.K'-r.'  A\  .•/.•^i.-n 
.'  j?.  •  V  .-1 ;  \, :  s  .■ ;  $   :o  Cha  v.  .*■  v  «  .  v.«r.     _• 

./  .V  A-.  /  )•  •'/■  P.V'i.-.^H  Er.'-.:^: 
iicinj;  the  I-sr-^t  L  hapler  of  W.  K.  H. 
1.cck>'s  ■  Mi'»ior%  ot  l-.uro|H-.i!i  Miir.i!i*. 
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W.  A.  Il:«si.     Ciii.NM  ^M*  .  \t.  '■./. 

//...'jpr  *  .  •■■.*  A'  .-  A\:'  /y.*-:.:  - 
F\  .*■  ry  :  H.y  S-  k  :  A"  « .■  -v*.  \v 
:\  E:  .V  ■.■■.*".     J  \i"!'».     L:    "^m*  ,  wi   net. 

/>."«  If    ■  S'A-  \       i\       /    .'./.v.')-. 
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C'.»'-.-.r.' A./ .'.    'I.    J  v.-:-.   Cr   •»■.»!.  I"J   net 
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ffA'i  ».•'.♦/  .'.'  /*.«.' I  •■%  /i'..;.  .  With  an 
.\cv,oJ!it  ol  I'Uti*  *  >t>Ic  and  of  the  Lhrtwui 
!i.»;\  .i!  hi*  Wiiii"fc;»  ll\  \\  :s.  1  M  \ 
l.i  i"s:  wksk:.     .■%mi  .  •  1    ■  • : 

Max  Miillcni- 

/:■■>    .S   I  .Si    .  .*  v      ■>  /\.-    'V  /'./,■  .■ 

*'S.«   .'.»        V.  ■     .*-^  "»■..'.  '1    •  .'    -It 
T  .v.*  .*/.''■  'V  ;     .»    /''  "^  \  .■  4 

/'■■   .  t'\i'    «>.       i  'HAfi  ■»%!*  .  s> 

Mill  'J"HN  Sir\Ki  I. 
,-/  .Nj    .  .*  »f     •  /       c     Cr   ^\o  .  3*  fi</ 
( '.V  /   .=  .•>  .V  ;  > .     I'  ri >\\  n  >\  o  ,  I «.  4./. 

( '    \   . .  '.*  .V  i :    '\     •  y    A' » .'  .V  ^  .  .•  %  ;  4 

■   .  -■  ...s  .■  v\  v/JS '.  i.  rii\»n  "xn  .  ii 

^'.  .-  *.'      ;.V      1'        >\i)  .   J*     ^./ 

^  \   «  1'   .\  <  .  .     A  .'^    •  li'  <  •' 

N  I  w  .    ■i-\   %   /■•.  ■     ■■  ■■»         "^i'  .   I'  I 
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Pierce. — Studies  in  Auditory  and 
Visual  Space  Perception:  Essays  on 
Experimental  Psychology.  By  A.  H. 
Pierce.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d.  net. 

Richmond. — Tne  Mind  of  a  Child, 
By  Ennis  Richmond.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
Cr.  8vo.,  4J.  6rf. 

Russell. — The  First  Conditions  of 
HuAfAN  Prosper /TV.  By  the  Hon.  R. 
Russell.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

Sully  (James). 

An  Essay  on  Laughter:  its 
Forms,  its  Cause,  its  Development  and 
its  Value.    8vo.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.     2  vols.    8vo.,  215. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.     Crown 

Svo.,  95. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  Of  Psy- 
chology.   Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 

Studies     of     Childhood.     8vo., 

125.  6d.  net. 
Children's  Ways:  being  Selections 
from  the  Author's  *  Studies  of  Childhood '. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  45.  td, 

Sutherland.  —  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct.  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  285. 


Swinburne.  —  Picture  Logic  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  Jambs  Swinburnb, 
M.A.    With  23  Woodcuts.    Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  td. 

Thomas.  —  Intuitive    Suggestion. 

By  J.  W.  Thomas,  Author  of*  Spiritual  Law 

in  the  Natural  World,'  etc.     Crown  8vo., 

35.  td,  net. 
VJthh.—THE  Veil  of  Is  is  :  a  Series 

of  Essays  on  Idealism.       By  Thomas  E. 

Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.     8vo.,  loi.  W. 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy. 
By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the  Um- 
versity  of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  FRA^K 
Thilly,  Ph.D.    8vo.,  165. 
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The     Stoics^    Epicureans^    aud 

Sceptics.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  0.  j. 

Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  15*. 
Outlines    of    the    History  of 

Greek    Philosophy.       Translated  ty 

Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abboh, 
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Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  ano 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.   Crown  8vo.,  iSs- 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  0. 
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J.  LiMk'Mw.  M  A..  Vu'h^^r.  Ml  F.ilit.i  il 
I  «.im«iiii\  and  I>can  ol  thr  Fat.ulty  ni 
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Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution:  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  '  The  Story 
of  Creation '.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Doubts  about  Darwinism.     By  a 

Semi-Darwinian.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td, 

Gerard. —  The  Old  Riddle  and  the 
Newest  Answer.  By  John  Gerard, 
S.J.,  F.L.S.     Crwn  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Keller. — Queries  in  Ethnography, 
By  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  Ph.D. 
Fcp.  Svc,  25.  net. 

The  Science  of 

Balfour.  —  The  Foundations  of 
Belief:  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.  Cr.  Svo.,  6j.  net. 

Baring-Gould. — The  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief, 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     8vo.,  155. 

James.— 7>/^  Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience:  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in 
1901-1902.  By  William  James,  LL.D., 
etc.     8vo.,  125.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Magic  and  Religion.  Svo. ,  105.  6^. 

Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2 
vols.     Crown  Svo.,  75. 


_  Social 

Origins,  By  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  LLD. ; 
and  Primal  Law,  By  J.  J.  Atkinso.n. 
8vo.,  los.  6d,  net. 

Romanes  (George    John). 
Ess  A  Ys.    Ed.  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 
.An  Examination  of    Weismanx- 
ISM.     Crown  8vo.,  6*. 
Darwin,  and  after  Darwin:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Quesdoos. 
Part  L  The  Darwinian  Theory.    Wth 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6^. 
Part  IL    Post- Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.     With  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vOm 
101.  6d, 
Part    III.     Post- Darwinian    Questions: 
Isolation  and  Phjrsiological  Selection. 
Crown  8vo.,  5*. 


Religion,  &c. 


Lang  (Andrew) — continued. 
Modern  Mythology  :   a  Reply  to 

Professor  Max  Miiller.     8vo.,  gi. 

The  Ma  king  of  Rel  igion.  Cr.  8vo., 

5i.  net. 

Max  Mtiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
The  Silesian  Horseherd  {'Das 
PferdebDrla  *) :  Questions  of  the  Horn 
answered  by  F.  Max  Muller.  With  a 
Preface  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  CrowTi 
8vo.,  55. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 
lore.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Ind/as 
Philosophy.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.    2  vols.     Svo.,  323. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Reli- 
gion, as  illustrated  by  the  Religioos  d 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminstf 
Abbey,  in  1878.     Crown  8vo.,  5*. 
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The  Scienoe  of  Religion,  fko.—coniinued. 


MuUer  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

MmHmmid. 

IjrrMODVCTiON  TO  THE  SciKlfCR  OF 
HmUGios:  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Inititution.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Natural  Reugios,  The  GifTord 
Lectoret,  delivered  before  the  Untveraity 
ol  Glasgow  in  1888.    Crown  8vo..  51. 

Physical  RELictoN,  The  GifTord 
Lecture*,  delivered  before  the  University 
ol  Glaagow  in  189a     Crown  8vOm  Si. 

AjfTHROPOliHilCAL  RELIGION.  The 
Gtfford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Unh 
ircrsity  of  Glasf^ow  in  189 1.    Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

Tmmosoph\\  or  Psychological  Re- 
LiClON.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo..  51. 


Max  Miillcr  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 

cvntinurd. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  VepXnta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Inititution  in  March,  1894.     Cr.  8vo..  51. 

Last  Essays,  Second  Series — 
Es«ayik  on  the  Science  of  Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

Oakesmith.  —  The  Relic  10 s  oh 
Plutarch:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  John  Oakesmith, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  5J.  net. 

Wood-Martm  (W.  G.). 

TRACES  OF  THE  ElDER  FaITHS  OF 
Irblasp  :  a  Folklore  Sketch.  A  Hand- 
book of  Irish  Pre-Chrifitian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustration  11.  2  vols.  8vo., 
3<if.  net. 

Pagan  Ireland  :  an  Archicological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations.   8vo.,  15s. 


Classioal  Literature,  Translations,  &o. 

MUbatL—Z/ELLENicA.     A  Collection  Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 

of  Essays  on  Greek   Poetry,    Philosophy,  trratirr.    Hv  the  Rev.  Lewis CAMrsEi.t., 

History,  and  Relieion.     Edited  by  Evelyn  M.A..  LL.D..  femcritus  Professor  of  Greek, 

Abbott.  M.A..  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.,  71.  6<f.  University  of  St.  Andrews.    8vo..  15J. 


JESChylUS.  —EUMENIPES  of  ^£scHY' 
urs.  W'ith  MeUical  Eni^lish  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.    8vo..  71. 

AftotophaneS.  —  The  Acharnians 
OF  AristofhaNMS,  translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrreli..    Crown  8vo..  u. 


(W.  A.),  Translated  bv  the 
8«v.  F.  METcAtrE.  B.D. 

Callus:  or,  Roman  Scenen  in  the 

Time  of  Augustuft.  With  Notes  and  Kx- 
cortusc^  With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
tovo..  5J.  6d. 

Charicles:  or,  Illustrations  ot  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Kvcuisuscs.  With  2t 
lUostrations.     Crown  hvo..  31.  M. 

Irewiic.--//* w»//.N'v  '}    //■".' A' ' 

Sit  nt.  By  lliHi-^  IIk'pv^m.  s|.  M.  \  . 
New  ColteKc  (>«f(>r()  I  clli*«  .•!  thi-  Ki»\ul 
l'ni%cf«ity  of  IrrUnd  .  l'r.il'H-*»r  tif  <i;ri'. 
at  l'niver*iiy  C«»Nr>;r.  MuWim  \\\\\\  .♦,• 
Plate*.    Crown  9vo.,  Ci«.  net. 


Cicero. — Cicero  s  C\ ^rrespikvoence. 
By  R.  V.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I..  II..  III..  8vo.. 
each  I2J.  Vol.  IV.,  15J.  Vol.  V.,  14J. 
Vol.  VI..  lii.     Vol.  VII.  Index.  71.  6J. 

Harvard    Studies    in    Classical 

PhildocT.  Kdited  b>  a  Committee  of  the 
ClassicaT Instructors  of'llarvard  University. 
Vols.  XI..  i9iK>:  XII..  1901;  XIII..  i9i>i: 
XIV..  I9«»3  ;  \V..  i(/>4  Svc.  61.  (hi,  net 
each. 

Homer.      The  Om-^M-.y  .-^   Hom^r. 

Done  into  Kn^lthh  Vcr«c.  \\\  Wii  1  iam 
Morris.     Crown  Mvo..  51.  net. 

Horace.     The   IVork>   of  //or4cr, 

RHXnKRH:*  fXrV  t:.\\.:i\ff  PMt^i/r.  With 
I.ifc.  Introduction  and  Notr«  Hy  Wu.i  iam 
CuiTis.  M  A.     CroH-n  !»vo  .  51.  net 

Lang.     //'»'/ A-  4\:^  ."ii  A"/' ( .    liy 

.\M»fcrw  I  **»<-      !>  r<i\\:»  .'»\o  .  ■>!   net 

L u c t a n.        /v <\^ -  < ■  < 'v^     ^rom 

I.  i\.  lt>  \<i.isi\  \l  CAui'Hrii 
1>.\\  iPS4>N,  M..\.  Edin.    Crown  ^\o.,  51.  net. 
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O^lvie. — ffoRAE  Latinae  :  Studies 
in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ooilvib,  M.A.,LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Soutbr,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ooilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo..  125.  6<j.  net. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  OF  Roman  AND 
Grrrk  ANTiQurriRS,  By  A-  Rich,  BA. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 

Theophrastus. — T^e    Cha  ra  cters 

OP  Throphrastus:  a  Translation,  with 
Introduction.  By  Charles  E.  .^ennett 
and  William  A.  Hammond,  Professors  in 
Cornell  University.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s,  6d.  net. 

TsrrrcU.  —  Dublin  Translations 
INTO  Grrrk  and  Latin  Vrrsr,  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    8vo.,  6j. 


Virgil. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil,  Translate 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coninotom 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil.  Translate! 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Conxnotok 
Crown  8vo.,  6*. 

The  ^neids  of  Virgil,  Done  intc 
English  Verse.  By  William  Mosti& 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil^  freely  trans, 
lated  into  English  Blank  Verse,  fif 
W.  J.  Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net 

The  ^Eneid  of  Virgil,    Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  Jambs  Rhoadbs.   ' 
Books  I.- VI.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Books  VII.-XII.     Crown  8vo..  51. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  Translated  iiito  English  Pro« 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  FeUow  of  Balfiol 
College,  Oxford.     i6mo.,  55. 

Wilkins. — The    Growth    of   tri 
Homeric  Forms,  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,6i. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


American  Familiar  Verse.     Vers 

de  Soci^t6.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D  (Yale),  of 
Columbia  University.     Crown  Svc,  65.  net. 

Arnold. —  The  Light  of  the  World: 
or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holman  Hunt.     Crown  Svc,  55.  net. 

Bell  (Lady). 

Chamber  Comedies  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays^  and  How  to 
Act  Thbm.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Nursery  Comedies  :  Twelve  Tiny 
Plays  for  Children.     Fcap.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Rumpelstiltzkin :  a  Fairy  PJay  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). From  'Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.    Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  bd. 

Brown.  —  CAprirusiAN^    Memories, 

AXD     OTHER     V  ERSES     OF     LEISURE.        By 

William  Haig  Brown,  LL.D.,  Master  of 
Charterhouse.  With  a  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  55,  net. 


Dante.  —  The  Dread  Inferno  : 
Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Dante, 
By  M.  Alice  Wyld.  With  Frontispiece. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6r/.  net 

Gore-Booth  (Eva). 

Unseen  Kings,  and  Other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo.,  zs.  6J.  net. 
The  One  and  the  Many  :  Poems, 

Crown  8vo.,  2i.  bd.  net. 

Graves.  —  Clyt^mnestra  :  * 

Tragedy.  By  Arnold  F.  Graves.  With 
a  Preface  by  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell,  Liti-D. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Hither  and   Thither :    Songs  and 

Verses.  By  the  Author  of  •  Times  and 
Days,*  etc.     Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Hughes -Games.  —  Thekla    ^vp 

other  Poems.  By  Stephen  Hughes- 
Games.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6</.  net. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works,  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  6s.  net 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems,  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ikgeio*- 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2^.  6<f.  qloth  plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt- 
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CendalL  —  Poems  of  Henhy 
CCMMMSCB  Kbsdall,  With  Memoir  by 
Pbbdesick  C.  KrNpALL.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

\jU^.—  Ths  Blub   Poetry  Book. 
Edited  by  Andrew  Lano.    With  too  Illuii- 
Crown  8vo..  gilt  edges,  6« . 


/. — Poems.     By  William  Kd- 
WABD  HARTFoLr.  Lbcky.      Fcp.  8vo.,  5J. 

Lftton     (The     Earl     of).     (Owen 

ntM  Wandekee.    Cr.  8vo.,  i05.  td. 
LvciLE.    Crown  8va,  i05.  td. 
Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8va,  los.  6d. 

Macanlay. — La  rs  ofAnciest  Kome^ 
wmt  •  IvMY'  ASD  •  Thk  Ammada  \     By 
L«ord  Macaulay. 
IBptratcd  by  G.  Scnarp.  Fq>.  4to.,  los.  6J. 

^— Bijou       Edition. 

tSmo.,  2J.  td.  gilt  top. 


Popular  Edition.  , 

Fcp.  4to..  6d.  newed,  u.  cloth. 
Ilhistrmtcd  by  J.    R.   WtofEUN.     Crown 

8iro.,  31.  net. 
Anitouted  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo..  11.  tewed. 

11.  6d.  cloth. 

MacDonald. — A  Book  of  Stk/ff,  is 

TME    FOMM    or    THE    DlARY    OF    AS   OLD 

SOVL  ■    Pocmft.     By  Gborcik  Ma(.D<inai  n. 
LL.D.     ibmo.,  61. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS     Lihrarv   Edition. 
Complete  in   11   volumes.     Crown  8vo., 
price  5s.  net  each. 

Tj/e  EAFrm.y  PAKArisF.     4  voU. 
Crown  8vo..  51.  net  each. 

The  LiFE  a  so  Pfaih  of  Jasos. 

Crown  Hvo.,  51.  net. 

The  DKFFSi-E  of  Gi'kseifff.,  and 

other  Poem*.     Crown  Hvo..  5s   net. 
The  Sn >e y i >f S/<; i 'f /»  /■///;  ro/.si '.vt;, 
A.VD  The  Fall  of  ihk  ytBLvxus,    Cr. 
^hro.,  51.  net. 

PoEM\  »y  THF  Way,  asp  Loir  is 

Kwutift.     Cro%%n  h\o..  51.  net 

Tha   Ooyssay  of  lioMf.R.      Done 

into  English  Vettc.     Crown  nvo..  51-  net. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 

The  y£sE/Ds  of    Virgil.      Done 
into  English  Vctie.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf^  sometime 

King  of  the  Polk  of  the  Wedergea  ts. 

Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 

J.  Wyatt.    Crown  8va,  5J.  net. 
Certain  of  the  Pobtical  Worrs  may  also  be 

had  in  the  following  Editions : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 
Popular  Edition.     5  vols,     lamo.,  25J. ; 

or  5J.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  251.;  or  2t.  6d 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap   Edition,   in  i  vol.    Crown  8vo., 

ts.  net. 
New  Kdition  in  Twelve  Parts.     Cr.  Hvo. 

PartH  I..V1II.,  II.  net  each. 

Part  IX..  2J.  net. 

Parts  X.  and  XI..  n.  net  each. 

Part  XII..  J$.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Thf.  PFFF.Si  f.  Oh  GrFSFVKRE,  and 

Other      Poems        Cheaper      Impre^Hion. 
Fcp.   Hvo..    I  J.   6«/.   net. 
*,*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's    other 
Works,  see  pp.  28,  37  and  40. 

Mors  ct  Victoria.    Cr.  Svo..  ^%.  net. 

*,*  This  is  a  drama  in  three  actn,  the 
scene  iif  which  i<«  laid  in  France 
*»hortly  after  the  nia*»*acre  uf  St. 
Bartholomew. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  .MS.,  with  Introduction. 
Noteti  and  Glo^ftary.  By  Mary  MalLIcod 
Banks.     Fcp.  Hvo.,  31.  bd. 

Nesbit  <H.HMrs.  lliHFKi   Hi  AM>i. 

Lays  as/*  /,a<.a.v/'n.  l-'irst  Scries. 
Crown  Hvo..  31.  bJ.  Second  Scnc*>. 
With  Portrait      Crown  Hvo  .  51. 

T/if  A*  I  '■.  '.I  :  \  ■•  :'••/■  h'o\F. 
V,  r»i\*  n    s\4i 

Riley.     •  O: r    /'ASH /I *SA i '    Ri k\ k.\  : 
l\icni«.      Ity    jAMin    WMIT1.0M11    Kit  r.\ 
limo  .  |{ilt  top.  51 

Romanes.    A  A.«;At  /...v  ^rom  the 

IVitUi  OF  i»Ki*Ky.M  74»#/.\    AOUAMIS,  M.A„ 

I  I.IK,  /  K.N.  With  an  Introduction  b\ 
T.  IlkRHKfei  Warmih.  President  of  Mji^ 
dalsn  College.  Osford.    Crown  H\-o..  41.  M. 
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Sayag^e-Armstrong. — Ballads   of 

Down,      By    G.   F.   Savaob-Armstrono, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d, 

Shakespeare. 

Boivdlrr's  Family  Shakespeare. 
With  36  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  8vo.,  141. 
Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  azs. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book 
By   Mary  F.  Dunbar.     32ino.,  11.  6<f. 

Sheehan.  —  ''Lost  Angel  of  a 
Ruined  Paradise.''  A  Drama  of  Modern 
Life.      Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Stevenson. — A  Child*s  Garden  of 
Vrrsbs.  By  Robert  Louis  Stbvbnson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 


Trevelyan  (R.  C). 
Cecilia  Gonzaga  :  a  Drama.    Fcp. 

8vo.,  zs.  6d.  net. 
The  Birth  of  Parsival  :  a  Drama. 

Crown  8vo.,  3*.  6d.  net. 

Wagner.— 7>/^  Nibelungen  Ring. 

Done  into  English  Verse    by    Reginald 

Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris^ 

ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  L     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.     Fcp 

8vo.,  gilt  top,  41.  6d, 
Vol.    II.     Siegfried,  The   Twilight  of  the 

Gods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  41.  td. 

Wyld.  —  The  Dread  Inferno; 
Notes  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Dante. 
By  M.  Alice  Wyld.  With  Frontispiece. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  25.  bd,  net. 


Fietion,   Humour,  &e. 

American  Short  Stories.    Selected  j  Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Short  Story,  by  Charles  Sears  Bald- 
win, A.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  in 
Yale  University.     Crown  8vo.,  6i.  net. 


Novels    and    Tales.       Complete 
in  zi  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  11.  6<2.  each. 


Anstey  (F.). 

Voces   Populi,     (Reprinted    from 
•Punch'.) 

First  Series.     With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard   Partridge.     Cr.  8vo.,   gilt 
top,  35.  net. 
Second  Series.   With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
35.  net. 
The  Man  from  Blankley^s^  and 
other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from  *  Punch '.) 
With    25    Illustrations    by  J.    Bernard 
Partridge.     Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

Bailey  (H.  C). 
My  Lady  of  Orange  :  a  Romance 

of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Karl  of  Erbach  :    a  Tale  of  the 

Thirty  Years'  War.      Crown  8vo.,  65. 
The  Master  of  Gray :  a  Tale  of 

the    Days    of     Mary    Queen    of    Scots. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke; 
Count  Alarcos:  a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy  ;  Ixion  in 
Heaven;  The  In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 


Contarini      Fleming ; 

The  Rise  of  Iskan- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Vcnetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 

Novels  and  Tales,  The  Hugh- 
enden  Edition,  With  2  Portraits  and 
1 1  Vignettes.     1 1  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  42^. 


Dougall.- 

DOUOALL. 


-Beggars 

Crown  8vo., 


All, 


By  L. 


Churchill. 

Revolution 

Spencer  Churchill,  M.P. 


—Savrola  :  a  Tale  of  the 
in    Laurania.       By    Winston 


Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


Converse. — Long  Will  :  a  Tale  of 

Wat  Tyler  and  the  Peasant  Rising  in  the 
Reign  of  Richard  II.  By  Florence  Con- 
verse. With  6  Illustrations  by  Garth 
Jones.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

MiCAH  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

The  Refugees:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  31.  td. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters,    Cr. 

8vo.,  3i.  td. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar^ 
and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Dunbar. — The  Sons  o'  Cormac,  as 
Tales  op  Other  Men's  Sons:  Irish 
Legends.  By  Alois  Dunbar.  With  8  Il- 
lustrations by  MvRA  E.  Luxmoore.  Crowo 
8vo.,  6s, 
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Farnu-  (P.  W.,  late  Dban  op  Can-    Haggard  (H.  Kidek) 


TIRSURV). 

Damknbss  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  iy9if%  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  61.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  ChryMttom.  Cr.  8vo..  gilt 
top,  6f .  net. 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

Tn£  Young  Pxetbndbrs,  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  lUutUationa  by 
Sir  PHiLir  BuRNi-Joma.  Bart.  Crown 
Svo..6f. 

Thk  Pkofessok*s  Children.  With 
24  lUuatrationt  by  Ethel  Kate  Burgeaa. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Francis    (M.     K.)     (Mrs.     Francis 

ULfNDELL). 

Dorset  Dear:  Idylls  of  Country 
Life.     Crown  8vo  ,  6j. 

Christian  Thal  :  a  Story  of  Musi- 
cal Life.    Crown  8vo..  6j. 

Fiander's  IViDow.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood,  With  Fron- 
tispiece.    Crown  8\-o..  jj.  net. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset.      With   8 

IlluMrationft.     Crown  Kvo..  6j. 

The  Manor  Parm,  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Clai'P  C.  or  Pri:  CtHirKR. 
Crown  8vo.,  6f. 

I.WHuATE  Hai I  :  a  Koinancc 
Croun  8vo.,  6s. 

Froudc— 7V£  Two  Chiefs  of  Dcn- 
BOY:  an  Irish  Romanceofthe  La»t  Century. 
By  Jambs  A.  Frol'dr.    Cr.  Hvo..  1%.  6d. 

GUkeS.— .-/  PiVA  /'  .Ml..//.  My 
A.  H.  <jii  iki  ft.  NLiotrr  ut  Dulwicli  C'«tllr;;e. 
Fcp.  hvo  .  If   net 


Haggard  Side,  The :  t>em»:  F^ 

m  >iction.     H\  the  Author  of  '  Tirne 


l>av 


*  Auto  (U  Ir.'  Ac 


ssay.s 

rues  am! 
Crown  Hvti  .  si 


Haggard  (H.  Kidfkj. 

All  AN     QVAThRMAIS,         With      3 1 
IHuBiralion*.     Croi^n  hvo..  31.  6J. 

Pofnlar  Edit: am.     8vo.,  M:\%ed.  fit/,  nc; 

Allan's  H'i^f,     With  34  lllustra 
Crown  8vo.,  JJ.  6tf. 


ontinued, 

Beatrice,  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.     Crown  8\o.,  31.  6<f. 

Black  Heart  AND  White  Heart^ 

AND  OTHBK  SlORIFS,     With  33  IlluBtra- 
tions.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Cleopatra,  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Colonel  Quaritih,  V,C  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  td. 

Dawn,  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo..  31.  bd, 

Dr,  Therne,     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Eric  BRicHrLVKs,  With  51  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Heart  of  the  H'orlik  With  15 
Illuiitration».     Crown  8vo..  31.  6d. 

Joan Hastf,  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  yi.  bd. 

Lyshrth,  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  6j. 

Maiwas  KhyESiiK,    Cr.  8vo.,  u.  M. 
M<  ^XTE7. 1  MA  \\  Da  I  •till  TEA .   With  34 

IlluMrations.     Cro%k'n  8vo  .  31.  6tf. 
A/r.    J/a>.nc.v'.s    It'//:.      With    16 

niuMration<.     Crown  Kvo  .  5s.  6if. 

Napa  nth  I./:  y.  With  23  II lustra- 
tion»».     Crown  ^vo  .31.  fnf 

pEARi'A%fAiri'.y:  a  laltr  of  the 
I' all  of  Jrru*»j!rm.  With  l^  l!lu«lrjiti<inft. 
Crown  S\o.,  fij 

,S/fi.    With  32  Illustrations.    Crown 

.Svo  .31.  bd. 
,\:i::a     /av*./ '   .^  .      ,\    Talc    of 

I  hrrr  Dc^tinu"       tfowr-  .*»\ii.,  *  1 

.S;»  ^;  ."<';*  ;  a  T.ilt  (»l'lhc  (ireat  Trek. 

With  •»  Iil..-tf Jt:"**       C:«»A"  >\o..3J.6»/. 

THhPiiihKt    /hi   M.^r,     With 

16  llluMrjition^       1.  rown  .^^o  .  41.  6if 

7/fA      Jf'./.7'  ^     ///  4/'  With      16 

Illustration*.      C!ro%«n  .H\«t. .  \\.  (mi 


Haggard  and  Lang. 

lyfs.-kJf.       Itv     11      Kii'iif 
C'titwn  .^vi'  .   It    f^i 


r.'/A  If  ■.»jr//»'.\ 
IIai.i.%rp    and 

-     lllu«lralitiii« 


Harte.    /a  .  '•> 

liv   Hm  t    ll4Mi». 


L  <A\ 


.%>. 


/r 


Cro«n  h%ii..   II    tki 
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Hope. — Thr  Heart  of  Princrss 
OsRA.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6^. 

Howard. — The  Failurr  of  Success, 

By  Lady  Mabel  Howard.  Crown  8vo., 
6s, 

Hussey. — Af/ss  Badsworth^  M,F.H, 

By  Eyre  Hussey.  With  Frontispiece 
(Miss  •Lavvy')  by  H.  Piffard,  and  6  Il- 
lustrations by  G.  D.  Armour.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender: 
Blub  and  Grbbn,  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author  of  •  Three  Men  in  a  Boat/  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  td, 

Joyce. — Old  Celtic  Romances, 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Lang  (Andrew). 

A  Monk  of  Fife  ;  a  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions by  Selwyn  Image.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6rf. 

The  Disentanglers,  With  7 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna). 
The  Hinderers,  C rown  8vo . ,  2s.  6^. 

The  a  utobiography  of  a  Slander, 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  2 J.  td.  net. 

Doreen.  The  Story  of  a  Singer. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Wa  yfa  r ing  Men,     C rown  8 vo. ,  65. 

Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Marchmont— /a^  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a  Romance.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson Kelly, 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Max  Mailer.  —  Deutsche  Liebe 
{Gbrman  Lovb):  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
MuLLER.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  51. 

Mdvillc  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d.  each. 

Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Flood,  Cr.  Svo, 
7i.  6rf. 

The  Water  of  the  IVondrous 
Islbs,     Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d, 

The  Well  at  the  World's Erd. 
2  vols.   8vo.,  281. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Glitterik 
PLAiNt  which  has  been  also  called  Tbt 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Aae 
of  the  Undying.  Square  post  8w.t 
55.  net. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains^ 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  (rf 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  thai 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  dwr 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 

A  Tale  of  the  House  of  the 
WoLFiNGSy  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  tbe 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  65. 

A  Dream  of  /ohn  Ball,  and  a 
King's  Lesson.     i6mo.,  2j.  net. 

Neivs  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapter 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo^ 
15.  6d. 

The  Stor  y  of  Gre  ttir  the  Strohc. 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  E»ia 
Magnusson  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories^ 
and  O  thbr  Talbs,  Translated  from  tbe 
Icelandic  by  EirIkr  Magnusson  aad 
William  Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net 

•^*  For   Mr.    William    Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  25,  37  and  40. 
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rman  (Cardmal).  I 

AS' a  Gajk  ;    The   Story  of  a 

C*jnvcn*     Crown  Svo.,  jj*  6*f. 

%ttiSTA :    A   Tale  of  the  Third 
.  Ccitiiiry,    Crovi^n  hvo.,  31,  bd, 

l-^/tfCM  PafmMa  :  Stories  and 
kef£ftie»  of  \Aie  in  Chtna*  By  H.  h. 
itmmtm.    Crown  Svo.^  6j» 

—  Natum^s       Com  Km  an. 

W»  E.  No«Ki?i.      Crown  Hvo.,  61* 

Upps-WoUey.— *Sy.^^; »  L«g«id  I 
kWoLLvy.    With  15  lUiutrWionH^    Crown 

lock*— // « i  Fm's^,    By  WALTt^R 

|^Bi«*^%  Pot.Lticic  and  Guv   C.   PoLLCMiii. 

ry  ii  <€imtTHfd  with  tfw  adrrm- 
u  PBifw  A  mmdJM$ify  rftpfcUd  tt^fcktroktr^ 
\i»fmimd^  om  ihf  knotrn  stctiatt  of  it  drag 
'*mt*  ^rt^ribtd  f^r  kaf  ffvww;  (itf, 
pntiiy^  Ik*  Attthori  hart  aimtd  mon  mt 
/«!  lAi^ii  at  ifutittjit  ai^tura*^y. 

f.— ^  I}A  VC/iTEM  OfjA&U     By 


[  (EUJTABttTH  M.)« 


Stcbbin^.-  Bordbmlasb  Talus, 

Stevetisoii  (Robert  Louis). 
The  Stkasgb  Cass  of  Djc./ma'i 

ANB  M».    Hvnit.       Yep,    HVO.,    tf.   MWftd. 

It,  bd.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Cass  o^  Dm. 
JmintLi  AiVD  Mm.  Hyde  ;  wttft  othem 
Famlms.  Crown  E^vo..  bound  in  biiclymiii« 
wiih  gill  top,  51.  net* 

'  S$ip0r  Likrmry  *  EdiHom,  Grown  Hvo,, 

More  N^it^  Arabian  NiGHTS^-TlfiM 
DrxAMrTRX.  By  RomciiT  Lovi*  STi£%*«!f* 

WOfH  and    pA?fXY  VAN   PE  GttlfT  Stevkit* 
won.     Crown  Svo«,  51.  &1 

The    Wrong  Bojt,     By    Robert 

LOVIB  STKVlMSOtf  ftlld  Ll^YDQlSQVIIiim. 

Crown  ftvo.t  ji*  ^fj. 
Tbrough  Spectacles  of  Feeling^: 

T  '  :'v  in    Fittimi,      By  the      < 

!  HayN'  'The  Hni^Kiird 

>• '^        ^ .1  -w-tj.,  51, 


rgpret  Fert 


BercfyaL 


Amy  Herbeft 
Cieve  H»ll 
Gertrude^ 
Hoitie  l^ifc. 
r  Etfl't  Uttnglitef .  Alt«f  Li^ 

!  ijcparicAcc  or  Life.       Urstili*    Ivor«> 
Cf^  ^vo-t  ckith  pUin^  11.  5tf,  e«ch,     Clolh 
riUA,  filt  c4gci^  41^  6^.  each* 

Sliccbao.  —  Lb  KM    Dblmmus,      By 

the  R«^.  P.  A.  5H£fcHAi«,  D.U.,  Auihot  of 
•  My  New  Curau  *:    Crown  4lvo.»  6», 

Sofnenrille    (K.    (PI.)    and    Ross 

:\.'MA  Exi'MMiMNCMS  OF  AN  iMiSti 
MM.  Wiih  31  lUiwfcrationt  by  E,  CK. 
Sciit&HVtLi.E.     Crown  Kvo.,  6«. 

^x./.  0N  TMR  iEiSH  Shoee  T  Irish 
Skculie*.  With  to  lUiMtf&tioni  by  E. 
CE.  9oitftjtvtM.t,     Cfows  Svot  ^* 

T^M    Meal    CNARiorrs,      Crown 

T>r#  SiirMM  /bjr*     Cr.  Svo.,  3^*  W* 
Ciit'siN,     Cntwn  8vo.,  6s. 


TroUope  (Anthony). 
Tnm  Warden.     Cr  8vo,,  11-  W- 
Barchmstsr  TbwBRs.  Cr.Hvo.,  ti.6rf. 


Vaughan.-'(1>X0  IfEXP/;ths  Iali^, 

B>  Lj^nain  ART1lt*a  O.  Vavom*}!!.  WhHxi 
[  111]  p.i^c!  llliiiittjtjon*  by  J*  A.  SWftrMKAO. 


Walford  (L.  B.), 
Sta  V'A  T'ffoMBS.  Crown  8vo, .  6< 
CifARUfTfM,  Crown  Svow,  6s 
One  Ltp  Ot/RSEU*i^^,  Cr.  8vo,»  6j. 
TmrInteuvers.  Crown  Svo.*».&I. 
LEimv  Mamcmt,  Ctown  8va,  a*.  6*/* 
/k^  KtTPAMM:  ft  MiUnmonial  Pro- 

Mm.  SmiTH:  1   Part  of  his   Li& 
Crown  Ivo.*  tt.  6^. 

Tarn  SAMr*s  GRAMt^MiotHMM* 

8*o.»  »i.  W. 
0<r\/.vA\     Croum  8vo.,  2j,  6if. 


' 
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Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 
Troublesome    Daughters,       Cr. 

8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Pauline.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 
Dick  Netherby.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  M. 
The  History  of  a    Week.     Cr. 

8vo.  25.  6</. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation.     Cr. 

8vo.  25.  6</. 

Nan^  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo., 

25.  td. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.      Cr. 

8vo.,  25.  6</. 

The  One  Good  Guest.     Cr.  8vo. 

25.  6<i. 

^Ploughed,      and     other     Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d, 
The  Ma  tch maker,   Cr.  8vo. ,  25.  ^. 

Ward. — One   Poor    Scruple.      By 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 


We]rnian  (Stanley). 

The    Abbess    of     Vlaye. 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  House  of  the  Wolf. 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Cro 

A  Gentleman  of-  Prance. 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr. 
The  Red  Cockade.     With  F 

piece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo. 
Shrewsbury.       With    24  I 

tions  by  Claude  A.  Sheppers< 

8vo.,  65. 

Sophia.    With  Frontispiece. 

8vo.,  ts 
The    Long    Night:    A    St 

Geneva  in  1602.     Crown  8vo.,  6s 

Whishaw. —  The  Tiger  of  Mv 

By  Fred  Whishaw.     Crown  8vo., 

Yeats. — The  Chevalier  DA 
By  S.  Levett  Yeats.    Crown  8vo. 


Works  of  Reference. 


Annual  Register  (The).    A  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 
the  year  1903.     8vo.,  iSs. 

Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
years  1863- 1902  can  still  be  had.  i8i. 
each. 

Charities  Register,  The  Annual 

AND  Digest:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Chisholm.  —  Handbook  of  Com- 
.MERciAL  Geography.  By  George  G. 
Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.  With  19  Folding-out  Maps  and 
Numerous  Maps  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  15s.net. 

Gwilt. — An  Encyclopedia    of  Ar- 

CHITRCTURR.       By    JoSEPH    GwiLT,    F.S.A. 

With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  WvATT  Papworth.  8vo.,  215. 
net. 

Longmans*  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
holm, M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  8vo.,  185.  net 
cloth  ;  2 IS.  half-moTocco. 


Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biogra  phica  l    Trea  s  ur  y. 
Supplement  brought  down  to  iS 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  A^ 

RARY  OF  RBFRRBiWCR.       Fcp.  8vO 

The  Treasury  of  Botany. 
by  J.  Lindlev,   F.R.S.,  and  T. 
F.L.S.     With  274  Woodcuts  and 
Plates.     2  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  iij. 

Rich. — A  Die tiona ry  of  Rom, 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  .^.  Rit 
With  2000  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo., 

Roget. —  Thesaurus  of  E. 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified 
ranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Exprc 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Com} 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D., 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  ; 
proved,  partly  firom  the  Author's  No 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author 
John  Lewis  Roget.     Crown  8vo.,  ( 

^i\\ich.-'PopuLAR  Tables  (or 
information  for  ascertaining  the  ^ 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pi 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Chari 
WiLLicH.  Edited  by  H.  Bencs 
Crown  8vo.,   loi.  6d. 
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lux  (W.). 
TkM    OuTDooK    World:    or  The 
YooBf  Collector*!  Handbook.    With  18 
Ftttct  ( 16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549  | 
IllMtrationa  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo., 
gih  edges.  6f .  net. 

Butterburs  and  J/i;r/^5  (British). 
With  I  a  coloured  Platet  and  241  Illus-  ! 
ttataona  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6f.  net. 

LiFM    IN    Ponds    and    Streams,  \ 
With  S  coloured  Plaui  and  331  Illutua-  ' 
in   the   Text.      Crown    8va,  gilt 
,  tt.  net.  I 


Tmr  Sra  Shore.    With  8  Coloured  ! 
PUtc%  and  300  lUuttrationA  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8\-o..  6j.  net. 

lartwiff  (George). 

TkM  Sea  and  its  Lii-ing  Wonders, 
With  ij  Plates  and  303  Woodcuu.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  7j.  net.  I 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  17J  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7J.  net.  j 

TjHE  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps, 
%  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8va.  gilt 
top,  71.  net. 

T^E  SVETERRANEAN  WoRLD.  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7J.  net. 

Bdmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 

SCtMNTIPK  SUM/MCTS.      By   HERMANN   VON 

HSLMNOLTi.     With  68  Woodcuts.     2  vols 
Gr  8vo..  3J.  6d.  each. 

Hoffmann.— /I /./'/-VA  ^u^ra:  For 
Touriia*  and  Amairur  Bounifti*^.  With 
Test  descriptive  cif  th«r  most  widely  dts 
tributed  and  attrjctivc  Alpine  riaitis.  By 
It'i.ii'S  H<}rrMANN  Tfari<kUtc<l  by  I-'.  S. 
DARTOH  (Mr*.  \.  (iii'i*).  With  411  PlalcH  . 
Oontaming  150  Coloutcd  Fit;urc*»  truni 
Watcr-O3our  Skrtchc-  b>  IIkrmann 
FaiSKC-      Mvo.,   7s    bti.  net. 

iodson<W.  H  ) 

Hamvsh:rr  I^AYs.  With  II  Plates 

ikXi^    \h   llIiiMrjti<':!%  III    the  Tc«t    (rtMii 

!>rA%«iri|{«  b\    Bi>N\s  lltMik.  rtc.       ^vo.. 
ifif    6J.  net. 

BiRi^s    ANn   .I//I.V       l*.irj:c    crown 

IKo..  fit.  nrt. 

/iATiRF.  IS  Hon  SI. AND  With  12 
Plates  and  14  lUu»trationii  in  the  Test  b> 
A    I>   MiCoRMUs      Mvo..  loj.  Ai/  net. 


Hudson  (W.  W,).-^ontxnu€d. 

British  Birds,  With  a  Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Pkani 
E.  Bbddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Platet  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Hint- 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Millais  (John  Guillk). 

The  Natural  History  of  the 
Bmit/sh  Sl'mfacB'Fbsd/nc  Duces, 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41 
in  Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to.,  £6  6s. 

The  W/Liy-Fou'LER  is  S(Otland. 
With  a  Front ispiccr  in  Photogravure 
after  a  Drawing  by  Sir  J.  K.  .Millais. 
Bart..  P.R.A.  8  Photogravure  Plate*,  j 
Cf)lourrd  Plates,  and  50  Illuntrations  from 
the  .Author's  Drawings  and  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Roval  4to..  gilt  top.  jiu.  net. 

The  A/ammals  of  Grfai  fiKirAis 

AND  IRRI.ASIK     3  ^«''*-     4<o.  Hi  in.  by 
ii  in.).  cl(»th,  ^ilt  cd^rii.  iH  guineas  nrt. 
•,•  Suhsiriptioni  will  only  hr  fi-in:-<i/  for  tk* 
Sit  of  t  kret   Volumti. 
Vo!.  1.    With    iH    Phot«i|;ravurc«i  by  the 
.Ai'THUR :    31   Coloured   I*l4tc<»  by  the 
Ai'TiioR.   .Vrihirai-p    TmiMBiRN   and 
(1.    E.    l.oiM.i  .     and    63     I'ncoloured 
Piatc«»  h>  thv  .\i  I  HoR  and  from  Photo- 
f;raph>».     £iy  <*j.  net.     It  is  hu|>ed  that 
Volt.    11.   ami    111.    vM'l   be   issued  at 
intervals  of  eight  months  each. 
•,•  Only  1.0J5  »t»^i/i  pnnttd  fot  F.n^^Und and 
Amtrixa.     Vtx*ipe*tu%  unt  on  %\ffiuat\o9 

Proctor  (KiCHARD  A.K 

Lianr  Scif.sve  i-or  Le/sire  Hours 

Familiar   Kssa>*«  on   Scientific   Subjects. 
Cro\%n  ^^o..    Kt.  61/. 

Ri H \IH  W '/•  >-.s  MA^E  S.Ui \ » /■//.  Fami- 
liar Hftsavii  on  Scicnti6c  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo..  3s.  W. 

Pleasant H'Ais /nSc/exla.  Crown 

Hvo..  31.  6J. 

Nai'ikf  SrriKAs.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor. (iRANT  .\iiRN,  A.  Wilson.  T. 
FosiRsand  K   Cioim.     Cr.  Hvo..  )s.  6J. 

f.F/M'KF  A*>  <:  :s(:s.  liv  K.  A.  Proc- 
n»R.  K.  Cu>pi».  A.  Wii  HON.  T.  F«HiTaa 
and  \.  C.  Kan  %  Ami      Cr    ."^vo..  31.  6J. 

•,•  K-r  .Wr.  /Vn.fif'i  oth/r  frii  4i  I"  Ajf .  17 
0^4/  3S.  •<•••'  M^nrt    I  t-mcmnni  ^  Co  "j  CMa- 

4**^11*  u/,s»j/ii/i/i.  ir.i/Ai. 
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Stanley.—-^  Familiar  History  of 
Birds,  By  E.  Stanlby,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  i6o  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  75.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.     8vo. ,  gilt  top,  75.  net. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.y-<ontinued. 

Insects  Abroad  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Stnictue, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  600 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  7s.  net. 

Out  of  Doors;  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Naionl 
History.  With  1 1  Illustrations.  Cr.SvOt 
35.  W. 

Petland  Revisited,  With  33 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  ahrid^ 
from  *  Homes  without  Hands '.  With  60 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  31.  td. 


Children's  Books. 


Alick's   Adventures.  —  By   G.    R. 

With   8    Illustrations  by  John   Hassall. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Bold  Turpin :  a  Romance,  as  Sung 

by  Sam  Weller.     With  16  Illustrations  in  I 
Colour  by  L.  D.  L.    Oblong  4to.,  boards,  65. 

Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Bsasts.  By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d.  net. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwv  the  Fair;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  iEscendune.  Cr.  8vo. ,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

Alfgar  the  Dane  ;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  iEscendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  iCscendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  25.  net. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

Brian  Fitz- Count.  A  Story  ofi 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester  { 
Abbey.     Cr.  8vo.,   silver  top,  25.  net. 

Dent. — In    Search    of    Home  :     a 
Story  of  East-End  Waifs  and  Strays.     By  ' 
Phyllis  O.    Dent.      With  a   Frontispiece  , 
in  Colour  by  Hamel  Lister.     Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  net.  | 


Henty  (G.  A.).— Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  IUbs- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net 

Yule  Tide  Yarns:  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  y. 
net. 


Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book,  With  138 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book,  With  100 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6f. 

The  Green  Fa  ir  y  Book.  With  99 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book,     With  65 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book,  With 
104  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges.  65. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book,  With  67 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6$. 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book,  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Crimson  Fairy  Book,    With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  43  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Broun  Fairy  Book,  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  42  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 
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Children's  ^00\iS— continued. 


Lang^  <AM)Kkw)    Hditm)    hy — cou'  I 

Tmf.  Bi.i'E  Pok TKY  Book.  With  lOO  " 
lllustritiont.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  cdgc«,  65. 

Thx  Tkl'k  Story  Book.  With  66 
lllufiuitionft.    Ciown  8vo.,  gilt  cdgesi,  61. 

The  Bf.o  Tr  i  'r  Sn  }r  y  Bi  >ok.  With 
loo  llluitraiionfi.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edgcit,  61. 

Tnr  Aslmal  Story  Book.    With 

67  lllufttrationii.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

The  Bed  Book  ofAximal  Stories, 

With  65  lllu<>trations.     Crown  Kvo.,  gilt 
edges.  t$. 

The  Arar/a.v  \u;/irs  EyrERTAix 
Jif!\/s.  With  (/)  Illuhtrations.  Cr.  Hvo., 
gilt  cdgc».  61. 

TV//  BcHtK  ot-  A'o.ifA.vcA.  With  h 
Coloured  I'laiCk  and  44  other  Illuttratioiih. 
Crown  h\o.,  gilt  edgcK,  6j. 

Ljrall. —  7 //A  Bi'Rt;h.\  Lt/ters:  a 
Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  Hy 
htiNA  L\Ai.i..  With  Colour rd  Frontispiece 
and  h  i»ther  Full-page  Illustratiunh  hy 
Waltik  S.  SiAiK\.     Ciown  ^vo.,  <*j.  fni. 

Macdonald.      B  m  t  ^'   Cias^.s. 

Ch'iMnti.  Lii  i\  Sc<ii  1  M\iiM)N\i.n.  W  .III 
fi7  IliU^liJit'.iMih  ;inl  f7  Initial  Letteib  h\ 
Ai'iMiM  tltoHis.  l.ar^c  Crimn  |iii., 
|i   t».i   I..:. 

•,•  /All  /^.'.i*  Jill  ,.llfxtu-n  .•/  f^.'tmn  that 
may  /.rir.'i  *!•  .f'.'.'.i  •  lAi/./ri »i'i  C'/iiiiiis'. 
ThM\  lift  liittt.ii  'f  m  ll'://liii'J  Hl.ik, ,  f ,inf 
anJ  Annt   l,t\I,'r,  Mnr\   //••..!.'.',  /uMi    U  .1'.':. 

Meade  (LT.) 

/}a:*:'Y's  Boy.  With  S  Illustrations. 
Crown  hvo..  gilt  eilge^.  ,)j.  net. 

Di-  /t  A .\n  TUF.  Prt  Hf-:^^.  With  7 
Illu'>tration«.     Cr.  ^vo.,  Kilt  cdk:e«.  u-  t'ct 

r.'/A  BARh^^'A.-'  i'Ki/h.  With  7 
lllufttrationv     Lr    "^^o..  k;ilt  ed);e<*    u   'h-i 

The  //  r./  ■•/  SrAfs'/./^   .    With  f- 

Illustrations,     i  r    ^^i>  ,  ^ilt  rdtceo.  ^1.  nrt 


Packard. 


y     ^ 


U'lf    t.,      4     lit    t..r    lt..\v      If. 

THIi'il-     iNi   ►.*!*:■         With       l'»      !I"j*!' 


W:n 


Penrose.      < 


//'.J 


.V. 


h.    Ml*     l'»  s      s»       Un»-    s    Illusin? 


Praeger  (Rosamond). 

TV/ A"  A/nE.vn'RAs  ot-  the  Three 
Hold  Babks:  Hkcior,  HosoitiA  asp 
AUSAXPFR.  .K  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Platen  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
turcH.     Oblong  4 to.,  31.  M. 

The  Further  Dotsusoi-  the  Three 

Hold  Habrs.     With  i\  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,.)j.6i/. 

Robbtns.-  -Dr  n  h    /h »/  /     Pi  rt  :t-  s. 

Wnllcn  and  Illustrated  uiih  Phutn^r.iphs 
hy  l.oi'is  RiiHHiNs.     4ti>..  U^ariU,  21.  inl. 

Roberts.  7V/A      AlHF.wrRES      of 

C.irrAi.y  Joh.\  Smiih  .  Captain  of  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  llor^c.  and  sunietinic 
President  of  Virginia  Hy  li.  P.  Rohkkts. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  )  Maps.  Crown 
Kv(».,  SI-  net. 

Stevenson.    AC//i/n\s  Garoe.so^ 

Vkrsh^.  By  R0HKK1  Loiis  Steve.<(»on. 
Fcp.    8vo..  gill   top,  51. 

Upton  (Fi.oKFNCK  K.  AM)  Hi-ktha). 
The  Anii-MiRhs  <»a   7'*»ii  DrTVH 

/*ou.s  A\t9  A   •  (A'/.i./Mtv... '.     With  31 

Coloured  Plates.     OMon^  410.,  ^i. 
The    G* *! :  .i*". h,*;' s   A    )<  / /.    C:  rn. 

With  ^i  Coloured  Platr<«.  ()M>mii;  410  .  6i. 
Th/-    (#..■■.*  !».<.     j;    ./ff-    .S/^^.v•A. 

With  u  1.  ii!i>urrd  Platrs    OMong  410  ,  (u. 

7//A  (/.'.'   Ji.'i...    .V  II  is.    With  31 

Lnlmircd  Platc^       OMoii^  ((.>.,  rn. 
/*■/>     ^/■';/    ;i.'....\     /*'■  'A*     ./.'T^.v- 
;    R/rs.     \\\'h    u   CMliiiiriil  I'1,i!i-h.     Ob- 

/'.'/>      (/*.».•     ..« ^      ./.   :> •-    AR/. 

W:lh  u  C«>liniir.J  I'laJe"*.   (»bIoi'g  410..  ^i 

/>/'   /;  ■;;   M    ..'  •     ./  v  A  ■  /•.    With 

Vi  t.  o'ltii'i  d  PI  itf  s      i»b   m.;  4tii..''i 
/'.  ■   /;  ('  .      W:th  ;i 

C   .1..    -rl  I'll!.  -      u».'..'  /  ir...   »»...r.J  .'1 

/      t;  '.  //       .%     With 

:  ,K      ■ :  .  1  I'"  •■  -     «>'  ■  '  .:  r  •    ♦  « 
Ti.'-   /•>    *    I/'  %      A-    *  %.>      W.th 

(I   I  ii:i..ri  il  !'■  i:r-        <  tl  "..ti;   |1ii  .  fn 

Vau^han.     f '       //  ^  /  • 

!l-.     I    i;  '  1  \.  .  .♦     .     I  »     \  *•      .1  »N         \»     • 

I.I  ;   ...     I      ..■     .•  ■.     •       \      Sm- 

•.•     /  ''     *       ■ •       ' 

.f    ft   •        ^     <'.I*'     I        I     J.     •••.■»•■.     ■         H     '!f 
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The  Silver 

Crown  8vo.    31.  6d, 
Arnold*!  (Sir  Bdwln)  Bwit  and  Landi.    With 
71  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Bagthof  •  (W.)  Blographleal  BtadlM.    3;.  6d, 

Bnithot't  (W.)  Boonomle  Stiidlti.    31.  6d, 

BM«hot*t(W.)  Literary  Stoditi.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols. ,  3; .  6d.  each. 

Bakar't  (Blr  B.  W.)  Bl^t  Ttari  In  (toylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,     y,  6d, 

Bakwr*t  (Blr  S.  W.)  Rlll«  and  Hoond  In  (toylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.    31.  6d. 

BaHnd-Oonld'i  (R«t.  S.)  Oarlom  Hythi  of  Um 

Hlddlo  kgu.    y.  6d. 
Barlnd-Ooald*!  (Rot.  S.)  (Mtf  n  and  DoTolop- 

montofRoUgloiioBollof.   2  vols.   3r.6tf.each. 

Bookor"!  ( W.  k,)  Qallm :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.    With  26  Illus.    y.  6d. 

Boekor*!  (W.  A.)  Oharlolos:  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  96  Illustrations.     31.  6tf. 

Bonft  (J.  T.)  Tho  Rnlnod  Oltlos  of  Hashona- 
land.    With  117  Illustrations,    y,  6d. 

BrMMy*t  (Lady)  k  Toyaio  In  tho  '  Snnboara  *. 

With  66  Illustrations.    31.  6d. 

Backlogs  (H.  T.)  History  of  OlvlUiatlon  In 
Bngland.     3  vols.     lof.  6d, 

Oharehlll't  (Winston  B.)  Tho  Story  of  the 
Halakand  Flold  Foroo,  1807.  With  6  Map* 
and  Plans,     y.  6d. 

Olodd't  (B.)  Story  of  Oroatlon:  a  Plain  Accoun 
of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustrations,    y,  6d 

Conyboaro  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson*t  (Yerj 
Rev.  J.  B.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 

With  46  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Doagairs  (L.)  Boggars  All :  a  Novel,    y.  6d. 

Doyle*s  (Sir  A.  (Sonan)  Mleah  Clarke.  A  Tale  of 
Monmouth's  Rebellion.  With  10  lUusts.  y.6d. 

Doyle*s  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales,     y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refbgeet:  A  Tale  of 

the  Huguenots.   With  25  Illustrations.    y6d. 

Doyle**  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

y.6d. 

Proode*s  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 


Proude*s  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland. 
loj.  6d. 


3  vols. 


Proade*B  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.    y.  6d. 

Froode*s  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays.     3^.  6d. 

Proade*B(J.A.)EngllBh  Seamen  In  the  Sixteenth 
Century,     y,  6d. 

Froude*B  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Groat  Sub- 
jects.   4  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Proude*s  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
(Colonies.    With  9  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 


Library. 

.  BACH  Volume. 

Froado*!  (J.  A.)  Tho  GoonoU  ofTNtt. 

Froado*!  (J.  A.)  Tho  Ufo  and  Lai 
Brasmos.    ^r.  6d. 

Frondo*!  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Cartylo:  a  Hi 

his  Life. 

1795-X835.  a  vols.  7s.    X834-1881.  91 
Frondo*B  (J.  A.)  Osoar :  a  Sketdi.    y.  1 

Frondo'o  (J.  A.)  Tho  Two  Chlofb  of  Dal 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Ository. 

Froado's  (J.  A.)    Writing   SotecdOH 

y.6d, 

QloIg*s  (Rot.  O.  R.)  Llfi  of  dM  D 
Wolllngton.    With  Portrait,    y.  6d, 

Orovillo's  (0.  C.  F.)  Jouraal  of  tht  Rb 
King  Ooorgo  IV^  King  WUUaa  T 
(^aoon  Tlotorla.    8  vols.,  31.  6«iL  od 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Sha:  A  History  of  Adv 
With  3a  Illustrations,     y.  6tL 

Haggard's  (H.  B.)  Allan  Quatonnla. 

ao  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Ooionol  Qwltoh,  V. 

Tale  of  Country   Life.      With  Front 
and  Vignette.      3;.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.B.XCloopatra.  With  29 1 
tions.     35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  H,)  Brte  Brl^tayot.    \ 

niustrattons.     y.  6d, 

Haggard's  (H.B.)Boatrloo.  With  Froo 
and  Vijfnette.     y.  6d, 

Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White 
With  33  Illustrations,     y.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wlfo.  With  3 
trations.     3;.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  tho  World. 

15  Illustrations,     y,  6d, 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Hontosoma'o  Danghtar 

35  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  tb 
Trek.     With  8  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Tho  Witch's  Hood. 

16  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Hooson's  Will. 
x6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Hada  tho  Uly.    V 

Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.R.)  Dawn.  With  i6Illusts. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Tho  People  of  the  Hist 

16  Illustrations,     y,  6d, 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haato.     With  s 

trations.     y.  6d. 
Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Laa^o  (A.)  Tho  1 

Desire.    With  27  Illustrations,     y,  61 

Harte'B  (Bret)  la  tho  Carqnlnos  Wo«4 

other  Stories.    3; .  6d. 
Holmholte's  (Hermann  too)  Popular  U 
on  Solentlflo  Sabjoeti.    With  68  lUustr 
3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 


The  Silver  Library — continued. 


\  (AatlMay)  TIm  HMrt  9H  frii 
b  9  IlluMrmtioiit.     y.  td, 

V%  (W.)  VlllCS  U 

h  80  nittttnuioos.     31.  hd. 

iM*  (1.)  TiM  llsrf  •«  By  HMrtt  My 
ubiography.    With  Pbrtimit     y,  ti. 

M'  (1.)  rtoM  m4  Hcituww.  With 
trmit.     y.  bd, 

M'(B.)B«4DMr.  Witbi7inutU.  31.61^ 

•■*  (■.}  Wm«  MMte:  a  Fable.  With 
itiftpMxv  and  Viirnetle  by  C  V.  B.    31.  td. 

\m  (1.)  Tha  TaUara  af  tka  flaML  With 
umii  from  the  Butt  in  Soliibury  Cathedral 
W. 

(•tr  J.)  aad  ■allina'a  (Oalaail)  I 
tka  ladUui  ■■Itay  af  l«T-t.     6 

W.  mch. 

l*a  (m.  r.)  TiM  Ontfaa  af  tka  'AlaHa*! 

Narrative  ci  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
Desert   IfUand  ci   Tnmdad.      Whh    a 
M  and  aj  lUuJtrationa.    y.  6d, 

;*aiB.r.)WlMffaTltfaa  laiflraa  Maalt  a 
rative  ot  Kecrnt  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
iirm  Tibet.  Baltjstaa.  Gilfit.  With  a  Map 
54  niuuntions.     y.  bd. 

i*aB.r.iTlM  'ralaaa'aa  Um  ■alUat  a 
sting  Voyage  front  Hammersmith  to 
enhafen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht     With 

I  ana  1 1  Illustrations,     y.  6d, 

.*s  il.  r.)  TiM  Cralaa  af  tha  *  ralaaii.*  I 

(fv.tge  to  South  America  in  a   30-Ton  ' 

II  With  a  MapA  a»i   ij  IlhiMraiions.  | 

J.  * 

i-B  « J.I  Ufs  af  LallMr.  With  63  Illimim- 
I  and  4  Facsimilei  of  MSS.     y.  bd, 

<A.)Aagila<«wfMa.  With  so  lUustra- 
I.     y.bd. 

I  <  A.)  Caalam  aB4  Bytli :  Studies  of  Early 
ge  and  Hebcf.     y.  bd. 

(A.)Caairl  aasaaiClamaiaa'liaia.  y.bd, 
ik.)  TIM  Baali  af  Draaaa  wU  Ohaaia. 

(A.)  k  mmk  af  nis:  a  Story  of  the 
ft  of  Joan  of  Arc    With  13  lllustratiocis. 

(A.)  ■yth,lltaal« wU  tallflaik  a  vob  yt. 
I.  A.)  aB4  Clattar^Mk-B  <W.  J.)  IX. 
A  lamMa  !■  BrlUali  OalaasMa.    With 
a  and  75  IlluUrations.     y.  bd 
Vaaca'  \%,)  TIm   Chavailar   D'Aarlaa. 


ay'alLartfiOaa 
on.    With  la  l*< 


Altaany  * 
J  \11I4      y.  bd. 


By*>  <Lm^)  Baaays  mmd  L*ys  af  AaalaM 

a»  ««c      With  rtirtraii  ami  4  lUiutraituns 
m  '  Ijsyt  *.      y.  bd. 

ra(H.D.)BlaaaauarBaalUai.    31.6^. 
BBS*a  <J.   0.)   BaaMlra  af   Mr  Hasry 

31  ftrf. 


I  (A.  B.  W.)  mm4  ImmT^ik.)  Fmraaa  Baity. 

y,  bd. 

■artvttla*B  (DaM)  Btatary   af   tka   ^- — tit 
aiar  tka  Basflpa.    8  voU.    31.  6^.  each. 

■mi  (J.  1.)  Pattttaal  Baaaaaay.    31.6^. 

i(J.B.)ayalaaafU0a.    31.6^. 

i  Caa.)  C— try  Haaaataa  1  tbeChroai- 
de  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.    31.  bd. 

BMMaB*B  (T.)  TIM  PIral  Oraaaliii  af  •vaaalMtf. 
With  14a  Illustnitioos  and  a  Map.     y.  bd, 

rklUl9pa.Wallay*B  (0.)  Wmm^i  a  Legend  of  tha 

LooeMountam   WtthisIUastratioQS.  31.6^. 

Pffaalart  (B.  A.)  TIm  Otta  Ara— <  Oa.     y.bd. 

Pffaalart (B.  A.) TIm Bip—aa af  Mmmm.  y,bd, 

fffaalart  (B.  A.)  U0A  lalsaaa  tw  tilswi 

y,bd, 

|(B.A.)TIM  Haaii.    y.  bd, 
Pffaalart  (B,  A.)  OtiMr  Wartia  t>—  Ow.  yjbd. 

Pfaalart  (B.  A.)  Ow  Plaaa  aaaM  laBalltaat 

a  Swries  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Inftnitiea 
around  us.    y.  bd, 

I  (B.  A.)  OclMr  Sua  tku  Ova.  31. 6^ 

I  (B.  A.)  Ba^h  Waya  tmm^t  imaalk. 

y  6d, 

PraaianKB.A.)PlaaaMilWayalBialaMa.  31.6^ 

(B.  A.)  ByilM  aad  Banala  af  Aa- 
ay.    31.  bd. 

I  (B.  A.)  Bataia  tHidlaa.    y.  bd, 

I  (B.  A.)  Uteata  Bsailaji     By  R.  A. 

PBOCTOa,       EOWABD       CtXIOD.       AMIMtBW 

WiiJON.  Thomas  Fo6TSB.  and  A.  C 
RAMTAia     Wuh  lliustratjoos.     31.  bd, 

BiiiHtl'a(HaHar.)AlhaiawafOaata.  y.bd. 

■asmi*a(B,Baawartli)<^af<ha#aaadHMCafyi>- 
gtalMW.    With  Maps,  flans,  etc.    31.  bd. 

BCMlay-B  (Blahap)  Faasllter  HIaiary  af  Btt^a^ 

With  160  lltustratiuns.     y.  bd. 

■tapMa's  (Blr  Ualla)  TIm  naygraaad  af  Barapa 

(TIm  Alpa).     With  4  lUaiiralions     31.  bd. 

•lavaaaaa'B  (B.  L.»  TIm  •crmaia  Oaaa  af  Dt. 

Jafeyll  aad  Br.  Hy«at  with  other  Fabka.  31.6^ 
Hataaaaa  (B.  L.)  aad  OshaanWa  (U.)  TIm 

Wfaag  Bai.    31.  bd 
Hataaaaa    iBahart    Laals)    aad  Mavaaaaa'a 

iraaay  vaa  4a  OHfti  Mmf  Ba«  AraMaa 

Bi^hla.— The  I>ynamilrr      y   t^. 
Travalyaa-B  (Blr  0.  O.)  Tha  BaHy  Hlatary  af 

Charlaa  JasMs  raa.     -y  t»J 
Waynaa-B   (tcaalay  J.)  Tha    MaMa  af   Um 

Waif:  a  Konum-r      y.  W 
Waad-B  (Bav.  i,  0.)  faciaad  Bavlaliad.    WhA 

33  Iilustraiiuns      y  *^ 

Waad-B  (Bav.  J.  0.)  IcnMia  Dwalllais     With 

60  Illufttratu»nv      |i   ^ 

Waad-B  (Bav.  J.  0.)  Oai  af  Daara.    With  11 

lUuttratMw*      \i  tkJ 


Cookery,  Domestie 

Acton.  —  Modern  Cookery.  By 
Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4s.  6rf. 

Ang^win. — Simple  Hints  on  Choice 
OF  FooD^  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes 
for  Technical  Instruction.  ByM.C.  Angwin, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.     Crown  8vo.,  u. 

Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 
By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 
Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 

AGBMBNT  OF  THBIR  HbaLTH  DURING  THE 

Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed, 
II.  td, ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21.  net. 
The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease, 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  i*.  W. ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  25.  net. 

Crichton.  —  Household  Cookery, 
Practical  Recites.  By  E.  Crichton, 
First  Class  Diplomee  Northern  Union 
Schools  of  Cookery.     Cro;vn  8vo.,  is.  td. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

A  LA  Mode  Cookery:  Up-to- 
date  Recipes.  With  24  Plates  (16  in 
Colour).     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

Cakes  and  Confections  X  la 
Mods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  td. 

Dogs:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  td. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  j(  la 
Moor.    Fcp.  Svo.,  is.  6rf. 


Management,   &g. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.) — continued. 

Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  1 

Fcp.  8vo.,  II  td. 
Drinks  A  la  Mode,  Fcp.Sva, 
Entries  i  la  Mode.    Fcp. 

is.ed. 
Floral  Decorations.     Fcp 

is.ed. 
Gardening  ji  la  Mode.    Fq 

Part  I.,  Vegetables,   15.   6d.    P 

Fruits,  II.  &. 
National  Viands  Ji  la  Mode 

8vo.,  II.  6d. 
New-laid  Eggs.     Fcp.  8vo., 
Oysters  'X  la   Mode,    Fcp 

M.td, 
Puddings  and  Pastry  ^  la 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 
Sayouries  k  la  Mode,     Fq 

w.6rf. 
Soups  and   Dressed   Fish 

Mode,    Fcp.  8vo.,  11.  6J. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Dishi 

Mode,    Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d, 
Tempting  Dishes  for  Sma 

combs.    Fcp.  8vo.,  II.  td. 
Wrinkles     and     Notions 

E  VERY  Household,    Crown  8vc 

Poole. — Cookery  FOR  theDi 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  Witl 
by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  Svo.,  zi.  W. 

Rotheram. — Household  C 
Recipes,  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  F 
Diplomee,  National  Training  S 
Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress  to 
fordshire  County  Council.     C^o^^^^ 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 


Benn. — S/vle   in  Furniture.     By 

R.  Davis  Bknn.  With  102  Plates  by  W. 
C.  Haldock.     Svo.,  215.  net. 

Burne-Jones. — The  Beginning  of 

THE  World:  Twenty-five  Pictures  by 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Medium 
4to.,  boards,  75.  bd.  net. 

Burns  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 
tomy. By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
II J  by  8f  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — {a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure  \[b)  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  7s.  bd.  net. 


Ellgood    and    Jekyll. 

English  Gardens,  after  Dra\N 
George  S.  Ellgood,  R.I.,  with  \ 
Gertrude  Jekyll.  50  Coloure( 
Royal  4to.,  42s.  net. 

Hamlin. — A  Text-Book  0 
History  of  Architecture.  By 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illu 
Crown  8vo.,  71.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

Music  and  Morals.    With 
of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

My  Musical  Life.  With 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Ilk 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.*S  STANDARD  AND  GEN^«%^a.  ..^^ 


The  Fine  Arts  and  VLusio—^an/mued. 


Huish,   Head,  and   Longman.— 

5 A MrutKs  ASP  Ta ras tk y  E  mbmoidbkibs. 
By  Makllk  II.  IliiHM.  LI..I). ;  aliio  *Thc 
Siiichery  of  the  Same.'  hv  Mrk.  IlfcAO; 
and  *  KorciKn  Sampler^,*  by  Mrit.  C  J. 
I.riM.MAN.  With  311  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  lUuktrationn  in  Mono- 
chrome.    4 to..  £1  it.  net. 

Henderson,     .i/./iaa*    .l/r\/t  »/. 

/iA'A.-.      |{\    W.    J.    ill  Mti  ksfiN       Cftiun 

Hullah.— ///^  //tsn)x%'  o/-  AfiWsxA' 

Mfi/C-     Hy  John  H  1*1.1. AM.     Hvo..  Hj.  6f/. 

Jameson  (Mtk.  Anna). 

M.4cj(/i:*  .4\/>  /A«;A.v/».-iir>- .-/ipy,  con- 
taimn|{  I.c^end^  of  the  AnKcU  and  Arch- 
an^cU.  the  Kvan^eh^ts  the  Apontlcft.  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  .Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  I'atrcin  Saint»,  the  Manyrs 
the  Karly  Hi<»hop«,  the  Hermitft,  and  the 
Warrior- Suint^  of  Chriktendom,  a^  repre- 
sented in  the  Kine  Art«.  With  ig  Htchin^k 
and  1^7  WoiMicut%.    2  \oU.   ^vo.,  jni .  net. 

/.a*;a.v;».n  i»a  n/K  A/oxasi/c  Ok  rax  s, 

a*  repre^rntcd  in  the  l-'inc  Art*,  com- 
prikin^  the  HcncdictincH  and  AuguMines, 
and  Ordrrfi  derived  from  their  Ruleft,  the 
Mendicant  Order*,  the  Jesuit*,  and  the 
Order  f  if  the  Vioitjtion  nf  St.  Mary.    With 

I I  Kichin^ii  and  hh  Woodcut«i.  1  vol. 
Hvo..  Ins.  net. 

L/Lt;A\/>s  Of  IHE  JifAIHKWS'A,  OK 
BfJSSMZf  ytMt,;\\t  4Mi .  I  )evotional  with 
and  withf*ut  the  Infant  Jroun,  lliiktoncal 
from  the  Ann  unci  .tt  inn  tn  the  Assumption. 
a«  rrpre^ntrd  in  SiLred  and  Legendary 
Christian  .\rf.  With  i;  |-.ichin|;!i  and 
165  WcM^icutv      1  Mil.     Avi*.,  nil.  net. 

7>/A  l/iSiOK%'  I 'A  i>lK  /.OKI*,  as  CX- 
empl.TirJ  in  \\«.ifk%  of  Art.  Mith  thjt  of 
III*  "I>|«*.  S!.  Jnhn  !hc  li4plio|.  and 
other  |«cr^<>".«>  ol  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Litnirnrnced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Javis-«n.  cii-MMiurd  and  cmnplrted  hy 
\.\u\  !%si!\Ki.  Willi  fi  l.ichinKs 
and  ."«i  \\  iNnkuiH.    ^\tiU.    ^\o.,  iiu.  net. 

Matthay  -loitMN.  l-'rllnw  ami  rm- 

fe***!!  •!  T?.r  K..\.il  \c.iilrni\  ol  Mu'-it, 
I  unili'fi.    r\y    \ 

/•'/       ./  /)•.'.  H         V       !. 

/'  ■  >     •  Ai   A'-.iKois  am)  S\Tiihesi'» 

III  I'l.t'iiil  ■■••r     Ifiiii     rriM|'.i(.tiiiM        \\\\\\ 

i.'  l::u*v.i'    •:••     ■»\M    -I.  f.,/. 
/        /  /•.    .         .  /■     ■. 

»  .'  .  ■  •  .1-1  •  xV  ».  !  f  •-. 
the   \-..--..  P,    \.l  ..|   l.,;,e;-.         I  ■ 


Macfarren.  —  Lkltukrs  ofr  Nam- 

MOSY,      By  Sir  Grorob  A.   Macfabbbn. 

8vO.,  12J. 

Morris  (William). 

AkcHI  TKi '  TUKK,  JyiWS  TK  V  A  XD 
WbaLTM.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
8vo.,  ftj.  net. 

Horh:s  aso  Fh.AKs  fok  Akt.  Five 
Lectures  deli  vet  ed  in  liirmin^ham,  Lon- 
don, etc..  in   ih7H-i88i.     Cr  Hvo.,  41.  td. 

Ah  Ahukkss    i>K/./rKKKi>  at  rHK 

DthlKIBVliOS  OF  PkUHS  TO  StVDBSTS 
OF  INK  H/BM/XOHaMMlW ICIFAL  SCHOOL 
OFABTOS  4lSr  FKBBl'ABr,  IK94.  Hvo., 
IS.  fki.  net.     {Printed  in  *  OoUfn  *  Ty^.) 

Some  /f/.\rs  oy  PATrKKy-DnniGjit' 

ING :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Workinf 
Men'fi  College,  London,  on  ioCh  Decem- 
ber, ihHi.     h\o..  2$.  6f/.  net.     {PrimUd  in 
'  (ioidtn  *  Type.) 
AkTS     AXn     ITS     PKi'IU'CAKS    (1888) 

.i\n  TUB  Abi^  Axn  Chafts  o^  To-iur 
(iK.*Vj).  Avo.,  4J.  bd.  net.  {PriuUd  im 
'  (iiddrn  '   Ty^e.) 

Akts    axp   Ckaj-ts    K.\\Ay.\.      By 

Member  scif  the  Arts  and  Crafts  K^hibition 
Society.      With  a   Preface   b>    W 11. 11  am 
Mom  HI  A.      Crown  Hvo.,  a.  bii.  net. 
*«*  For   Mr.   William    Morris's  other 
Workk,  see  pp.  i4.  iH  and  40. 

Newlandsmith.      /'•'/    />  »//•■'  a  .  >/ 

.Ah!  .\  l'lr.i  till  thi-  lli^>:ir  Krjli^.iliiin 
lit  ihi  \r!iHtii.  \iH.ii>"ii.  H\  l-MHBsr 
Ni\M\MisMiiif  With  lriiriii«|McLe.  Cr. 
H\ii.,  \i.  tni.  ni-t. 

Scott.  /*<'A- /A- Ai  /:  Kh.\  t '.^  /( ■/  /( -.v 
C  *■  N  lA'  .  J  Mor'.ii|;TJ(  h  ll\  I  h  ^NiL  ll  SI  r 
Si>>i  I.  With  \!s  I'lj'.ro  .!•  J  49  Ki^furck  tn 
the:  'Ir\t.      Ini|it-riji  "^^o..  ill    net 

Vanderpoel.— ft'.'  •.  jr   />«»/»;./ v^ 

a  I'tjcIil.iI  Manual  l"r  t^r  I  a\  Studmt  of 
i  (iliiur.  H\  I  VI!  ^  N  'W  s  \  «s(iiv  iiriit  I . 
NN  ith  1 17  riate*  inCi»l"ur     "^'j  •»\o  .  iii.  net. 

Van  Dyke.    ./  /AtrA  .a  ..v  thk 

H:\ioBv  oy  I' t  \  ■  \  .  U\  Jumn  L.  Van 
pMki      W  iih  I  !••  Ilk.;«iiatitM»     Cr. '^No.,  fij. 

Willard.      //   .   >•     >   .1/../.**.% 

/;.€..  fV  .-l.v;,  lU  .\hh:iin  Koiiins 
\\'::\n..        r.ift     I      s,,i,:j!..r,  I'.,;;     H. 
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Misoellaneous  and  Critieal  Works. 


1 


American     Literary    Criticism. 

Se  ected  and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  William  Morton  Payne,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j.  net. 

Auto  da  Fi  and  other  Essays: 

some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Essays  in  Paradox '  and  *  Ex- 
ploded Ideas*.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Bagehot.—Zjr£iiARy  Studies,  By 
Walter  Baoehot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d,  each. 

Barinff-Gould. —  Curious  Myths  of 
THE  AiiDDLB  Agbs.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
QouLD.     Crown  Svo.,  31.  6d, 

Basrnes.  —  Shakespeare  Stud{es,  \ 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas  i 
Spencer  Baynbs,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a  1 
Biographical  Pre£u:e  by  Professor  Lewis  I 
Campbell.    Crown  8vo.,  71.  6d.  \ 

Bonnell.  —  Charlotte     BRO/fTEt  \ 
Gborgb  Eliot^J ANB  AusTBN :  Studies  in  1 
their  Works.     By    Henry    H.   Bonnell. 
Crown  8vo.,  7*.  td,  net. 

Booth. — The  Discovery  and  De- 

CirilBRMBNT  OF  TUB  TRILINGUAL  CUNEI- 
FORM Inscriptions.  By  Arthur  John 
Booth,  M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
8vo.     145.  net. 

Burgoyne.  —  Collotype  Facsimile 

AM)      lYPE     TRAXSCRiri     OF    AN    E LIZA- 
be  lu  ax    m  ax  r scr  i  ft,    frrserved     at 
Alswick     Castle,     Northumberland. 
Transcribed    and    Edited    with    Notes   and 
Introduction  by  Frank  J.  Burgovne,  Lib-  j 
rarian    of  the   Lambeth    Public     Libraries. 
With  90  full-paj;e  Cullotspe  Facsimiles  and  ! 
4   other  illustrations.      Koyal   410.,  ^4   45.  | 
net. 


Charities  Register,  The  Annual, 

AND  Digest:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metropolis. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Christie. — Selected  Essays.  By 
Richard  Copley  Christik,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Vict.  With  2  Portraits  and  3 
other  Illustrations.     8vo.,  12s.  net. 

Dickinson. — King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall. By  W.  HowsHip  Dickinson,  M.D. 
With  5  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6t/. 

Essays  in  Paradox.    By  the  Author 

of  '  Exploded  Ideas  '  and  '  Times  and 
Days  '.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Evansi.^--/V^  Ancient  Stone  Im- 

PLSMBNTS,  fVBAJVNS  AND  OMNAMMSTSW 

Qrbat  Britain,  By  Sir  John  Evam, 
K.C.B.  With  537  Illustrations.  8*0^ 
los.  6d.  net. 

Fitzwygram.  —  Worses      ard 

Stablbs.  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  F. 
FiTZWYGRAif,  Bart.  With  56  pages  of 
Illustrations.    8vo.,  31.  net. 

Frost  —  A  Mbdjlsy  Book,  By 
George  Frost.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6dL  net 

Gilkes.  —  The  New  Revolution. 
By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  Master  of  Dohridi 
College.     Fcp.  8vo.,  11.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

A  Farmer's  Year  :  being  his  Com- 
monplace Book  for  1898.  With  36  Uhi- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6tf.  net. 

A  Gardener's  Year.  With  26  Illus- 
trations.   Svo.,  izs.  6</.  net. 

Rural  England,  With  23  Agri- 
cultural Maps  and  56  lUustratioos  bam 
Photographs.     2  vols.,  8vo.,  36s.  net 

Harvey-Brooks.  —  Marriage  and 

Marriages:  Before  and  After,  for  Young 
and  Old.  By  E.  C.  Harvey-Brooks 
Crown  8vo.,  45.  net. 

Hodgson. — Outcast  Essays  and 
Verse  Translations.  By  Shaoworth 
H.  Hodgson.     Crown  8vo.,  8s.  td. 

Hubbard. — Neolithic  Dew-Pondi 
AND  Cattle-Ways.  By  Arthur  John 
Hubbard,  M.D.,  and  George  Hubbarp. 
F.S.A..  F.R.I.B.A.  With  25  Illustraiions 
from  Photographs.     Royal  8vo.,  35.  6»/.  n«:t. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams  and  theih 
Meanings.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchixson. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  gs.  6ti.  net. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerovy  :  With  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart:  my 
Autobiography.     Crown  Svo.,  31.  ti. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  31.  6</. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  Cro^^-n 
Svo.,  3s.  td. 

Wood  Magic:    a    Fable.      Crown 

Svo.,  3i.  6J. 
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Jekjll  (Gfrikudb). 

Home  Asn  Gakdkn  :  Notes  and 
Thoughti.  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both  With  53  Illuitrationi 
from  Photographs     8vo.,  los.  6«/.  net. 

Wood  and  Gakdkn:  Notes  and 
Thoi^hu,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photographs. 
8vo..  10s.  AJ.  net. 

Old  ll'iisr  Sukrev  :  Some  Rccol- 
iectioni.  With  330  lllustrp lions  from 
Photographs  b>'  the  Author,  rfvo. .  131.  net. 

Johnson  (J- &  J*  H.). 

7>/jr  Patentee's  Manval  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  ol 
Letters  Patent.    8vo.,  10s.  6^. 

An  £  pi  TV  me  of  the  Law  A.\n 
Pbacticb  cossbctkd  with  Patents 
POM  Im'sNTIons,  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Patents  Acts  of  1HM3.  18S5.  1886  and 
1888.     Crown  H\'o.,  as.  6if. 

JordlUl. — '-^  -^  fEO.W  ^M/iAl.     A  yp    J /is 

TOEh  AL  C MKi K\ I *LOO V   /.V  INK  BjtIIt.B  OF 

THE  CKSirKiKS.     I»y  William  Lkioniun 
JoRDAM.     CroMH  H\o..  x%.  net. 

Joyce. —  The  Oeigin  and  Histoey 
OF  iBtSH  Samks  of  PlaCES.  By  p.  W. 
Joyce.  LL.D.    2  vols.   Crown  8vo..  51.  each. 

L4Ulg  (Andkkw). 
Ani'^.sii  Ki-s    j.v.'.v..  JiooK.s.     With 
Photof:ra\urc-    Portrait,    after   Sir   W     U. 
Richmond.  K  A.     Lrnwn  .h\o  .  61.  *»J.  nit. 

Lkttees  ro  Dead  Althoes.     Fcp. 

Svo.,   2j.  td.  net. 
BiHPA'S     AND     /iiH»AMEN.  With      2 

Coloured     Plates    and    17    lUusUationft. 

Pep.  Hvo..  if-  tti.  net. 
OiD  Feiends.  Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  M.  net. 

LeTTEEs  on  LtlhEATi'EE.  Fcp. 
Svo..  U.  tU.  net. 

EssArs  IN  LirrLE.     With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Crcmn  Hvo..  jj.  W. 
Oka-    Lane    anp   Common  Sen\a. 

Crown  8vo..  31.  M. 
The  BtMfA'  of  Dkeams  and  Gmwrs. 

Crown  Svo.,  ii-  tki. 

Matthews.  -  -  .>'i'  ifs     t  >.v     Sfeech 

Maa\\s\».    H\  Hi(\M>rM  Matihkws.    Fcp. 
JKO..   IS    ftJ.  net 


Max  MflUer  (The  Right  Hon.  P.). 
Collected  IVoE AS,  30  vols.  Crown 

8vo. 

Vol.  I.  Sati'kal  Religion:  the  Giflbrd 

Inrctures,  1H88.      SJ- 
Vol.  U.  Physical  RelikHON:  thcGtfford 

Lectures.  189U.     5s. 
Vol.  III.    ANTHEOPOLOiilCAL  ReUOON : 

the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891.     SJ. 
Vol.  IV.    THEOSorHY;  or.  Psychological 

Religion :  the GiHord  Lectures.  189a.  5s. 

Chips  feom  a  German  IVoekshop. 

Vol.  V.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses.    51. 

Vol.  VI.  Biographical  Esiuiys.     51. 

Vol.  VII.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.    5»- 

Vol.  VI I L  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk-lore.     5« 


Vol.  IX.  The  Oeiuin  ano  Growth  of 
ReuuION,  a*  Illusuatcd  b>  the  Re- 
ligKMi!.  of  India  :  the  tlibbcrt  I.ccturca. 
1S78.     5*. 

Vol  \.  Biographies  of  Words,  and 
tME  Home  of  the  Akyas.     s*- 

VoU.  XL,  XII.  The  Science  of 
LANui.iuE:  rounded  on  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Ro>-il  Institution  in  1861 
and  1863.     2  voU.     lui. 

Vol.  XI II.  !xn/A.  What  can  it  Teach 
I's?     s». 

Vol.  X!V.  I.\7irotn\  rto\  to  the 
St  /ir.\i  It  OF  RR!  :^:o\.  Four  I^ecturem. 
ihyo      s». 

Vol.  XV.  R.tMAK^\SHSA  hi*  Life  and 
Sayings.     S'- 

Vol.    XVI.    TuRtR  Lrcurrs  o\    the 

Vol.  XVII.  I.Asr  EsSiYS.     Iif*t  Series. 

K>4a>s  on  Language.  FoU- lore,  etc    51 
Vol.  XVIII.  L  i5rKj5n5.  Sec<»nd Sene*. 

K*<ays  or  ihe  Scirnce  of  Religion,     v 
Vol.  XIX     r.'/F  >■  I  StsTKvs  or  /.v; »/.«.% 

/»//;..'.%tV.vi.     7'.  '•■'   '-^^ 
Vol    XX      I  ftK    S    F\  t\    Hcmsah/ck:^ 

\'  lU*   lMcrilcbufl.1   \     (^)m  *tion*  ol  the 

Hour   annwcred  h%    I".   M*x    Mi  ills. 

Tiaii*Utrd    h\     tKt  \s    A.     Fmiiis. 

Ma\or  ol  North  lakiiiia.  r.S..\.     With 

a  Prclacc  l»v  .1    I  sn  in  C  miii  mi  «•     S». 
•  •  rkii  II  a  rrii«iji-i /■»»••  *"   •'   :•«''*   w*i.A 

hut  :.*!.*  ;i  ••••  •  '  '  '^*  ""*•  '•*"  tfamii.iUU 
Mif..")  iio'i.^  /f  ...p..  ifl.  '  .1  ..ntf.^^.rr^^  .n 
,t:.£     n    ..iFfi.i      ••     ^f'tt■''"    i''0'f»i   '    if.  ■ 
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Milner. — Country  Pleasures:  the 
Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  George  Milner.    Crown  8vo.,  31.  td, 

Morris. — Signs  of  Change,  Seven 
Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  William  Morris.    Post  8vo.,  45.  6<f. 

Myers. — Fragments  of  Prose  and 
Poetry.  By  Frederic  H.  W.  Myers. 
Edited  by  his  Wife,  Eveleen  Myers. 
With  4  Portraits.     8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Contents. — Fragments  of  Inner  L»/«.— Parentage 
and  Education — Hellenism— Christianity— Agnosticism 
—The  Final  Faith— Conclusion.  Obituary  Notices.— 
Edmund  Gurnev— Professor  Adams— Robert  Louis 
Stevenson— Lord  Leighton— The  Rijeht  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone -John  Ruskin— Henry  Sidgwick— G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.    Poems. 

Parker  and  Unwin. — The  Art  of 
Building  a  Home  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  Withj68 
Full-page  Plates.    8vo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Rossetti. — A  Shadow  of  Dante: 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Russell. —  The  First  Conditions  of 
Human  Prosperity.  By  the  Hon.  R. 
Russell.      Crown  8vo.,  2s.  td.  net. 

Seria   Ludo.      By   a    Dilettante. 

Post  4to. ,  5J.  net. 

*^*  Sketches  and   Verses ,  mainly  reprinted 
from  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 

Shad  well.  —  Drink  :  Temperance 
AND  Legislation.  By  Arthur  Shadwell, 
M.A.,  M.D.     Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Soulsby  (L.  H.  M.). 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Reading. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  25.  6d.  net.  ;  limp 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  cloth,  25.  td.  net ;  limp  leather,  gilt 
edges,  35.  bd.  net. 

*»*  Copies  of  the  Orifrinal  Edition  can  still 
be  had.     i6mo.,  15.  6d.  net. 


Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.) — continued 
Stra  V  Thoughts  for  Mothers j^ 

TEACHERS,      Fcp.  8vO.,  cloth,  2J.  W.  ' 

limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  6d.  net 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Charact 
Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  zs.  6d,  net ;  limp  leal' 
gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Inval: 
i6mo.,  25.  net. 

Southey. — The  Correspondent 
RobrrtSouthsy  with  Carounb  Bow: 
Edited  by  Edward  Dowdbn.    8vo.,  i^- 

Stevens. — On  the  Stowage  of  Si 

AND  THBtR  CARGOES.    With  Infonnatior 
garding  Freights,  Charter- Parties,  etc 
Robert  White  Stevens.    8vo.,  ais. 

Turner  and  Sutherland.— 7>i: . 

VBLOPMBNTOF  AhSTRAUAN  LlTBRAlc 

By  Henry  Gyles  Turner  and  Alexn: 
Sutherland.  With  Portraits  and  IIIls 
tions.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

THE  WAMPUM  LIBRARY  OF  AMEBIC 
LITERATURE. 

Edited    by    Brander     Matthews,    Li 
(Yale),  Professor  in  Columbia  Uni\-er5i' 

American  Short  Stories.     Selcv 

and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Es>: 
the  Short  Story,  by  Charles  Sears  B 
WIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.      Crown  Svo.   6s.  ncv 

A  MER  IC A  N      flTERARY       CrJ H^ 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Introdu; 
Essay,  by  William  Morton  Pavne,  LL 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

American  Familiar    Verse.     \ 
de  Society.     Edited,  with  an  Introduc 
by  Brander  Matthews,  Liit.D.     C 
Svo,  65.  net. 


Ward.  —  Problems    and    Persc 

By  Wilfrid  Ward.      Svo.,  14s.  net. 

Contents. — The  Time-Spirit  of  the  Niceit- 
Century— The  Rigidity  of  Rome — Inchanging  Do. 
and  Changeful  \lan — Balfour's  '  The  FouDtbticr 
Belief — Candour  in  Biography — Tennyson— 1  be 
Henry  Huxley— Two  Mottoes  of  Cardinal  Ne^-aa 
Newman  and  Renan — Some  Aspects  of  the  Lif^■« 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman— The  Life  of  Mrs.  Aag-- 
Craven. 

Weathers. — A  Practical  Guide 
Garden  Plants.  By  John  Weath? 
F.R.H.S.  With  159  Diagrams.  8vo., 
net. 
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